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Zhc  fIDarcb  of  JEvcnte 


THE  campaign,  in  its  serious  aspects, 
will  be  to  the  last  a  debate  about  the 
relative  fitness  of  the  two  principal 
candidates  for  the  Presidency  rather  than  a 
discussion  of  old  political  principles  or  doc- 
trines. There  have  been  few  better  political 
speeches  in  recent  years,  if  any,  than  Governor 
Hughes's;  and  his  most  effective  arguments 
have  been,  in  substance,  an  explanation  of  the 
safe  qualities  of  Mr.  Taft  and  of  the  uncertain 
qualities  of  Mr.  Bryan.  The  old  party 
doctrines  have  played  a  small  part  in  public 
discussion.  Even  the  tariff  has  not  taken 
hold  on  the  public  mind. 

The  one  thought  that  in  some  form  or  other 
sinks  deepest  is:  Which  party  or  which  candi- 
date can  better  be  trusted  safely  and  wisely 
to  keep  the  great  corporations  from  controlling 
politics  and  from  restraining  trade  and  from 
making  im|)ropcr  discriminations?  For 
corj)orate  conduct  is  the  one  living  subject. 

This  fact,  by  the  way,  gives  the  great  cor- 
])orations  themselves  such  an  opportunity  as 
never  came  to  them  before,  each  for  itself  to 
make  its  own  methods  and  position  clear; 
for  the  public  will  listen  to  them  now  with  the 
utmost  eagerness.  They  will  receive  attention 
if  they  say  what  they  wish  and  what  part  they 
will  play  in  all  their  relations  to  the  public 
now  when  industry  is  shaping  political  and 
social  thought  and  new  standards  are  coming 
also  in  commercial  ethics. 

II 

The  vituperative  part  of  the  campaign, 
in  itself  nauseating,  brought  one  good  result 


—  the  retirement  from  official  campaign 
position  and  recognition  of  some  undesirable 
men.  In  this  cleansing  of  the  lists,  a  good  deal 
of  amusing  and  some  disgusting  hypocrisy 
and  pretense  were  shown.  The  devil  took  holy 
orders  more  than  once  in  that  process,  and  some 
rascals  who  have  not  yet  been  caught 
became  amazingly  pious. 

Yet  there  is  no  such  thing  as  too  scrupulous 
a  campaign;  and  it  is  just  as  well  to  have  the 
wicked  themselves  set  up  a  high  standard  of 
conduct  in  public.  Such  a  standard  will  never 
bother  the  scrupulous.  And  once  set  up  it 
will  remain.  After  all,  the  old  quarrel  between 
the  pot  and  the  kettle  puts  tidy  cooks  on  their 
guard   in  using  them. 

In  a  word,  the  political  managers  have  made 
u])  their  minds  that  the  public  demands  clean 
hands  in  asking  for  its  votes  and  in  handling  its 
campaign  funds;  and  they  are  right.  The 
public  soon  becomes  weary  of  vitu])eration  and 
a  campaign  of  personalities  is  a  low  perfor- 
mance. But  in  this  case  the  public  laughs  last 
and  best;  for  the  politicians  have  put  them- 
selves on  record  as  even  more  scrupulous  than 
most  men  had  thought  of  asking  them  to  be. 
The  jniblic,  which  is  the  only  immortal 
witness  of  these  pious  acts  and  has  been  through 
many  campaigns  and  will  go  through  many 
more,  although  suspicious  of  sudden  conver- 
sions, is  nevertheless  glad  to  see  con\'crsions 
of  any  sort.  And  the  public  will  remember 
all  the  saints  of  this  pious  year  for  their 
encouragement  in  years  to  come.  It  is  of  the 
nature  of  newly-acquired  piety  to  need  watch- 
ful encouragement. 


Copyrii^ht,  1908,  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     All  riglits  reserved 
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MR.   MAURICE    HEWLETT 

THE     DISTINGUISHED     ENOLISH     NOVELIST,    WHOSE     LATEST 
BOOKS   ARE  "the  SPANISH   JADE  "  AND  "  HALFWAY  HOUSE  " 


THE    AAIKRUAN    FLEET    STEAMING    INTO   SiDAj/x,    AUSTRALIA 

OUR     VISIT     HAS     STIRRED    UP  A     POPULAR     DESIRE  FOR    MORE    BRITISH    WARSHIPS    IN    THE 
PACIFIC     AMONG      THE      BRITISH      COLONIES     THAT      WERE     APATHETIC     ABOUT    THE    NAVY 


AMERICAN    SAILORS   PARADING    DURING    THE   RECEPTION   AT   SYDNEY 

DURING  THE  VISIT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FLEET  AT  SYDNEY,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  BANQUETS, 
EXCURSIONS,  DISPLAYS  OF  FIREWORKS,  REGATTAS,  SPORTS,  AND  MILITARY  REVIEWS  WERE 
PROVIDED  FOR  THE  OFFICERS  AND  MEN.  THE  COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE 
CITIZENS     JOINED     IN     THE     WELCOME.  THE     CARNIVAL     WAS   CONTINUOUS   FOR   A   WEEK 
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COUNT   LEO    TOLSTOY 
WHOSE  EIGHTIETH   BIRTHDAY  THIS  YEAR   BROUGHT   HIM   FELICITATIONS  FROM  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD 


DR.    LUTHER    H.   GULICK 

PRESIDENT   OF   THE   PLAYGROUND   ASSOCIATION   OF   AMERICA 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL  WILLIAM   WALLACE  WOTHERSPOON 

PRESIDENT   OF   THE   ARMY   WAR   COLLEGE.      WHO   HAS   BEEN   STUDYING   THE   STRATEGY  OF  WAR  WITH  AIRSHIPS 

lS<e  page  lOgrjl 


Pliotograplicd  for  TlIK  Wdki.d's  Wokk  by  A.  KadtlylTe  Dtijjmore 

MR.  ORVILT.H  WRIGHT  AND  THK   AKROPLANK  AT  FORT  MYER,  VA. 

TAKEN    ON    THE    DAY    MR.    WRIGHT    MADE   THE    WORLD'S    FIRST    HOUR    FLIGHT    BY    AEROPLANE 


raplicd  for  TllK  WORLD'S  WiiUK  hy  A.  U.ulLlylTc  Dugiuorc 


THE  AEROPLANE  IN  ITS  FLIGHT  OF  AN  HOUR 


IT  IS  FORTY  FEET  FROM  TIP  TO  TIP.  BY  TWISTING  THE  WINGS  AT  THE  OUTER  ENDS 
MR.  WRIGHT  CAN  BALANCE,  TURN,  AND  WHEEL  IN  SHARP  CIRCLES.  THE  LITTLE 
VERTICAL   RUDDERS  AT  THE   REAR  WILL  PROBABLY  BE   OMITTED    FROM    FUTURE   MACHINES 


TIIK    T.ATK    TJKUTKNANT  THOMAS    K.  SKLFRIDGK 

.ROHMMY    THK    MOST    WII.KI.Y    INFORMED    KXl'ERT    ON    DYNAMICS    OF    THE    AIR    AND 
JecHANICAL    FI.IcmT,  KILLED    BY    THE  FALL  OF  THE  AEROPLANE  AT  FORT  MYER,  VA. 
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CAMPAIGN  FUND  PUBLICITY,  BEFORE  OR  AFTER? 

IT  IS  a  distinct  gain  over  our  previous 
political  practice  that  both  the  ])rincipal 
parties  are  pledged  by  their  Presidential 
candidates  to  make  public  all  contributions 
to  their  campaign  funds.  Mr.  Taft's  plan  is 
to  publish  them  after  the  election,  but  Mr. 
Bryan  publishes  the  important  ones  before 
the  election.  The  President  and  Mr.  Taft 
have  argued  that  the  publication  of  the  names 
of  contributors  before  the  election  would 
subject  some  contributors  to  misrepresentation 
and  misunderstanding  —  would,  in  a  word, 
give  the  opposing  party  material  for  personal 
misrepresentation. 

On  this  subject,  Mr.  Bryan  undoubtedly 
has  the  stronger  position.  No  man  ought  to 
contribute  to  any  campaign  fund  who  has  any 
reason  to  conceal  his  contribution,  and  no 
campaign  committee  ought  to  accept  a  con- 
tribution that  it  has  any  reason,  to  conceal, 
either  for  the  moment  or  at  any  time.  If 
publicity  is  a  preventive  of  evils  of  this  sort, 
prompt  publicity  is  surely  a  better  preventive 
than  belated  publicity.  To  argue  that  con- 
tributors to  campaign  funds  would  be  mis- 
represented by  publicity  before  the  election 
is  the  same  as  to  show  only  half  confidence 
in  the  advantages  of  publicity.  It  is  in  fact 
going  only  half  the  way  toward  frankness. 

THE  ARCHBOLD-FORAKER  LETTERS 

WHAT  is  a  calm  and  fair  judgment  of  the 
whole  sensation  caused  by  Mr.  Hearst's 
publication  of  letters  written  by  Mr.  John 
D.  Archbold,  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
to  Senator  Foraker? 

First,  the  letters  were  stolen  from  the 
office  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  A  man  of 
a  fine  sense  of  honor  would  not  have  made 
stolen  letters  public,  unless  they  involved 
the  safety  of  the  nation  or  were  of  some 
such  large  import  as  to  overrule  all  personal 
considerations. 

In  the  next  place,  the  letters  were  published 
out  of  connection  with  what  went  before  and 
with  what  came  after  them;  and  unfair  infer- 
ences are  easily  drawn  from  hostilely  selected 
parts  of  any  correspondence.  There  is  no 
man  of  large  affairs  whose  correspondence 
could  not  be  twisted  by  this  method  so  as  to 
appear  to  condemn  him. 

But  Mr.  Archbold  has  not  denied  the 
authenticity  of  the  letters,  and  Senator  For- 
aker,  in  his  long  explanation,  most  of  which 


was  irrelevant,  assumed  and  thereby  acknowl- 
edged the  authenticity  of  the  most  significant 
ones. 

The  letters  of  the  greatest  significance  are 
these  —  all  written  by  Mr.  Archbold  from 
26  Broadway,  the  office  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  to  Senator  Foraker  at  his  residence 
in   Washington : 

"February  16,  1900. 
"My  Dear  Senator: — Here  is  still  another  very 
objectionable  bill.  It  is  so  outrageous  as  to  be 
ridiculous.  But  it  needs  to  be  looked  after  and 
I  hope  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  killing  it.  Am 
anxious  to  hear  from  you  as  to  the  situation  as 
a  whole." 

"  March  9,  1900. 
"My  Dear  Senator: — I  have  your  favor  of  last 
night  with  enclosure,  which  latter,  with  letter 
from  Mr.  Elliott  commenting  on  same,  I  beg  to 
send  you  herewith.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better 
to  make  a  demonstration  against  the  whole  bill, 
but  certainly  the  ninth  clause,  to  which  Mr. 
Elliott  refers,  should  be  stricken  out,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  House  Bill  No.  500,  also  introduced  by 
Mr.  Price,  in  relation  to  foreign  corporations, 
in  which  the  same  objectionable  clause  occurs. 
Am  glad  to  hear  that  you  think  the  situation  is 
fairly   well   in   hand." 

"  March   26,   1900. 
"  Dear  Senator: —  In  accordance  with  our  under- 
standing,  now  beg  to  enclose  you  certificate  of 
deposit    to    your    favor    for    $15,000.       Kindly 
acknowledge  receipt  and  oblige." 

"April  17,  1900. 
"  My  Dear  Senator: —  I  enclose  you  certificate 
of  deposit  to  your  favor  of  $14,500.  We  are 
really  at  a  loss  in  the  matter,  but  I  send  this  and 
will  be  glad  to  have  a  very  frank  talk  with  you  when 
opportunity  offers,  if  you  so  desire.  I  need 
scarcely  again  express  our  great  gratification 
over  the  favorable  outcome  of  affairs." 

"  February    25,    1902. 

"  My  Dear  Senator: —  I  venture  to  write  you 
a  word  re  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Jones  of 
Arkansas,  known  as  S.  469,  intended  to  amend 
the  act  'to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against 
unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,  etc.,'  intro- 
duced  by   him   December   4th. 

"  It  really  seems  as  though  this  bill  is  very 
unnecessarily  severe  and  even  vicious.  Is  it  not 
much  better  to  test  the  Sherman  act  before  resort- 
ing to  a  measure  of  this  kind?  I  hope  you  will 
feel  so  about  it,  and  I  will  be  greatly  pleased  to 
have  a  word  from  you  on  the  subject.  The  bill  is, 
I  believe,  still  in  committee.  With  kind  regards. 
Yours  very  truly." 
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Senator  Foraker  in  his  explanation  made 
public  another  letter  from  Mr,  Archbold, 
written  four  years  later: 

"  May  7,  1906. 

"  My  Dear  Senator: —  In  the  possibility  of  an 
action  being  brought  against  us  in  Ohio,  are 
you  in  position  to  accept  a  retainer  from  us  in 
connection   with   such   a   matter?" 

To  this  Senator  Foraker  replied,  very  properly : 

"  My  Dear  Sir:  —  My  duties  in  the  Senate  have 
so  multiplied  that  I  found  it  necessary  to  retire 
entirely  from  the  practice  of  the  law.  I  have 
not  taken  any  new  employment  for  more  than 
two  years  past. 

"On  this  account,  as  well  as  because  of  my 
relations  to  the  public  service,  I  cannot  accept  a 
retainer  in  the  contingency  named,  as  I  would 
be  very  glad  to  do  if  it  were  otherwise. 

"Assuring  you  of  my  proper  appreciation  for 
the  compliment  involved  in  the  inquiry  you  make." 

Senator  Foraker  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate 
March  4,  1897.  In  1899,  he  admits  in  his 
explanation,  he  accepted  the  employment  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  the  letters 
show  that  he  received  money  from  Mr.  Arch- 
bold  during  the  period  of  the  correspondence. 

There  is  no  proof  that  the  $15,000  and  the 
$14,500,  mentioned  in  two  of  these  letters, 
were  paid  to  Senator  Foraker  for  services  in 
connection  with  the  legislative  bills  mentioned 
in  other  letters.  The  money-payments  and 
the  mention  of  the  bills  may  have  had  no 
direct  relation  to  one  another  in  either  man's 
mind.  Senator  Foraker  declares  that  they 
did  not  have,  and  Mr.  Archbold  has  said  that 
all  his  dealings  with  Senator  Foraker  were 
legitimate.  And  The  World's  Work  is 
old-fashioned  enough  to  prefer  to  regard 
men  as  innocent  till  they  are  proved  guilty, 
and  to  give  every  man  the  benefit  of  doubt 
to  the  utmost. 

Giving  Mr.  Archbold  and  Senator  Foraker, 
then,  the  full  benefit  of  every  possible  doubt, 
what  remains? 

This  remains:  While  Mr.  F'oraker  was 
a  Senator  of  the  United  States  from  Ohio,  he 
was  by  his  own  admission,  in  the  employment 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  This  he  con- 
fesses in  his  statement.  During  that  time,  Mr. 
Archbold,  a  Vice-President  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  wrote  him  the  letters  above 
quoted  about  bills  in  the  Ohio  Legislature 
and  about  one  bill  in  Congress  that  were 
objectionable  to  Mr.  Archbold;  and  Mr. 
Archbold,  while  this  Senator  was  in  his  pay, 


asked    him   to   "look  after"  one  bill,  and  to 
"make  a  demonstration"  against  another  bill. 

To  give  both  men  the  full  benefit  of  every 
doubt,  let  us  still  assume  that  Senator  Foraker's 
paid-for  service  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Archbold 's  requests 
about  these  bills  —  that  he  was  paid  to  do 
some  legitimate  service  and  that  he  was  asked 
to  look  after  these  bills  as  a  favor  —  what 
then  remains? 

This  still  remains:  Two  rnen  of  sucli  a 
blunted  sense  of  propriety  as  to  forfeit  i)ublic 
confidence.  There  has  never  been  any  code 
of  ethics,  commercial  or  political,  api)roved 
by  American  public  sentiment,  which  excused 
a  man  who  sat  as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States 
while  he  received  money  from  any  client 
who  wrote  him  to  "  look  after "  proposed 
legislation,  either  state  or  National,  however 
vicious  the  proposed  legislation  may  have 
been.  Men  of  a  right  sense  of  public  duty 
and  of  public  service  do  not  get  into  this 
relation  to  one  another.  When  two  men  do 
get  into  this  relation  to  one  another,  the  public 
suspicion  is  irresistible  that  one  is  buying 
and  the  other  is  selling  his  official  influence. 
The  public  mind  will  not  rid  itself  of  this 
suspicion.  If  they  were  not  guilty  in  intent, 
they  were  so  blunt  to  propriety  as  to  incur  the 
certain  suspicion  of  guilt. 

However  innocent  Senator  Foraker  may 
have  been  of  a  purpose  to  do  wrong,  he  has 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  However  innocent  Mr.  Archbold  may 
have  been  of  a  purpose  to  do  wrong,  he  has 
incurred  the  suspicion  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Senator  Foraker's  political 
career  is  probably  ended.  His  influence  surely 
is  ended.  Mr.  Archbold  will  be  suspected, 
as  his  company  will  continue  to  be  suspected, 
of  using  improper  influences,  so  long  as  he  and 
his  company  refrain  from  taking  the  public 
into  their  confidence  in  all  their  ])olitical  ac- 
tivities. The  public  judgment  that  will  con- 
demn a  man  in  office  for  receiving  ])ay  from 
a  corporation  of  wide  interests,  under  these 
circumstances,  will  surely  condemn  a  man  in 
business  also  for  making  payments  to  a 
senator. 

This  is  not  a  mob-sentence,  nor  a  muck- 
raking condemnation.  It  is  a  standard  of 
judgment  that  must  be  maintained  in  j)ublic 
and  in  commercial  life  —  in  politics  and  in 
business  —  unless  we  are  ready  to  throw  away 
every  general  and  accepted  standard  of  conduct 
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and  to  permit  every  man  to  do  as  he  will, 
under  the  plea  that  he  meant  no  wrong. 
Under  that  plea,  we  should  soon  have  no 
standards  of  judgment  at  all;  for  we  should 
simply  say  that  every  man,  saint  and  villain 
alike,  has  the  right  to  be  his  own  judge. 

A  WORD  TO  THE  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

THIS  magazine  has  lately  published  much 
about  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
and  most  interesting  chapters  they  are  in 
contemporary  activity.  It  has  preferred 
to  tell  the  facts  of  achievement  rather  than 
to  rej)eat  old  talcs  of  scandal;  and  it 
has  preferred  to  permit  the  courts  to  decide 
the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence  in  the 
Government  suits,  now  pending  against  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  And  perhaps  this 
frank  and  friendly,  but  disinterested,  attitude 
toward  the  Standard  Oil  Company  warrants 
an  oj)cn  word  of  advice. 

Your  great  organization  whose  efficiency  is 
the  envy  of  the  commercial  world,  from  whose 
admirable  business  system  governments  have 
taken  lessons  in  the  conduct  of  great  practical 
affairs,  whose  employees  are  considerately 
treated  and  are  most  loyal,  whose  customers 
the  world  over  are  admirably  served,  whose 
commercial  dealings  are  models  of  good 
business  method  and  probity  —  still  your 
organization  is  suspected  by  a  large  part  of 
the  public,  and  detested  by  thousands  of 
jjcrsons  who  know,  of  their  own  knowledge, 
absolutely  nothing  about  it.  No  tale  can 
be  told  of  its  iniquity  that  does  not  find  ready 
acceptance. 

This  widespread  suspicion  has  come  from 
several  causes  —  from  the  enmity,  or  jealousy, 
of  outstripped  rivals,  from  socialistic  and 
])olitical  attacks  on  trusts  and  on  all  great 
wealth,  from  "muck-raking"  magazine  cru- 
sades against  your  company  and  its  founder, 
but  still  more  from  your  policy  of  suffering  all 
criticism,  whether  deserved  or  not,  in  silence, 
which  the  public  interprets  as  a  confession, 
and,  most  of  all,  from  the  suspicion  which  has 
arisen  of  your  secret  influence  in  political  life, 
a  suspicion  which  your  speaking  chiefly 
through  paid  press  agents  and  lawyers  has 
kept  alive,  and  which  such  an  incident  as  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Archbold's  letters  to 
Senator  Foraker  has  hardened  into  a  fixed 
public  conviction  of  wrong-doing.  For  the 
large  public,  which  hears  and  reads,  does  not 
hear  nor  read  nor  see  the  men  now  active  in 


your  company's  affairs.  They  keep  in  a 
silent  background,  and  the  public  gets  belated 
news  of  your  legislative  wishes  through  stolen 
private  letters  to  men  in  political  life. 

It  would  be  a  very  important  event  in  our 
commercial  and  political  life  if  your  rich  and 
strong  company  could  have  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  the  American  people,  and  if 
they  pointed  with  pride  to  it  at  once  as  a  great 
American  commercial  triumph  and  an  organi- 
zation that  exemplified  the  highest  ideals  in 
all  its  activities  as  it  does  in  some  of  them. 
Then  its  good  influence  both  on  our  business 
and  our  political  life  would  be  overwhelming. 

Such  a  change  is  by  no  means  impossible. 
It  can  be  made  by  right  public  conduct,  by 
moral  courage,  and  by  frankness  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Archbold's  correspondence  with  Senator 
Foraker  can  never  be  regarded  as  right  con- 
duct. Make  its  repetition  impossible,  then, 
by  pledging  yourself  to  the  public  to  use  all 
your  political  influence  hereafter  openly,  so 
that  the  public,  who  is  the  principal  party 
to  every  political  and  legislative  act,  will 
know  all  that  you  do. 

Again,  the  American  public  is  the  most 
important  personage  with  whom  you  deal  in 
all  your  world-wide  activity,  and  it  does  not 
care  to  deal  with  go-betweens.  When  your 
press  agents  and  lawyers  speak  for  you,  the 
very  nature  of  their  employment  makes  them 
timid  or  technical  or  evasive;  and  the  public 
which  is  accustomed  to  dealing  with  principals 
resents  this  treatment  and  does  not  believe 
what  they  say. 

Be  frank  with  the  people  and  protect  your 
name.  When  a  gambler  or  a  questionable 
promoter  commits  a  crime  or  even  an  indis- 
cretion in  the  financial  world  and  the  news- 
papers say  that  "Standard  Oil"  did  it,  tell 
the  whole  truth,  even  about  men  who  may 
own  Standard  Oil  stock.  When  falsehoods  are 
published  about  the  company,  tell  the  truth  to 
the  people  over  the  name  of  a  responsible  officer. 

When  men  seek  political  contributions  and 
then  make  political  capital  by  abuse  of  your 
company,  again  take  the  public  into  your  con- 
fidence and  tell  the  whole  truth  about  them. 
When  "striking"  legislators  or  congressmen 
show  an  itching  palm,  expose  them.  When 
whining  moralists  beg  help  for  "good  causes" 
and  go  away  and  prate  of  "tainted  money," 
tell  the  truth  about  them.  You  could,  if 
you  would,  doubtless,  within  a  day  blast  more 
hollow,  pious  reputations  by  publishing  evi- 
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dence  in  your  possession  than  Mr.  Hearst  can 
touch  in  a  lifetime  —  evidence  that  you  have 
a  right  to  publish  if  you  care  to.  If  you 
show^ed  moral  courage,  sycophants  would 
cease  to  fawn  around  you,  pious  beggars  would 
disappear,  statesmen  of  easy  virtue  and 
political  and  industrial  promoters  would  avoid 
you.  The  public  would  in  a  very  little  while 
see  that  you  respected  it,  and  it  would  welcome 
your  help  in  ridding  church  and  state  of  men 
of  doubtful  methods. 

If,  then,  when  you  should  say  to  the  public 
that  a  bill  in  Congress  or  in  any  legislature  is 
a  bad  bill,  or  that  another  bill  is  a  good  bill, 
the  public  would  hear  you,  respect  you,  and 
welcome  your  commercial  experience  and 
knowledge  in  helping  to  make  the  best  laws 
possible.  You  would  find  public  opinion  a 
much  more  powerful  ally  than  any  retained 
senator  or  any  number  of  attorneys. 

And  public  opinion  is  at  your  service  at  any 
time  that  you  will  frankly  and  openly  ask 
its  service  in  good  faith.  But  you  cannot  get 
it  by  employing  men,  however  legitimately, 
to  secure  it  for  you.  It  cannot  be  bought 
nor  got  by  any  secret  method.  You  must 
work  in  the  open,  or  continue  to  be  suspected 
and  hated. 

This  is  good  advice  to  some  other  corpora- 
tions, too;  for  there  are  others  whose  private 
letters  to  United  States  senators,  if  they  were 
stolen  and  published,  would  not  be  harmless 
reading. 

"  ALL  THE  BIG  FELLOWS  DO  IT  " 

MR.  ARCHBOLD'S  letters  to  Senator 
Foraker  have  a  much  wider  importance 
than  their  effect  on  the  campaign  or  on  either 
the  writer  or  the  recipient  of  Ihcm.  The 
man  in  the  street  will  tell  you  in  his  half 
thoughtless  way.  but  with  an  easy  credulity 
of  evil  that  "all  the  big  fellows  doit"  —  that 
in  high  commercial  and  financial  life  "dropping 
a  little  money"  is  the  customary  thing  in 
dealing  with  councils  and  legislatures  and 
Congress.  And  he  will  give  nobody  the 
benefit  of  any  doubt  about  criminal  intent. 

Just  to  what  extent  it  is  true  that  "all  the 
big  fellows  do  it"  no  careful  man  would  hazard 
a  guess.  But  bribery,  even  in  its  "gentler 
forms,"  is  surely  not  a  common  crime.  Still 
a  large  part  of  the  small-business  class  believe 
that  it  is  well-nigh  universal  among  the  rich. 
And  every  rumor  or  suspicion  fortifies  this 
belief  till  the  thoughtless  man  of  small  affairs 


comes  to  believe  that  most  if  not  all  successful 
men  of  large  affairs  are  corrupt,  and  even  that 
corruption  is  necessary  for  success.  Then, 
when  a  wild  politician  comes  along  declaring 
that  our  commercial  and  political  life  is  rotten 
to  the  core,  such  men  believe  him.  News- 
papers, careless  of  fact  but  careful  of  circula- 
tion, help  to  spread  and  to  deepen  this  belief. 

The  manager  of  a  newspaper  that  loves  large 
headlines  one  day  saw  one  of  his  artists  draw- 
ing bay-leaves  around  the  head  of  a  figure  in 
a  cartoon.  "Cut  out  the  bay-leaves,  John, 
They  are  no  good.  Swat  'em.  That's  what 
sells  papers." 

Presently  we  go  so  far  from  fairness  and 
sanity  that  a  fierce  campaigner  triumphantly 
asks  the  Attorney- General  of  the  United  States 
"How  many  of  the  hundred  or  two  trusts 
have  you  prosecuted,  sir?"  The  easy  infer- 
ence is  that  all  trusts  must  be  prosecuted  as 
soon  as  possible  and  that  an  administration 
that  has  not  gone  more  than  a  little  way  down 
the  list  is  making  a  bad  job  of  it  and  is  not  a 
sincere  enemy  of  wealth  nor  a  real  friend  of 
the  people. 

This  frenzy  will  pass  with  the  campaign. 
But  it  will  leave  permanent  results  on  the 
mind  of  the  masses,  especially  the  masses  of 
unsuccessful  men. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  there 
is  a  continual  improvement  in  business  morals. 
The  public  is  exacting  a  higher  standard  of 
conduct  than  it  once  exacted,  and  experience 
has  taught  the  whole  commercial  community 
many  a  wholesome  lesson.  Men  are  not 
worse  than  men  were  a  generation  ago,  but 
better.  They  are  more  scrupulous  and  more 
of  them  arc  scrupulous.  But  at  the  same  time 
it  is  well  to  remember  as  the  improvement 
goes  on  that  the  people  are  more  suspicious. 
In  a  sense  this  is  right.  The  people  ought 
to  be  more  watchful  and  emphatic  in  their 
condemnation  of  evil.  But  there  is  an  added 
danger  in  their  willingness  to  believe  evil  on 
insufficient  evidence.  The  managers  of 
great  companies,  therefore,  are  under  the 
necessity  of  being  not  only  honest  but  scrupu- 
lous and  careful  and  frank  in  proportion  to 
the  conspicuous  positions  that  they  hold. 

HOW  THE  CORPORATIONS  MAY  REFORM  POLITICS 

IT  HAS  been  an  easy  process  whereby  the 
worst  abuse  of  all  —  corporation  corruption 
—  has  come  into  our  political  and  industrial 
life,    an    abuse    in    comparison    with    which 
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rebates  and  restraint  of  trade  are  but  minor 
immoralities. 

As  soon  as  the  large  corporation  came  into 
activity,  especially  the  corporation  that  needed 
a  franchise  or  some  other  form  of  special 
legislation  by  a  council  or  a  legislature  or 
Congress,  activity  was  required  in  council 
chambers  and  at  state  capitals  and  at  Washing- 
ton to  make  sure  that  such  legislation  was 
secured.  Such  activity  may  be  wholly  legiti- 
mate. But,  where  special  legislation  is  valu- 
able, it  soon  comes  to  be  for  sale,  if  men 
of  easy  morals  control  it  or  have  influence 
in  securing  it.  And  corporations  save  time 
and  trouble  if  they  have  friends  on  the  proper 
committees.  If  these  friends  happen  to  have 
been  the  corporations'  attorneys  or  hope  to 
become  their  attorneys,  it  is  all  the  easier,  they 
discover,  to  do  a  good  service  for  friends. 

And  presently,  since  such  a  legislative  career 
may  be  made  lucrative,  men  came  to  seek 
election  for  the  profit  of  it.  If  times  are 
dull,  "strike"  bills  can  be  prepared,  the 
suppression  of  which  many  be  worth  a  con- 
sideration. There  is,  perhaps,  not  an  import- 
ant corporation  in  the  land  that  has  not  at 
some  time  been  thus  "held  up."  If  it  yields 
to  blackmail  once,  it  is  likely  to  yield  again. 

Then  there  is  one  step  further.  When 
a  corporation  that  has  been  "held  up" 
desires  special  legislation,  its  blackmailers 
become  its  agents.  Thus  they  come  to  pay 
even  for  many  a  piece  of  good  legislation 
that  ought  to  be  enacted  for  the  public  welfare 
as  well  as  for  many  a  piece  of  bad  legislation 
that  ought  never  to  be  enacted.  To  pre- 
vent legislation  or  to  procure  it  has  thus 
become  many  a  time  a  matter  of  bargain  and 
sale  —  not  by  coarse,  direct  bribery  but  by  the 
refmements  of  loans  and  counsel  fees  and 
admission  to  stock  deals. 

Who  is  to  blame?  First  of  all  the  criminal 
or  the  cowardly  corporations  and  their  robbers 
or  tools.  But  the  people  also  are  to  blame  — 
you  and  I  and  our  neighbors  who  are 
too  busy  to  see  that  incorruptible  men  are 
nominated  and  elected.  From  the  citizen, 
careless  of  his  duties,  to  the  corporation  that 
yields  or  tempts,  there  is  blame  along  the 
whole  line.  But,  if  a  distinction  is  to  be 
made,  the  corporation  is  the  most  blame- 
worthy of  all;  for,  so  long  as  it  remains  firm 
and  honest  and  frank,  the  machinery  of 
corruption  cannot  begin  to  turn.  But,  as 
soon   as   it   begins   to   yield   to   blackmail   or 


begins  to  buy  legislative  favors,  the  supreme 
damage  is  done  and  the  worst  of  political 
crimes  is  committed. 

The  proper  restraint  and  regulation  of  cor- 
porations are  necessary.  Individual  indus- 
trial liberty  must  be  secured  and  guarded. 
But  the  corruption  of  political  life  is  the 
worst  evil  that  has  grown  with  the  growth 
of  corporations;  and  any  manager  of  any 
corporation  who  commits  this  sin  is  a  public 
enemy.  As  we  become  stronger  in  civic  courage, 
this  will  be  made  plainer  by  punishment  not 
only  in  the  courts  when  possible,  but  also 
in  the  clubs,  in  social  life  and  in  commercial 
circles.  And  social  forces  and  the  power  of 
vigorous  commercial  opinion  must  mainly  be 
depended  on,  for  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
convict  any  man  of  bribery  or  of  yielding  to 
blackmail. 

The  building  up  of  a  vigorous  code  of  com- 
mercial honor  is  the  most  direct  way  to  this 
political  reform. 

The  most  important  step  would  be  taken 
if  the  corporations  were  to  become  entirely 
frank  with  the  public  —  if  they  would  expose 
every  blackmailer  and  would  openly  and 
directly  take  the  public  into  their  confidence 
when  they  want  legislation.  The  public 
suspects  them  because  they  have  not  been 
frank.  They  have  used  secret  agents  in 
dealing  with  legislative  bodies;  and  the  public 
cannot  be  blamed  for  suspecting  them. 

Such  corporations  as  have  been  in  secret 
alliance  with  politicians  against  the  public 
ought  to  see  that  an  especially  good  oppor- 
tunity has  now  come  for  them  to  make  an 
open  alliance  with  the  public  against  the 
politicians.  For  the  public  is  aroused  on  this 
subject  as  it  has,  perhaps,  never  before  been; 
and,  if  the  corporations  would  do  all  their 
political  and  legislative  work  openly,  we  should 
soon  have  a  different  class  of  men  in  public 
life  and  an  awakened  and  enlightened  general 
interest  in  politics  as  well  as  a  higher  standard 
of  conduct  in  industrial  and  commercial  life. 

MR.  HARRIMAN  AND  THE  PUBLIC 

MR.  E.  H.  HARRIMAN  spent  a  large 
part  of  the  summer  in  Oregon  and 
the  other  states  of  the  West  where  his  principal 
railroad  interests  lie.  He  accepted  many 
invitations  to  speak  in  public  on  railroad 
topics,  and  he  found  time  to  talk  to  the  news- 
papers about  big  things,  however  averse  he 
may  have  been   to  denying  silly  rumors  or 
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to  talking  cheap  sensationalism  about  politics 
and  finance.  This  change  in  Mr.  Harriman's 
attitude  toward  the  public  within  the  past  two 
years  is  significant.  For  it  was  his  habit, 
perhaps  more  than  that  of  any  other  railroad 
man  of  great  ability,  to  deny  himself  to  the 
public.  He  was  secretive,  brusque,  secluded. 
He  had  no  friends  among  the  men  who  give 
the  news  to  the  world  through  the  newspapers, 
and  he  seemed  to  desire  none.  All  that  he 
wanted  from  the  public  was  to  be  let  alone. 
His  plan  was  to  conduct  his  own  affairs,  or 
what  he  pleased  to  consider  his  own  affairs, 
without  interference  or  advice  from  the 
public. 

If  one  may  judge  from  his  latest  interview, 
the  change  is  much  deeper  than  the  mere 
assumption  of  a  more  courteous  or  obliging 
manner  toward  the  press.  One  of  the  most 
significant  things  that  he  said  was  this: 

"  The  people  are  appreciating  the  need  of  better 
railroad  service,  and  their  representatives  should 
cooperate  in  bringing  it  about.  .  .  .  Public 
sentiment  is  more  favorable  to  railroad  manage- 
ment than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  ...  If  the 
Sherman  Act  had  been  amended  it  would  have 
removed  many  of  the  animosities  and  prevented 
many  of  the  quarrels  of  the  last  three  years,  and 
we  certainly  would  not  have  had  the  business 
disturbance  of  last  fall." 

The  Mr.  Harriman  who  asks  for  the 
cooperation  of  the  people  and  their  repre- 
sentatives and  evidently  regrets  the  animosities 
of  the  last  three  years  is  not  the  same  Mr. 
Harriman  that  we  knew  only  a  year  ago. 
He  has  come  to  realize  the  fact,  evident  to 
many  men  a  long  time  ago,  that  the  owner 
of  capital  alone  cannot  sustain  a  great  railroad 
enterprise  unless  it  enlists  the  sympathies  of 
the  people  for  whose  service  the  railroad 
exists.  The  idea  of  cooperation  between 
the  people,  the  government  and  the  railroads 
was  not  one  of  the  ideas  upon  which  Mr. 
Harriman  built  up  his  railroad  kingdom. 
That  he  has  now  accepted  this  philosophy  is 
a  good  augury  both  for  him  and  for  the  country 
he  serves. 

With  the  opinion  that  any  amendment  to 
the  Sherman  Act  would  have  prevented  last 
year's  panic,  it  is  not  necessary  to  agree.  To 
many  minds,  the  causes  of  the  "disturbance" 
lay  much  deeper  than  Mr.  Harriman  seems 
to  think.  Few  thoughtful  men  will  agree 
with  him  that,  if  railroad  agreements  had  been 
allowed,   we   should    have   escaped   a   panic. 


Yet  most  thinking  men  share  his  opinion 
that  the  Sherman  Law  needs  amendment. 

But  the  point  of  most  importance  is  that 
Mr.  Harriman  now  discusses  such  subjects 
freely,  shares  his  thought  with  the  public,  gives 
the  public  the  benefit  of  his  conclusions  and  is 
disposed  to  regard  it  as  a  party  to  his  great 
public  service.  If  he  does  this,  all  the  other 
great  railroad  men  may  follow  suit. 

BANKS  CLOSER  TO  THE  PEOPLE 

PRESIDENT  WOODROW  WILSON  of 
Princeton  University  drove  home  a 
strong  truth,  in  an  address  to  the  American 
Bankers'    Association   at    Denver.     He   said: 

"The  banks  are  in  fact  singularly  remote  from 
the  laborer  and  the  body  of  the  people.  They  are 
particularly  remote  from  the  farmer  and  the  small 
trader  of  our  extensive  countrysides.  .  . 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  banker,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  men 
of  every  other  class,  to  see  to  it  that  there  be  in  his 
calling  no  class  spirit,  no  feeling  of  antagonism 
to  the  people,  to  plain  men  whom  the  bankers 
to  their  great  loss  and  detriment  do  not  know. 

"How  capital  is  to  draw  near  to  the  people  and 
serve  them  at  once  obviously  and  safely  is  the 
question,  the  great  and  now  pressing  question, 
which  it  is  the  particular  duty  of  the  banker  to 
answer.  No  one  else  can  answer  it  so  inteUigently ; 
and,  if  he  does  not  answer  it,  others  will,  it  may  be 
to  his  detriment  and  to  the  general  embarrassment 
of  the  country.  The  occasion  and  the  responsibility 
are  yours." 

In  other  words  —  "You  must  do  your  duty 
by  the  people,  or  some  financial  quack  will 
persuade  them  that  the  whole  structure  of 
the  banking  world  is  false,  and  will  foist  upon 
them  some  new  system.  In  your  own  interest 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  country,  you  must 
get  close  to  the  people." 

To  be  specific,  the  big  city  banks  must 
learn,  once  for  all,  that  the  proper  function 
of  a  bank  that  takes  mercantile  deposits  is 
not  to  loan  money  on  Wall  Street  collaterals, 
nor  to  turn  its  back  upon  mercantile  discounts. 
Many  of  these  big  banks  have  only  half  learned 
this  lesson;  and  this  fact,  more,  perhaps,  than 
any  other,  lends  a  color  of  reasonableness  to 
the  growing  demands  for  closer  government 
regulation,  and  tighter  legal  restriction  by  the 
several  states. 

So  much  for  banking  proper.  But  to  give 
the  people  —  especially  in  the  small  towns  — 
machinery  for  their  first  start  toward  the  use 
of  banks,  more  savings-banks  are  necessary  — 
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so  many  more  that  enough  can  be  supplied 
only  by  the  Government.  Look  at  the  two 
accompanying  maps  of  Georgia,  which  has 
been  selected  as  an  example  of  a  rural  state. 
One  maj)  shows  the  number  of  savings-banks 
now  in  existence;  and  the  other  the  number 
of  money-order  post  offices,  which  would  all 
become  government  savings-banks  under 
the  measure  proposed  by  the  Post-office 
Department.  Country  people  —  the  mass  of 
the  pco])le  —  cannot  borrow  money  or  wisely 
use    banks    till    they    begin    to    save    money. 


proximity  to  the  trusts  means  power  to  shape 
legislation  and  the  administration  of  the  laws 
so  as  to  give  those  who  control  the  great 
aggregations  of  capital  unfair  advantages  over 
the  unorganized  mass  of  j)Oorer  men. 

This  is  the  one  thought  that  is  of  more 
importance  in  the  minds  of  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  to-day  than  any  other.  It 
shapes  their  political  action  and  their  social 
theories  and  it  colors  their  whole  philosophy 
of  life. 

To  an  extent  it  is  true  —  not  to  the  extent 
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THE  SAVINGS-BANKS  IN  GEORGIA 
At  present  only  a  few  of  the  people  have  facilities  for  depositing  their 
small  savings  accounts 

Every  encouragement  to  save  money  is  a  dis- 
couragement to  financial  quackery. 


THE     ONE     CONTROLLING     THOUGHT 
PEOPLE 


OF     THE 


BUT  "getting  the  banks  closer  to  the 
people"  means  more  than  better  bank- 
ing practice  and  more  than  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  savings-banks.  A  "bank,"  in  the 
vocabulary  of  the  multitude  means  "the 
money-power";  and  the  money-power  means 
fmancial  proximity  to  the  trusts;  and  financial 


n.c. 
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THE  MONEY-ORDER  POST  OFFICES  IN  GEORGIA 

Which  will  be  postal   savings-banks   if   the    Administration's   plan   is 

approved  by  Congress 

that  vast  numbers  of  persons  believe  it  to  be 
true.  And  every  man  who  helps  by  frankness 
and  by  fair  dealing  to  make  this  suspicion  less 
groundless  and  less  true  does  as  good  service 
to  the  public  as  a  man  can  do  in  this  generation. 

THE  SAVINGS-BANKS  STRONG  IN  A  BAD  YEAR 

IN  THE  Government  report  on  savings-banks 
in  the  year  that  ended  June  30,  1908,  it  is 
pleasant  to  note  that  there  are  now  thirty-eight 
more  savings-banks  in  the  country  than  there 
were  last  year,  and  that  the  number  of  depositors 
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increased  117,037  between  June  1907  and  June 
1908.  There  was,  therefore,  even  in  that 
"  bad  "  year  a  growth  of  the  demand  for  savings 
facilities. 

The  total  amount  of  the  deposits  decreased 
during  the  year  nearly  $30,000,000;  the 
average  deposit  declined  from  $429.64  to 
$420.47;  and  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  depositors  was  less  than  one-quarter  of  the 
increase  in  the  preceding  year.  Thus  during 
1907-8,  savings  were  called  upon  by  some 
persons  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  and  the 
banks  were  obliged  in  many  thousands  of  cases 
to  pay  out  accumulated  funds  to  men  out  of 
work. 

That  the  banks  in  the  great  cities  weathered 
the  storm  without  greater  losses  of  deposits 
is  the  strongest  endorsement  of  the  savings- 
bank  system.  The  principal  losers  were  the 
banks  of  New  York,  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  Illinois,  the  former  showing  a  decrease 
of  about  $16,000,000,  and  Illinois  about 
$13,000,000.  In  Illinois,  however,  the  large 
part  of  the  savings  is  held  by  commercial  banks, 
not  by  true  savings-banks  as  the  term  is  known 
in  the  East.  The  decrease  of  nearly  10  per  cent, 
is,  therefore,  probably  not  so  significant. 

The  New  England  states,  without  exception, 
show  good  gains.  So  do  the  Eastern  states, 
with  the  exception  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  The  brunt  of  the  loss  fell  on  the  banks 
of  the  Middle  West  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  It 
is  in  these  states  that  the  savings  banks  have 
attained  least  dignity,  and  have  less  hold  upon 
the  confidence  of  the  people. 

If  any  man  at  this  late  day  needs  to  be 
persuaded  that  a  sound  savings-bank  system  is 
of  inestimable  importance,  he  may  study  the 
fact  that  not  a  single  Eastern  savings-bank 
failed  in  the  panic  year,  and  that  the  aggregate 
savings  deposits  of  the  New  England  and 
Eastern  states  increased  during  that  year  by 
$14,000,000  in  spite  of  the  number  of  men  out 
of  work. 

"SURE"   AND   "DOUBTFUL"    STATES    IN    THE 
ELECTION 

THERE  are  now  483  votes  in  the  Electoral 
College.  Out  of  the  46  states,  24  have 
changed  their  politics  at  least  once  since  1892. 
West  Virginia  has  Republican  factional 
quarrels  that  may  turn  it  to  Mr.  Bryan,  although 
it  turned  Republican  because  of  him.  Sup- 
pose that  this  happens  and  that  Mr.  Bryan  wins 
back  all  the  states  which  he  carried  in  1896 


but  which  went  to  Mr.  McKinley  in  1900;  the 
electoral  vote  would  then  still  be  263  Republi- 
can, 220  Democratic.  If  in  addition  to  this  he 
should  carry  New  York  or  Ohio  he  would  win 
the  election.  New  Jersey,  with  California, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  or 
Iowa,  with  the  states  that  he  carried  in  1896 
would  elect  him.  These  combinations  seem  to 
exhaust  the  Bryan  possibilities. 

The  groups  of  "sure"  states  and  of  various 
kinds  of  "doubtful"  states  follow: 


Republican  Column 


Iowa  .... 
Maine      .     .     . 
Massachusetts 
Minnesota 
New  Hampshire 
Ohio         .     .     . 
Oregon    . 
Pennsylvania    . 
Rhode  Island    . 
Vermont       .     . 


13 

6 

16 

II 

4 
23 

4 
34 

4 

4 

119 


Reprihlican   except  in  i8q2 

California     ....  lo 

Illinois 27 

Michigan      ....  14 

Wisconsin     ....  13 

64 
Safely  Repuhlicaji 
North  Dakota        .     .         4 

187 

Voted  for  Bryan  in  i8q8,  but 

for  McKinley  in  1900 
South  Dakota        .     .         4 
Utah        .     ,     .     ,     .         3 
Washington      ...         5 
Wyoming      ....  3 

Kansas    .....       10 
Nebraska     ....         8 

Republican  since   1892 
Delaware      ....  3 

West  Virginia   ...         7 


Democratic     in     1892,  and 

Republican  since 

New  York        ...  39 

New  Jersey       ...  12 

Indiana 15 

Connecticut       ...  7 

73 
303 


Democratic  Column 

Alabama       ....  11 

Arkansas      ....  9 

Florida 5 

Georgia 13 

Louisiana     ....  9 

Maryland     ....  8 

Mississippi        ...  10 

North  Carolina      .     .  12 

South  Carolina      .     .  9 

Tennessee    ....  12 

Texas 18 

Virginia        ....  12 

128 

Democratic  except  once 
Kentucky     ....        13 
Missouri       ....       18 


Probably  Democratic 
Oklahoma    .... 


31 

7 
66 


Voted  for  Bryan  in  1896 
and  1900;  Roosevelt  in 
1904 

Nevada   3 

Colorado      ....  5 

Montana      ....  3 

Idaho 3 

14 


(Ohio  divided  its  elec- 
toral vote  in  1892,  giv- 
ing I  vote  to  Cleve- 
land and  22  to  Harrison. 
Kentucky,  California, 
Michigan,  and  North 
Dakota  all  cast  divided 
votes  in  1892) 


180 


The    classification    of    the   states    indicates 
clearly  that  there  is  now  no  one  state  that  can 
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be  called  "pivotal."  No  one  state  may  turn 
the  election,  as  New  York  could  from  1876  till 
1892,  when  the  balance  between  the  surely 
Republican  and  the  surely  Democratic  states 
was  so  nearly  even  that  New  York's  large 
electoral  vote  could  more  than  span  the 
difference. 

THE    CONGRESSIONAL    ELECTION 

THE  Congressional  election  is  as  important 
as  the  Presidential  election,  especially 
at  a  time  when  a  change  in  the  Speaker's 
chair  is  necessary  for  anything  like  en- 
lightened legislation.  The  Congressional  elec- 
tion, too,  will  show  to  what  extent  the 
people  have  concerned  themselves  about  tariff 
reduction. 

The  map  on  page  10859  shows  the  Con- 
gressional districts  that  are  now  Democratic 
and  those  that  are  Republican.  But  a 
hasty  glance  at  it  may  make  an  impression 
somewhat  unfair  to  the  Democrats;  for 
most  of  the  Democratic  districts  in  the 
Northern  states  do  not  appear  prominently 
on  a  map.  New  York,  for  instance,  has  11 
Democrats  and  26  Republicans  in  Con- 
gress; New  Jersey,  4  Democrats  and  6 
Republicans;  Pennsylvania,  7  Democrats  and 
25  Republicans;  Massachusetts,  3  Democrats 
and  II  Republicans;  Ohio,  5  Democrats  and 
16  Republicans. 

In  the  present  Congress  the  Republicans 
have  a  majority  of  58. 

THE  COMMISSION  ON  COUNTRY  LIFE 

THE  Commission  on  Country  Life,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  of  which 
Dean  Bailey,  of  the  Agricultural  College  of 
New  York,  is  at  the  head,  has  sent  out  a 
series  of  inquiries  to  300,000  or  more  residents 
of  the  country  and  persons  who  have  made  a 
special  study  of  rural  problems. 

(i)  Whether  the  conditions  with  regard  to 
each  subject  in  the  neighborhood  where  the 
correspondent  lives  is  satisfactory  or  not. 

(2)  Why?    and 

(3)  What  suggestions  the  correspondent 
has  to  make? 

The  general  subjects  taken  up  in  these 
queries  are: 

Home-making  —  The  choice  and  preparation 
of  food;  wells  and  water  and  waste;  house  con- 
struction; conveniences  and  appliances;  help. 

Education  —  Rural  schools;  agricultural  and 
household    subjects;  preparation   of   teachers    for 


country  life;  farmers'  institutes;  colleges;  exten- 
sion work. 

Buying  and  Selling  —  Cooperation  in  dairying, 
in  poultry,  in  raising  fruit,  marketing,  etc.;  middle- 
men, buying-associations. 

Communication  —  Roads;  trolley-lines,  tele- 
phones, postal  service. 

Organizations  —  Farmers'  clubs;  granges; 
experiment  club;  farmers'  unions,  etc.;  women's 
organizations. 

Land  —  Tenancy;  form  of  rental. 

Farm  Labor  —  The  supply  of;  housing; 
wages,  board. 

Finance  —  Savings-banks;  rural  credit  societies; 
insurance. 

Public  Health  —  The  regulation  of;  water 
supplies;  the  prevention  of  disease. 

Social  Life  —  Public  gatherings;  festival  days, 
literary  clubs;  reading  clubs;  church,  school- 
house,  and  other  social  centres. 

Everybody  is  asked,  moreover,  to  make  any 
general  .suggestions  that  he  will.  These  in- 
quiries have  been  sent  also  to  the  whole  press 
of  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  such  thing  possible  as  an  ex- 
haustive report  on  all  the  practical  kinds  of 
organization  in  country  life  over  so  wide  an 
area  as  the  United  States,  but  the  main  purpose 
of  the  commission  is  not  to  try  to  make  an 
exhaustive  investigation.  Its  main  purpose 
is  rather  clearly  to  explain  plans  that  have 
worked  successfully  in  some  communities  and 
that,  therefore,  may  be  expected  to  work 
successfully  in  other  communities  —  in  a  word, 
to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  organizing 
rural  life  so  as  to  give  every  section  of  the 
country  the  most  suggestive  experience  of 
the  other  sections. 

The  public  mind  will  concentrate  itself 
seriously  on  only  one  subject  at  a  time.  As 
soon  as  the  election  is  passed  and  the  cam- 
paign is  forgotten,  the  work  of  this  commission, 
which  concerns  a  subject  much  more  perman- 
ent and  very  much  more  important  than  any 
partisan  question,  and  has  no  more  to  do 
with  politics  than  it  has  to  do  with  the  moon, 
may  take  a  firm  hold  on  public  attention. 
Then,  if  the  public  opinion  of  the  whole  United 
States  do  take  hold  on  it  in  this  fashion,  it 
will  result  in  a  forward  movement  of  the  most 
far-reaching  and  important  sort. 

The  truth  is,  the  organization  of  country 
life  is  the  subject  that,  in  one  form  or  other, 
is  now  engaging  the  most  serious  attention 
of  all  social  philosophers  —  of  all  men,  in 
fact,    who    profoundly    believe    in    the    right 
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organization  of  human  society  in  general.  In 
a  country  like  ours  —  of  great  area  and  of 
rich  ])roductive  land  —  life  in  cities  and  towns 
is  not  the  normal  life  for  any  large  proportion 
of  the  people.  Nor  is  it  the  best  or  most 
wholesome  life.  Its  attractions  for  most  men 
are  either  socially  or  economically  unsound 
attractions.  But  town  life  already  has  organi- 
zation, and  it  is  pleasant  or  profitable  accord- 
ingly. For  organization  is  the  greatest  inven- 
tion of  modem  times  and  the  greatest  engine 
of  all  progress.  The  purpose  of  this  com- 
mission is  to  emphasize  this  large  fact  and 
to  show,  as  far  as  it  can,  how  rapidly 
organization  is  going  on  in  our  country 
and,  if  possible,  how  it  may  be  naturally 
hastened. 

Early  in  November,  the  commission  will 
begin  a  series  of  hearings,  beginning  at  Wash- 
ington, going  through  the  Southern  states  to 
California  and  back  through  the  central  and 
northern  part  of  the  country,  returning  to 
Washington  to  meet  with  the  National  Con- 
servation Commission  on  December  8th. 
Meetings  will  also  be  held  in  New  England 
and  other  parts  of  the  Northeastern  states; 
and  the  hearings  will  close  at  the  National 
Corn  Exposition  in  Omaha  in  the  middle  of 
December.  The  object  in  holding  these 
hearings  is  to  enable  the  commission  to 
secure  opinions,  information,  and  suggestions 
in  respect  to  rural  life  in  the  entire  country. 
The  date  of  the  meetings  will  be  scheduled 
days  in  advance  so  that  wide  publicity  may 
be  given  through  the  press  of  the  various 
regions;  and  the  rural  organizations  will  be 
notified  and  invited  to  send  delegates.  All 
persons  who  are  interested  in  country  life, 
whether  actual  farmers  or  not,  and  who  have 
practical  suggestions  to  offer,  will  be  welcomed 
at  these  meetings.  It  is  especially  desired  to 
secure  the  opinions  of  those  who  are  actually 
working  the  land;  but  the  commission  also 
desires  the  opinions  of  persons  who  are  doing 
business  in  the  open  country,  rural  teachers 
and  pastors,  chambers  of  commerce,  transpor- 
tation men,  editors,  and  any  others  who  are 
studying  the  question. 

Some  of  the  larger  questions  will  receive 
particular  attention  from  different  members  of 
the  commission,  although  it  will  be  impossible 
in  the  brief  time  at  its  disposal  to  make  any 
thoroughgoing  investigation  in  any  one  of 
them.  Ten  general  subjects  have  been 
assigned  to   members  of   the  commission  for 


particular  study,  and  a  very  large  special 
correspondence  will  be  engaged  in  by  the 
commission  and  its  members. 

The  general  purpose  is  to  arrive  at  an 
understanding  of  conditions  and  of  public 
opinion  with  regard  to  American  country  life 
as  a  basis  for  a  report  and  recommendation 
to  the  President.  To  this  end  the  commission 
invites  the  cooperation  of  every  citizen. 

GOOD  WORK   AT  PANAMA 

THE  digging  of  the  Panama  Canal  is 
going  ahead  faster  even  than  enthusiasts 
for  the  enterprise  anticipated.  It  is  now 
promised  that  the  canal  will  be  open  on  New 
Year's  1915,  and  there  are  some  who  beUeve 
that  it  will  be  finished  before  that  date.  The 
sooner  it  is  open  the  sooner  the  efficiency 
of  every  ship  in  our  navy  will  be  doubled; 
for  then  the  full  strength  of  the  fleets  will  be 
available  for  use  on  both  our  coasts  and  on 
both  oceans. 

But  there  are  more  or  less  patriotic 
reasons  also  for  pride  in  the  rapidity  of  this 
work.  It  is  proof  of  the  skill  of  American 
engineers  and  of  American  management  of 
great  undertakings.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
unfair,  considering  the  advances  in  sanitary 
engineering  since  De  Lesseps's  time,  to  com- 
pare our  work  with  the  French.  But  to-day 
yellow  fever  has  been  driven  from  the  Isthmus, 
where  five  years  ago  men  worked  in  fear  of  their 
lives;  the  pest-breeding  filth  of  the  nearby 
towns  in  Panama  and  the  early  labor  camps 
has  been  thoroughly  cleaned  away;  com- 
fortable homes  and  well  organized  social  com- 
munities have  been  created  for  the  workers, 
with  schools,  churches,  and  club  houses;  and 
this  year  more  than  two  and  a  third  million 
cubic  yards  of  rock  and  earth  were  excavated 
during  the  months  of  the  dry  season.  Imagine 
a  great  hole  a  mile  square  and  more  than  thirty 
feet  deep!  This  represents  the  digging  of  the 
past  year.  Hundreds  of  steam  shovels,  thou- 
sands of  cars,  and  dozens  of  barges  are  in  con- 
stant use.  Every  month  405  tons  of  dynamite 
are  used  in  blasting.  The  army  of  men  at 
work  averages  near  thirty  thousand. 

The  whole  report  of  the  commission  that 
recently  investigated  the  work  tells  of  efficient 
management  of  an  immense  undertaking.  And 
this  management  is  of  our  regular  army 
engineers.  These  men  have  brought  to  the 
point  of  efficiency  a  work  abandoned  by  some 
of  the  best  knov>^n  engineers  of  our  own  country; 
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and  this  Government  work  is  free  even  from  the 
suspicion  of  "graft." 

STILL  A  LITTLE   BUSINESS  HESITANCY 

WHILE  the  great  manufacturing  indus- 
tries and  merchants  report  that  con- 
ditions are  improving,  there  is  still  considerable 
hesitation  in  business  circles,  especially  in 
the  Eastern  states.  Conservatism  holds  down 
the  volume  of  buying  in  the  wholesale  centres, 
and  prompts  the  resumption  of  factories  on 
a  small  scale  rather  than  at  full  capacity. 
Many  factories  open,  work  off  their  accumu- 
lated orders,  then  close  down  again.  In  normal 
times,  the  owner  of  a  plant  prefers  to  run  it 
steadily,  even  at  a  loss  during  a  part  of  the 
time.  Men  do  not  like  to  have  their  workmen 
scatter,  even  though  holding  them  together 
means  a  net  loss  for  weeks  or  months.  But 
now  with  labor  plentiful,  orders  light,  and 
working  capital  often  slender,  men  prefe 
to  shut  down  for  a  month  or  so  at  a  time 
rather  than  run  their  plants  at  a  temporary 
loss.  In  other  words,  the  owners  of  factories 
are  more  conservative  or  cautious  than  they 
have  been  before  for  many  years.  They  are 
not  quite  sure  that  business  activity  will  con- 
tinue brisk.  How  much  of  this  hesitancy 
is  due  to  the  campaign  one  cannot  guess 
until  the  election.  Doubtless  it  plays  a  part; 
but  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  it 
is  a  secondary  part.  The  real  cause  of  hesi- 
tancy is  that  the  sudden  halt  of  last  fall  and 
winter  frightened  men  of  business  a  little 
more  than  they  care  to  admit  in  public;  but 
nobody  doubts,  or  can  find  reason  to  doubt, 
the  continued  return  of  confidence  and  of 
activity  till  fully  normal  conditions  are  restored. 

DOES  IT  COST  LESS  TO  LIVE? 

WHEN  the  panic  came  last  year,  economists 
made  haste  to  point  out,  as  one  miti- 
gating circumstance,  that  one  of  its  first 
effects  w^ould  be  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living. 
Arguing  from  experience  as  well  as  from 
scientific  theory,  they  demonstrated  that  food, 
clothing,  and  all  other  such  items  would 
come  down  in  price.  But  the  prices  of  com- 
modities have  shown  a  remarkable  stability 
instead  of  a  rapid  decline  to  correspond  to 
the  rapid  cessation  of  revenue-producing  labor 
in  the  country. 

If  one  takes  as  a  criterion  the  "average" 
compiled  by  Bradstreei's,  it  appears  that  the 
prices  of   commodities  declined  14  per  cent. 


between  September  i,  1907  and  September 
I,  1908.  This  looks  like  a  material  reduction, 
and  justifies,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  pre- 
dictions of  economists.  On  closer  analysis, 
however,  it  appears  that  the  actual  household 
living  expenses  have  not  declined  in  anything 
like  this  ratio.  The  "average"  is  based 
on  the  prices  of  a  great  many  items,  iron, 
copper,  tin,  and  many  other  things  that 
little  concern  the  keeper  of  the  house,  as 
well  as  on  f^our,  fruits,  and  meat.  Turning 
to  the  itemized  prices,  flour  shows  an  advance 
of  nearly  10  per  cent.,  beef  an  advance  of  25 
per  cent.,  corn  an  advance  of  more  than  30 
per  cent.  Provisions  show  practically  no 
change  for  the  year.  Thus  the  chief  items 
in  household  bills  have  not  been  decreased 
as  a  result  of  slackened  activity  in  the 
business  world.  The  man  with  a  greatly 
lessened  earning  power  still  has  quite  as  large 
bills  to  pay  for  his  living.  The  necessary 
influence  is  that  the  average  man  in  the 
United  States  is  poorer  to-day  than  he  was 
a  year  ago. 

In  clothing,  however,  he  can  get  bargains. 
The  average  prices  of  textiles  show  a  decline 
of  about  20  per  cent.  A  clothing  company, 
which  has  six  large  stores  about  New  York, 
made  in  the  six  months  that  ended  in  August 
25  per  cent,  less  than  the  profits  of  the  same 
period  the  year  before.  One  wholesale  clothing 
house  of  wide  commercial  affiliations,  instead 
of  a  profit  of  nearly  half  a  million  dollars, 
as  on  the  year  before,  had  a  net  loss  of  about 
$7,000.  In  spite  of  lower  prices,  the  volume 
of  business  declined. 

In  theory,  the  cost  of  living  has  been  reduced. 
In  fact,  it  costs  as  much  to  live  to-day  as  it 
did  a  year  ago.  Nor  is  there  any  sign  of  a 
reduction.  Your  butcher  and  your  grocer  will 
hold  out  no  hope.  The  dry  weather  of  the 
early  fall,  in  fact,  carried  a  threat.  Unless 
there  is  an  extraordinary  and  quick  trade 
revival,  bringing  back  work  for  the  people 
who  are  yet  out  of  work,  the  winter  promises 
to  be  a  hard  one,  with  smaller  average  revenues 
than  for  many  years,  and  with  prices  of 
necessities  as  high  as  ever,  and  in  some  import- 
ant items  higher  than  ever. 

THE  LESSON  OF  THE  FOREST  FIRES 

DURING  the  long  drought  last  summer, 
forest  fires  burned  for  200  miles  along 
the  Mesaba  range  and  in  the  copper  regions 
of   Minnesota.     Camps,    villages,   and    towns 
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fought  for  existence,  some  of  them  unsuccess- 
fully. Chisholm,  for  example,  a  town  of 
7,000,  was  completely  destroyed.  There  were 
fires  in  Wisconsin,  too,  and  the  smoke  from 
those  in  northern  Michigan  darkened  the 
country  far  eastward.  In  Maine,  in  upper 
New  York,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  California, 
and  in  Ontario  and  Vancouver  in  Canada 
also,  the  woods  were  on  fire.  This  is  the 
largest  burning  area  that  we  have  had  for 
many  years,  but  every  year  there  are  fires  in 
the  forests,  which,  if  a  long  drought  came, 
would  grow  to  these  same  proportions. 

Besides  the  destruction  of  towns  and  the 
loss  of  life  (there  have  been  nearly  two  thou- 
sand people  lost  in  our  forest  fires  in  the 
last  thirty  years),  the  timber  supply  is,  of 
course,  menaced;  and,  without  fires,  the 
present  rate  of  consumption  will  practically 
exhaust  the  supply  within  a  generation 
or  two. 

A  large  part  of  the  loss  by  fire  can  be  pre- 
vented by  proper  action  by  the  states.  If 
it  is  a  duty  of  the  state  to  preserve  the  public 
health,  it  surely  is  a  duty  to  preserve  public 
property  of  this  kind;  for,  although  the 
lumber  may  be  in  private  ownership,  it  is 
important  enough  to  the  general  welfare 
for  its  care  to  be  a  public  charge;  and  a  fire 
respects  no  lines  of  ownership. 

Flood  and  fire  have  both  taken  heavy  toll 
this  year,  and  enforced  the  lesson  of  the  need 
of  community  vigilance,  whether  the  com- 
munity be  town,  county,  state  or  the  Federal 
Government. 

Fortunately,  some  of  the  Eastern  states 
are  beginning  to  realize  that,  while  other 
regions  may,  perhaps,  supi)ly  them  with 
lumber,  no  other  forests  than  their  own  can 
preserve  their  soil  and  water,  or  affect  the 
climate,  or  provide  accessible  playgrounds 
for  their  people.  For  example.  New  Jersey 
has  nearly  two  hundred  township  and  district 
wardens,  and  more  than  seventy-five  railroad 
wardens,  of  whose  work  Mr.  Alfred  Gaskill, 
the  State  Forester,  says: 

"  New  Jersey  claims  to  have  the  most  advanced 
forest  fire  service  of  all  the  states  in  the  Union, 
mainly  because  it  is  organized  to  look  after  all 
woodland,  irrespective  of  ownership.  Fires  still 
burn;  and  during  the  past  season  they  have  been 
pretty  bad,  yet  the  organization  is  doing  effective 
work,  and  the  total  loss  this  year  is  not  likely  to 
be  more  than  a  fraction  of  what  it  would  have  been 
without  the  fire  service." 


The  following  figures  show  the  increasing 
eflficiency  of  this  work: 

Summary  of  Forest  Fires,  from  N.  J.  State  Records 
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Pennsylvania  has  an  active  commissioner 
of  forestry,  who  supervises  the  quarter  of  a 
million  acres  of  state  forest  reserves.  New 
York  has  forest  reserves,  and  a  large  nursery 
to  supply  young  trees  for  reforesting,  and  132 
fire  wardens.  But,  in  spite  of  these,  there 
are  destructive  fires  in  the  Adirondacks,  some 
inevitable,  and  others  that  a  better  supported 
fire  service  would  subdue.  Private  owners, 
too,  such  as  the  paper  mill  companies  in  New 
England,  have  fire  wardens,  which  help  the 
state  service. 

All  these  facts  show  that  we  are  beginning 
to  recognize  the  difference  between  use  and 
abuse;  but  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  popular 
education  to  be  done  before  the  forests  will 
be  out  of  danger  of  total  destruction. 

POOR  RICHARD'S  £1,000  A  CENTURY  AFTER 

THE  Franklin  Union,  an  industrial  school 
principally  for  men  and  women  who 
arc  already  at  work,  was  lately  o])ened  in 
Boston,  in  a  building  paid  for  by  the  principal 
and  the  interest  of  the;^i,ooo  which  Benjamin 
Franklin  left  to  his  native  city  118  years  ago. 
The  Franklin  Union  will  be  like  the  Cooper 
Union  in  New  York,  where  every  year  more 
than  two  thousand  men  and  women  attend 
courses,  and  where  in  1907,  578,582  people 
used    the   library. 

After  a  hundred  years,  the  amount  of  the 
Franklin  Fund  available  for  the  city's  use  was 
not  quite  a  third  of  a  million  dollars.  Dr. 
Henry  S.  Pritchett,  then  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Managers,  interested  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  in  it,  and  he  generously  offered  to 
duplicate  the  amount  of  the  fund  as  it  stood 
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in  September,  1904:  $408,000.  This  gift  is 
to  be  used  as  an  endowment  for  a  school  for 
the  industrial  training  of  men  and  women  — 
the  Franklin  Fund  to  secure  the  building 
and  Mr.  Carnegie's  gift  to  supply  an  income 
for  expenses. 

From  the  beginning,  emphasis  will  be  laid 
on  industrial  training,  and  every  assistance 
will  be  given  the  man  who  already  has  some 
knowledge  of  a  trade  and  who  desires  to 
improve  himself.  Practical  men  will  be  the 
instructors  —  who  have  had  technical  educa- 
tion and  extensive  experience.  Students  will 
not  be  expected  to  listen  to  long  lectures  on 
the  theory  of  their  trades.  The  plumber's 
assistant  who  wishes  to  learn  all  the  branches 
of  plumbing  will  be  instructed  in  actual  work. 

The  clerk  who  wishes  to  become  a  chauffeur 
will  master  the  intricacies  of  the  motor  car, 
learning  by  doing. 

This  adds  one  more  school  of  the  most 
practical  kind  to  the  few  that  we  had  to  sup- 
ply this  gap  in  our  educational  and  industrial 
life,  which,  since  the  decay  of  apprenticeships, 
has  small  provision  for  supplying  the  con- 
stant need  of  trained  workmen.  It  is  par- 
ticularly fitting  that  the  money  bequeathed 
by  Benjamin  Franklin  should  be  used  in  so 
wise  and  practical  a  way  in  helping  men  to 
help  themselves.  Such  a  use  would  please 
the  most  practical  and  thrifty  of  philosophers. 

THE  AIRSHIP  ACCIDENTS 

IT  IS  remarkable  that  the  first  serious 
catastrophe  in  mechanical  flight  occurred 
in  a  trial  of  the  machine  that  was  the  most 
nearly  perfect,  and  that  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened with  the  best  airship  yet  built.  Both 
the  Zeppelin  airship  and  the  Wright  aeroplane 
were  (with  a  certain  reservation  in  the  case 
of  airships),  the  only  flying  machines  upon 
which  their  owners  had  ever  dared  to  fly  far 
enough  to  get  into  serious  trouble.  The 
Wright  aeroplane  was  the  only  one  that  ever 
attempted  anything  more  than  extremely 
guarded  flight. 

The  long  flights  of  the  European  imitations 
of  the  Wright  flyers  have  all  been  made  under 
easy  exhibition  conditions:  the  machines  were 
capable  of  flying  indefinitely  while  not  a  wind 
stirred  and  the  gasolene  motors  kept  running. 
And  the  flying  was  extremely  simple,  round 
and  round  a  track.  But  Mr.  Wilbur  Wright 
and  his  brother  have  made  sharp  turns,  high 
flights,  and  bird-like   circles  and   both  could 


have  done  the  same  in  winds.  Mr.  Orville 
Wright  flew  only  in  calms  at  Fort  Myer  for 
business  reasons:  he  w^as  under  contract  to 
deliver  a  machine  to  cost  the  Government 
$25,000;  and  it  was  business  prudence  (and 
the  Messrs.  Wright,  although  inventors,  are 
hard-headed  men)  to  choose  the  best  conditions. 
As  it  was,  the  evolutions  over  the  parade- 
ground,  where  the  big  aeroplane  went  at  the 
rate  of  an  express  train  seventy-five  feet  above 
the  ground,  were  bold,  compared  with  any  ever 
made  by  another  machine. 

It  was  in  this  real  flight  —  the  only  kind  of 
flight  that  would  ever  be  of  use  in  war,  in 
work,  or  in  sport  —  that  the  fatal  accident 
occurred,  in  which  Lieutenant  T.  E.  Selfridge, 
of  the  United  States  Army,  was  killed,  and 
Mr.  Orville  Wright  was  seriously  injured. 
This  unforeseen  trouble  does  not  point  to  any 
defect  of  plan  in  the  aeroplane.  It  was  an 
accident  that  may  never  happen  to  another 
machine  built  on  the  same  model  as  the  Fort 
Myer  aeroplane.  In  fact,  the  brothers  Wright 
had  in  mind  long  before  this  fatal  accident 
an  improvement  of  their  machine  that  would 
have  made  this  accident  impossible. 

Of  the  Zeppelin  airship  the  same  thing  can 
be  said.  It  was  the  success  of  the  machine 
that  made  the  catastrophe  possible.  But 
there  is  nothing  about  the  accident  to  either 
of  these  two  aircraft,  different  in  everything 
except  that  they  are  both  wonderful  mechanical 
achievements  and  that  they  both  "arrived" 
at  the  same  time,  to  discourage  anybody  who 
wishes  to  see  aerial  navigation.  More  Zeppe- 
lin airships  are  already  under  construction. 
Materials  were  in  course  of  manufacture  before 
the  destruction  of  Zeppelin  IV.  And  the 
Navy  Department  at  Washington,  in  spite  of 
the  accident  at  Fort  Myer,  has  prepared 
specifications  for  a  flying-machine  especially 
designed  for  use  at  sea. 

It  is  reported  from  Euroj^e  that  a  prominent 
French  promoter  has  bought  from  the  Wrights 
for  $100,000  the  right  to  manufacture  their 
aeroplanes  in  France  and  that  fifty  machines 
have  already  been  ordered.  Meanwhile  Mr. 
Wilbur  Wright  has  won  prizes  for  aeroplane 
flight  in  Europe. 

LIEUTENANT  SELFRIDGE 

WHEN  the  fall  cf  the  Wright  aero])lane 
at  Fort  Myer,  Va.,  caused  the  death 
of  Lieutenant  Thomas  E.  Selfridge,  the 
United    States   Army   lost   a  young  officer  of 
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more  than  usual  abilities  —  a  fine,  manly 
fellow  who  was  a  soldier  all  the  way  through. 

He  was  graduated  with  honors  at  West 
Point  in  1903.  He  was  assigned  to  the  Artil- 
lery and  distinguished  himself.  When  the 
War  Department  recognized  the  seriousness 
of  the  coming  of  motor-balloons  and  aeroplanes 
as  fighting-machines,  he  was  already  interested 
and  u{)on  his  ref|uest  was  detailed  to  the 
Aeronautical  Division  in  the  Signal  Cori)S  and 
directed  to  take  up  the  study  of  aerial  dynamics 
and  the  construction  of  machines.  Last  winter 
he  was  ordered  lo  Hammondsport,  N.  Y., 
where  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  and  others 
were  working  on  the  tetrahedral  type  of 
aeroplane.  It  was  Selfridge  who  interested 
them  in  experimenting  with  all  good  new 
ideas  for  mechanical  flight.  The  Aerial 
Experiment  Association  was  formed  to  do 
this. 

The  young  soldier  carried  out  his  orders. 
Anybody  who  had  business  at  the  shops  where 
the  association  had  its  headquarters  was  sure 
to  see  him  working  away  at  his  desk,  in  cor- 
duroys and  flannel  shirt,  getting  from  aeronau- 
tical journals  in  many  languages  or  from 
miscellaneous  scientific  publications,  may  be 
from  manuscript  reports  and  letters,  the 
abstruse  formulas  that  meant  exactness  of 
knowledge.  The  library  that  he  gathered  there 
astonished  one  who  thought  that  people  were 
just  beginning  to  think  about  airships.  Or  he 
would  be  about  the  shops,  or  taking  part  in 
some  experiment.  It  was  difficult  to  get  him 
to  talk  much,  but  he  had  a  kindly  smile. 
There  was  a  reserve  about  him  that  was 
apparently  half  shyness,  but  whenever  he 
wished  to  say  anything  there  was  not  the  least 
hesitation.  Dignified,  sure  of  what  he  said, 
but  unassuming  and  ready  to  be  of  help,  there 
was  something  that  was  exceedingly  attractive 
and  lovable  about  the  young  soldier,  although 
he  never  went  out  of  his  way  to  make  himself 
poj)ular. 

Dr.  Bell  says  that  he  was  the  most  widely 
informed  man  on  successful  navigation  of  the 
air  in  America.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
this  is  true.  We  have  some  specialists  who  arc 
unrivaled  in  their  knowledge  about  particular 
things  in  aerial  science,  but  Lieutenant  Self- 
ridge studied  everything  and  he  took  pains 
to  keep  a  broad  and  unbiased  mind  about 
different  kinds  of  machines.  Although  he 
helped  build  an  aeroplane  and  made  trials 
of  flight  in  that  machine;  he  argued  that  the 


Zeppelin  airship  was  probably  a  more  eflEicient 
war-engine,  even  before  Zeppelin  made  his 
most  famous  flight.  Not  a  thing  that  had 
information  in  it  was  neglected.  Only  a  few 
days  before  his  death  he  S[)oke  of  getting  good 
material  out  of  a  story  of  war  in  the  air  written 
by  a  well-known  novelist.  He  said  that  this 
novelist  was  getting  his  facts  from  some  expert 
and  that  this  was  one  way  of  getting  the  expert's 
ideas. 

Selfridge  studied  the  science,  but  he  was  just 
as  interested  in  practical  flying  and  in  finding 
out  every  possible  way  of  using  the  machines 
for  war  purposes.  He  had  been  hoping  for 
months  to  make  flights  in  the  Wright  aeroplane. 
When  he  received  his  orders  to  go  he  went 
gladly.  W^hen  the  accident  happened  he 
acted  as  a  soldier.  The  spot  where  he  fell 
has  been  marked,  and  a  monument  may  be 
erected  there.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  stone 
will  tell,  simply,  just  what  kind  of  man  this 
young  oflficer  of  twenty-six  years  was,  who 
lost  his  life  obeying  orders  with  enthusiasm, 
because  he  was,  in  his  quiet,  gentle  way,  an 
inspiration  to  all  who  knew  him. 

THE  GLOOM  OF  USELESS   SMOKE 

MANY  public-spirited  men  are  working 
to  lessen  the  smoke  nuisance  in  cities; 
for  much  of  the  smoke  is  unnecessary  and 
means,  besides,  a  waste  of  coal.  The  smoke 
cloud  that  overhangs  London  weighs  300  tons, 
according  to  Professor  Chandler  Roberts. 
Fifty  tons  of  this  weight  is  in  solid  carbon, 
finely  divided,  and  250  tons  in  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  other  chemical  compounds.  Three 
tons  of  soot  have  been  deposited  on  the  glass  of 
the  National  Botanical  Gardens.  Priceless 
pictures  in  the  British  Museum  and  National 
Gallery  are  suffering  slow  destruction. 

"You  can  draw  plans  for  the  most  beautiful 
park  in  the  world  but  you  cannot  have  grass  and 
trees  while  you  have  smoke,"  said  Mr.  Frederick 
Law  Olmstead,  Jr.,  a  few  years  ago.  The 
Park  Commissioner  of  St.  Louis  reports  that 
more  than  400  trees  were  killed  in  Forest  Park 
in  1907.  The  city  of  New  York  has  just  spent 
$25,000  in  cleaning  the  grime  from  its  Soldiers 
and  Sailors'  Monument,  erected  less  than  ten 
years  ago.  Eleven  big  storekeepers  in  Cleve- 
land, O.,  estimate  that  a  clear  loss  of  10  per 
cent,  must  be  figured  on  all  white  goods  sold 
by  them,  and  estimate  this  loss,  which  their 
customers  pay,  of  course,  in  increased  prices, 
at  $25,000  a  year.     Dr.  W.  A.  Evans,  Chicago's 
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Health  Commissioner,  says  that  diseases  due 
to  smoke  and  bad  air  are  increasing  alarmingly; 
and  other  physicians  say  that  the  smoky 
atmosphere  shows  its  influence  in  nervous 
troubles    and    in    throat   and   lung   diseases. 

This  is  only  part  of  the  indictment  of  smoke 
made  by  ofilcers  of  the  American  Civic  Associa- 
tion, who  quote  also  the  Cleveland  Chamber 
of  Commerce  as  saying,  "The  presence  of 
coal  smoke  in  large  quantities  constitutes 
perhaps  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the  highest 
development  of  civic  beauty  and  refinement," 
and  the  Civic  League  of  St.  Louis  declares, 
"The  time  has  come  when  American  cities  must 
be  made  cleaner  and  more  attractive;  smoke 
is  one  of  the  dirt  producers,  and  is  a  constant 
obstruction  to   any  effort  to  beautify  a  city." 

The  existence  of  all  this  harm  and  dirt 
of  smoke  is  declared  by  the  men  who  are  mak- 
ing a  world-wide  crusade  against  it  to  be 
inexcusable.  They  find  comfort  in  the  growing 
electrification  of  railroads.  They  see  the 
ultimate  extinction  of  smoke  in  cities  by  the 
beginning  of  a  movement  to  build  electric 
power  and  gas  producer  plants  at  the  coal  mines 
whence  electricity  and  gas  will  be  sent  by  wire 
and  pipe  to  distant  centres  of  population. 
The  United  States  Geological  Survey  is  working 
at  the  problem  in  finding  how  to  use  coal  with- 
out producing  smoke  and  they  believe  that  this 
can  now  be  done.  The  suction  gas  engine,  it 
is  said,  gives  more  power,  in  small  units,  than 
steam  engines,  and  produces  no  smoke. 

But  even  without  these  almost  revolutionary 
changes  in  power-producing  in  the  industrial 
world,  which  must  take  years  to  come,  the  anti- 
smoke  crusaders  say  that  railroads  and  factories 
can  even  now  greatly  lessen  the  smoke  nuisance 
and  save  money  at  the  same  time  by  insisting 
uy)on  intelligent  firing  by  their  employees.  Mr. 
D.  T.  Randall,  of  the  Government  service, 
says  that  with  a  little  training  of  engineers  and 
stokers  half  the  boilers  in  the  United  States 
that  use  coal  could  save  lo  per  cent,  of  the 
present  consumption  and  another  fourth  of 
them  could  save  5  per  cent,  and  all  would 
help  lessen  the  pall  of  smoke  over  the  cities. 
Professor  Roberts  believes  that  London,  in 
waste  of  coal  in  domestic  fires,  in  the  cartage  of 
that  wasted  coal  and  of  the  surplus  ashes,  and 
in  the  damage  of  j)roperty  for  the  unnecessary 
smoke,  spends  $23,000,000  a  year  that  could  be 
saved.  An  electric  company  in  Chicago  burns 
2,000  tons  of  soft  coal  a  day  without  a  sign  of 
smoke  from  its  stacks. 


And  improvement  is  noted  already.  London 
has  only  a  fifth  as  much  smoke  it  had  eight 
years  ago.  New  York  has  gained  immensely 
by  electrifying  its  elevated  railroads.  Chicago 
is  doing  well.  Only  Pittsburgh  appears  yet 
to  be  hopeless. 

FORCING  FOREIGN  CAPITAL  INTO  ENGLISH 
FACTORIES 

A  NUMBER  of  American  manufacturing 
companies  are  buying  property  in  Eng- 
land and  establishing  factories  there.  Instead 
of  continuing  to  export  their  wares  to  England 
as  in  former  years  they  now  manufacture  them 
there.  Sir  Alfred  Jones,  president  of  the 
Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce,  estimates 
that  more  than  $125,000,000  will  soon  be 
invested  in  England  by  foreign  manufacturers 
and  that  their  work  will  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  problem  of  work  for  the 
unemployed  of  that  country. 

All  this  is  the  result  of  a  law  passed  a  year 
ago  by  the  British  Parliament,  providing  that 
foreign  patents  taken  out  in  England  may  be 
revoked  on  the  petition  of  any  man,  if  the 
holders  of  the  patents,  four  years  after  they 
have  been  granted,  are  not  using  them  in 
British  factories.  In  other  words,  a  German  or 
an  American  patent  will  not  protect  the  holder 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  patented  article  in 
Germany  or  America  and  its  export  to  England. 
He  must  also  have  his   factory   in    England. 

For  the  past  few  years,  more  than  two 
thousand  American  patents  per  annum 
have  been  taken  out  in  England.  Many  of 
them,  of  course,  cover  inventions  that  will 
never  be  manufactured;  but  many  of  them 
cover  manufactures  of  considerable  commercial 
importance.  The  bearing  of  the  new  law  is, 
therefore,  of  immense  importance,  both  to  the 
British  public  and  to  the  American  producer. 
For  instance,  it  has  often  been  pointed  out  that 
the  American  manufacturer  has  used  Britain, 
with  its  open  markets,  as  a  sort  of  "dumping 
ground"  for  his  surplus,  selling  his  American 
goods  there  sometimes  cheaper  than  he  sold 
them  at  home.  It  is  not  made  clear  that  the 
new  law  will  stop  this,  for  a  small  British 
factory  might  be  established  which  would  not 
by  any  means  supply  the  British  demand, 
leaving  a  good  margin  still  to  be  filled  by 
export  from  this  country.  But  it  is  clear  that 
the  operation  of  the  new  law  will,  in  part  at 
least,  diminish  the  opportunity  for  the  export 
of  patented  articles. 
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According  to  British  authorities,  many 
German  and  American  companies,  rather  than 
build  their  own  factories  in  England,  are  mak- 
ing contracts  with  British  houses  now  in 
existence  to  manufacture  under  the  patents. 
This  method  serves  the  same  end.  It  cuts 
down  by  so  much  the  export  of  the  articles 
from  our  ports,  and  increases  the  work  to  be 
done  by  British  hands.  The  law  seems  well 
adapted  to  fulfil  its  purpose,  however  little 
adapted  it  may  be  to  please  the  German  and 
the  American  manufacturer. 

A  UNIQUE  SCHOOL  FOR  GRAND  OPERA 

THERE  is  in  Philadelphia  an  organization 
that  Mr.  Oscar  Hammerstein  has 
called  "the  greatest  school  for  grand  opera  in 
the  world."  It  is  the  Philadelphia  Operatic 
Society,  which  was  organized  two  years  and  a 
half  ago;  and  one  of  its  indirect  results  is  a  new 
opera  house.  This  organization  of  singers 
and  dancers  is  composed  entirely  of  amateurs; 
and  every  member  has  the  same  voice  as  every 
other  one  in  its  management.  The  dues  are 
light,  for  the  large  receipts  of  the  performances 
defray  the  expenses.  The  chorus  has  two 
hundred  voices  and  there  are  thirty-two  mem- 
bers of  the  ballet.  Within  two  years  it  has 
given  five  performances,  two  of  Faust,  one  of 
Martha,  and  two  of  Aida.  The  society  will 
sing  The  Huguenots  on  November  5  th  and 
loth. 

The  society  has  given  so  much  help  to 
managers  of  grand  opera  that  they  lend 
paraphernalia  and  wardrobes  to  encourage 
the  work.  In  return,  Mr.  Hammerstein  has 
drawn  upon  the  organization  this  season  for 
twenty  members  of  his  chorus,  and,  if  his 
rehearsals  had  been  conducted  in  Philadelphia, 
many  more  members  of  the  society  would  have 
been  employed  by  him.  The  society  was 
started  by  Mr.  John  Curtis,  who  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  all  predictions  of  failure  based  upon 
previous  attempts.  He  has  served  as  president 
and  manager  without  pay,  as  have  all  others 
whose  services  have  been  required.  Probably 
this  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  society's  success 
—  the  love  for  the  work  which  every  member 
feels.  All  the  members  live  in  Philadelphia  and 
the  influence  of  the  society  extends  to  many 
families  and  affects  a  wide  circle  of  acquain- 
tances of  the  members.  Not  only  is  the  influence 
beneficial  to  the  public,  but  a  number  of  soloists 
are  gaining  a  proficiency  that  may  bring  them 
renown.     Most  of  all,  the  whole  community 


acquires  an  appreciation  of  grand  opera  to 
a  degree  that  could  not  possibly  be  generated 
in  any  other  way  we  know. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  GREAT  BRAZILIAN 
BATTLESHIPS 

THE  most  powerful  battleship  in  the 
world  was  launched  from  a  London 
shipyard  early  in  the  fall.  She  is  the  Minas 
Geraes,  built  for  the  Brazilian  Government. 
Two  more  battleships  of  the  same  size  and 
powxr,  the  Rio  Janeiro  and  the  Sao  Pa'^lo, 
will  soon  be  launched  at  London.  Each  will 
cost  more  than  $9,000,000,  and  has  twelve 
12-inch  guns,  which  can  all  be  brought  to  bear 
in  a  single  broadside.  Each  gun  weighs 
sixty-seven  tons  and  each  discharges  a  pro- 
jectile weighing  1,250  pounds,  which  will 
pierce  twenty-five  inches  of  iron  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  two  miles.  The  weight  of 
a  single  broadside  would  be  more  than  seven 
tons.  In  addition,  these  vessels  have  an 
armament  of  twenty  4.7-inch  guns,  and  the 
guns  are  protected  by  nine  inches  of  steel. 
The  armor  protection  of  the  hull  consists  of 
nine  inches  of  steel  amidships  tapering  to 
six  inches  at  either  end. 

The  question  that  is  puzzling  diplomats 
the  world  over  is  why  Brazil  should  want 
ferocious  leviathans  of  such  size  and  armament 
and  speed  as  to  place  them  ten  or  fifteen 
years  in  advance  of  the  warships  ordered  or 
projected  by  any  other  nation  except  Great 
Britain.  And  even  the  English  Dreadnoughts 
are  as  cruisers  compared  to  the  South  American 
boats. 

The  largest  and  most  powerful  vessel  now 
on  the  British  naval  list  is  the  St.  Vincent, 
launched  on  the  same  day  as  the  Minas  Geraes. 
She  will  carry  ten  12-inch  guns  and  a  secondary 
battery  of  4-inch  guns.  She  is  500  feet  long 
and  displaces  19,250  tons.  England's  reasons 
for  building  the  Dreadnoughts  and  the  St. 
Vincent  and  other  projected  boats  of  this 
type  are  well  defined  —  the  maintenance 
of  sea  power  —  and  are  understood  through- 
out the  world.  But  why  the  Brazilian  boats? 
Although  Brazil  has  denied  that  these  are 
meant  for  England  or  for  Japan,  naval  men 
of  all  nations  suspect  that  they  are  meant  for 
some  government  other  than  Brazil's.  In  the 
event  of  war,  the  government  which  would 
first  be  able  to  secure  these  vessels  (which 
cost  about  $20,000,000)  would  immediately 
place  the  odds  of  naval  supremacy  in  its  favor. 
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England,  no  matter  how  many  Dreadnoughts 
she  has,  would  be  compelled  to  buy  them  to 
keep  them  from  some  lesser  power.  They 
bring  a  new  question  into  international  politics. 
They  may  be  leaders  of  a  great  fleet  which 
minor  governments  are  said  to  be  preparing 
to  build;  or,  to  put  it  more  accurately,  to 
stand  sponsors  for.  Some  Machiavellian 
hand  may  be  at  work  in  this  new  game  of  inter- 
national politics  and  the  British  Admiralty 
is  suspected.  But  every  statesman  and  naval 
student  may  make  his  own  guess. 

LITTLE  STORIES  OF  MEN  AT   WORK 

WHEN  a  conductor  of  a  Lackawanna 
train  walked  in  from  the  Hoboken 
track-shed  to  make  his  report  at  the  office, 
he  was  stopped  by  a  tall,  iron-gray  man,  who 
held  out  his  hand  with  a  greeting. 

"  Good  morning.  Parsons.  How 's  the 
rheumatism?" 

"Better,  sir;  "  said  the  conductor,  "but 
I  guess  it  will  get  me  again  in  December.  It 
always   does.     How   are   you?" 

"  Pretty  well  —  and  we  're  keeping  the 
railroad  running  all  right.  Glad  to  see  you 
are  cutting  down  the  'lates'  since  the  signals 
are  working  better.  Keep  it  up.  And  don't 
forget  to  take  care  of  yourself  —  good  bye." 

As  he  went  on  to  the  ferry,  he  stopped  four 
times  in  fifty  yards  to  speak  to  different  men  — 
a  starter,  a  station-sweeper,  another  conductor, 
and  a  man  in  plain  clothes.  What  he  said 
probably  did  not  amount  to  much,  but  it 
seemed   to   mean   something   to   the  men. 

This  was  Mr.  W.  H.  Truesdale,  the  president 
of  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  Company.  The 
men  to  whom  he  talked  were  men  of  the 
railroad  staff,  upon  whose  aggregate  perform- 
ances rests  the  reputation  of  a  great  and 
successful  road,  built  up  to  its  present  high 
position  almost  entirely  under  his  admin- 
istration. How  much  of  its  success  is  due 
to  just  this  spirit  shown  by  his  greetings  to 
his  men,  no  one  can  say  accurately.  But  it 
is  both  a  significant  thing  and  a  pleasant  thing 
to  record  that  a  busy  president  of  a  very  busy 
railroad  finds  time  enough  in  crossing  the 
ferries  to  exchange  the  time  o'-day  with  station- 
sweepers,  engine  wipers,  and  men  of  the  road. 

H 

The  head  of  the  Ballard  Mills,  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  a  big  industry,  confesses  that  he  tried 
hard   to   get   acquainted   witlj   his   men   and 


failed  until  quite  recently.  A  college  graduate, 
his  nephew,  supplied  the  missing  method. 

"If  you  want  to  give  them  anything,"  he 
said,  "give  them  something  they  want." 

So  the  idea  of  a  library  full  of  books  was 
supplemented  in  many  important  particulars. 
The  library  became  also  a  billiard  room  and 
even  a  card  room.  A  big  vacant  space  around 
the  elevators  was  turned  into  a  baseball  park 
at  very  small  expense.  The  men  formed 
their  own  teams,  and  fought  it  out  with  vigor 
all  through  the  summer.  Office  staff  and 
workingmen  met  in  the  broad  democracy  of 
sport.  The  results,  says  Mr.  S.  T.  Ballard 
himself;  is  "a  spirit  of  mutual  good-fellowship 
that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see,  and  one  that  will 
certainly  aid  the  business  as  time  rolls  on." 

THE  HEAVY  COST  OF  WAR  AND  GLORY  TO  JAPAN 

THE  new  Japanese  ministry  announced  as 
its  financial  policy  for  the  coming  year, 
retrenchment  by  $100,000,000  in  its  expendi- 
tures, of  "which  about  $45,000,000  will  be 
cut  from  the  army  expenses  and  perhaps 
$15,000,000  from  the  navy  expenses.  The 
redemption  of  the  national  debt  will  continue 
at  a  yearly  rate  of  $25,000,000. 

That  change  was  needed;  for  expenditures 
for  the  year  that  ends  next  March  showed 
little  or  no  retrenchment  over  the  preceding 
year,  but  a  little  increase  in  the  army  and  navy 
appropriations.  Now,  half  way  through  this 
fiscal  year,  comes  this  new  announcement, 
to  the  effect  that  the  expenditures  for  the  year 
to  end  March  31,  1910,  will  show  the  large 
curtailment  of  $100,000,000. 

The  Japanese  and  those  who  have  at  heart 
the  well-being  of  the  Empire  feel  relieved. 
The  terrible  burden  of  taxation  that  crushes 
the  population  cannot  be  understood  in  this 
country.  The  taxes  fall  upon  practically 
everyone  who  earns  money,  whether  by 
salary,  in  business  for  himself,  or  by  inheritance. 
The  man  who  enjoys  a  net  income  of  $150  per 
annum  is  taxed  $16.50  by  an  income  tax 
alone.  In  addition,  he  pays  increased  prices 
for  his  sugar,  his  oil,  his  liquors,  even  his  food 
and  clothing,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary 
taxes  levied  after  the  war.  If  the  people's 
industry  survives  the  terrible  strain  under 
which  it  now  labors,  that  survival  alone  will 
entitle  Japan  to  the  respect  of  the  civilized 
world.  If  she  can  expand  her  commercial 
boundaries  under  this  burden,  what  may  she 
not  do  when  her  hands  are  freed? 
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THERE  is  no  other  investment  problem 
so  diflicult  as  the  task  of  investing 
a  small  fund  upon  which  a  woman 
must  live.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
when  the  breadwinner  of  a  family  dies,  the 
funds  left  for  the  support  of  his  family  are 
pitifully  small,  for  this  nation  is  not  a  nation 
of  savers.  Too  often,  in  the  case  of  salaried 
men,  the  scale  of  living  has  been  very  high, 
and  the  task  of  getting  a  living  after  the  ceasing 
of  the  salary-revenue  is  made  doubly  difficult. 

A  life  insurance  man  who  ought  to  know 
what  he  is  talking  about  says  that  the  average 
man  on  a  salary  of  $1,500  a  year  carries  insur- 
ance of  less  than  $1,000,  and  saves  practically 
nothing.  In  many  cases  he  buys  a  home 
and  pays  for  it  on  instalments.  It  he  dies 
without  having  accumulated  any  other  assets 
than  the  home,  his  widow  is  left  with  a  home, 
a  thousand  dollars  in  cash,  and  no  other 
sources  of  revenue. 

This  is  an  everyday  problem.  In  most 
cases  it  is  complicated  by  the  addition  of 
children,  who  must  be  fed  and  clothed  and 
educated.  Clearly  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  live  on  this.  That  is  the  reason  why  so 
many  women  who  during  the  lifetime  of  their 
husbands  lived  in  comparative  comfort  are 
compelled  at  widowhood  to  go  to  work. 
They  seek  positions  as  housekeepers,  mother's 
helpers,  nurses,  stenographers,  bookkeepers. 
A  salary  of  ten  dollars  a  week  is  52  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  a  capital  of  $1,000.  A  woman 
who  can  earn  ten  dollars  a  week  gets  as  much 
revenue  as  she  could  safely  get  from  an  invested 
fund  of  $10,000. 

In  such  a  case  as  this,  the  problem  narrows 
down  to  the  task  of  making  her  little  legacy 
help  her  to  earn  a  salary.  A  large  part  of  it 
should  be  spent  in  living  expenses  during  a 
course  of  preparation  for  work,  and  in  lessons 
in  whatever  branch  she  cares  to  take  up.  A 
business  college  course,  if  suitable  to  her,  a 
course  in  sewing,  in  cooking,  in  caring  for 
children,  will  come  within  the  compass  of  her 
$1,000.  If  she  has  passed  the  age  of  activity, 
the  problem  is  more  difficult,  but  it  is  not 
impossible.  A  little  village  store  can  be 
leased  and  stocked,  or  any  one  of  a  hundred 


more  or  less  suitable  vocations  can  be  put  in 
play  on  a  capital  of  a  thousand  dollars. 

One  of  the  most  successful  real  estate  agents 
in  a  rich  suburban  town  is  the  widow  of  a 
man  who  a  few  years  ago  occupied  one  of  the 
best  houses  in  that  town.  At  his  death,  his 
estate  melted  away  before  the  demands  of  his 
creditors,  leaving  his  widow  practically  noth- 
ing. On  the  advice  of  a  friend,  she  opened 
a  small  real  estate  office  in  the  town,  and 
studied  the  business  of  real  estate  and  the 
collateral  sources  of  revenue  that  go  with  it. 
At  first  her  former  social  friends  were  her 
best  patrons,  throwing  in  her  direction  all  the 
business  they  could.  Gradually,  she  added 
to  her  business  a  life  insurance  agency,  a  fire 
insurance  agency,  and  as  time  went  on  the 
agency  for  two  large  coal  companies  that  sold 
fuel  in  that  county. 

To-day,  after  a  period  of  about  ten  years, 
she  has  bought  back  the  home  she  lost  through 
the  death  of  her  husband  and  enjoys  a  revenue 
probably  as  large  as  his  was.  Of  course  it  is 
an  exceptional  case.  The  support  of  her 
friends  at  the  outset,  the  small  capital  she  had 
in  her  own  right,  and  her  own  native  ability 
combined  to  make  a  winning  combination. 
Lacking  any  one  of  these  three  she  could  not 
have  gone  very  far.  Even  so,  her  career  may 
serve  as  an  inspiration  to  some  other  woman 
in  a  similar  position. 

Turning  from  such  cases  as  these  to  the 
case  of  the  widow  who  seeks  a  safe  investment 
for  funds  sufficient  to  give  her  a  living,  the 
problem  becomes  much  easier  of  solution, 
because  the  field  broadens  out  considerably. 
There  are  a  thousand  ways  in  which  a 
sufficient  sum  of  money  can  be  made  to 
produce  a  living  income  by  investment,  and 
with  perfect  safety. 

In  general,  the  policy  of  The  World's 
Work  in  giving  advice  about  investments  for 
women  is  to  refer  the  inquirer  to  the  list  of 
railroad  bonds  legal  for  New  York  savings- 
banks,  or  the  list  of  municipal  bonds  in  her 
own  town,  free  from  local  taxation.  This 
is  a  safe  criterion,  and  one  that  leaves 
the  financial  editor  conscience-free.  If  some 
woman    untutored  in  finance  asks  questions 
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about  investing  her  funds,  it  is  safe  to  insist 
that  she  buy  only  the  best. 

Panics  may  come  and  pass,  and  she  still 
has  her  bonds,  and  receives  her  interest 
regularly  at  the  time  appointed.  She  gets, 
as  time  goes  on,  a  feeling  of  absolute  security 
and  comfort.  She  stops  consulting  the  news- 
papers, and  shivering  every  time  she  hears 
about  a  break  in  the  Wall  Street  market. 
She  hears  of  other  women  who  have  lost  their 
money  in  stocks  of  mills  or  mining  companies, 
and  she  thanks  providence  that  she,  at  least, 
ran  no  risks  and  lost  no  money. 

We  do  not  believe  that  financial  education 
is  needed  by  most  women  of  this  class.  The 
less  they  know  about  Wall  Street,  the  stock 
market,  and  the  science  of  buying  and  selling, 
the  better  for  them.  One  day,  in  the  panic 
of  last  year,  a  woman  wrote  to  this  magazine 
asking  to  be  advised  as  to  an  investment  of 
$9,000.  Someone  had  told  her  that  it  was  a 
time  for  bargains,  and  she  insisted  on  bargains. 
She  was  told  to  buy  gilt-edge  bonds,  then  selling 
very  low,  and  put  them  away  and  forget  about 
them,  after  registering  them  in  her  own  name. 

She  did  it,  without  any  further  questioning. 
About  a  month  ago,  however,  she  wrote  again. 
She  had  gone  over  her  list  of  bonds  with  a 
man,  a  friend.  He  had  pointed  out  that  the 
last  ten  months  or  so  had  given  her  an  income 
of  nearly  5  per  cent,  from  interest,  and  8  per 
cent,  if  she  sold  the  bonds  and  took  her  profits, 
making  about  13  per  cent,  for  the  year.  She 
had  thereupon  sold  the  bonds,  and  she  wrote 
to  The  World's  Work  asking  for  advice  how 
to  repeat  the  performance  in  the  next  twelve 
months.  Her  little  smattering  of  knowledge, 
gained  from  two  sources  evidently  not  in  per- 
fect accord,  had  led  her  to  the  opinion  that 
she  ought  to  be  able  to  make  about  $1,000  a 
year  out  of  her  fund  of  $9,000.  She  seemed 
to  think  that  all  she  had  to  do  was  to  ask  us 
when  to  buy  and  the  other  man  when  to  sell. 

A  good  many  cases  of  the  same  kind  come  up. 
In  cases  of  men  who  bought  stocks  in  the  slump 
for  cash,  it  was  right  that  they  should  take  their 
profits  and  seek  reinvestment.  No  one, 
however,  can  pretend  to  supply  a  method  by 
which  a  gilt-edge  investment  can  be  made  to 
net  10  per  cent.  If  the  market  swung  up  and 
down  by  clockwork,  regularly  at  stated  periods, 
it  might  be  possible;  but  the  market  docs  not 
swing  at  all.  Sometimes,  for  periods  of  many 
months,  it  travels  along  on  a  dead  level.  Then 
it    takes    a    sudden  downward  pitch;  then   a 


jump  —  then  dead  monotony  again.  If  any- 
one can  supply  a  method  by  which  the  con- 
servative investor  can  be  made  certain  of 
profits  in  the  bond  or  stock  market  he  is  at 
liberty  to  do  so,  but  it  is  far  beyond  our  knowl- 
edge or  skill.  In  the  midst  of  the  bad  market 
last  year,  we  almost  invariably  told  women  who 
wanted  investments  to  buy  the  strong  listed 
bonds,  not  always  the  bonds  legal  for  savings- 
banks,  but  bonds  of  the  class  represented  by 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  joint  4's, 
the  Oregon  Short  Line  refunding  4's,  Southern 
Pacific  refunding  4's,  and  other  bonds  of  this 
grade.  Nowadays,  with  these  bonds  and 
the  others  of  their  class  selling  ten  points  or 
more  higher  than  they  sold  a  year  ago,  and 
dangerously  near  the  high  points  of  their 
history,  one  cannot  be  so  certain  in  advising 
them  for  promiscuous  investment.  It  was 
easy  a  year  ago  to  send  a  woman  a  list  of  ten 
bonds,  and  tell  her  to  take  her  choice,  as  they 
were  all  perfectly  good  and  selling  cheap. 
Now,  one  must  pick  out  two  or  three  bonds, 
and  speak  even  of  them  with  caution. 

In  general  terms,  the  present  bond  market 
is  not  one  in  which  women  should  seek  bargains 
for  their  investment.  Most  of  the  bond  bar- 
gains of  the  day  in  the  listed  market  are  more 
or  less  speculative.  They  are  selling  very 
cheap  because  somebody  knows  that  there  is 
going  to  be  trouble  next  year,  when  the  floating 
debt  has  to  be  paid  off;  or  because  somebody 
is  selling  out  quietly  in  anticipation  of  trouble. 
One  can  still  find  good  bargains  in  the  unlisted 
bonds,  but  they  need  a  special  knowledge  for 
their  selection. 

If  I  had  to  invest  a  large  fund  for  a  woman 
to-day,  I  think  I  should  look  pretty  carefully 
over  the  local  municipal  bond  market  before 
I  went  anywhere  else.  In  New  York,  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  try  to  get  a  block  of 
New  York  City  revenue  bonds,  maturing  in  a 
couple  of  years.  In  most  cities,  one  can  get 
short-term  serial  bonds,  to  give  one  a  good 
profitable  use  for  money  for  a  year  or  two. 
If  not,  there  are  hosts  of  solid  equipment  bonds 
and  short  notes  issued  by  strong  railroads 
which  can  be  bought  to  pay  about  5  per  cent, 
and  give  the  money  back  in  two  years. 

The  theory  upon  which  such  investment  is 
based  is  that  some  time  during  the  next  two- 
year  period  there  will  be  better  chances  for 
investment  than  there  are  to-day.  One  does 
not  want  to  make  a  permanent  investment 
when  prices  are  high,  any  more  than  one  cares 
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to  buy  a  house  when  prices  arc  high.  It  is 
better  to  pay  rent  for  another  year  or  so;  and 
similarly  it  is  better  to  leave  your  money  in  the 
bank  for  another  year  or  so,  or  to  invest  it  in 
short-term  notes  or  bonds.  If  you  use  ordinary 
judgment,  you  can  buy  such  securities  as  will 
not  sell  much  lower  no  matter  what  happens. 
In  other  words,  these  short-term  securities  will 
be  always  salable  very  near  their  present  prices 
if  you  should  happen  to  find  a  real  investment 
bargain  during  the  next  two  years.  Some- 
times bargains  turn  up  suddenly,  and  you 
cannot  wait  for  them  until  your  money  is 
released.     Therefore   you    ought    to    be   able 


to  sell  anything  you  buy  with  this  idea  in  your 
mind. 

A  word  of  caution  is  needed  in  an  article  like 
this  one.  It  is  the  same  old  warning;  if  you 
are  a  woman,  don't  buy  mining  stocks,  no 
matter  how  good  they  may  seem;  don't  buy 
new  manufacturing  stocks,  no  matter  how  much 
they  are  praised  by  their  promoters,  or  even  by 
your  friends;  don't  buy  any  stocks  at  all 
except  the  best  possible  stocks,  stocks  that  have 
paid  steady  dividends  through  at  least  two 
panics;  and  don't  lend  your  money  on  personal 
notes,  even  to  your  brother  or  your  clergyman. 

C.  M.  K. 


ARE  YOU    REALLY  INSURED   AGAINST 

FIRE? 


A  WOMAN  at  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.,  had 
a  fire  insurance  policy  of  $5,000  on 
her  house.  She  had  paid  premiums 
for  eighteen  years  to  the  Home  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York.  In  the  winter  of 
1906  she  made  a  contract  to  sell  this  house  to 
a  man  who  had  been  living  in  it  as  a  tenant. 
Before  he  had  paid  for  the  property,  the 
house  burned.  She  had  made  no  legal  assign- 
ment or  transfer  of  the  policy. 

When  she  made  application  to  the  company 
for  her  money,  the  company  refused  to  pay, 
on  the  ground  that  she  was  no  longer  the  owner 
of  the  house,  and  had  suffered  no  loss.  The 
loss,  they  claimed,  fell  on  the  new  owner.  His 
application  for  the  money  was  met  by  the 
statement  that  he  held  no  policy,  and  the  com- 
pany was  not  obliged  to  make  any  payment 
to  him.  The  company  offered  to  pay  the 
original  owner  any  loss  of  personal  property 
in  the  fire,  but  declined  to  acknowledge  any 
other  liabiUty. 

In  this  attitude  the  insurance  company  is 
apparently  right,  according  to  the  law.  I  find 
the  statement  quite  clearly  made  in  Flanders's 
treatise  on  fire  insurance  law,  in  these  words: 

"After  a  sale,  if  nothing  more  is  done,  no 
surrender  or  change  of  the  policy,  nobody  could 
recover  on  it  in  case  of  loss;  not  the  original 
insured,  because,  having  parted  with  the  property, 
he  sustained  no  loss;  not  the  purchaser,  because 
he  has  no  contract  with  the  company." 


To  every  man  or  woman  who  buys  a  house, 
a  store,  or  any  other  insurable  property,  this 
story  has  its  lesson.  Talking  to  an  agent  who 
writes  a  great  deal  of  insurance  in  suburban 
New  Jersey,  I  learned  that  in  thousands  of 
sales  of  property  accomplished  without  the 
aid  of  a  lawyer  or  agent  who  understands 
the  technicalities  of  insurance,  the  insurance 
in  force  is  allowed  to  lapse,  sometimes  for 
months,  sometimes  only  for  a  few  days,  some- 
times for  a  much  longer  time. 

Anyone  who  buys  property  of  this  sort  should 
immediately  see  to  it  that  an  assignment  of 
insurance  is  made,  not  by  the  mere  handing 
over  of  a  policy  —  that  means  nothing  —  but 
in  the  form  of  assignment  provided  for  in 
the  policy  itself.  The  transfer  involves  little 
or  no  trouble.  A  man  selling  a  house  that  is 
insured  can  transfer  the  insurance  along  with 
the  house  by  giving  notice  to  the  company, 
obtaining  its  consent,  having  the  policy  properly 
indorsed,  and  then  delivering  it  to  the  buyer  of 
the  house. 

This,  of  course,  merely  illustrates  the 
numerous  ways  by  which  a  man  may  lose  his 
property  and  fail  to  recover  its  value  from  an 
insurance  company,  even  though  he  may 
fondly  think  that  he  is  properly  insured. 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  such  loss 
is  the  failure  of  people  to  have  everything  put 
into  the  policy  that  concerns  the  policy.  The 
word  of  an  agent,  a  verbal  understanding  of 
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some  sort  between  the  owner  of  the  house  and 
the  man  who  makes  out  the  policy,  some 
failure  to  stipulate  in  the  policy  itself  that  a 
part  of  the  house  is  to  be  used  for  a  special 
purpose  involving  the  use  of  gasoline,  or 
benzine,  or  some  other  inflammable  material, 
the  storage  of  an  automobile  in  the  stable 
—  all  these  may  tend  to  invalidate  the  whole 
policy,  and  bring  a  total  loss  upon  an  owner 
who  thought  that  he  was  covered  and 
protected.  There  are  many  other  important 
details  to  be  considered,  but  all  of  them  are 
referred  to  in  the  policy,  and  none  are 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  average 
property-owner.  If  you  are  in  doubt  about 
any  of  them,  state  your  doubt  clearly  to 
your  agent  or  the  company;  and  file  their 
answer  and  a  copy  of  your  letter  along 
with  your  policy,  after  having  followed  the 
advice.  Do  not  keep  your  insurance  papers 
in  a  place  where  they  may  be  destroyed  by 
the  same  fire  that  injures  or  damages  your 
property. 

One  of  the  strangest  contrasts  between  the 
life  insurance  and  the  fire  insurance  habits 
of  men  centres  on  the  fact  that  while  every 
man  knows  that  some  day  he  will  die,  yet 
relatively  few  men  take  out  life  insurance; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  every  man  thinks 
his  house  will  never  burn  down,  yet  nearly 
every  owner  of  a  house  insures  it  more  or  less. 
He  does  it  on  the  theory  that  what  is  good 
enough  for  everybody  is  good  enough  for  him; 
and  he  simply  takes  his  policy  and  puts  it 
away  without  reading  it. 

Every  fire  insurance  policy  should  be  care- 
fully read  by  the  insured,  and  he  should  have 
in  mind  all  the  time  the  exact  conditions  that 
prevail  in  his  case.  He  may  find  that  in  the 
written  clauses  of  the  policy  there  is  some 
exception  that  exactly  fits  his  case.  Of  course, 
the  method  of  heating  and  lighting  the  house 
is  an  important  question,  and  one  for  which 
most  men  are  apt  to  provide. 

From  all  this,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that 
many  of  the  insurance  companies  are  looking 
for  technicalities  to  enable  them  to  avoid  pay- 
ment; but  they  are  engaged  in  a  hazardous 
business  in  which  the  average  margin  of  profit 
is  quite  small.  They  cannot,  in  justice  to 
their  stock-holders  and  policy-holders,  pay 
claims  for  which  no  legal  liability  exists,  when 
such  claims  are  caused  by  the  carelessness  of 
property-owners,  who  do  not  heed  or  are  not 
governed  by  the  clear  conditions  of  the  policy. 


A  man  who  took  out  insurance  on  goods 
on  the  first  floor  of  a  building  afterward 
moved  the  goods  from  the  first  to  the  third 
floor.  A  fire  destroyed  the  property.  The 
company  refused  to  pay,  on  the  ground  that 
the  location  had  been  changed  and  that  the 
policy  was  thereby  invalidated.  This  con- 
tention was  not  maintained  in  the  courts,  but 
it  might  have  been  if  the  evidence  had  tended 
to  show  that  the  goods  could  have  been  saved 
if  they  had  still  been  on  the  first  floor.  In 
other  words,  if  the  fire  had  started  at  the 
top  of  the  building  instead  of  in  the  base- 
ment, the  insured  might  not  have  been  able 
to  recover  his  loss,  but  the  dispute  would 
have  been  avoided  entirely  if  a  written 
permit  for  the  removal  had  been  endorsed 
on  the  policy. 

The  courts  in  this  country  are  very  liberal 
toward  people  who  hold  insurance.  Some 
strange  cases  are  on  record,  in  which  the 
courts  have  stretched  the  language  of  policies 
to  a  considerable  extent  to  make  them  cover 
losses.  Such  cases  are  nearly  all  cases  where 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  holder  of  the  policy 
thought  his  risk  was  covered,  but  found  out 
that  some  little  clause  had  invalidated  his 
policy.  But  this  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
courts  does  not  furnish  an  excuse  for  the  utter 
carelessness  that  seems  to  mark  the  practice  of 
taking  out  fire  insurance.  No  one  wishes  to 
bring  a  suit  for  his  insurance  money;  for  he 
knows  that  the  process  of  law  is  long  and  weary, 
and  that  his  expenses  will  run  beyond  his 
estimates.  It  is  much  easier  to  avoid  a  law- 
suit than  it  is  to  win  it. 

In  taking  out  a  policy  of  fire  insurance,  there 
are  only  a  few  rules  to  be  observed  if  one 
would  avoid  trouble.  The  first  is  to  make 
your  title  clear.  If  you  are  only  a  half  owner 
of  a  house,  that  fact  must  be  disclosed  to  the 
company. 

Take  out  your  insurance  through  a  duly 
authorized  agent  of  the  company  you  choose, 
or  through  a  broker  who  does  a  large  business. 
Select  an  agent  of  whom  you  know,  and 
whom  you  can  trust  in  matters  of  fact.  Tell 
him  all  possible  details  of  the  property,  its 
actual  value  at  the  moment  of  insurance,  its 
surroundings,  its  uses.  When  he  fills  in  the 
written  part  of  the  policy,  see  that  it  is  true 
in  every  detail.  Do  not  let  a  loose  general 
description  stand  on  your  policy. 

If  your  insurance  is  on  a  factory,  a  store,  or 
a  business  plant  of  any  kind,  you  must  see  to 
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it  that  every  proper  function  of  that  plant  is 
allowed  under  the  policy.  If,  for  instance, 
you  have  a  general  store  in  the  country,  you 
will  probably  have  to  sell  kerosene,  fireworks, 
gunpowder,  and  other  dangerous  things.  See 
that  your  policy,  whose  printed  clauses  will 
prohibit  the  storage  of  such  things  in  your 
store,  has  a  written  clause  allowing  you  to  have 
a  certain  amount  of  them,  perhaps  at  stated 
times  of  the  year.  Always  remember  that  an 
oral  exception  made  by  the  agent  is  not  of 
much  value  to  you.  If  you  have  it  in  writing 
on  the  policy,  even  though  it  conflict  directly 
with  the  printed  words  on  the  same  policy, 
the  written  words  overrule  the  printed. 
Always  get  it  in  writing  if  you  want  it  at  all. 

When  you  have  made  a  truthful  statement 
of  all  the  essential  facts  concerning  your  prop- 
erty, and  had  them  all  written  into  the  policy, 
you  may  be  sure  that  you  have  a  solid  insurance 
foundation  under  your  place.  All  that  remains 
to  be  done  is  to  see  to  it  that  you  do  not  violate 
any  of  the  clauses  that  you  have  signed.  To 
do  this,  you  must  clearly  know  what  those 
clauses  are.  Read  your  policy  carefully, 
therefore,  before  you  put  it  in  the  safe  deposit 
box. 

If  you  are  in  the  habit  of  going  away  and 
leaving  your  house  unoccupied  for  two  or  three 
months  in  the  summer,  you  must  make  that 
clear  to  the  company,  and  have  a  memorandum 
to  that  effect  in  the  policy. 

Suppose  your  house  burns  down,  what  then 
is  necessary?  Your  policy  requires  that  you 
give  notice  to  the  company,  or  the  nearest 
agent  of  the  company,  immediately.  What 
the  word  "immediately"  means  has  been 
the  subject  of  more  than  one  suit.  To  be 
safe,  you  had  better  give  written  notice  right 
away,  even  if  the  agent  is  one  of  your  neighbors 
and  helped  to  fight  the  fire.  Perhaps  a  written 
notice  is  not  stipulated  in  the  policy,  but  it  is 
better  to  have  a  record  in  existence  at  any  rate. 
The  courts  have  held  various  things  about  the 
meaning  of  "immediate."  Four  days  was 
considered  prompt  enough;  but  eleven  days 
was  not.  It  is  better  to  do  it  right  away,  so 
that  the  company  can  get  its  appraisers  on 
the  ground  immediately  and  so  avoid  a  possi- 
ble fight  over  the  value  of  salvage,  etc.  This 
of  course,  presupposes  that  you  are  an  honest 
man,  and  want  only  what  you  are  entitled  to. 
If  you  want  any  more,  you  had  better  hire  a 
lawyer  and  provide  for  bail. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  thousands  who  close 


up  the  house  and  go  away  during  the  summer, 
you  had  better  provide  for  proper  notice  both 
to  yourself  and  to  your  insurance  company  in 
case  your  place  is  damaged  oi'  destroyed  by 
fire  during  your  absence.  Even  though  in  the 
long  run  you  may  recover  if  your  notice  of  loss 
is  delayed,  as  you  can  in  many  cases,  guard 
against  delay  and  trouble  if  you  can.  Any 
friendly  neighbor  can  act  as  your  agent  in 
notifying  the  company;  but,  if  no  attention  is 
paid  to  his  notice,  you  had  better  back  it  up 
personally  as  soon  as  you  learn  of  the  loss. 

Common  sense  is  the  best  safeguard  to  place 
behind  your  insurance  policy.  Honesty  is 
another  safeguard.  If  you  are  honest  and 
sensible  in  taking  out  your  policy,  and  sensible 
and  honest  in  enforcing  it  if  it  falls  due  and 
in  obeying  its  binding  clauses  at  all  times,  you 
will  have  no  trouble.  The  average  fire  insur- 
ance company  in  this  country  is  honest.  Some 
of  them  are  not  very  strong;  but  you  will  easily 
find  out  which  are  strong  if  you  have  an  honest 
agent  or  a  friend  who  knows  anything  about 
insurance  or  finance.  The  policies,  in  their 
general  clauses,  follow  one  standard,  and  it 
is  only  in  the  written  clauses  that  you  need 
expect  much  trouble.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
this  trouble  will  arise  not  through  any  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  company  to  trick  you,  but 
through  your  own  foolishness  in  not  being 
explicit,  frank,  and  sensible. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  insurance.  Everyone  who  owns 
a  home  or  a  store  knows  that  he  ought  to 
insure.  My  friend,  the  insurance  agent,  how- 
ever, tells  me  a  remarkable  fact.  It  is  that 
a  very  large  percentage  of  the  home-owners  in 
suburban  sections,  holding  homes  with  a 
mortgage  on  them,  or  part-paid,  cover  the 
mortgage  by  insurance  because  they  are  com- 
pelled to  do  so,  but  fail  to  cover  any  of  the  rest 
of  the  value  of  the  property.  In  cases  where 
the  mortgage  runs  to  two-thirds  of  the  value, 
or  even  three-fifths  of  the  value,  this  is  excus- 
able. In  the  great  number  of  cases  where  the 
mortgage  or  debt  is  far  less  than  the  insurable 
value  of  the  house,  it  seems  strange  to  find  a 
man  who  is  willing  to  protect  his  debtors,  but 
unwilling  to  protect  his  own  property.  Yet 
my  friend  tells  me  that  the  suburban  section 
of  New  Jersey  is  full  of  such  men.  In  case  of 
fire,  such  men  are  likely  to  have  nothing  left 
to  start  new  homes  with.  Are  you  one  of 
them?  If  so,  spend  a  few  dollars  and  make 
your  insurance  cover  all  it  will  cover. 


THE  GUARANTY  OF  BANK  DEPOSITS 


THE  aggregate  deposits  of  the  New  York 
banks  that  were  closed  last  year 
were  nearly  $100,000,000.  A  great 
many  people  were  badly  frightened  by  these 
failures,  a  few  committed  suicide;  and  the 
closing  of  the  banks  did  a  great  deal  to  dis- 
turb the  business  conditions  of  the  country 
at  large  and  to  accentuate  the  panic  which 
swept  the  whole  country.  This  fact  is  used 
as  the  basis  for  the  campaign  looking  toward 
some  sort  of  Government  guaranty  of  bank 
deposits.  In  fact,  the  "guaranty"  plank  in 
the  Democratic  platform  would  not  be  there 
had  there  not  been  a  widespread  disturbance  of 
public  confidence  in  the  banks  growing  out  of 
just  these  facts.  Now  what  would  have  hap- 
pened in  the  autumn  of  1907  had  the  guaranty 
idea  been  in  effect,  and  had  it  applied  to  all 
the  banks,  as  the  Democratic  plank  seeks  to 
bring  about  in  the  long  run?  For  the  sake  of 
argument,  suppose  that  the  guaranty  fund  had 
been  accumulating  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
had  reached  a  total  of  $50,000,000. 

Obviously,  then,  the  bank  failures  of  a  single 
month  in  a  single  city  would  have  wiped  out 
the  guaranty  fund  and  left  a  deficit,  unless  the 
fund  had  been  in  existence  for  many  years. 
Who,  then,  would  make  good  that  deficit? 
The  obvious  answer  is  —  the  Government. 
Now  the  facts  of  the  matter  are  that,  if  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  had  been 
called  upon  suddenly  in  the  panic  of  last 
autumn  for  $50,000,000  in  gold,  either  the 
Government  must  have  defaulted  on  that 
obligation,  or  it  would  have  been  obliged  to 
strip  its  gold  reserves.  In  other  words,  the 
guaranty  of  bank  deposits,  if  in  full  force  and 
backed  by  the  Government  at  that  time,  would 
have  plunged  this  country  into  a  panic  worse 
than  the  panic  of  1893,  which  was  actually 
caused  by  the  stripping  of  the  treasury  reserves. 

Of  course,  the  plan  as  advanced  by  the 
Democratic  platform  does  not  directly  call  for 
a  Government  guaranty.  The  political  plank 
provides  for  a  guaranty  fund  to  be  subscribed 
by  the  banks,  and  not  for  a  placing  of  the 
Government  credit  behind  the  banks.  This 
being  taken  at  its  literal  face  value  makes  the 
guaranty  a  laughing-stock.  No  banker,  no 
man  well  versed  in  the  science  of  banking,  can 


think  for  an  instant  that  such  a  fund,  without 
any  further  backing  by  the  Government 
Treasury  could  guarantee  the  deposits  of  the 
banks  of  this  country.  The  deposits  in 
national  banks  alone,  not  counting  Govern- 
ment deposits,  are  nearly  $4,500,000,000. 
Even  the  most  radical  talkers  about  guaranties 
do  not  advocate  the  taking  of  more  than 
$50,000,000  out  of  the  banks  for  a  guaranty 
fund.  Let  those  who  think  that  the  "guaranty 
of  deposits"  idea  means  absolute  certainty  on 
the  part  of  the  depositor  think  about  these 
figures,  and  remember  at  the  same  time  that 
the  failures  in  a  single  city  in  two  months  more 
than  doubled  the  maximum  of  guaranty  fund 
proposed. 

The  average  man  throughout  this  country, 
of  course,  is  not  figuring  on  the  amount  of  the 
guaranty  fund.  When  he  hears  men  speak  of 
"guaranty"  he  takes  it  to  mean  absolute 
guaranty  of  bank  deposits  by  the  United  States 
Government.  He  thinks  that  if  his  bank  in 
Oshkosh  closes  its  doors,  it  will  be  immediately 
reopened,  and  his  deposits  will  be  turned  back 
to  him.  He  imagines  that  the  cash  will  come 
from  the  United  States  treasury.  That  is  not 
in  the  Democratic  platform,  but  that  is  the  idea 
upon  which  the  people  of  the  West  and  some  of 
those  in  the  East  have  set  their  minds.  That 
is  what  these  people  seem  to  demand. 

It  is  well,  then,  to  follow  this  idea  further  and 
see  what  it  would  mean.  It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  what  it  would  have  meant  last 
autumn.  Perhaps  it  is  better  to  go  further 
with  the  panic  of  1907.  Few  men  have  for- 
gotten that  at  the  very  time  when  the  panic 
raged  in  New  York  the  Government  itself  was 
short  of  money  —  and  this  will  almost  inevitably 
be  the  case  in  a  financial  stringency.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  could  not 
have  paid  off  the  depositors  of  the  New  York 
banks  alone  in  T907.  Suppose  that  a  guaranty 
fund  had  existed.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  Government  would  have  been  forced  to 
temporize  with  its  creditors.  Perhaps  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  taken  charge  of  the  failed 
banks.  It  would  have  promised  to  pay  the 
depositors  in  time.  Would  these  depositors 
have  been  paid  any  faster  than  they  have  been 
paid  ?    For  to-day  nearly  every  failed  bank  has 
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paid  its  depositors  in  full,  and  most  of  them  are 
again  o})en  for  business.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  states  thai  llie  actual  loss  to  depositors 
in  New  York  banks  since  January  i,  1905,  is 
less  than  $15,000. 

Now  let  us  go  further  and  suppose  that  the 
Government  actually  endorse  the  obligations 
of  the  banks,  so  as  to  make  it  absolutely  sure 
that  the  depositors  can  get  their  money  immedi- 
ately. Examine  the  effect  of  such  a  guaranty 
on  the  credit  of  the  country.  It  is  simply  a 
proposal  that  the  Government  guarantee  a 
debt  that  is  five  times  as  great  as  the  debt  of 
the  country  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  As 
has  been  pointed  out  before,  default  would  be 
almost  necessary  in  a  time  of  panic.  Even  if 
the  Government  withdrew  from  circulation  and 
locked  up  as  much  as  $200,000,000  gold,  5 
per  cent,  of  the  deposits,  that  enormous  with- 
drawal would  not  more  than  cover  the  aggregate 
of  deposits  of  failed  banks  in  one  year  of  middle- 
class  panic.  How  great  a  disturbance  and 
crippling  of  business  it  would  cause  to  make 
such  a  withdrawal  of  gold  may  best  be  left  to 
the  economists. 

Nearly  seventy  years  ago,  in  1840,  it  was 
discovered  that  a  law  intended  to  guarantee  the 
circulation  of  New  York  State  banks  also  acted 
as  a  guaranty  of  the  deposits.  A  fund  had  been 
built  up  under  this  law  in  the  eleven  years 
preceding  1840,  for  the  law  was  enacted  in  1829. 
As  soon  as  this  guaranty  of  deposits  was  dis- 
covered, a  debauch  of  speculation  began. 
Banks  came  to  life  marvelously,  seeking  the 
deposits  of  the  people  under  the  broad  wings 
of  a  paternal  government.  Banks  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  more  than  $99,000,000 
came  into  sudden  life.  Tammany  Hall  evolved 
a  plan  to  start  a  fund  to  pay  its  debts. 
The  old  strong  banks  fought  vigorously  against 
the  law  and  its  results,  and  they  were  hope- 
lessly beaten.  The  people,  of  course,  believed 
in  the  guaranty.  Thousands  of  people  put 
money  into  the  banks,  believing  that  the 
State  of  New  York  stood  ready  to  pay  them 
oil  if  anything  happened.  Something  did 
happen.  It  took  only  a  few  years  of  this  regime 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people.  In  1842,  eleven 
banks  closed  their  doors,  the  "guaranty  fund" 
was  wiped  out  and  turned  into  a  deficit  —  and 
the  law  was  limited  to  the  guaranty  of  circu- 
lation and  finally  repealed  altogether.  It  has 
never  been  re-enacted.  It  was  a  flat  failure, 
and  it  brought  ruin  in  its  trail  where  it  promised 
absolute  safety.     A  host  of  scoundrels  reaped 


a  rich  harvest  by  it;  and  they  reaped  it  from 
the  very  people  whom  the  "guaranty  clause" 
would  now  pretend  to  protect.  The  Comp- 
troller of  the  state  officially  declared  that  the 
good  banks  had  been  heavy  losers  by  the 
swindling  operations  of  some  of  their  associates. 

Now  it  is  time  to  look  at  the  facts  with  regard 
to  the  accumulation  of  a  "guaranty  fund" 
under  the  proposed  plan,  so  far  as  that  plan 
has  been  outlined.  Every  bank  that  does 
business  under  this  law  would  be  obliged  to 
contribute  its  pro  rata  share  to  the  fund.  The 
little  bank  in  the  mining  camp,  collecting  the 
savings  of  the  men  that  toil,  discounting  no 
commercial  bills  worth  while,  but  lending  its 
funds  to  the  bigger  banks  at  the  bigger  centres, 
would  pay  according  to  its  deposits.  The 
biggest  bank  in  New  York,  with  its  millions  of 
deposits  and  its  millions  of  "discounts"  also 
would  pay  in  the  same  proportion.  This,  one 
may  say,  is  as  it  should  be.  But  there  is  another 
aspect  of  the  case. 

There  are  several  banks  in  New  York  that 
have  been  in  business  for  sixty  years  or  more 
that  have  never  defaulted  on  any  single  obliga- 
tion, that  have  never  closed  their  doors  in  any 
panic.  To  them  a  depositor  is  a  friend.  In 
many  cases,  their  present  depositors  are  the 
third  generation  of  the  same  families  that  have 
trusted  this  bank  with  deposits.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  same  streets  where  these  banks  do 
business,  there  are  banks  that  are  new,  banks 
that  hold  out  glittering  promises  to  depositors, 
banks  controlled  and  operated  by  men  who 
have  no  love  for  their  depositors,  nor  any  feel- 
ing of  great  responsibility  for  their  money. 
Some  of  these  banks  go  down  to  failure  in  every 
panic  that  sweeps  the  country.  Disaster 
strips  the  cover  from  their  iniquities,  and  shows 
their  money  diverted  from  its  proper  channels 
into  channels  where  it  best  may  serve  the 
interests  of  the  financiers  who  control  them. 

The  banks  of  this  kind  will  pay  to  a  guaranty 
fund  in  exact  proportion  to  their  deposits.  A 
dollar  taken  by  the  old  bank  will  call  for  the 
same  amount  of  money  set  aside  as  will  a  dollar 
taken  by  the  new  bank.  Now,  quite  clearly, 
every  dollar  taken  from  either  bank  for  this 
fund  or  for  any  other  purpose  in  which  it  will 
not  earn  money  weakens  by  so  much  the 
security  of  the  depositors,  and  the  usefulness  of 
the  bank. 

In  a  panic,  the  depositor  of  the  new  bank 
may  be  exposed  to  danger  of  collapse.  The 
depositor  of  the  old  bank  is  exposed  in  a  far 
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less  degree.  It  seems  quite  clear  that  the 
stronger  bank  is  taxed  not  for  the  safety  of  its 
own  creditors  or  depositors  but  for  the  safety 
of  a  mass  of  creditors  of  the  weaker  bank.  To 
demonstrate  the  justice  of  this,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  demonstrate  that  the  present  system  of 
the  world  at  large  is  wrong,  and  that  a  com- 
munistic system  of  life  and  business  is  right. 

If  a  man's  house  has  been  looted,  he  will  get 
the  sympathy  of  the  neighbors,  but  no  neighbor 
feels  called  upon  to  make  good  the  loss.  If  he 
is  a  careless  householder,  who  does  not  lock  his 
doors,  who  leaves  the  house  all  unprotected  for 
days  at  a  time,  who  neglects  to  carry  burglary 
insurance,  he  will  not  even  get  the  sympathy  of 
the  neighbors.  But  in  the  banking  world, 
under  this  guaranty  scheme,  he  would  not  only 
get  sympathy,  but  the  other  people  who  had  not 
lost  money  would  be  called  upon  to  make  good 
his  losses.  The  bank  that  has  for  half  a  century 
kept  up  its  cash  reserves,  refused  to  be  drawn 
into  speculative  investments,  in  other  words 
maintained  its  proper  insurance  against  hard 
times  and  panics,  is  called  upon  for  its  pro 
rata  share  of  money  to  make  good  losses  entailed 
on  depositors  it  never  heard  of,  in  a  town  a 
thousand  miles  away,  and  brought  about  by 
the  swindling  operations  of  men  whose  names 
have  never  been  published  in  any  but  the  local 
papers. 

If  this  guaranty  idea  means  anything  at  all, 
that  is  surely  what  it  would  mean  in  operation. 
No  one  doubts  who  would  pay  the  bills.  It 
would  be  the  strong,  careful,  always-solvent 
banks.  Neither  is  there  any  doubt  as  to  the 
people  who  would  receive  the  money  hoarded 
up  out  of  the  banks.  It  would  be  the  depositors 
in  weak  banks.  If  a  panic  ran  long  enough  to 
call  upon  the  entire  guaranty  fund,  as  it  surely 
would,  it  would  mean  that  the  strong  banks 
which  had  not  been  obliged  to  call  upon  the 
guaranty  funds  had  received  no  benefit  at  all 
from  the  money  they  had  subscribed.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  the  position  after  a  panic. 
The  depositors  of  failed  banks,  let  us  say,  have 
been  paid.  The  fund  is  depleted.  The 
Government  calls  upon  the  banks  to  begin 
again  to  pile  up  the  guaranty  fund.  Once 
more  the  strong  banks  begin  to  put  in  money 
that  they  know  they  never  can  get  out  again 
except  by  closing  their  doors.  The  cycle  of 
panics  is  supposed  to  be  seven  years.  Let  us 
suppose  that  in  those  seven  years  of  calm  the 
banks  have  piled  up  a  sum  equal  to  5  per  cent. 
of  their  deposits.    Then  the  panic  sweeps  it 


away.  They  start  again  to  pile  it  up.  If  a 
bank  is  unfortunate  enough  to  live  and  do 
business  for  sixty  or  seventy  years,  as  some  of 
the  best  of  them  have,  they  will,  in  that  time, 
have  contributed  a  sum  equal  to  nearly  50  per 
cent,  of  their  average  deposits.  This  money 
will  have  gone  to  the  support  and  assistance  of 
other  banks,  wild-cat  banks  in  many  cases, 
and  it  will  in  no  case  have  yielded  one  cent  of 
profit,  or  one  cent  of  collateral  benefit  to  either 
the  depositors  or  the  stockholders  of  the  strong 
bank. 

There  are  many  other  aspects  from  which  the 
subject  can  be  considered.  It  is  as  well  to 
glance  at  the  favorable  attitude.  Mr.  Nathan 
Straus,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  New  York's 
business  men,  recently  cited  the  case  of  two 
pitiful  failures  of  private  banking  houses  in 
the  East  Side  section  of  New  York,  and  drew 
from  them  the  conclusion  that  deposits  ought 
to  be  guaranteed.  His  own  words  are  worth 
quoting: 

"  The  weeping  women  and  children  on  the  East 
Side  present  to  my  mind  the  strongest  possible 
argument  in  favor  of  the  guaranty  of  deposits  as 
advocated  by  Mr.  Bryan.  If  he  had  been  President, 
the  failure  of  these  banks  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. When  the  appeal  is  to  the  heart,  legal 
technicalities  should  not  be  permitted  to  become 
obstacles.  It  's  all  very  well  to  talk  about  the 
inability  of  the  law  to  reach  these  evils,  but  if  you 
go  down  into  those  streets,  the  cries  of  these  women 
and  children  will  wring  your  heart,  and,  if  there  is 
any  humanity  left  in  you,  you  will  start  out  to  brush 
aside  these  obstacles  and  get  through  a  law  that 
will  be  effective. 

"  Of  course,  all  the  big  bankers  who  don't  want 
to  give  the  guarantee  will  be  against  such  a  bill. 
The  rich  always  have  the  best  of  it.  They  have 
their  lawyers  and  can  fight:  the  poor  can't  help 
themselves.  Every  time  there  is  a  fight  on  I  am 
for  the  under  dog.  If  I  had  all  the  money  people 
say  I  have  I  'd  go  down  there  and  pay  them  off." 

This,  of  course,  is  a  purely  sentimental 
argument  in  favor  of  guaranteed  bank  deposits. 
The  Washington  Government  cannot,  now  or 
at  any  time  before  the  Constitution  is  wiped 
away,  make  a  law  that  shall  regulate  the  per- 
formances of  private  banks  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  or  in  any  other  state  that  charters  banks 
to  do  business  under  its  own  laws.  The 
Democratic  platform  does  not  pretend  to  make 
a  Federal  law  that  shall  accomplish  any  such 
end.  It  does  hint  that  the  law  should  provide 
"an  equitable  system  that  shall  be  available  to 
all  banking   institutions  wishing   to   use   it." 
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What  this  system  is,  or  could  be,  or  how  it 
could  be  applied  to  the  banks  that  do  business 
under  state  laws  neither  the  Democratic  plat- 
form nor  Mr.  Straus  undertakes  to  say. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  Federal  guaranty  act, 
framed  exactly  to  meet  tlie  demand  of  the 
Democratic  platform  so  far  as  that  demand  can 
be  formulated,  would  not  affect,  except  in  the 
slightest  degree,  I  he  very  poor  man  or  his  bank 
dej)Osits  except  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
in  the  territories;  for  ])oor  men  do  not  have 
bank  accounts  in  the  national  banks,  and  only 
the  rational  banks  can  be  reached  by  Federal 
law.  Roughly,  there  are  $5,000,000,000  of 
deposits  in  national  banks;  $4,300,000,000 
in  state  and  private  banks;  $3,100,000,000  in 
trust  companies  and  $3,700,000,000  in  savings- 
Ijanks. 

\  Federal  law  might  be  framed  to  guarantee 
the  deposits  in  national  banks.  Probably 
go  per  cent.,  or  $4,500,000,000,  of  those  deposits 
is  owned  by  men  who  are  comparatively  rich 
men.  The  national  banks  are  commercial 
banks,  and  they  bid  in  general  for  business 
accounts.  What  is  even  more  to  the  point  is 
the  fact  that  the  average  loss  to  depositors  in 
national  banks  in  the  past  forty  years,  since 
the  national  banks  began  business,  is  only  -^ig-th 
of  I  per  cent,  per  annum.  Sometimes  it 
takes  a  long  time  to  get  the  money  from  a 
broken  bank;  but  that  is  a  minor  matter.  In 
other  words,  it  would  seem  that  the  national 
banks  do  not  need  the  protection  of  a  guaranty 
fund. 

Now  as  to  the  other  depositors,  the  Federal 
law  could  not  [)rotect  them  directly.  The 
[)oor  man  deposits  his  funds  in  the  savings- 
banks  in  states  where  the  savings-banks  have 
developed ;  and  in  trust  companies  and  private 
banks  in  the  states  of  the  Middle  West,  where 
the  savings-bank  is  not  so  highly  developed. 
The  scenes  depicted  by  Mr.  Nathan  Straus 
accompanied  the  failure  of  two  private  banks 
f)atronized  exclusively  by  foreigners,  run  by 
foreigners,  and  in  which  the  business  was  con- 
ducted almost  entirely  in  foreign  tongues. 
The  regulation  of  such  banks  is  not  as  strict  as 
it  ought  to  be.  That  is  the  fault  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  not  of  the  Government  at 
Washington.  It  will  be  remedied,  if  at  all, 
by  legislation  at  Albany;  for  the  constitution 
provides  that  Albany  shall  make  the  laws  for 
the  state  and  private  banks,  the  trust  compan- 
ies, and  the  savings-banks  that  operate  in 
New  York. 


These  are  the  chief  facts  that  have  a  bearing 
upon  this  question.  Other  facts  are  of  interest. 
The  average  man  who  knows  nothing  of  bank- 
ing does  not  stop  to  consider  that  he  has  to-day 
a  far  more  ample  guaranty  against  loss  of  his 
bank  deposits  than  any  law  can  provide  him. 
Let  us  look  at  the  case  of  the  national  banks,  as 
analyzed  by  Professor  Laurence  J.  Laughlin, 
of  Chicago  University,  in  a  speech  before  the 
Bankers'  Convention  at  Denver.  He  takes  the 
total  deposits  in  national  banks,  exclusive  of 
deposits  by  the  Government,  at  a  total  of 
$4,313,000,000.  As  an  ultimate  guaranty  fund 
against  these  deposits,  over  and  above  the  actual 
assets  held  by  the  bank  in  the  shape  of  invest- 
ments, commercial  paper,  buildings,  etc.,  he 
lists  these  items,  which  can  be  called  upon  for 
the  liquidation  of  the  banks  in  case  of 
bankruptcy : 

RESERVE    RESOURCES  AMOUNT 

Capital $912,361,919 

Surplus 555,000,248 

Undivided  profits 203,108,414 

Stockholders' liability        .     .     .  273,000,000 

Total $1,943,470,581 

This  is  a  total  of  45  per  cent,  of  the  deposits. 
It  is  held  by  the  banks  themselves,  of  course; 
but  in  Oklahoma,  where  they  have  a  state 
guaranty  fund  in  operation,  the  state  is 
depositing  this  fund  in  the  banks. 

It  is  as  well  to  draw  upon  Professor  Laughlin, 
who  is  not  a  banker  but  an  economist,  for  a 
final  description  of  the  guaranty  fund  in  actual 
operation  : 

"As  you  all  know,  the  scheme  to  insure  deposits 
requires  all  banks,  good  and  bad,  to  contribute  to 
a  fund  to  pay  off  depositors  in  failed  institutions. 
The  more  successful  the  bank,  the  larger  its 
deposits,  the  more  it  must  pay  into  the  fund;  the 
less  successful  a  bank  is  in  impressing  the  public 
with  its  security,  the  less  it  pays  into  the  fund. 
The  successful  are  to  pay  for  the  mismanagement 
of  the  unsuccessful.  If  burglar  A  robs  B's  house, 
go  to  the  most  honest  man  in  the  village,  C,  and 
rob  him  to  pay  for  B's  loss  —  it  will  increase  the 
eagerness  of  all  men  to  be  honest  and  discourage 
burglary!  C,  the  successful  man,  will  enjoy  pay- 
ing for  B's  carelessness  in  keeping  no  locks  on  B's 
house;  and  if  C  has  to  pay  for  all  the  deviltry  in  the 
town  it  will  stimulate  others  to  get  honest,  so  that 
they  can  pay  for  similar  losses!  As  C,  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case,  is  penalized,  and  not 
A,  the  burglar,  the  plan  will  discourage  burglary! 
The  scheme  is  perfect ;  it  would  work  perfectly  — 
in  an  insane  asylum." 
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II.     SOME   OLD    FRIENDS 

BY 

JOHN  D.   ROCKEFELLER 

[T'he  first  article  in  this  series  of  Mr.  Rockefeller'' s  reminiscences  was  published 
in  the  October  number  of  The  World's  Work.  In  it  Mr.  Rockefeller  said  that 
he  was  convinced  that  happenings  in  the  history  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  had  not 
been  fully  understood^  and  that  he  hoped  to  set  them  forth  in  a  new  light.  'Therefore 
he  sketched  the  growth  of  the  business^  and  the  policies  which  govern  its  management 
and  its  treatment  of  customers  and  competitors.  Afterward  he  discussed  corporations 
in  general^  their  relations  to  the  National  and  State  governments^  and  their  right 
attitude  toward  the  public.  Interesting  observations  about  the  typical  American  busi- 
ness man,  American  newspapers^  labor  and  wages,  and  the  time  when  successful  men 
may  wisely  retire  from  active  business  made  part  of  the  first  chapter. — The  EDITORS.] 


SINCE  these  Reminiscences  are  really 
what  they  profess  to  be,  random  and 
informal,  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  setting  down  so  many  small  things. 

In  looking  back  over  my  life,  the  impressions 
which  come  most  vividly  to  my  mind  are  mental 
pictures  of  my  old  associates.  I  wish  I  could 
write  fully  of  them,  but  this  might  try  my  read- 
ers' patience  beyond  endurance  ;  and  in  speak- 
ing of  these  friends  in  this  article,  I  would  not 
have  it  thought  that  many  others,  of  whom  I 
have  not  spoken,  were  less  important  to  me, 
and  I  shall  hope  to  refer  to  this  subject  of  my 
early  friends  again  in  a  later  chapter. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  remember  just 
how  one  first  met  an  old  friend  or  what  one's 
impressions  were,  but  I  shall  never  forget  my 
first  meeting  with  Mr.  John  D.  Archbold,  who 
is  now  a  vice-president  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company. 

At  that  time,  say  thirty-five '  or  forty  years 
ago,  I  was  traveling  about  the  country  visiting 
the  point  where  something  was  happening, 
talking  with  the  producers,  the  refiners,  the 
agents,  and  actually  getting  acquainted. 

One  day  there  was  a  gathering  of  the  men 
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somewhere  near  the  oil  regions,  and  when  I 
came  to  the  hotel,  which  was  full  of  oil  men, 
I  saw  this  name  writ  large  on  the  register: 

John  D.  Archbold,  $4.00  a  bbl. 

He  was  a  young  and  enthusiastic  fellow,  so 
full  of  his  subject  that  he  added  his  slogan, 
"$4.00  a  bbl.,"  after  his  signature  on  the 
register,  that  no  one  might  misunderstand  his 
convictions.  The  battle  cry  of  $4.00  a  barrel 
was  all  the  more  striking  because  crude  oil 
was  selling  then  for  much  less,  and  this  cam- 
paign for  a  higher  price  certainly  did  attract 
attention  —  it  was  much  too  good  to  be  true. 
But  if  Mr.  Archbold  had  to  admit  in  the  end 
that  crude  oil  is  not  worth  "$4.00  a  bbl.,"  his 
enthusiasm,  his  energy,  and  his  splendid  power 
over  men  have  lasted. 

He  has  always  had  a  well-developed  sense  of 
humor,  and  on  one  serious  occasion,  when  he 
was  on  the  witness  stand,  he  was  asked  by  the 
opposing  lawyer: 

"Mr.  Archbold,  are  you  a  director  of  this 
company." 

"I  am." 

"  What  is  your  occupation  in  this  company?" 

&  Company.    All  rights  reserved. 
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He  promptly  answered,  "To  clamor  for 
dividends,"  which  led  the  learned  counsel  to 
start  afresh  on  another  line. 

I  can  never  cease  to  wonder  at  his  capacity 
for  hard  work.  1  do  not  often  see  him 
now,  for  he  has  great  affairs  on  his  hands, 
while  I  live  like  a  farmer  away  from  active 
happenings  in  business,  playing  golf,  planting 
trees;  and  yet  I  am  so  busy  that  no  day  is 
long  enough. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Archbold  leads  me  to  say 
again  that  I  have  received  much  more  credit 
than  I  deserve  in  connection  with  the  Stan- 
dard Oil  Company.  It  was  my  good  fortune 
to  help  to  bring  together  the  efficient  men 
who  are  the  controlling  forces  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  to  work  hand  in  hand  with  them  for 
many  years,  but  it  is  they  who  have  done  the 
hard  tasks. 

The  great  majority  of  my  associations  were 
made  so  many  years  ago,  that  I  have  reached 
the  age  when  hardly  a  month  goes  by  (some- 
times I  think  hardly  a  week)  that  I  am  not 
called  upon  to  send  some  message  of  consola- 
tion to  a  family  with  whom  we  have  been  con- 
nected, and  who  have  met  with  some  fresh 
bereavement.  Only  recently  I  counted  up 
the  names  of  the  early  associates  who  have 
passed  away.  Before  I  had  finished,  I  found 
the  list  numbered  some  sixty  or  more.  They 
were  faithful  and  earnest  friends;  we  had 
worked  together  through  many  difficulties,  and 
had  gone  through  many  severe  trials  together. 
We  had  discussed  and  argued  and  hammered 
away  at  questions  until  we  came  to  agree,  and 
it  has  always  been  a  happiness  to  me  to  feel 
that  we  had  been  frank  and  aboveboard  with 
each  other.  Without  this,  business  associates 
cannot  get  the  best  out  of  their  work. 

It  is  not  always  the  easiest  of  tasks  to  get 
strong,  forceful  men  to  agree.  It  has  always 
been  our  policy  to  hear  patiently  and  discuss 
frankly  until  the  last  shred  of  evidence  is 
on  the  table,  before  trying  to  reach  a  conclusion 
and  to  decide  finally  upon  a  course  of  action. 
In  working  with  so  many  partners,  the  conser- 
vative ones  are  apt  to  be  in  the  majority,  and 
this  is  no  doubt  a  desirable  thing  when  the  mere 
momentum  of  a  large  concern  is  certain  to 
carry  it  forward.    The  men  who  have  been 


very  successful  arc  correspondingly  conserva- 
tive, since  they  have  much  to  lose  in  case  of 
disaster.  But  fortunately  there  are  also  the 
aggressive  and  more  daring  ones,  and  they  are 
usually  the  youngest  in  the  company,  perhaps 
few  in  number,  but  impetuous  and  convincing. 
They  want  to  accomplish  things  and  to  move 
quickly,  and  they  don't  mind  any  amount  of 
work  or  responsibility.  I  remember  in  partic- 
ular an  experience  when  the  conservative 
influence  met  the  progressive  —  shall  I  say  ?  — 
or  the  daring  side.  At  all  events,  this  was  the 
side  I  represented  in  this  case. 

ARGUMENTS    VERSUS    CAPITAL 

One  of  my  partners  who  had  successfully 
built  up  a  large  and  prosperous  business,  was 
resisting  with  all  his  force  a  plan  that  some  of  us 
favored,  to  make  some  large  improvements. 
The  cost  of  extending  the  operations  of  this 
enterprise  was  estimated  at  quite  a  sum  — 
three  million  dollars,  I  think  it  was.  We  had 
talked  it  over  and  over  again,  and  with  several 
other  associates  discussed  all  the  pros  and  cons; 
and  we  had  used  every  argument  we  could 
command  to  show  why  the  plan  would  not 
only  be  profitable,  but  was  indeed  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  lead  we  had.  Our 
old  partner  was  obdurate,  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  not  to  yield,  and  I  can  see  him 
standing  up  in  his  vigorous  protest,  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  his  head  thrown  back, 
as  he  shouted  "No." 

It 's  a  pity  to  get  a  man  into  a  place  in  an 
argument  where  he  is  defending  a  position 
instead  of  considering  the  evidence.  His 
calm  judgment  is  apt  to  leave  him,  and  his  mind 
is  for  the  time  being  closed,  and  only  obstinacy 
remains.  Now  these  improvements  had  to  be 
made  —  as  I  said  before,  it  was  essential.  Yet 
we  could  not  quarrel  with  our  old  partner,  but 
a  minority  of  us  had  made  up  our  minds  that 
we  must  try  to  get  him  to  yield,  and  we 
resolved  to  try  another  line  of  argument,  and 
said  to  him: 

"You  say  that  we  do  not  need  to  spend  this 
money?" 

"No,"  he  replied,  "it  will  probably  prove  to 
be  many  years  before  such  a  sum  must  be  spent. 
There  is  no  present  need  for  these  facilities  you 
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want  to  create,  and  the  works  are  doing  well  as 
they  are  —  let  's  let  well  enough  alone." 

Now  our  partner  was  a  very  wise  and 
experienced  man,  older  and  more  familiar  with 
the  subject  than  some  of  us,  and  all  this  we 
admitted  to  him;  but  we  had  made  up  our 
minds,  as  I  have  said,  to  carry  out  this  idea  if 
we  could  possibly  get  his  approval,  and  we 
were  willing  to  wait  until  then.  As  soon  as  the 
argument  had  calmed  down,  and  when  the  heat 
of  our  discussion  had  passed,  the  subject  was 
brought  up  again.  I  had  thought  of  a  new  way 
to  approach  it.     I  said: 

"I  '11  take  it,  and  supply  this  capital  myself. 
If  the  expenditure  turns  out  to  be  profitable 
the  company  can  repay  me;  and,  if  it  goes 
wrong,  I  '11  stand  the  loss." 

That  was  the  argument  that  touched  him. 
All  his  reserve  disappeared  and  the  matter  was 
settled  when  he  said : 

"If  that  's  the  way  you  feel  about  it,  we  '11 
go  it  together.  I  guess  I  can  take  the  risk  if  you 
can." 

It  is  always,  I  presume,  a  question  in  every 
business  just  how  fast  it  is  wise  to  go,  and  we 
went  pretty  rapidly  in  those  days,  building  and 
expanding  in  all  directions.  We  were  being 
confronted  with  fresh  emergencies  constantly. 
A  new  oil  field  would  be  discovered,  tanks  for 
storage  had  to  be  built  almost  over  night,  and 
this  was  going  on  when  old  fields  were  being 
exhausted,  so  we  were  therefore  often  under  the 
double  strain  of  losing  the  facilities  in  one  place 
where  we  were  fully  equipped,  and  having  to 
build  up  a  plant  for  storing  and  transporting  in 
a  new  field  where  we  were  totally  unprepared. 
These  are  some  of  the  things  which  make  the 
whole  oil  trade  a  perilous  one,  but  we  had 
with  us  a  group  of  courageous  men  who 
recognized  the  great  principle  that  a  business 
cannot  be  a  great  success  that  does  not  fully 
and  efficiently  accept  and  take  advantage  of 
its  opportunities. 

How  often  we  discussed  those  trying  ques- 
tions! Some  of  us  wanted  to  jump  at  once  into 
big  expenditures,  and  others  to  keep  to  more 
moderate  ones.  It  was  usually  a  compromise, 
but  one  at  a  time  we  took  these  matters  up  and 
settled  them,  never  going  as  fast  as  the  most 
progressive  ones  wished,  nor  quite  so  carefully 


as  the  conservatives  desired,  but  always  made 
the  vote  unanimous  in  the  end. 

THE  JOY  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 

The  part  played  by  one  of  my  earliest  part- 
ners, Mr.  H.  M.  Flagler,  was  always  an  inspira- 
tion to  me.  He  invariably  wanted  to  go  ahead 
and  accomplish  great  projects  of  all  kinds,  he 
was  always  on  the  active  side  of  every  question, 
and  to  his  wonderful  energy  is  due  much  of  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  company  in  the  early  days. 

It  was  to  be  expected  of  such  a  man  that  he 
should  fulfil  his  destiny  by  working  out  some 
great  problems  at  a  time  when  most  men  want 
to  retire  to  a  comfortable  life  of  ease.  This 
would  not  appeal  to  my  old  friend.  He  under- 
took, single  handed,  the  task  of  building  up  the 
East  Coast  of  Florida.  He  was  not  satisfied 
to  plan  a  railroad  from  St.  Augustine  to  Key 
West  —  a  distance  of  more  than  six  hundred 
miles,  which  would  have  been  regarded  as  an 
undertaking  large  enough  for  almost  any  one 
man  —  but  in  addition  he  has  built  a  chain  of 
superb  hotels  to  induce  tourists  to  go  to  this 
newly  developed  country.  Further  than  this, 
he  has  had  them  conducted  with  great  skill  and 
success. 

This  one  man,  by  his  own  energy  and  capital, 
has  opened  up  a  vast  stretch  of  country,  so  that 
the  old  inhabitants  and  the  new  settlers  may 
have  a  market  for  their  products.  He  has 
given  work  to  thousands  of  these  people;  and, 
to  crown  all,  he  has  undertaken  and  nearly 
completed  a  remarkable  engineering  feat  in 
carrying  his  road  on  the  Florida  Keys  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  Key  West,  the  point  set  out 
for  years  ago. 

Practically  all  this  has  been  done  after  what 
most  men  would  have  considered  a  full  business 
life,  and  a  man  of  any  other  nationality  situated 
as  he  was  would  have  retired  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  his  labor. 

I  first  knew  Mr.  Flagler  as  a  young  man 
who  consigned  produce  to  Clark  &  Rockefeller. 
He  was  a  bright  and  active  young  fellow  full 
of  vim  and  push.  About  the  time  we  went  into 
the  oil  business  Mr.  Flagler  established  himself 
as  a  commission  merchant  in  the  same  building 
with  Mr.  Clark,  who  took  over  and  succeeded 
the  firm  of  Clark  &  Rockefeller.     A  little  later 
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he  bought  out  Mr.  Clark  and  combined  his 
trade  with  his  own. 

Naturally,  I  came  to  see  more  of  him.  The 
business  relations  which  began  with  the  hand- 
ling of  produce  he  consigned  to  our  old  firm 
grew  into  a  business  friendship,  because  people 
who  lived  in  a  comparatively  small  place,  as 
Cleveland  was  then,  were  thrown  together 
much  more  often  than  in  such  a  place  as  New 
York.  When  the  oil  business  was  developing 
and  we  needed  more  help,  I  at  once  thought 
of  Mr.  Flagler  as  a  possible  partner,  and  made 
him  an  olTer  to  come  with  us  and  give  up  his 
commission  business.  This  offer  he  accepted, 
and  so  began  that  life-long  friendship  which 
has  never  had  a  moment's  interruption.  It  was 
a  friendship  founded  on  business,  which  Mr. 
Flagler  used  to  say  was  a  good  deal  better  than 
a  business  founded  on  friendship,  and  my 
experience  leads  me  to  agree  with  him. 

For  years  and  years  this  early  partner  and  I 
worked  shoulder  to  shoulder;  our  desks  were  in 
the  same  room.  We  both  lived  on  Euclid 
Avenue,  a  few  rods  apart.  We  met  and  walked 
to  the  office  together,  walked  home  to  luncheon, 
back  again  after  luncheon,  and  home  again  at 
night.  On  these  walks,  when  we  were  away 
from  the  office  interruptions,  we  did  our  think- 
ing, talking,  and  planning  together.  Mr. 
Flagler  drew  practically  all  our  contracts.  He 
has  always  had  the  faculty  of  being  able  to 
clearly  express  the  intent  and  purpose  of  a 
contract  so  wxU  and  accurately  that  there 
could  be  no  misunderstanding,  and  his  con- 
tracts were  fair  to  both  sides.  I  can  remem- 
ber his  saying  often  that  when  you  go  into  an 
arrangement  you  must  measure  up  the  rights 
and  proprieties  of  both  sides  with  the  same 
yardstick,  and  this  was  the  way  Henry  M. 
Flagler  did. 

One  contract  Mr.  Flagler  was  called  upon  to 
accept  which  to  my  surprise  he  at  once  passed 
with  his  O.  K.  and  without  a  question.  We 
had  concluded  to  purchase  the  land  on  which 
one  of  our  refineries  was  built  and  which  was 
held  on  a  lease  from  John  Irwin,  whom  we  both 
knew  well.  Mr.  Irwin  drew  the  contract  for 
the  purchase  of  this  land  on  the  back  of  a  large 
manila  envelope  that  he  picked  up  in  the  office. 
The  description  of  the  property  ran  as  such 


contracts  usually  do  until  it  came  to  the  phrase 
"the  line  runs  south  to  a  muUen  stalk,"  etc. 
This  seemed  to  me  a  trifle  indefinite,  but  Mr. 
Flagler  said: 

"It 's  all  right,  John.  I  '11  accept  that  con- 
tract, and  when  the  deed  comes  in,  you  will  see 
that  the  mullcn  stalk  will  be  replaced  by  a 
proper  stake  and  the  whole  document  will  be 
accurate  and  shipshape."  Of  course  it  turned 
out  exactly  as  he  said  it  would.  I  am  almost 
tempted  to  say  that  some  lawyers  might  sit  at 
his  feet  and  learn  things  about  drawing  con- 
tracts good  for  them  to  know,  but  perhaps 
our  legal  friends  might  think  I  was  partial,  so  I 
won't  press  the  point. 

Another  thing  about  Mr.  Flagler  for  which  I 
think  he  deserves  great  credit  was  that  in 
the  early  days  he  insisted  that,  when  a  refin- 
ery was  to  be  put  up,  it  should  be  different 
from  the  flimsy  shacks  which  it  was  then 
the  custom  to  build.  Every  one  was  so 
afraid  that  the  oil  would  disappear  and  that 
the  money  expended  in  buildings  would  be  a 
loss  that  the  meanest  and  cheapest  buildings 
were  erected  for  use  as  refineries.  This  was 
the  sort  of  thing  Mr.  Flagler  objected  to. 
While  he  had  to  admit  that  it  was  possible  the 
oil  supply  might  fail  and  that  the  risks  of  the 
trade  were  great,  he  always  believed  that  if  we 
went  into  the  oil  business  at  all,  we  should  do 
the  work  as  well  as  we  knew  how;  that  we 
should  have  the  very  best  facilities;  that  every- 
thing should  be  solid  and  substantial;  and  that 
nothing  should  be  left  undone  to  produce  the 
finest  results.  And  he  followed  his  convictions 
of  building  as  though  the  trade  was  going  to 
last,  and  his  courage  in  acting  up  to  his  beliefs 
laid  strong  foundations  for  later  years. 

There  are  a  number  of  people  still  alive  who 
will  recall  the  bright,  straightforward  young 
Flagler  of  those  days  with  satisfaction.  At 
the  time  when  we  bought  certain  refineries  at 
Cleveland  he  was  very  active.  One  day  he 
met  an  old  friend  on  the  street,  a  German 
baker,  to  whom  he  had  sold  flour  in  years  gone 
by.  His  friend  told  him  that  he  had  gone  out 
of  the  bakery  business  and  had  built  a  little 
refinery.  This  surprised  Mr.  Flagler,  and  he 
did  n't  like  the  idea  of  his  friend  investing  his 
little  fortune  in  a  small  plant  which  he  felt  sure 
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would  not  succeed.  But  at  first  there  seemed 
nothing  to  do  about  it.  He  had  it  on  his  mind 
for  some  days.  It  evidently  troubled  him. 
Finally  he  came  to  me  and  said : 

"That  little  baker  man  knows  more  about 
baking  than  oil  refining,  but  I  'd  feel  better  if 
we  invited  him  to  join  us  —  I  've  got  him  on 
my  conscience." 

I  of  course  agreed.  He  talked  to  his  friend, 
who  said  he  would  gladly  sell  if  we  would  send 
an  appraiser  to  value  his  plant,  which  we  did, 
and  then  there  arose  an  unexpected  difficulty. 
The  price  at  which  the  plant  was  to  be  pur- 
chased was  satisfactory,  but  the  ex-baker 
insisted  that  Mr.  Flagler  should  advise  him 
whether  he  should  take  his  pay  in  cash  or 
Standard  Oil  certificates  at  par.  He  told  Mr. 
Flagler  that  if  he  took  it  in  cash  it  would  pay 
all  his  debts,  and  he  would  be  glad  to  have  his 
mind  free  of  many  anxieties;  but  if  Mr.  Flagler 
said  the  certificates  were  going  to  pay  good 
dividends,  he  wanted  to  get  into  and  keep  up 
with  a  good  thing.  It  was  rather  a  hard  prop- 
osition to  put  up  to  Mr.  Flagler,  and  at  first 
he  declined  to  advise  or  express  any  opinion, 
but  the  German  stuck  to  him  and  would  n't 
let  him  shirk  a  responsibility  which  in  no  way 
belonged  to  him.  Finally  Mr.  Flagler  sug- 
gested that  he  take  half  the  amount  in  cash 
and  pay  50  per  cent,  on  account  of  his  debts, 
and  put  the  other  half  in  certificates,  and  see 
what  happened.  This  he  did,  and  as  time  went 
on  he  bought  more  certificates,  and  Mr.  Flagler 
never  had  to  apologize  for  the  advice  he  gave 
him.  I  am  confident  that  my  old  partner  gave 
this  affair  as  much  time  and  thought  as  he  did 
to  any  of  his  own  large  problems,  and  the 
incident  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  man. 

THE    VALUE    OF   FRIENDSHIPS 

But  these  old  men's  tales  can  hardly  be 
interesting  to  the  present  generation,  though 
perhaps  they  will  not  be  useless  if  even  tire- 
some stories  make  young  people  realize  how, 
above  all  other  possessions,  is  the  value  of  a 
friend  in  every  department  of  life  without  any 
exception  whatsoever. 

How  many  different  kinds  of  friends  there 
are!  They  should  all  be  held  close  at  any  cost; 
for,   although   some   are   better   than   others 


perhaps,  a  friend  of  whatever  kind  is  import- 
ant; and  this  one  learns  as  one  grows  older. 
There  is  the  kind  that  when  you  need  help  has 
a  good  reason  just  at  the  moment,  of  course, 
why  it  is  impossible  to  extend  it, 

"I  can't  indorse  your  note,"  he  says, 
"because  I  have  an  agreement  with  my  partners 
not  to." 

"I  'd  like  to  oblige  you,  but  I  can  explain 
why  at  the  moment,"  etc.,  etc. 

I  do  not  mean  to  criticize  this  sort  of  friend- 
ship; for  sometimes  it  is  a  matter  of  tempera- 
ment; and  sometimes  the  real  necessities  are 
such  that  the  friend  cannot  do  as  he  would  like 
to  do.  As  I  look  back  over  my  friends,  I  can 
remember  only  a  few  of  this  kind  and  a  good 
many  of  the  more  capable  sort.  One  especial 
friend  I  had.  His  name  was  S.  V.Harkness, 
and  from  the  first  of  our  acquaintance  he 
seemed  to  have  every  confidence  in  me. 

One  day  our  oil  warehouses  and  refinery 
burned  to  the  ground  in  a  few  hours  —  they 
were  absolutely  annihilated.  Though  they 
were  insured  for  many  hundred  thousands  of 
dollars,  of  course,  we  were  apprehensive  about 
collecting  such  a  large  amount  of  insurance, 
and  feared  it  might  take  some  time  to  arrange. 
That  plant  had  to  be  rebuilt  right  away,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  lay  the  financial  plans. 
Mr.  Harkness  was  interested  with  us  in  the 
business,  and  I  said  to  him: 

"I  may  want  to  call  upon  you  for  the  use 
of  some  money.  I  don't  know  that  we  shall 
need  it,  but  I  thought  I  'd  speak  to  you  in 
advance  about  it." 

He  took  in  the  situation  without  much  ex- 
plaining on  my  part.  He  simply  heard  what  I 
had  to  say  and  he  was  a  man  of  very  few  words. 

"All  right,  J.  D.,  I  '11  give  you  all  I  've  got." 
This  was  all  he  said,  but  I  went  home  that 
night  relieved  of  anxiety.  As  it  turned  out, 
we  received  the  check  of  the  Liverpool,  London 
&  Globe  Insurance  Company  for  the  full 
amount  before  the  builders  required  the  pay- 
ments; and  while  we  did  n't  need  his  money, 
I  never  shall  forget  the  whole-souled  way  in 
which  he  offered  it. 

And  this  sort  of  experience  was  not,  I  am 
grateful  to  say,  rare  with  me.  I  was  always 
a  great  borrower  in  my  early  days;  the  busi- 
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MR.  J<  <ll       , II   IKIJ.KR  IN  18(w 

From  a  photograph,  hitherto  un])ul)!ishcd,  by  K.  Docker 


ness  was  active  and  growing  fast,  and  the 
banks  seemed  very  willing  to  loan  me  the 
money.  About  this  time,  when  our  great  fire 
had  brouglil  u])  some  new  conditions,  I  was 
studying  llie  situation  to  see  what  our  cash 
requirements  would  be.     We  were  accustomed 


to  i)repare  for  fmancial  emergencies  long  before 
we  needed  the  funds. 

Another  incident  occurred  at  this  time  which 
showed  again  the  kind  of  real  friends  we  had 
in  those  days,  Ijut  I  did  not  hear  the  full  story 
of  it  until  long  years  after  the  event. 
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There  was  one  bank  where  we  had  done 
a  great  deal  of  business,  and  a  friend  of 
mine,  Mr.  Stillman  Witt,  who  was  a  rich 
man,  was  one  of  the  directors.  At  a  meet- 
ing, I  he  question  came  up  as  to  what  tlie 
bank  would  do  in  case  we  wanted  more 
money.  In  order  that  no  one  might  doubt 
his  own  ])Osition  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Will 
caHed  for  his  strong  box,  and  said: 


UM^-^-^V^ 


'^■^X.x  ri 


'7o/^- 


MR.  STILLMAN  WITT 

When  Mr.  Rockefeller  once  approached  the  bank  in  whii  h  Mr.  Witt 

was  a  director,  asking  for  more  money,  llie  latier  put  before  the  other 

ilirectors  his  own  strong-box,  saying  he  wished  to  sec  the  bank  make  the 

ilesiredloan  without  hesitation,  "and  if  you  want  more  security,  here  it  is" 

"Here,  gentlemen,  these  }oung  men  are  all 
O.  K.,  and  if  they  want  to  Ijorrow  ir.ore  money 
1  want  to  see  this  bank  advance  it  without 
JK'sitation,  and  if  you  want  more  security,  here 
it  is;  take  what  you  want." 

We  were  then  shipping  a  large  quantity  of 
oil  by  lake  and  canal,  to  save  in  transj)ortation, 
and   it  took  additional  cajjital  to  carry  these 


-MR.  ROCKEFELLER  L\  180; 

slu])nKnls;  and  we  required  to  borrow  a  large 
amount  of  money.  We  had  already  made  ex- 
tensive loans  from  another  bank,  whose  presi- 
dent informed  me  that  his  board  of  directors 
had  been  making  inquiries  respecting  our  large 
line  of  di.scounts,  and  had  stated  that  they 
would  probably  want  to  talk  with  me  on  the 


niotoi;r.\i>h  by  John  A.  MatlK-r,  Titiisville,  P.l. 

MR.  JOHN  D.  .^RCHBOLD  I\  1872 

About  the  lime  when  Mr.  Rockefeller's  attention  was  first  lauijlu  by  his 

"S  j.oo  a  bbl."  s'ogan 


.■;'V\1V„V,\.,  ,i'\i;, 
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From  a  photograph  hitherto  unpublished 

MR.  HENRY  M.  FLAGLER  IN  1870 
One  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  earliest  partners.     "  He  invariably  wanted  to  go  ahead  and  accomplish  great 
projects  of  all  kinds,  he  was  always  on  the  active  side  of  every  question,  and  to  his  wonderful  energy  is  due 
invuh  of  llie  rapid  progress  of  the  Company  in  the  earl\'  (l;i\s" 
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subjcct.  I  answered  that  I  would  be  very  glad 
of  the  opportunity  to  meet  the  board,  as  we 
would  require  a  great  deal  more  money  from 
the  bank.  Suffice  it  to  say,  we  got  all  we 
wanted,  but  I  was  not  asked  to  call  for  any 
further  explanations. 

But  I  fear  I  am  telling  too  much  about  banks 
and  money  and  business.  I  know  of  nothing 
more  despicable  and  ])athctic  than  a  man  who 
devotes  all  the  waking  hours  of  the  day  to 
making  money  for  money's  sake.  If  I  were 
forty  years  younger,  1  should  like  to  go  into 
bu.siness  again,  for  the  association  with  mter- 
esting  and   (|uick-min(le(l   men   was  always  a 


great  pleasure.  But  I  have  no  dearth  of 
interests  to  fill  my  days  and  so  long  as  I  live 
I  expect  to  go  on  and  develop  the  plans  which 
have  been  my  inspiration  for  a  lifetime. 

During  all  the  long  ])eriod  of  work,  which 
lasted  from  the  time  I  was  sixteen  years  old 
until  I  retired  from  active  business  when  I 
was  fifty-five,  I  must  admit  that  I  managed 
to  get  a  good  many  vacations  of  one  kind  or 
another,  because  of  the  willingness  of  my  most 
efficient  associates  to  assume  the  burdens  of 
the  business  which  they  were  so  eminently 
(lualified  to  conduct. 

Of  detail  work  1  feel  I  ha\e  done  mv  full 
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share.  As  I  began  my  business  life  as  a  book- 
kee])er,  1  learned  to  liave  great  resjject  for 
figures  and  facts,  no  matter  how  small  they 
were.  \\'hen  there  was  a  matter  of  account- 
ing to  be  done  in  connection  with  any  plan 
with  which  1  was  associated  in  the  earlier  years, 
I  usually  found  that  I  was  selected  to  under- 
take it.  I  had  a  passion  for  detail  which 
afterward  I  was  forced  to  strive  to  modify. 

At  Pocantico  Hills,  New  York,  where  I 
have  spent  portions  of  my  time  for  many  years 
in  an  old  house  where  the  fine  views  invite 
the  soul  and  where  we  can  live  simply  and 
quietly,  I  have  spent  many  delightful  hours, 


studying  the  beautiful  views,  the  trees,  and 
fine  landscape  effects  of  that  very  interesting 
section  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  this  happened 
in  the  days  when  I  seemed  to  need  every  min- 
ute for  the  absorbing  demands  cf  business. 
So  I  fear  after  I  got  well  started,  I  was  not 
what  might  be  called  a  diligent  business  man. 
This  phrase,  "diligent  in  business,"  reminds 
me  of  an  old  friend  of  mine  in  Cleveland  who 
was  devoted  to  his  work.  I  talked  to  him, 
and  no  doubt  bored  him  unspeakably,  on  my 
special  hobby,  which  has  always  been  what 
some  people  call  landscape  gardening,  but 
which  with  me  is  the  art  of  laying  out  roads 


MR.  JOHN  D.  ROCKEFF.LT.rR  TN  1884 
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PhotO'zraplietl  in  1888  by  Edmondsoii 

MR.  S.   V.   HARKXESS 
Whose  re])l\',  wlirn  Mr.  Rockefeller  went  lo  him  ahout  a  loan,  wa.s,  "All  right,  J.  D.  I'll  give  you  all  I've  got" 


and  palhs  and  work  of  that  kin<l.  This  friend 
of  thirty-li\c  years  aj.^0  plainly  disapproved 
of  a  man  in  ])iisiness  wastinj^  his  time  on  what 
h'j  looked  upon  as  mere  foolishness. 

One  superb  spring  day  I  suggested  to  him 
that  he  should  spend  the  afternoon  with  me 
(a  most  unusual  and  reckless  suggestion  for 
a  business  man  to  make  in  those  days)  and  see 
some  beautiful  paths  through  the  woods  on 
my  place  which  I  had  been  ])lanning  and  had 
about  completed.  I  went  so  far  as  to  tell  him 
that  I  would  give  him  a  real  treat. 

"I  cannot  do  it,  John,"  he  said,  "I  have  an 
important  matter  of  business  on  hand  this 
afternoon." 

'^That  may  all  be,"  I  urged,  "but  it  will 
give  you  no  such  pleasure  as  you  '11  get  when 


you  see  those  paths  —  the  big  tree  on  each 
side  and " 

"Go  on,  John,  with  your  talk  about  trees 
and  paths.  I  tell  you  I  've  got  an  ore  shi]) 
coming  in  and  our  mills  are  waiting  for  her." 
He  rubbed  his  hands  with  satisfaction  — 
"I  'd  not  miss  seeing  her  come  in  for  all  the 
wood  paths  in  Christendom."  He  was  then 
getting  $120  to  S130  a  ton  for  Bessemer  steel 
rails  and  if  his  mill  were  stop])ed  a  minute 
waiting  for  ore,  he  felt  that  he  was  missing  his 
life's  chance. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  same  man  who  often 
gazed  out  into  the  lake  with  e\ery  nerve 
stretched  to  try  to  see  an  ore  ship  approaching. 
One  day  one  of  his  friends  asked  him  if  he 
could  see  the  boat. 
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"No-o,  no-o,"  he  reluctantly  admitted,  "but 
she  's  most  in  sight." 

This  ore  trade  was  of  great  and  absorbing 
interest  at  Cleveland.  My  old  employer  was 
paid  $4  a  ton  for  carrying  ore  from  the  Mar- 
quette regions  fifty  years  ago,  and  to  think  of 
the  wickedness  of  this  maker  of  woodland 
paths,  who  in  later  years  was  moving  the  ore 
in  great  ships  for  eighty  cents  a  ton  and 
making  a  fortune  at  it. 

All  this  reminds  me  of  my  experiences  in 
the  ore  business,  but  I  shall  come  to  that  later. 
I    want    to    say    something    about    landscape 


and  had  driven  his  lines  of  stakes,  I  asked  if  I 
might  see  what  I  could  do  with  the  job. 

In  a  few  days  I  had  worked  out  a  plan  so 
devised  that  the  roads  caught  just  the  best 
views  at  just  the  angles  where  in  driving  up 
the  hill  you  came  upon  im])ressive  outlooks, 
and  at  the  ending  was  the  final  burst  of  river, 
hill,  cloud,  and  great  sweep  of  country  to  crown 
the  whole;  and  here  I  fixed  my  stakes  to  show 
where  I  suggested  that  the  roads  should  run, 
and  finally  the  exact  place  where  the  house 
should  be. 

"Look  it   all  over,"   I    said,   "and    decide 


riu.in-rai.h  Ijy  J.  H.  MoGiic 

VISIT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  FROM  THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  J  CEV  i?r>,  ISOU 
Upon  the   presentation  by  Mr.   Rockefeller  of  what   is  now  known  as  Rockefeller  Park,  in  Cleveland.     The  group 
includes  the  laic  Senator  M.  A.  Hanna  and  Hon.  Henrv  Clav  Evans  of  Tennessee 


gardening,  to  which  I  have  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  time  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

THE    PLE.ASURES    OF    ROAD    PLANNING 

Like  my  old  friend,  others  may  be  sur- 
prised at  my  claim  to  be  an  amateur  landscape 
architect  in  a  small  way,  and  my  family  have 
been  known  to  employ  a  great  landscape  man 
to  make  quite  sure  that  I  did  not  ruin  the  place. 
The  problem  was,  just  where  to  put  the  new 
home  at  Pocantico  Hills,  which  is  now  build- 
ing. I  thought  T  had  the  adxantagc of  knowing 
every  foot  of  the  land,  all  the  old  big  trees  were 
personal  friends  of  mine,  and  with  the  views  at 
any  given  point  I  was  perfectly  familiar — I  had 
studierl  them  hundreds  of  times;  and  after  this 
great  landscape  architect  had  laid  out  his  ])lans 


which  ])lan  is  best."  It  was  a  proud  moment 
when  this  real  authority  accejjited  my  sug- 
gestions as  bringing  out  the  most  fa\ored 
spots  for  views  and  agreed  upon  the  site  of 
the  house.  How  many  miles  of  roads  I  have 
laid  out  in  my  time,  I  can  hardly  compute, 
but  I  have  often  kept  at  it  until  1  was  exhausted. 
While  surveying  roads,  I  have  run  the  lines 
until  darkness  made  it  impossible  to  see  the 
little  stakes  and  flags.  It  is  all  very  vain  of 
me  to  tell  of  these  landscape  enterprises,  but 
perhaps  they  will  offset  the  business  talks 
which  occupy  so  much  of  my  story. 

My  methods  of  attending  to  business  matters 
differed  from  those  of  most  well-conducted 
merchants  of  my  time  and  allowed  me  more 
freedom.     Even  after  the  chief  affairs  of  the 
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ONE  OF  THE  DRIVES   PERSONALLY  LAID  OUT  BY  MR.  ROCKEFELLER 
Where  it  leads  through  a  rock  rut  fifty  fret  deep 


Standard  Oil  Company  were  moved  to  New 
York,  I  spent  most  of  my  summers  at  our  home 
in  Cleveland,  and  I  do  still.  I  would  come 
to    New    York    when    my    presence    seemed 


necessary,  but  for  the  most  part  I  kept  in  touch 
with  the  business  through  our  own  telegraph 
wires,  and  was  left  free  to  attend  to  many 
things  which  interested  me  —  among  others, 
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the  making  of  paths,  the  planting  of  trees,  and 
the  setting  out  of  Httle  forests  of  seedhngs. 

Of  all  the  profitable  things  which  develop 
quickly  under  the  hand,  I  have  thought  my 
young  nurseries  show  the  greatest  yield.  We 
keep  a  set  of  account  books  for  each  place, 
and  I  was  amazed  not  long  ago  at  the  increase 
in  value  that  a  few  years  make  in  growing 
things,  when  we  came  to  remove  some  young 


A   I.WoRin-:  (ILIMPSE  OK  THK  UIDSOX 
I'rnni  Mr.  Rockefeller's  new  home  at  Pocantiro  Hills 

trees  from  Westchester  County  to  Lakewood, 
New  Jersey.  We  plant  our  young  trees, 
especially  evergreens,  by  the  thousand  —  I 
lliink  we  ha\-e  ])ut  in  as  many  as  ten  thousand 
at  once,  and  let  them  develoj),  to  be  used  later 
in  some  of  our  planting  schemes.  If  we 
transfer  young  trees  from  Pocantico  to  our 
home  in  Lakewood,  we  charge  one  place  and 
credit  the  other  for  these  trees  at  the  market 


A  DRIVE  ox  MR.  ROCKEFELLER'S  PL.\CE 
Showing  the  stone  wall  built  to  hide  the  nilroad 
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rate.  We  are  our  own  best  customers,  and 
we  make  a  small  fortune  out  of  ourselves  by 
selling  to  our  New  Jersey  place  at  $1.50  or 
$2.00  each,  trees  which  originally  cost  us  only 
five  or  ten  cents  at  Pocantico. 

In  nursery  stock,  us  in  other  things,  the 
advantage  of  doing  things  on  a  large  scale 
reveals  itself.  The  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
of  saving  and  moving  large  trees  —  trees,  say, 
from  ten  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  or 
even  more  in  some  cases  —  has  been  for  vcars 


We  took  up  large  trees,  transported  them  con- 
siderable distances,  some  of  them  after  they 
were  actually  in  flower,  all  at  a  cost  of  twenty 
dollars  per  tree,  and  lost  \ery  few.  \Vc  w^ere 
so  successful  that  we  became  rather  reckless, 
trying  experiments  out  of  season,  l)ut  when  we 
worked  on  plans  we  had  already  tried,  our 
results  were  remarkably  satisfactory. 

Taking  our  experiences  in  many  hundreds 
of  trees  of  various  kinds  in  and  out  of  season, 
and  including  the  time  when  we  were  learning 


THE  TWELFTH  HOLE  ON  MR.  ROCKEFELLER'S  GOLF  LINKS  AT  POCANTirO  HILLS 


a  source  of  great  interest.  We  build  our 
movers  ourselves,  and  work  with  our  own 
men,  and  it  Is  truly  surprising  what  liberties 
you  can  take  with  trees,  if  you  once  learn  how- 
to  handle  these  monsters.  We  have  moved 
trees  ninety  feet  high,  and  many  seventy  or 
eighty  feet.  And  they  naturally  are  by  no 
means  young.  At  one  time  or  another  we 
have  tried  almost  all  kinds  of  trees,  including 
some  which  the  authorities  said  could  not 
be  moved  with  success.  Perhaps  the  most 
daring  experiments  were  with  horse-chestnuts. 


the  art,  our  total  loss  has  been  something  less 
than  10  per  cent.,  probably  more  nearly  6  or  7 
per  cent.  A  whole  tree-moving  campaign 
in  a  single  season  has  been  accomplished  with 
a  loss  of  about  3  per  cent.  I  am  willing  to 
admit  that  in  the  case  of  the  larger  trees  the 
growth  has  been  retarded  perhaps  two  years, 
but  this  is  a  small  matter,  for  people  no 
longer  young  w'ish  to  get  the  effects  they  desire 
at  once,  and  the  modern  tree-mover  does  it. 
We  have  grouped  and  arranged  clumps  of 
big  spruces  to  fit  the  purposes  we  were  aiming 
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for,  and  sometimes  hiive  completely  covered  a 
hillside  with  them.  Oaks  we  have  not  been 
successful  with  except  when  comparatively 
young,  and  we  don't  try  to  move  oaks  and 
hickories  when  they  have  come  near  to  matur- 
ity; but  we  have  made  some  successful  experi- 
ments with  bass  wood,  and  one  of  these  we 
have  moved  three  times  without  injury. 
Birches  have  generally  baffled  us,  but  ever- 
greens, except  cedars,  have  been  almost 
invariably  successfully  handled. 

This  planning  for  good  views  must  have  been 
an  early  ])assion  with  me.     I  remember  when 


I  was  hardly  more  than  a  boy  I  wanted  to  cut 
away  a  big  tree  which  I  thought  interfered 
with  the  view  from  the  windows  of  the  dining- 
room  of  our  home.  I  was  for  cutting  it  down, 
but  some  other  meml^ers  of  the  family  objected, 
though  my  dear  mother,  I  think,  sympathized 
with  me,  as  she  said  one  day:  "You  know,  my 
son,  we  have  breakfast  at  eight  o'clock,  and 
I  think  if  the  tree  were  felled  some  time  before 
we  sat  down  to  table,  there  would  probably 
be  no  great  complaint  when  the  family  saw 
the  view  which  the  fallen  tree  revealed." 
So  it  turned  out. 
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TIIK  i:.\  TRAORDINARV  EXPERIENCE  OF  AN 
ENGLISH  ARMY  ENGINEER  ON  THE  UGANDA 
RAII.ROAU  IN  EAST  AFRICA  —  NEARLY 
FORTY  MEN  EATEN  BY  LIONS  AND  THE  CON- 
STRUCTION WORK  HALTED  FOR  WEEKS — 
"THE  MOST  REMARKABLE  ACCOUNT 
OF      WHICH     WE     HAVE      ANY       RECORD" 

BY 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  J.  H.    PATTERSON 

This  straightforward  story  by  Colonel  Patterson  of  his  brave  and  most  extraordi- 
nary experience  with  man-eating  lions ^  while  he  was  in  charge  of  the  construction  of 
a  part  of  the  Uganda  Railway  in  British  East  Africa^  will  be  published  in  several 
successive  numbers  of  The  World'S  Work,  through  the  kind  permission  of  the 
Messrs.  Macmillan.  The  famous  African  hunter^  Mr.  F.  C.  Selous,  wrote  the 
introduction  that  follows  : 


"My  own  long  experience  of  African  hunting 
lold  me  at  once  that  e\'cry  word  in  tiiis  thrilling 
narrative  was  absolutely  true.  Nay  more,  I 
knew  that  the  author  had  told  his  stoiy  in  a 
most  modest  manner,  laying  but  little  stress  on 


the  dangers  he  had  run  when  sitting  u])  at  niglits 
to  try  and  compass  the  death  of  the  terrible 
man-eaters,  especially  on  tliat  one  occasion 
when,  whilst  watching  from  a  very  light 
scaffolding,    supported    only   by   four   rickety 


l'lioti)grai)li  by  Scliillinijb  fruiii  "l-lasliliglits  in  tin;  Juiiyle" 


AN     AFRICAN  LION  IN  THE  JUNGLE  AT  NIGHT 
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THE   JUNGLE  THR(JIH;H   WHICH  THE  RAILROAD    RUNS 

Wliilish,    k-allcss,  dwarf    trees,    underbrush,  and   thorns    making    a 
pracliially    impenetrable  jun«le 

]joles,  he  was  himself  stalked  by  one  of  the 
dread  beasts.  Fortunately  he  did  not  lose  his 
nerve  and  succeeded  in  shooting  the  lion,  just 
wlien  it  was  on  the  point  of  springing  upon 


TYPES  OF  THE  HL\DU  WORKMEN 
liehind  iheni    is    the  boma,  or  thorn  fence  built  around  the  canips, 
as  a    protection  against    the    lions 

him.  But  had  this  lion  approached  him  from 
behind,  I  think  it  would  probably  ha^•e  added 
Colonel  Patterson  to  its  long  list  of  victims,  for 
in  my  own  experience  I  have  known  of  three 


Photograph  from  the  Tjader  ENpeclition  to  East  Africa  1906  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 

A  PIECE  OF  THE  JUNGLE  ALONG  THE  EGAXDA  RAILWAY 

Tliib  ihiek,  ihuniy  gruwlh  made  it  impossihlc  tu  luiiil   iht-  liuiib 
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A  SMALL  I'ALM  HU  T  AT  TSAVO 

Loft  by  some  previous  traveler,  where  Colonel  Patterson    spciil   his 

first  night  in  the  lion  country 


instances  of  men  having  been  i)ulled  from  trees 
or  huts  built  on  platforms  at  a  greater  height 
from  the  ground  than  the  crazy  structure  on 
which  Colonel  Patterson  was  watching  on  that 
night  of  terrors. 

"From  the  time  of  Herodotus  until  to-day, 
lion  stories  innumerable  have  been  told  aad 
written.  I  have  put  some  on  record  myself. 
But  no  lion  story  I  have  ever  heard  or  read 
equals  in  its  long-sustained  and  dramatic 
interest  the  story  of  the  Tsavo  man-eaters, 
as  told  by  Colonel  Patterson.  A  lion  story  is 
usually  a  tale  of  adventures,  often  very  terrible 
and  pathetic,  which  occupied  but  a  few  hours 
of  one  night;  but  the  tale  of  the  Tsavo  man- 
eaters  is  an  epic  of  terrible  tragedies  spread  out 


WHERE  A  LION  ATTACKKl)  THRKK  MKN 

He  tarried  off  one.     The  other  two  arc  lyiiit;  wouniUil  uiuUra  pietc 

of  canvas  in  front  of  the  tenl 

over  several  months,  and  only  at  last  brought 
to  an  end  by  the  resource  and  determination  of 
one  man. 

"It  was  some  time  after  1  read  the  lirst 
account  published  of  the  Tsavo  man-eaters 
that  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  President 
Roosevelt.  I  told  him  all  I  remembered  about 
it,  and  he  was  so  deeply  interested  in  the  story 
—  as  he  is  in  all  true  stories  of  the  nature  and 
characteristics  of  wild  animals  —  that  he  begged 
me  to  send  him  the  short  printed  account.  This 
I  did;  and  it  was  only  in  the  last  letter  I 
received  from  him  that,  referring  to  this  story, 
President  Roosevelt  wrote: 

"'I  think  that  the  incident  of  the  Uganda 
man-eating    lions,    described    in    those     two 


THE  TENT  FROM  WHICH  UNGAN  SINGH,  ONE  OF  THE  HEAD 

OFF   BY  A   LION 


WORKMEN,    WAS  CARRIED 
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CoLU.XEL  PATTERSON'S  TENT  AT  TSA\() 

In    whiih    he    was  awakened    one  night  by  a  lion  tumbling  about 

among  the  ropes  on  the  outside  of  the  tent 

articles  you  sent  me,  is  the  most  remarkable 
account  of  which  we  have  any  record.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  it  should  not  be  preserved  in 
permanent  form.' 

"Well,  I  am  now  dad  to  think  that  it  will  be 
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HIS  LATER   HEADQLARIERS 

A    hut   surrounded   by  a   boma   to  which   Colonel   Patterson   moved 

after    the   lion   visited  his  tent 

preserved  in  permanent  form;  and  I  venture  to 
assure  Colonel  Patterson  that  President 
Roosevelt  will  be  amongst  his  most  interested 
readers. 

"The  account  given  by  Colonel  Patterson  of 
how  he  overcame  all  the  difficulties  which 
confronted  him  in  building  a  strong  and  per- 


K.\n.iii;.\i)  ('AMI'  wiuiRi'.  'nii.Ri',  \\i;rI':  mori'.  tiian  two  iiiorsANi)  i,aiu)ri:r.s 

The  two  inan-ciitiiiK  lions  killed  iicarlv  forlv  of  these  men 
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manent  railway  bridge  across  the  Tsavo  Ri\er 
makes  excellent  reading;  whilst  the  courage 
he  displayed  in  attacking,  single-handed,  lions, 
rhinoceroses,  and  other  dangerous  animals 
was  surpassed  by  the  pluck,  tact,  and  deter- 
mination he  showed  in  rjuelling  the  formidable 
mutiny  which  once  broke  out  amongst  his 
native  Indian  workers. 

"  Finally,  let  me  say  that  I  have  spent  the  best 
part  of  two  nights  reading  the  proof-sheets  of 
Colonel  Patterson's  narrative,  and  I  can  assure 
him  that  the  time  passed  like  magic.  My 
interest  was  held  from  the  first  ])age  to  the  last, 
for  I  felt  that  every  word  I  read  was  true." 

COLONEL  Patterson's  preface 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  my  readers, 
who  have  perhaps  ne\er  been  very  far  away 
from  civilization,  will  be  inclined  to  think  that 
some  of  the  incidents  arc  exaggerated.  I  can 
only  assure  them  that  I  have  toned  down  the 
facts  rather  than  otherwise,  but  have  en- 
deavored to  write  a  perfectly  plain  and 
straightforward  account  of  things  as  they 
actually  happened." 

IT  WAS  toward  noon  on  March  i,  1898, 
that  I  first  found  myself  entering  the  nar- 
row and  somewhat  dangerous  harbor  of 
Mombasa,  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  The 
town  lies  on  an  island  of  the  same  name, 
separated  from  the  mainland  only  by  a  very 
narrow  channel,  which  forms  the  harbor; 
and  as  our  vessel  steamed  slowly  in,  close 
under  the  quaint  old  Portuguese  fortress  built 
over  three  hundred  years  ago,  I  was  much 
struck  with  the  strange  beauty  of  the  view 
which  gradually  opened  out  before  me. 
Contrary  to  my  anticipation,  everything  looked 
fresh  and  green,  and  an  oriental  glamour  of 
enchantment  seemed  to  hang  over  the  island. 
The  old  town  was  bathed  in  brilliant  sunshine 
and  reflected  itself  lazily  on  the  motionless 
sea;  its  flat  roofs  and  dazzlingly  white  walls 
peeped  out  dreamily  between  waving  palms 
and  lofty  cocoanuts,  huge  baobabs  and  spread- 
ing mango  trees;  and  the  darker  background 
of  well-wooded  hills  and  slopes  on  the  main- 
land formed  a  very  efTective  setting  to  a  beauti- 
ful and,  to  me,  unexpected  picture. 

Now,  my  object  in  coming  out  to  East  Africa 
at  this  time  was  to  take  up  a  position  to  which 
I  had  been  appointed  by  the  Foreign  Office 
on  the  construction  staff  of  the  Uganda  Rail- 
way.     As    soon    as    I    landed,    therefore,    I 


inquired  from  one  of  the  Customs  officials 
where  the  headquarters  of  the  railway  were  to 
be  found,  and  was  told  that  they  were  at  a 
place  called  Kilindini,  some  three  miles  away, 
on  the  other  side  of.  the  island.  The  best 
way  to  get  there,  I  was  further  informed,  was 
by  gharri,  which  I  found  to  be  a  small  trolley, 
having  two  seats  placed  back  to  back  under 
a  little  canopy  and  running  on  narrow  rails 
which  are  laid  through  the  principal  street  of 
the  town.  Accordingly,  I  secured  one  of  these 
vehicles,  which  are  pushed  by  two  strapping 
Swahili  boys,  and  was  soon  flying  down  the 
track,  which  once  outside  the  town  lay  for  the 
most  part  through  dense  groves  of  mango, 
baobab,  banana,  and  palm  trees,  with  here 
and  there  brilliantly  colored  creepers  hanging 
in  luxuriant  festoons  from  the  branches. 

On  arrival  at  Kilindini,  I  made  my  way  to 
the  railway  offices  and  was  informed  that  I 
should  be  stationed  inland  and  should  receive 
further  instructions  in  the  course  of  a  day  or 
two.  Meanwhile  I  pitched  my  tent  under 
some  shady  palms  near  the  gharri  line,  and 
busied  myself  in  exploring  the  island  and  in 
procuring  the  stores  and  the  outfit  necessary 
for  a  lengthy  sojourn  up-country. 

Kilindini  is,  as  I  have  said,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  island,  and  as  its  name  —  "the 
place  of  deep  waters"  — implies,  has  a  much 
finer  harbor  than  that  possessed  by  Mombasa. 
The  channel  between  the  island  and  the  main- 
land is  here  capable  of  giving  commodious 
and  safe  anchorage  to  the  very  largest  vessels, 
and  as  the  jetty  is  directly  connected  with  the 
Uganda  Railway,  Kilindini  has  now  really 
become  the  principal  port,  being  always  used 
by  the  liners  and  heavier  vessels. 

OFF    TO    THE    INTERIOR 

I  had  spent  nearly  a  week  in  Mombasa,  and 
was  becoming  very  anxious  to  get  my  marching 
orders,  when  one  morning  I  was  delighted  to 
receive  an  official  letter  instructing  me  to  pro- 
ceed to  Tsavo,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  miles  from  the  coast,  and  to  take  charge 
of  the  construction  of  the  section  of  the  line 
at  that  place,  which  had  just  then  been  reached 
by  railhead.  I  accoidingly  started  at  day- 
light next  morning  in  a  special  train  with  Mr. 
Anderson,  the  Superintendent  of  Works,  and 
Dr.  McCulloch,  the  principal  medical  officer; 
and  as  the  country  was  in  every  way  new  to  me, 
I  found  the  journey  a  most  interesting  one. 

For  twenty  miles  after  reaching  the  main- 
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land,  our  train  wound  steadily  upward  through 
beautifully  wooded,  j^ark-like  country,  and  en 
looking  back  out  of  the  carriage  windows  we 
could  every  now  and  again  obtain  lo\'ely  views 
of  Mombasa  and  Kilindini,  while  beyond 
these  the  Indian  Ocean  sparkled  in  the  glorious 
sunshine  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  The 
summit  of  the  Rabai  Hills  having  been  reached, 
we  entered  on  the  expanse  of  the  Taru  Desert, 
a  wilderness  covered  with  poor  scrub  and 
stunted  trees,  and  carpeted  in  the  dry  season 
with  a  lavcr  of  fine  red  dust.     This  dust  is  of 


in  the  character  of  the  countiy  was  that  the 
color  of  the  dust  had  changed.  As  our  train 
sped  onward  through  the  level  uplands  we 
saw  a  fine  ostrich  striding  along  parallel  with 
the  line,  as  if  having  a  race  with  us.  Dr. 
INIcCuUoch  at  once  seized  his  rifle  and  by  a 
lucky  shot  brought  down  the  huge  bird;  the 
next  and  greater  difficulty,  however,  was  to 
secure  the  prize.  For  a  time  the  engine- 
driver  took  no  notice  of  our  signals  and  shouts, 
but  at  last  we  succeeded  in  attracting  his 
attention,  and  the  train  was  shunted  back  to 


A  N  G  L  u 
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Emery  W«lkcr  K. 


THE    ROUTE    OF   THE    UGANDA    RAILWAY 
Tsavo,  where  Colonel  Patterson  was  building  the  railroad  bridge,  is  about  135  niiles  from  Mombasa 


a  most  ])enctrating  cliaiacter,  and  finds  its 
way  into  everything  in  the  carriage  as  the  train 
]:asscs  along.  From  here  onward  game  is 
moie  or  less  plentiful,  but  the  animals  are  very 
difficult  to  see  owing  to  the  thick  undergrowth 
in  which  they  hide  themselves.  We  managed, 
however,  to  catch  sight  of  a  few  from  the 
carriage  windows,  and  also  noticed  some  of 
tlie  natives,  the  Wa  Nyika,  or  "children  of  the 
wilderness.'' 

At  Maungu,  some  eighty  miles  from  the 
coast,  we  came  to  the  end  of  this  "desert," 
but  almost  tiie  only  dilTcrcnce  to  be  noticed 


where  the  oslrich  had  fallen.  We  found  it  to 
be  an  exceptionally  fine  specimen,  and  had  to 
exert  all  our  strength  to  drag  it  on  board  the 
train. 

Soon  after  this  we  reached  Voi,  about  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  coast,  and  as  this  was 
the  most  important  station  on  the  line  that  we 
had  yet  come  to,  we  made  a  short  halt  in  order 
to  inspect  some  construction  work  which  was 
going  on.  On  resuming  our  journey,  we 
soon  discovered  that  a  j^leasant  change  liad 
occurred  in  the  character  of  the  landscape. 
From  a  place  called  N'dii,  the  railway  runs 
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for  some  miles  through  a  beautifully  wooded 
country,  which  looked  all  the  more  inviting 
after  the  deadly  monotony  of  the  wilderness 
through  which  we  had  just  passed.  To  the 
south  of  us  could  be  seen  the  N'dii  range  of 
mountains,  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Wa  Taita 
people,  while  on  our  right  rose  the  rigid  brow 
of  the  N'dungu  Escarpment,  which  stretches 
away  westward  for  scores  of  miles.  Here 
our  journey  was  slow,  as  every  now  and  again 
we  stopped  to  inspect  the  permanent  works  in 
progress;  but  eventually,  toward  dusk,  we 
arrived  at  our  destination,  Tsavo. 

MY   FIRST   NIGHT    IN   THE    LIONS'    RANGE 

I  slept  that  night  in  a  little  palm  hut  which 
had  been  built  by  some  previous  traveler,  and 
which  was  fortunately  unoccupied  for  the  time 
being.  It  was  rather  broken-down  and 
dilaj)idated,  not  even  possessing  a  door,  and 
as  I  lay  on  my  narrow  camp  bed  I  could  see 
the  stars  twinkling  through  the  roof. 

I  little  knew  then  what  adventures  awaited 
me  in  this  neighborhood ;  and  if  I  had  realized 
that  at  that  very  time  two  savage  brutes  were 
prowling  round,  seeking  whom  they  might 
devour,  I  hardly  think  I  should  have  slept  so 
peacefully  in  my  rickety  shelter. 

Next  morning  I  was  up  betimes,  eager  to 
make  acquaintance  with  my  new  surroundings. 
My  first  impression  on  coming  out  of  my  hut 
was  that  I  was  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  a 
dense  growth  of  impenetrable  jungle;  and 
on  scrambling  to  the  top  of  a  Httle  hill  close  at 
hand,  I  found  that  the  whole  country  as  far 
as  I  could  see  was  covered  with  low,  stunted 
trees,  thick  undergrowth  and  "wait-a-bit" 
thorns.  The  only  clearing,  indeed,  appeared 
to  be  where  the  narrow  tiack  for  the  railway 
had  been  cut. 

This  interminable  nyika,  or  wilderness  of 
whitish  and  leafless  dwarf  trees,  presented  a 
ghastly  and  sun-stricken  appearance;  and  here 
and  there  a  ridge  of  dark-red,  heat-blistered 
rock  jutted  out  above  the  jungle,  and  added 
by  its  rugged  barrenness  to  the  dreariness  of 
the  picture.  Away  to  the  northeast  stretched 
the  unbroken  line  of  the  N'dungu  Escarpment, 
while  far  off  to  the  south  I  could  just  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  snow-capped  top  of  towering 
Kilima  N'jaro.  The  one  redeeming  feature 
of  the  neighborhood  was  the  river  from  which 
Tsavo  takes  its  name.  This  is  a  swiftly 
flowing  stream,  always  cool  and  always  run- 
ning, the  latter  being  an  exceptional  attribute 


in  this  part  of  East  Africa;  and  the  fringe  of 
lofty  green  trees  along  its  banks  formed  a 
welcome  relief  to  the  general  monotony  of  the 
landscape. 

When  I  had  thus  obtained  a  rough  idea 
of  the  neighborhood,  I  returned  to  my  hut,  and 
began  in  earnest  to  make  preparations  for  my 
stay  in  this  out-of-the-way  place.  The  stores 
were  unpacked,  and  my  "boys"  pitched  my 
tent  in  a  little  clearing  close  to  where  I  had 
slept  the  night  before  and  not  far  from  the 
main  camp  of  the  workmen.  Railhead  had 
at  this  time  just  reached  the  western  side  of 
the  river,  and  some  thousands  of  Indian 
coolies  and  other  workmen  were  encamped 
there.  As  the  line  had  to  be  pushed  on  with 
all  speed,  a  diversion  had  been  made  and  the 
river  crossed  by  means  of  a  temporary  bridge. 
My  principal  work  was  to  erect  the  permanent 
structure,  and  to  complete  all  the  other  works 
for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  on  each  side  of 
Tsavo.  I  accordingly  made  a  survey  of  what 
had  to  be  done,  and  sent  my  requisition  for 
labor,  tools,  and  material  to  the  headquarters 
at  Kilindini.  In  a  short  time  workmen  and 
supplies  came  pouring  in,  and  the  noise  of 
hammers  and  sledges,  drilling  and  blasting, 
echoed  merrily  through  the  district. 

HOW   THE    LIONS    CAUGHT   THEIR    VICTIMS 

Unfortunately  this  happy  state  of  affairs 
did  not  continue  for  long,  and  our  work  was 
soon  interrupted  in  a  rude  and  startling 
manner.  Two  most  voracious  and  insatiable 
man-eating  lions  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
and  for  over  nine  months  waged  an  intermittent 
warfare  against  the  railway  and  all  those 
connected  with  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Tsavo. 
This  culminated  in  a  perfect  reign  of  terror 
in  December,  i8g8,  when  they  actually  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  railway  works  to  a 
complete  standstill  for  about  three  weeks 
At  first  they  were  not  always  successful  in  their 
efforts  to  carry  off  a  victim,  but  as  time  went 
on  they  stopped  at  nothing  and  indeed  braved 
any  danger  in  order  to  obtain  their  favorite 
food. 

Their  methods  then  became  so  uncanny, 
and  their  man-stalking  so  well-timed  and  so 
certain  of  success,  that  the  workmen  firmly 
believed  that  they  were  not  real  animals  at  all, 
but  devils  in  lions'  shape.  Many  a  time  the 
coolies  solemnly  assured  me  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely useless  to  attempt  to  shoot  them.  They 
were  quite  convinced  that  the  angry  spirits  of 
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two  departed  native  chiefs  had  taken  this  form 
in  order  to  protest  against  a  raihvay  being  made 
through  their  country,  and  by  stopping  its 
progress  to  avenge  the  insult  thus  shown  to 
them. 

I  had  only  been  a  few  days  at  Tsavo  when 
I  first  heard  that  these  brutes  had  been  seen 
in  the  neighborhood.  Shortly  afterward  one 
or  two  coolies  mysteriously  disappeared,  and 
I  was  told  that  they  had  been  carried  off  by 
night  from  their  tents  and  devoured  by  lions. 
At  the  time  I  did  not  credit  this  story,  and  was 
more  inclined  to  believe  that  the  unfortunate 
men  had  been  the  victims  of  foul  play  at  the 
hands  of  some  of  their  comrades.  They  were, 
as  it  happened,  very  good  workmen,  and  had 
each  saved  a  fair  number  of  rupees,  so  I 
thought  it  quite  likely  that  some  scoundicls 
from  the  gangs  had  murdered  them  for  the 
sake  of  their  money.  This  suspicion,  however, 
was  very  soon  dispelled.  About  three  weeks 
after  my  arrival,  I  was  roused  one  morning 
about  daybreak  and  told  that  one  of  my 
jemadars,  a  fine  powerful  Sikh  named  Ungan 
Singh,  had  been  seized  in  his  tent  during  the 
night  and  dragged  off  and  eaten. 

Naturally  I  lost  no  time  in  making  an 
examination  of  the  place,  and  was  soon  con- 
vinced that  the  man  had  indeed  been  carried 
off  by  a  lion,  as  its  "pug"  marks  were  plainly 
visible  in  the  sand,  while  the  furrows  made  by 
the  heels  of  the  victim  showed  the  direction 
in  which  he  had  been  dragged  away.  More- 
over, the  jemadar  shared  his  tent  with  half  a 
dozen  other  workmen,  and  one  of  his  bed- 
fellows had  actually  witnessed  the  occurrence. 

He  graphically  described  how,  at  about 
midnight,  the  lion  suddenly  put  its  head  in  at 
the  o])en  tent  door  and  seized  Ungan  Singh  — 
who  hapi)ened  to  be  nearest  the  opening  —  by 
the  throat. 

The  unfortunate  fellow  cried  out  "C/wro" 
("Let  go"),  and  threw  his  arms  up  round  the 
lion's  neck. 

The  next  moment  he  was  gone,  and  his  panic- 
stricken  com])anions  lay  helpless,  forced  to 
listen  to  the  terrible  struggle  which  took  ])lace 
outside.  Poor  Ungan  Singh  must  have  died 
hard;  but  what  chance  had  he?  As  a  coolie 
gravely  remarked,  "Was  he  not  fighting  with 
a  lion?" 

On  hearing  this  dreadful  story  I  at  once  set 
out  to  try  to  track  tlie  animal,  and  was 
accompanied  by  Captain  Haslem,  who  hap- 
j)ene(l  to   be   sta)ing   at   Tsavo   at   the   time, 


and  who,  poor  fellow,  himself  met  with  a 
tragic  fate  very  shortly  afterward.  We  found 
it  an  easy  matter  to  follow  the  route  taken  by 
the  lion,  as  he  appeared  to  have  stopped  several 
times  before  beginning  his  meal. 

Pools  of  blood  marked  these  halting-places, 
where  he  doubtless  indulged  in  the  man-eaters' 
habit  of  Hcking  the  skin  off  so  as  to  get  at  the 
fresh  blood.  (I  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
this  is  their  custom  from  the  appearance  of 
two  half-eaten  bodies  which  I  subsequently 
rescued:  the  skin  was  gone  in  places,  and  the 
flesh  looked  dry,  as  if  it  had  been  sucked.) 

On  reaching  the  spot  where  the  body  had 
been  devoured,  a  dreadful  spectacle  presented 
itself.  The  ground  all  round  was  covered  with 
blood  and  morsels  of  flesh  and  bones,  but  the 
unfortunate  jemadar^ s  head  had  been  left  intact, 
save  for  the  holes  made  by  the  lion's  tusks  on 
seizing  him,  and  lay  a  short  distance  away 
from  the  other  remains,  the  eyes  staring  wide 
open  with  a  startled,  horrified  look  in  them. 
The  place  was  considerably  cut  up,  and  on 
closer  examination  we  found  that  two  lions 
had  been  there  and  had  probably  struggled 
for  possession  of  the  body. 

It  was  the  most  gruesome  sight  I  had  ever 
seen.  We  collected  the  remains  as  well  as  we 
could  and  heaped  stones  on  them,  the  head  with 
its  fixed,  terrified  stare  seeming  to  watch  us 
all  the  time,  for  it  we  did  not  bury,  but  took 
back  to  camp  for  identification  before  the 
medical  officer. 

Thus  occurred  my  first  experience  of  man- 
eating  lions,  and  I  vowed  there  anti  then  that  I 
would  spare  no  pains  to  rid  the  neighborhood 
of  the  brutes.  I  little  knew  the  trouble  that 
was  in  store  for  me,  or  how  narrow  were  to  be 
my  own  escapes  from  sharing  poor  Ungan 
Singh's  fate. 

ALL-NIGHT    WATCHES    IN     TREES 

That  same  night  1  sat  uj)  in  a  tree  close  to  the 
late  jemadar'' s  tent,  hoping  that  the  lions  would 
return  to  it  for  another  victim.  I  was  followed 
to  my  perch  by  a  few  of  the  more  terrified 
coolies,  who  begged  to  be  allowed  to  sit  up  in 
the  tree  with  me;  all  the  other  workmen 
remained  in  their  tents,  but  no  more  doors  were 
left  open. 

I  had  with  me  my  .303  and  a  12-bore  shot 
gun,  one  barrel  loaded  with  ball  and  the  other 
with  slug.  Shortly  after  settHng  down  to  my 
vigil,  my  hopes  of  bagging  one  of  the  brutes 
were   raised   by   the   sound   of   their  ominous 
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roaring  coming  closer  and  closer.  Presently 
this  ceased,  and  quiet  reigned  for  an  hour  or 
two,  as  lions  always  stalk  their  prey  in  comj^lete 
silence. 

All  at  once,  however,  we  heard  a  great  uj^roar 
and  frenzied  cries  coming  from  another  camp 
about  half  a  mile  away;  we  knew  then  that 
the  lions  had  seized  a  victim  there,  and  that 
we  should  see  or  hear  nothing  further  of  them 
that  night. 

Next  morning  I  found  that  one  of  the  brutes 
had  broken  into  a  tent  at  Railhead  Camj)  — 
whence  we  had  heard  the  commotion  during 
the  night  —  and  had  made  off  with  a  poor 
wretch  who  was  lying  there  asleep. 

After  a  night's  rest,  therefore,  I  took  up  my 
position  in  a  suitable  tree  near  this  tent.  I 
did  not  at  all  like  the  idea  of  walking  the  half- 
mile  to  the  place  after  dark,  but  all  the  same  I 
felt  fairly  safe,  as  one  of  my  men  carried  a 
bright  lamp  close  behind  me.  He  in  his 
turn  was  followed  by  another  leading  a  goat, 
which  I  tied  under  my  tree  in  the  hope  that  the 
lion  might  be  tempted  to  seize  it  instead  of  a 
coolie.  A  steady  drizzle  commenced  shortly 
after  I  had  settled  down  to  my  night  of  watching, 
and  I  was  soon  thoroughly  chilled  and  wet. 

I  stuck  to  my  uncomfortable  post,  however, 
hoping  to  get  a  shot,  but  I  well  remember  the 
feeling  of  imj)otent  disappointment  I  experi- 
enced when  about  midnight  I  heard  screams 
and  cries  and  a  heartrending  shriek,  which 
told  me  that  the  man-eaters  had  again  eluded 
me  and  had  claimed  another  victim  elsewhere. 

At  this  time  the  various  camps  for  the  work- 
men were  very  scattered,  so  that  the  lions  had 
a  range  of  some- eight  miles  on  either  side  of 
Tsavo  to  work  upon;  and  as  their  tactics 
seemed  to  be  to  break  into  a  different  camp 
each  night,  it  was  most  difficult  to  forestall 
them.  They  almost  appeared,  too,  to  have 
an  extraordinary  and  uncanny  faculty  of 
finding  out  our  plans  beforehand,  so  that  no 
matter  in  how  likely  or  how  tempting  a  spot 
we  lay  in  wait  for  them,  they  invariably  avoided 
that  particular  place  and  seized  their  victim 
for  the  night  from  some  other  camp. 

IMPOSSIBLE  TO  HUNT  THEM  IN  DAYLIGHT 

Hunting  them  by  day,  moreover,  in  such  a 
dense  wilderness  as  surrounded  us,  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly tiring  and  really  foolhardy  under- 
taking. In  a  thick  jungle  of  the  kind  round 
Tsavo,  the  hunted  animal  has  every  chance 
against  the  hunter,  as,  however  careful  the  latter 


may  be,  a  dead  twig  or  something  of  the  sort  is 
sure  to  crackle  just  at  the  critical  moment  and  so 
give  the  alarm.  Still,  I  never  gave  up  hope  of 
some  day  finding  their  lair,  and  accordingly 
continued  to  devote  all  my  spare  time  to 
crawling  about  through  the  undergrowth. 
Many  a  time  when  attempting  to  force  my 
way  through  this  bewildering  tangle  I  had  to  be 
released  by  my  gun-bearer  from  the  fast  clutches 
of  the  "wait-a-bit";  and  often  with  immense 
pains  I  succeeded  in  tracing  the  lions  to  the 
river  after  they  had  seized  a  victim,  only  to  lose 
the  trail  from  there  onwards,  owing  to  the 
rocky  nature  of  the  ground  which  they  seemed 
to  be  careful  to  choose  in  retreating  to  their  den. 

At  this  early  stage  of  the  struggle,  I  am  glad 
to  say,  the  lions  were  not  alwa}'s  successful  in 
their  efforts  to  capture  a  human  being  for  their 
nightly  meal,  and  one  or  two  amusing  incidents 
occurred  to  relieve  the  tension  from  which  our 
nervTS  were  beginning  to  suffer. 

On  one  occasion  an  enterprising  bunniah 
(Indian  trader)  was  riding  along  on  his  donkey 
late  one  night,  when  suddenly  a  lion  sprang 
out  on  him,  knocking  over  both  man  and  beast. 
The  donkey  was  badly  wounded,  and  the  lion 
was  just  about  to  seize  the  trader,  when  in  some 
way  or  other  his  claws  became  entangled  in  a 
rope  by  which  two  empty  oil  tins  were  strung 
across  the  donkey's  neck.  The  rattle  and  clatter 
made  by  these  as  he  dragged  them  after  him 
gave  him  such  a  fright  that  he  turned  tail  and 
bolted  off  into  the  jungle,  to  the  intense  relief 
of  the  terrified  bunniah,  who  quickly  made  his 
way  up  the  nearest  tree  and  remained  there, 
shivering  with  fear,  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

Shortly  after  this  episode,  a  Greek  contractor 
named  Themistocles  Pappadimitrini  had  an 
equally  marvelous  escape.  He  was  sleeping 
peacefully  in  his  tent  one  night,  when  a  lion 
broke  in,  and  seized  and  made  off  with  the 
mattress  on  which  he  was  lying.  Though 
rudely  awakened,  the  Greek  was  quite  unhurt 
and  suffered  from  nothing  worse  than  a 
bad  fright.  This  same  man,  however,  met 
with  a  melancholy  fate  not  long  afterward. 
He  had  been  to  the  Kilima  N' jaro  district  to  buy 
cattle,  and  on  the  return  journey  attempted  to 
take  a  short  cut  across  country  to  the  railway, 
but  perished  miserably  of  thirst  on  the  way. 

On  another  occasion  fourteen  coolies  who 
slept  together  in  a  large  tent  were  one  night 
awakened  by  a  lion  suddenly  jumping  on  to  the 
tent  and  breaking  through  it.  The  brute 
landed  with  one  claw  on  a  coolie's  shoulder, 
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which  was  badly  torn;  but  instead  of  seizing 
the  man  himself,  in  his  hurry  he  grabbed  a 
large  bag  of  rice  which  happened  to  be  lying  in 
the  tent,  and  made  off  with  it,  dropping  it  in 
disgust  some  little  distance  away  when  he 
realised  his  mistake. 

These,  however,  were  only  the  earlier  efforts 
of  the  man-eaters.  Later  on,  as  will  be  seen, 
nothing  flurried  or  frightened  them  in  the  least, 
and  except  as  food  they  showed  a  complete 
contempt  for  human  beings.  Having  once 
marked  down  a  victim,  they  would  allow 
nothing  to  deter  them  from  securing  him, 
whether  he  were  protected  by  a  thick  fence,  or 
inside  a  closed  tent,  or  sitting  round  a  brightly 
burning  fire.  Shots,  shouting,  and  firebrands 
they  alike  held  in  derision. 

AH  this  time  my  own  tent  was  pitched  in  an 
open  clearing,  unprotected  by  a  fence  of  any 
kind  round  it.  One  night  when  the  medical 
officer.  Dr.  Rose,  was  staying  with  me,  we 
were  awakened  about  midnight  by  hearing 
something  tumbling  about  among  the  tent 
ropes,  but  on  going  out  with  a  lantern  we  could 
discover  nothing.  Daylight,  however,  plainly 
revealed  the  "pug"  marks  of  a  lion,  so  that  on 
that  occasion  I  fancy  one  or  other  of  us  had  a 
narrow  escape. 

Warned  by  this  experience,  I  at  once  ar- 
ranged to  move  my  quarters,  and  went  to  join 
forces  with  Dr.  Brock,  who  had  just  arrived 
at  Tsavo  to  take  medical  charge  of  the  district. 
We  shared  a  hut  of  palm  leaves  and  boughs, 
which  we  had  constructed  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  river,  close  to  the  old  caravan  route  leading 
to  Uganda;  and  we  had  it  surrounded  by  a 
circular  boma,  or  thorn  fence,  about  seventy 
yards  in  diameter,  well  made  and  thick  and 
high.  Our  personal  servants  also  lived  within 
the  enclosure,  and  a  bright  fire  was  always 
kept  up  throughout  the  night. 

For  the  sake  of  coolness.  Brock  and  I  used  to 
sit  out  under  the  verandah  of  this  hut  in  the 
evenings;  but  it  was  rather  trying  to  our  nerves 
to  attempt  to  read  or  write  there,  as  we  never 
knew  when  a  lion  might  spring  over  the  boma, 
and  be  on  us  before  we  were  aware.  We  there- 
fore kept  our  rifles  within  easy  reach,  and  cast 
many  an  anxious  glance  out  into  the  inky 
darkness,  beyond  the  circle  of  the  firelight. 
On  one  or  two  occasions,  we  found  in  the  morn- 
ing that  the  lions  had  come  quite  close  to  the 
fence;  but  fortunately  they  never  succeeded 
in  getting  through. 

By  this  time,  too,  the  camps  of  the  workmen 


had  also  been  surrounded  by  thorn  fences; 
nevertheless  the  lions  managed  to  jump  over 
or  to  break  through  some  one  or  other  of  these, 
and  regularly  every  few  nights  a  man  was 
carried  off,  the  reports  of  the  disappearance  of 
this  or  that  workman  coming  in  to  me  with 
painful  frequency.  So  long,  however,  as  Rail- 
head Camp  —  with  its  two  or  three  thousand 
men,  scattered  over  a  wide  area  —  remained  at 
Tsavo,  the  coolies  appeared  not  to  take  much 
notice  of  the  dreadful  deaths  of  their  comrades. 
Each  man  felt,  I  suppose,  that  as  the  man- 
eaters  had  such  a  large  number  of  victims  to 
choose  from,  the  chances  of  their  selecting 
him  in  particular  were  very  small.  But  when 
the  large  camp  moved  ahead  with  the  railway, 
matters  altered  considerably. 

A  PANIC  AMONG  THE  MEN 

I  was  then  left  with  only  some  few  hundred 
men  to  complete  the  permanent  works;  and  as 
all  the  remaining  workmen  were  naturally 
camped  together,  the  attentions  of  the  Hons 
became  more  apparent  and  made  a  deeper 
impression.  A  regular  panic  consequently 
ensued,  and  it  required  all  my  powers  of  per- 
suasion to  induce  the  men  to  stay  on.  In  fact, 
I  succeeded  in  doing  so  only  by  allowing  them 
to  knock  off  all  regular  work  until  they  had 
built  exceptionally  thick  and  high  bomas 
round  each  camp.  Within  these  enclosures 
fires  were  kept  burning  all  night,  and  it  was 
also  the  duty  of  the  night-watchman  to  keep 
clattering  half  a  dozen  empty  oil  tins  suspended 
from  a  convenient  tree.  These  he  manipulated 
by  means  of  a  long  rope,  while  sitting  in  safety 
within  his  tent;  and  the  frightful  noise  thus 
produced  was  kept  up  at  frequent  intervals 
during  the  night  in  the  hopes  of  terrifying 
away  the  man-eaters.  In  spite  of  all  these 
precautions,  however,  the  lions  would  not  be 
denied,  and  men  continued  to  disappear. 

When  the  railhead  workmen  moved  on,  their 
hospital  camp  w^as  left  behind.  It  stood  rather 
apart  from  the  other  camps,  in  a  clearing  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  my  hut,  but  was 
protected  by  a  good  thick  fence  and  to  all 
appearance  was  quite  secure.  It  seemed,  how- 
ever, as  if  barriers  were  of  no  avail  against  the 
"demons,"  for  before  very  long  one  of  them 
found  a  weak  spot  in  the  boma  and  broke 
through. 

On  this  occasion  the  hospital  assistant  had 
a  marvelous  escape.  Hearing  a  noise  outside, 
he  opened  the  door  of  his  tent  and  was  horrified 
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to  see  a  great  lion  standing  a  few  yards  away 
looking  at  him.  The  beast  made  a  spring 
toward  him,  which  gave  the  assistant  such  a 
fright  that  he  jumped  backward,  and  in  doing 
so  luckily  upset  a  box  containing  medical 
stores.  This  crashed  down  with  such  a  loud 
clatter  of  breaking  glass  that  the  lion  was 
startled  for  the  moment  and  made  oflf  to  another 
part  of  the  enclosure. 

Here,  unfortunately,  he  was  more  successful, 
as  he  jumped  on  to  and  broke  through  a  tent 
in  which  eight  patients  were  lying.  Two  of 
them  were  badly  wounded  by  his  spring,  while 
a  third  poor  wretch  was  seized  and  dragged  off 
bodily  through  the  thorn  fence.  The  two 
wounded  coolies  were  left  where  they  lay,  a 
piece  of  torn  tent  having  fallen  over  them; 
and  in  this  position  the  doctor  and  I  found  them 
on  our  arrival  soon  after  dawn  next  morning. 
We  at  once  decided  to  move  the  hospital  closer 
to  the  main  camp;  a  fresh  site  was  prepared,  a 
stout  hedge  built  round  the  enclosure,  and  all 
the  patients  were  moved  in  before  nightfall. 

As  I  had  heard  that  lions  generally  visit 
recently  deserted  camps,  I  decided  to  sit  up 
all  night  in  the  vacated  boma  in  the  hope  of  get- 
ting an  opportunity  of  bagging  one  of  them; 
but  in  the  middle  of  my  lonely  vigil  I  had  the 
mortification  of  hearing  shrieks  and  cries 
coming  from  the  direction  of  the  new  hospital, 
telling  me  only  too  plainly  that  our  dreaded 
foes  had  once  more  eluded  me. 

A  MAN  EATEN  FROM  THE  HOSPITAL 

Hurrying  to  the  place  at  daylight  I  found  that 
one  of  the  lions  had  jumped  over  the  newly 
erected  fence  and  had  carried  off  the  hospital 
water-carrier,  and  that  several  other  coolies 
had  been  unwilling  witnesses  of  the  terrible 
scene  which  took  place  within  the  circle  of  light 
given  by  the  big  camp-fire.  The  water-carrier, 
it  appears,  had  been  lying  on  the  floor,  with 
his  head  toward  the  centre  of  the  tent  and  his 
feet  nearly  touching  the  side.  The  lion 
managed  to  get  its  head  in  below  the  canvas, 
seized  him  by  the  foot  and  pulled  him  out.  In 
desperation  the  unfortunate  water-carrier 
clutched  hold  of  a  heavy  box  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  prevent  himself  being  carried  off  and  dragged 
it  with  him  until  he  was  forced  to  let  go  by  its 
being  stopped  by  the  side  of  the  tent.  He 
then  caught  hold  of  a  tent  rope,  and  clung 
tightly  to  it  until  it  broke.  As  soon  as  the  lion 
managed  to  get  him  clear  of  the  tent,  he  sprang 
at  his  throat  and  after  a  few  vicious  shakes  the 


poor  man's  agonizing  cries  were  silenced  for 
ever.  The  brute  then  seized  him  in  his  mouth, 
like  a  huge  cat  with  a  mouse,  and  ran  up  and 
down  the  boma,  looking  for  a  weak  spot  to 
break  through.  This  he  presently  found  and 
plunged  into,  dragging  his  victim  with  him 
and  leaving  shreds  of  torn  cloth  and  flesh  as 
ghastly  evidences  of  his  passage  through  the 
thorns. 

Dr.  Brock  and  I  were  easily  able  to  follow 
his  track,  and  soon  found  the  remains  about 
four  hundred  yards  away  in  the  bush.  There 
was  the  usual  horrible  sight.  Very  little  was 
left  of  the  unfortunate  man  —  only  the  skull, 
the  jaws,  a  few  of  the  larger  bones,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  palm  with  one  or  two  fingers 
attached.  On  one  of  these  was  a  silver  ring, 
and  this,  with  the  teeth  (a  relic  much  prized 
by  certain  castes) ,  was  sent  to  the  man's  widow 
in  India. 

Again  it  was  decided  to  move  the  hospital; 
and  again,  before  nightfall,  the  work  was 
completed,  including  a  still  stronger  and  thicker 
boma.  When  the  patients  had  been  moved, 
I  had  a  covered  goods-wagon  placed  in  a 
favorable  position  on  a  siding  which  ran  close 
to  the  site  which  had  just  been  abandoned, 
and  in  this  Brock  and  I  arranged  to  sit  up  that 
night.  We  left  a  couple  of  tents  still  standing 
within  the  enclosure,  and  also  tied  up  a  few 
cattle  in  it  as  bait  for  the  lions,  who  had  been 
seen  in  no  less  than  three  different  places  in  the 
neighboihood  during  the  afternoon  (April  23). 

Four  miles  from  Tsavo  they  had  attempted 
to  seize  a  coolie  who  was  walking  along  the  line. 
Fortunately,  however,  he  had  just  time  to 
escape  up  a  tree,  where  he  remained,  more 
dead  than  alive,  until  he  was  rescued  by  the 
traffic  manager,  who  caught  sight  of  him  from 
a  passing  train.  They  next  appeared  close  to 
Tsavo  Station,  and  a  couple  of  hours  later 
some  workmen  saw  one  of  the  lions  stalking 
Dr.  Brock  as  he  was  returning  about  dusk 
from  the  hospital. 

MY   FIRST   SHOT   AT  A   MAN-EATER 

In  accordance  with  our  plan,  the  doctor  and 
I  set  out  after  dinner  for  the  goods-wagon, 
which  was  about  a  mile  away  from  our  hut. 
In  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  we  did  a 
very  foolish  thing  in  taking  up  our  position 
so  late;  nevertheless,  we  reached  our  destina- 
tion in  safety,  and  settled  down  to  our  watch 
about  ten  o'clock.  We  had  the  lower  half  of 
the  door  of  the  wagon  closed,  while  the  upper 
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half  was  left  wide  open  for  observation,  and 
we  faced,  of  course,  in  the  direction  of  the 
abandoned  boma,  which,  however,  we  were 
unable  to  see  in  the  inky  darkness. 

For  an  hour  or  two  everything  was  quiet, 
and  the  deadly  silence  was  becoming  very 
monotonous  and  oppressive,  when  suddenly, 
to  our  right,  a  dry  twig  snapped,  and  we  knew 
that  an  animal  of  some  sort  was  about.  Soon 
afterward  wc  heard  a  dull  thud,  as  if  some 
heavy  body  had  jumped  over  the  boma.  The 
cattle,  too,  became  very  uneasy,  and  we  could 
hear  them  moving  about  restlessly.  Then 
again  came  dead  silence. 

At  this  juncture  I  proposed  to  my  companion 
that  I  should  get  out  of  the  wagon  and  lie  on  the 
ground  close  to  it,  as  I  could  see  better  in  that 
position  should  the  lion  come  in  our  direction 
with  his  prey.  Brock,  however,  persuaded  me 
to  remain  where  I  was;  and  a  few  seconds 
afterward  I  was  heartily  glad  that  I  had  taken 
his  advice,  for  at  that  very  moment  one  of  the 
man-eaters  —  although  we  did  not  know  it  — 
was  quietly  stalking  us,  and  was  even  then 
almost  within  springing  distance. 

Orders  had  been  given  for  the  entrance  to  the 
boma  to  be  blocked  up,  and  accordingly  we 
were  listening  in  the  expectation  of  hearing 
the  lion  force  his  way  out  through  the  bushes 
with  his  prey.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
the  doorway  had  not  been  properly  closed,  and 
while  we  were  wondering  what  the  lion  could 
be  doing  inside  the  boma  for  so  long,  he  was 
outside  all  the  time,  silently  reconnoitering  our 
position. 


Presently  I  fancied  I  saw  something  coming 
very  stealthily  toward  us.  I  feared,  however, 
to  trust  to  my  eyes,  which  by  that  time  were 
strained  by  prolonged  staring  through  the 
darkness,  so  under  my  breath  I  asked  Brock 
whether  he  saw  anything,  at  the  same  time 
covering  the  dark  object  as  well  as  I  could  with 
my  rifle.  Brock  did  not  answer;  he  told  me 
afterward  that  he,  too,  thought  he  had  seen 
something  move,  but  was  afraid  to  say  so  lest  I 
should  fire  and  it  turn  out  to  be  nothing  after 
all. 

After  this  there  was  intense  silence  again  for 
a  second  or  two,  then  with  a  sudden  bound  a 
huge  body  sprang  at  us. 

"The  lion!"  I  shouted,  and  we  both  fired 
almost  simultaneously  —  not  a  moment  too 
soon,  for  in  another  second  the  brute  would 
assuredly  have  landed  inside  the  wagon.  As 
it  was,  he  must  have  swerved  off  in  his  spring, 
probably  blinded  by  the  flash  and  frightened 
by  the  noise  of  the  double  report  which  was 
increased  a  hundred  fold  by  the  reverberation 
of  the  hollow  iron  roof  of  the  truck. 

Had  we  not  been  very  much  on  the  alert, 
he  would  undoubtedly  have  got  one  of  us,  and 
we  realized  that  we  had  had  a  very  lucky  and 
very  narrow  escape.  The  next  morning  we 
found  Brock's  bullet  embedded  in  the  sand  close 
to  a  footprint;  it  could  not  have  missed  the 
lion  by  more  than  an  inch  or  two.  Mine  was 
nowhere  to  be  found. 

Thus  ended  my  first  direct  encounter  with 
one  of  the  man-eaters.  The  next  chapter 
will  tell  of  the  reign  of  terror  that  followed. 


WHAT  A  FOREST  FIRE  MEANS 

THE     INCALCULABLE     LOSSES     AND     METHODS     OF     PREVENTING    THEM 

BY 

FRANCIS  J.  DYER 


IN  THE  early  part  of  September,  forest 
fires  were  reported  at  the  same  time 
in  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Ontario,  California,  and  Maine.  Every  year 
fires  break  out,  not  only  in  these  places  but  in 
all  the  forested  regions  in  the  United  States. 
When  they  wi{)e  out  a  lumber  camp  or  a  hamlet 
the  news  gets  into  the  papers.     But  when  they 


destroy  only  miles  and  miles  of  virgin  forest 
that  nature  has  taken  centuries  to  grow  —  and 
they  do  this  every  year  —  little  attention  is 
paid  to  it*  the  public  as  a  rule  does  not  even 
know  it.  Year  by  year  this  waste  goes  on  in 
the  diminishing  lumber  and  wood  supply  that 
is  necessary  to  national  prosperity. 

And   this  waste  is  not   necessary.     In  the 
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National  Forests,  the  Forest  Service  lias  shown 
that  the  fire  damage  can  be  largely  obviated. 

In  1906  the  Forest  Service,  being  in  good 
working  order,  had  reduced  the  burned  area 
within  the  National  Forests  to  115,416  acres 
and  the  money-value  of  timber  destroyed  to 
$76,183.  In  1907,  with  a  forest  area  of 
130,700,000  acres  under  its  jurisdiction,  only 
90,661  acres  of  timber  and  103,440  acres  of 
grass  land  (the  latter  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and 
Oklahoma)  were  burned,  with  a  timber  damage 
of  $26,057.  This  is  equivalent  to  .14  per  cent. 
of  the  whole  National  Forest.  The  cost  of 
fire  fighting  in  1907  was  reduced  to  $3,610. 
The  regular  and  volunteer  forces  enlisted  for 
fighting  fire  in  the  National  Forests  number 
perhaps  200,000  men,  among  whom  are 
employees  of  great  lumber  companies  and 
railroad  systems,  stockmen  and  their  many 
herders,  and  every  holder  of  use-permits  in 
the  National  Forests  with  all  dependents  — 
all  of  them  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  battle 
with  the  forest  fire,  under  the  practised  direc- 
tion of  the  United  States  forest  supervisors. 

For  exam])le,  one  day,  in  August,  1907,  a 
stockman  looking  after  stray  mavericks  in  the 
Sequoia  Forest  saw  a  blaze  roaring  up  a  canon. 
He  rode  all  night  at  a  reckless  gait  over  the 
mountain  trails  to  the  nearest  station  on  the 
network  of  telephone  lines  which  the  Forest 
Service  has  been  building  of  late  years. 
Arrived  at  the  station,  he  slid  from  his  panting 
horse  and  in  a  moment  was  shouting  through 
the  telephone  into  the  ear  of  Forest  Supervisor 
W.  B.  Greeley.  Mr.  Greeley  roused  all  his 
available  rangers  over  the  telephone.  They 
notified  all  the  stockmen  within  reach.  Horses 
were  saddled,  provisions  were  got  together, 
axes,  shovels,  sacks,  and  water  were  hastily 
loaded  on  pack  animals,  and  the  advance 
guard  of  twenty  men  was  on  its  way  to  the 
canon  where  the  fire  was  burning. 

Meantime  a  crew  of  forest  rangers,  who  had 
been  building  a  bridge  across  the  Kern  River 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fire,  had  heard  of  the 
danger  and  were  first  on  the  scene.  With  a 
good  start,  the  fire  was  now  in  matted  under- 
growth and  was  burning  slowly  but  steadily 
in  the  direction  of  timber  in  the  National 
Forest.  The  bridge  builders  divided  their 
small  force  into  two  watches;  one  crew  began 
cutting  a  trail,  backfiring  as  they  went,  and 
aiming  their  course  so  as  to  head  off  the  progress 
oi  the  fire.  A  cook  was  appointed  who  served 
hot  food  every  two  or  three  hours.    The  watches 


changed  ofi"  at  regular  intervals,  for  fighting 
fire  is  too  hard  for  a  man  to  continue  at  long. 
Even  with  the  relief  several  of  the  men  dropped 
from  fatigue  before  Mr.  Greeley's  party 
reached  the  scene.  The  fire  was  at  last 
corraled  —  fire  guards  had  been  made,  head- 
ing off  its   progress,  and  the  day  was  saved. 

While  the  annual  fire  loss  has  been  gradually 
cut  down  by  the  watchfulness  and  energy 
of  the  Forest  Service,  the  past  season  is  an 
exception.  On  account  of  the  extensive 
drought,  last  summer  was  one  of  the  worst 
on  record.  One  of  the  most  destructive  fires 
was  that  in  the  Des  Chutes  National  Forest  in 
the  Blue  Mountains  of  eastern  Oregon. 
Before  it  was  discovered  it  had  attained  a 
tremendous  start  with  a  raging  front  fifteen 
miles  long,  and  was  eating  into  the  splendid 
forest  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  and  a  half  a  day. 

What  was  the  origin  of  it  is  still  a  mystery. 
Before  any  perceptible  success  was  made  in 
combating  it,  this  fire  measured  forty  miles  in 
circumference.  Inspector  Kent  of  the  Portland 
office  took  charge  of  the  fire  fighters.  The 
scene  of  operations  was  sixteen  miles  from 
water  and  fifty  miles  from  a  base  of  supplies. 
Under  his  skilful  direction  it  took  200  men 
nine  days  of  relentless  warfare  to  subdue  the 
fire.  The  service  expended  $6,000  for  labor 
and  supplies.  The  fire  itself  cost  the  nation 
750,000  dollars'  worth  of  standing  yellow 
pine,  and  had  it  not  been  conquered  when  it 
was  it  would  have  burned  timber  worth 
millions  of  dollars. 

But  while  in  the  National  Forests  such  fires 
are  put  out,  elsewhere  they  burn,  sometimes 
for  days,  sometimes  for  months.  In  the 
Northwest,  smoke  from  forest  fires  is  a  common 
sight  throughout  the  summer.  One  can  travel 
miles  in  the  pine  lands  in  the  Carolinas  and 
Georgia  covered  with  small  growth  and  charred 
])ine  stumps  where  the  fires  have  spoiled  all 
chance  of  reforestation.  In  the  Adirondacks, 
many  of  the  mountains  are  burned  over  and 
parts  of  the  valleys  are  filled  with  dead  trees 
and  fire  weed.  The  success  of  the  Forest 
Service  in  its  jurisdiction  points  the  way  to 
save  the  timber,  but  it  has  jurisdiction  over 
but  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the 
forested  area,  and  all  of  that  is  in  the  West. 
If  all  the  forests  are  to  be  saved,  states,  counties, 
towns,  corporations,  and  private  individuals 
must  cooperate. 

Lumber  com[)anics  and  other  private 
owners  of  timber  lands  are  awakening  to  the 
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necessity  of  systematic  fire  protection  and 
many  of  them  now  cooperate  with  the  Forest 
Service  where  private  and  pubUc  holdings  are 
contiguous.  In  the  State  of  Washington, 
owners  of  stumpage  have  formed  an  association 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their  lands. 
They  have  hired  rangers  and  proceeded  on 
the  plan  pursued  by  the  Government,  each 
member  of  the  association  paying  into  the 
treasury  for  expenses  a  sum  based  on  his 
acreage.  In  many  cases  they  have  the  aid  of 
the  Forest  Service  which  is  always  ready  to 
fight  fire  wherever  it  may  be,  not  stopping  to 
inquire  whether  it  is  on  public  or  privately 
owned   lands. 

Local  and  state  authorities  are  cooperating 
with  the  Forest  Service,  as  in  Kern,  Tulare, 
and  San  Diego  counties,  Cal.,  where  the 
county  supervisors  have  appointed  men  to 
patrol  especially  dangerous  fire  districts,  and 
the  Forest  Service  has  assigned  an  equal  num- 
ber of  men  to  those  districts.  Efforts  are  now 
being  made  by  the  service  to  get  the  railroads 
to  cooperate  by  causing  strips  to  be  cleared 
on  each  side  of  their  tracks  and  issuing  instruc- 
tions to  the  train  crews  and  track  walkers  to 


aid  the  forest  oflicers  whenever  it  becomes 
possible  to  do  so  in  putting  out  fires,  and  to 
warn  rangers  of  fires. 

Some  states  are  enacting  laws  which  are 
likely  to  prove  beneficial.  California  is  cited 
by  the  Forest  Service  as  one  of  the  states  which 
possesses  an  excellent  law  on  the  subject,  and 
the  law  is  enforced.  For  example,  last  summer 
tv/o  luckless  campers  on  the  way  from  Fresno 
to  the  mountains  for  a  vacation  were  arrested 
on  the  second  day  of  their  trip  and  fined  all 
their  vacation  money.  They  had  not  entirely 
put  out  their  first  night's  camp-fire. 

Some  of  the  Eastern  states  too,  notably 
Maine,  are  making  efforts  to  combat  the  fire 
menace. 

Yet  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  forests  of 
the  United  States  is  unprotected.  The  fire 
loss  is  far  greater  than  the  cost  of  protection 
would  be  and  we  shall  moreover  pay  for  it 
a  hundred  times  over  in  costly  and  painful 
reforestation  in  the  future,  for  we  shall  learn 
what  every  civilized  country  of  Europe  has 
learned  by  experience  that  forests  are  an 
absolute  necessity  and  whether  they  be  cut  or 
allowed  to  burn  they  must  be  replaced. 


SUCCESSFUL   IMMIGRANTS   IN    THE 

SOUTH 

THE  DIFFICULT  PROBLEM  SOLVED  BY  THE  BUSINESSLIKE  EFFORTS  OF  ONE  MAN 

BY 

ROBERT  W.  VINCENT 


ONE  of  the  hard  tasks  of  our  time  is  to 
induce  immigration  to  the  Southern 
states.  The  land  is  rich,  but  wages 
are  low  and  the  race-problem  frightens  many; 
and  the  difficulty  of  starting  a  large  stream  of 
newcomers  from  Europe  southward,  however 
much  they  crowd  the  Northern  cities,  h£:s 
seemed  practically  insuperable.  But  one  man 
has  solved  it  in  a  small  area  and  made  plain 
the  principle  upon  which  such  work  may  be 
indefinitely  extended.  He  is  Mr.  Hugh 
MacRae,  of  Wilmington,  N.  C.  And  this  is 
the  story  of  how  he  did  it. 

He  knew  of  the  failures  of  many  immigration 
schemes  and  he  resolved  to  profit  by  others' 
mistakes.   Three  years  ago  he  began  work,  but 


not  until  the  past  summer,  when  his  efforts 
were  on  the  high  road  to  success,  did  he  take 
the  public  into  his  confidence.  Not  even  the 
people  of  the  nearby  city  of  Wilmington 
knew  what  he  was  doing,  until  last  summer 
when  he  invited  the  leading  business  men  of 
North  Carolina  to  visit  his  colonies.  Thev  saw 
five  self-sustaining  and  flourishing  colonies 
with  more  than  eight  hundred  agriculturists, 
and  a  sixth  colony  forming.  Three  years 
ago  Mr.  MacRae's  agents  quietly  secured 
options  on  453,000  acres  of  land  before  real 
estate  dealers  awoke  to  the  fact  that  some- 
thing was  afoot.  Then  of  course  the  price  of 
virgin  land  —  land  that  had  hitherto  been 
considered  a  drug  on  the  market  —  went  up. 
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That,  however,  did  not  deter  the  man  who  had 
planned  a  work  of  such  magnitude,  and  his 
agents  were  told  that  they  should  continue  to 
take  options  at  any  reasonable  price.  The  next 
step  was  a  rigid  investigation  of  the  titles. 
Then  samples  of  the  soil  were  sent  to  the  bureau 
of  soil  survey,  at  Washington,  for  tests  and 
analysis.  When  these  preliminaries  were  com- 
plete, the  land  which  had  passed  all  tests  was 
purchased.  It  amounted  to  a  little  less  than 
two  hundred  thousand  acres,  in  five  tracts. 

SPLENDID   FARM   LAND   DISCOVERED 

The  investigations  of  the  Government  soil 
experts  opened  the  eyes  of  Mr.  MacRae  to  the 
fact  that  the  alluvial  land  lying  along  the  river 
bottoms,  commonly  accepted  as  best  for 
agricultural  pui])0ses,  could  not  com})are  with 
the  light,  sandy  loam  of  the  pine  forests  that 
had  always  been  regarded  as  valueless  for 
farming. 

These  vital  points  settled,  a  corps  of  fourteen 
engineers  surveyed  the  tracts  (it  had  been 
fully  determined  to  establish  five  distinct 
colonies)  laid  out  the  streets,  plotted  the  land 
into  ten  and  twenty  acre  farms,  pointed  out 
locations  for  the  houses  and  fixed  a  system  of 
drainage  beneficial  to  the  health  of  the 
colonists  and  to  the  growth  of  the  crops.  Thus 
was  a  sure  and  stable  foundation  laid  and  not 
until  then  did  the  promoter  begin  to  bring  the 
colonists  who  were  to  play  so  important  a  part 
in  its  development. 

Mr.  MarRae  employed  Mr.  C.  L.  Fisher, 
of  Missouri,  who  had  been  engaged  in  a  success- 
ful Western  railroad  colonization  scheme. 
Mr.  Fisher  took  up  his  duties  in  November,  1905, 
and,  as  a  nucleus  for  one  of  the  projected 
colonies,  he  brought  from  the  West  a  party  of 
twenty  Illinois  farmers.  These  men  invested 
in  truck  farms  at  Castle  Hayne,  where  it  was 
proposed  to  plant  the  American  colony.  Thus 
the  first  step  was  taken. 

GETTING    COLONISTS    FROM   EUROPE 

It  was  the  foreigners,  however,  upon  whom 
the  heart  of  the  promoter  had  been  set.  Mr. 
Fisher  went  abroad  to  study  at  first  hand  the 
conditions  that  confronted  the  rural  population 
of  Europe  and  see  the  people  whom  it  was 
desired  to  secure  as  colonists.  He  spent 
four  months  in  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and 
other  countries  in  which  agriculture  is  the 
chief  pursuit.  He  studied  the  conditions 
surrounding  the  small  farmer;   his  handicaps. 


the  soil,  the  climate  conditions,  and  particularly 
the  methods  of  farming. 

When  he  returned,  he  had  a  systematic  plan 
for  the  colonies.  In  this  he  differed  from 
those  who  had  tried  experiments  before  him  in 
the  South.  "  Get  the  immigrants,"  they  had 
said,  "and  let  the  future  take  care  of  itself." 
But  this  was  not  the  way  in  which  Mr.  MacRae 
and  Mr.  Fisher  worked.  Before  the  first  immi- 
grant had  started  for  America,  plans  for  the 
future  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  colonists 
were  fully  matured.  When  all  was  ready  Mr. 
Fisher  began  his  labors  in  earnest.  He 
offered  these  strange  folk  whom  he  besought  to 
leave  their  home  and  cast  their  lot  in  the  South 
an  opportunity  in  a  place  prepared  to  receive 
them  where  they  could  have  the  advantages 
of  a  soil,  unrivalled  in  any  other  section 
for  intensive  truck  farming,  an  open  climate, 
mild  winters  which  permit  of  work  all  the  year 
round,  healthfulness,  and  good  markets. 

The  first  practical  work  of  the  promoter  was 
the  establishment  of  a  test  or  demonstration 
farm,  on  some  of  the  poorest  soil  to  be 
found,  adjacent  to  one  of  the  colonies.  As 
the  colonists  arrived  they  were  sent  to  the 
community  to  which,  by  nationality,  they 
belonged.  The  Italian  colony  is  called  St. 
Helena;  the  Polish  colony  Marathon;  the 
English  colony  Artesia;  the  German  colony 
New  Berlin;  the  American  colony  Castle 
Hayne;  and  the  new  colony  (not  yet  settled) 
Mara  CO.  Streets  had  been  laid  out,  ten  and 
twenty  acre  tracts  surveyed,  a  drainage  system 
planned,  shipping  depots  built,  to  which  spur 
tracks  were  run  from  the  main  line  of  the  rail- 
road, and  at  the  head  of  each  colony  were  built 
large,  substantial  barns,  in  which  were  mules, 
wagons,  plows,  and  every  necessary  farming 
implement,  which  were  rented  to  the  colonists 
at  a  very  small  rate,  until  they  could  get  a 
start  and  buy  their  own  stock  and  implements. 

The  first  settlers  were  given  work  at  ditching, 
building  streets  and  roads,  and  otherwise 
putting  the  settlements  in  shape.  The  wood 
which  they  cleared  from  their  land  is  purchased 
by  Mr.  MacRae  at  fair  prices.  Those  who 
cannot  pay  cash  for  their  farms  are  given  liberal 
instalment  terms,  and  neat,  comfortable  homes 
are  built  for  them  under  the  same  system  of 
payment.  In  each  colony  sufficient  land  has 
been  donated  for  churches  and  schools.  Mr. 
MacRae  assists  in  their  erection.  The  new 
settler  may  come  into  possession  of  a  home  and 
farm  without  a  penny;    he  gets  paid  for  the 
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wood  he  clears  from  his  land,  and  then,  while 
waiting  for  his  first  crop,  he  has  work  on 
settlement  improvements  which  enables  him  to 
live.  Every  deed  issued  contains  a  clause 
restricting  the  land  from  jmssing  to  a  Negro. 

EXPERT   MANAGEMENT   OF   THE    COLONIES 

The  most  important  feature,  however,  of  the 
fostering  care  of  these  strangers  in  a  strange 
land  is  the  employment  of  efficient  superin- 
tendents, experts  in  soils  and  agriculture. 
There  is  one  for  each  colony  and  he  lives  in  the 
colony  over  which  he  has  supervision.  These 
superintendents  look  after  the  comfort  and 
welfare  of  the  colonists.  They  give  the 
colonists  ])ractical  lessons  on  the  demonstra- 
tion farm,  teach  them  the  proper  seasons  for 
})lanting,  methods  of  cultivation,  and  other- 
wise help  them  over  the  rough  places  that  they 
encounter  in  beginning  life  in  a  new  country 
under  new  conditions.  When  the  crops  are 
ready  for  marketing  the  superintendents  keep 
the  planters  informed  of  the  market  prices  and 
conditions.  They  teach  them  how,  where, 
and  when  to  ship  theii  products,  and  protect 
tliem  from  any  sharper  who  would  take 
advantage  of  their  ignorance. 

The  demonstration  farm  has  stimulated  the 
colonists  to  do  some  experimenting  for  them- 
selves. For  instance,  one  enterprising  Italian 
is  planting  bird  seed  and  Italian  broom  corn. 
Both  crops  are  profitable  and  the  colonists  find 
the  climate  of  North  Carolina  closely  akin 
to  that  of  Northern  Italy.  With  new  colonists 
will  come  further  experiments  and  a  greater 
diversity  of  agriculture.  The  demonstration 
farm  itself  is  bending  every  energy  to  ascertain 
by  practical  tests  just  what  crops  can  be  grown 
with  greatest  profit  and  success.  It  has  found 
out,  for  example,  that  alfalfa  can  be  successfully 
grown  in  this  section.  Five  crops  can  be  made 
every  year,  and  alfalfa  brings  from  $20  to  $30 
a  ton  in  open  market.  With  one  acre  of  alfalfa 
a  truck  farmer  may  sustain  his  stock  without 
cost  for  feeding  for  an  entire  year.  The  advan- 
tage in  the  solution  of  the  forage  problem  that 
this  section  possesses  for  instance  over  Western 
Canada  —  which  is  just  now  experiencing  such 
a  boom  in  agricultural  development  —  is  that 
in  Canada  but  two  to  three  crops  of  alfalfa  can 
be  grown  in  a  year.  The  seasons  for  planting, 
the  fertilization  and  hybridization  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  the  be.st  methods  of  gathering 
and  shii)])ing  jjroduce  are  gone  into  thoroughly 
at  the  exi)ense  of  the  j)romoter  and  the  results 


transmitted  for  the  practical  use  of  the  colonists. 
The  demonstration  farm  is  an  up-to-date  agri- 
cultural school  and  the  tuition  is  free. 

GREAT  RETURNS  FROM  EXTENSIVE  GARDENING 

According  to  Mr.  MacRae's  books  of  1907, 
the  following  were  the  cash  returns  per  acre 
from  carefully  measured  ground: 


Lettuce  .     .    . 

.  $600 

Egg  plant    .     .     . 

I750 

Strawberries    . 

.     200 

Carrots  . 

•      75 

Beets      .     .     . 

.     200 

Cabbage      .     . 

150 

Cauliflower 

•     300 

Spinach       .     . 

150 

Snap  beans 

.     250 

Turnips       .     . 

150 

Cucumbers 

•     275 

Tomatoes    .     . 

125 

Canteloupes     . 

.     200 

Asparagus  .     . 

750 

Radishes     .     . 

.      75 

Englieh  peas    . 

150 

Onions  .     .     . 

•     125 

Irish  potatoes  . 

•     175 

Peppers       .     . 

.     150 

Sweet  potatoes 

•     125 

These  crops, except  the  strawberries,occupied 
the  ground  for  only  six  weeks  to  five  months  and 
it  was  then  replanted  in  other  crops.  Thus, 
by  careful  rotation,  from  three  to  four  crops  are 
gathered  from  the  same  land  each  year.  The 
superintendent  of  one  of  the  colonies  told 
me  that  with  average  conditions  and  even  a 
fairly  successful  season  a  trucker  should  be 
able  to  clear  $1,200  on  a  ten  acre  farm. 

All  the  colonies  are  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line,  and  have  the  benefit  of  the 
solid  refrigerator  trains  which,  during  the 
shipping  season,  even  have  right  of  way  over 
the  passenger  traffic.  Icing  stations  are  main- 
tained all  along  the  route.  Spur  tracks  are 
run  to  the  depot  of  each  colony.  The  com- 
mission merchants  of  the  big  cities  send  their 
buyers  to  Wilmington  and  neighboring  towns 
and  they  buy  the  produce  on  the  station  plat- 
forms, giving  checks  on  local  banks  and  reliev- 
ing shippers  of  any  further  trouble.  In  many 
cases  they  purchase  the  crops  in  the  field  outright 
and  hire  their  own  labor  to  gathei  them. 

SOME  SURPRISES  IN  NATIONAL  CHARACTER 

There  is  just  one  other  feature  of  this  coloni- 
zation movement  that  has  had  much  to  do 
with  its  success  —  the  proper  care  in  the 
selection  of  the  immigrants.  There  is  no 
intermingling  of  nationalities.  Germans  are 
compelled  to  buy  farms  in  the  German  colony, 
Italians  in  the  Italian  colony,  and  so  on. 
Only  men  with  families  are  solicited;  single 
men  are  apt  to  become  dissatisfied  and  one 
dissatisfied  colonist  would  be  the  poorest 
advertisement  this  sort  of  a  venture  could  have. 
The  colonists  are  selected  as  carefully  as  pos- 
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sible.  For  instance,  no  Southern  Italians  arc 
received  —  only  those  hailing  from  the  pro- 
vinces north  of  Tuscany,  for  they  arc 
agriculturists  —  peaceable,  law-abiding  people, 
the    sturdiest     sort    of     j)ioneers.  Theirs 

is  the  best  settlement  in  the  colony.  They 
follow  native  methods  of  farming.  When 
the  Italian  buys  his  farm  the  first  step  is  to 
plant  fruit  trees  all  around  his  enclosure. 
These  trees  serve  as  a  fence  to  mark  his  prop- 
erty and  they  arc  dwarfed  so  as  not  to  shade 
his  crops.  The  women  and  children  work 
in  the  fields  as  vigorously  as  the  men.  Yet 
with  all  their  labor  in  the  fields  they  find  time 
to  prejjarc  the  meals  and  attend  to  their  house- 
hold  duties. 

Hardly  second  to  the  Italians  as  immigrants 
are  the  Germans.  Their  thrift  and  industry 
is  well  known  and  their  colony  is  a  model. 
They  have,  beside  a  store,  church,  and  school, 
a  coo])erative  boarding-house  for  the  accom- 
modation   of    new    arrivals. 

The  Poles,  too,  are  proving  very  satisfactory 
as  colonists.  There  arc  more  than  two 
hundred  of  them  in  their  colony  and  they  are 
making  good.  They  already  have  a  resident 
priest,  who  owns  the  largest  farm  in  the  settle- 
ment, and  they  are  building  a  really  handsome 
church.     A  young  sister  of  the  priest  is  at  the 


state  normal  college  to  be  fitted  to  teach  the 
children  of  the  colony,  for  they  expect  to  become 
thoroughly  Americanized  and  to  keep  in  pro- 
gress with  this  great  country  in  which  they  have 
cast  their  lot. 

The  English  colony  is  making  slower  pro- 
gress than  any  of  the  others.  The  P^nglishmen 
are  not  giving  evidence  of  the  industry  that 
characterizes  the  colonists  of  other  nationalities, 
and  the  promoter  accounts  them  the  least 
desirable.  They  have  not  the  self-reliance, 
the  push,  and  energy  of  the  Italians  and 
Germans,  and  they  do  not  succeed  at  all  as 
pioneers.  They  have  every  advantage, 
their  colony  is  planted  on  the  very  best  of  the 
soil  types  of  the  sections  and  they  have  natural 
adjuncts  to  comfort  that  nature  has  not  pro- 
vided for  the  other  sites. 

Yet  the  Europeans  have  succeeded  so  well 
that  the  colony  as  a  whole  is  a  convincing 
success.  The  importance  of  this  colo- 
nization movement  is  that  it  points  the 
way  to  successful  immigration  to  the  South. 
Mr.  MacRae  has  opened  a  new  door  of 
hope.  If  a  numerous  stream  of  sturdy 
agriculturists  can  be  turned  into  the  Southern 
states,  the  revolutionary  progress  which  is  being 
made  there  will  be  quickened  and  these  States 
will   become  rich   with  an   increasing  speed. 
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Note. — The  material  for  this  article  was  obtained  at  first  hand  from  army  officers  who 
are  now  taking  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  balloons  and  aeroplanes  as  fighting- 
machines.  Every  fact  or  forecast  give?i  is  the  result  of  interviews  with  experts  in  military 
aeronautics. — The  Editors. 


AFTER  the  Baldwin  dirigible  balloon 
and  the  Wright  aeroplane  had  shown 
what  they  could  do  in  the  army  tests 
at  Fort  Myer,  Va.,  Major  G.  O.  Squicr,  head 
of  the  Aeronautical  Board,  said; 


"The  airship  is  bound  to  revolutionize 
warfare.  It  is  probable  that  its  coming  will 
change  greatly  our  ordinary  living  ways.  But 
in  war  the  effect  of  the  use  of  dirigible  balloons 
and  aeroplanes  is  inevitable.     They  will  bring 
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about  sweeping  modifications  of  strategy  and 
tactics.  They  will  make  conflicts  shorter  and 
sharper  and  more  destructive. 

"  But  their  coming  will  lessen  the  number  of 
wars.  We  have  been  fighting  on  a  single  plane 
surface.  Now  it  will  be  war  into  the  third 
dimension.  Heretofore  the  man  or  the  men 
who  provoked  wars  have  been  pretty  sure  in  the 
knowledge  that  their  own  skins  were  safe,  and 
that  others  would  have  to  do  the  fighting. 
Now  they  will  be  in  the  thick  of  it.  They 
have  been  safe  in  the  capital,  with  miles  of 
country,  lines  of  fortifications,  and  armies 
between  them  and  the  enemy.  But  they 
cannot  fortify  the  air.  And  at  the  first  drop 
of  the  glove  the  enemy's  airships  will  dash  for 
the  capital,  to  capture  them.  Some  wars  can- 
not be  avoided.  But  the  men  who  bring  on 
wars  will  think  twice  in  the  future  before  they 
let  them  come  to  the  issue." 

The  big  balloon  had  sped  forward  and  back 
over  the  Virginia  woods  about  the  fort  for  two 
hours,  as  even  and  steady  in  its  motion  as  an 
ocean  liner.  The  big  white  aeroplane  had 
circled  the  parade  ground  of  Fort  Myer  in  its 
record  breaking  flights  for  over  an  hour,  swoop- 
ing and  bending,  with  its  wings  incessantly 
atwist  like  a  great  bird.  The  Major  is  a 
young  man  and  enthusiastic,  as  are  the  other 
young  officers  of  the  Aeronautical  Board,  who 
made  the  test  of  flying-machines  purchased  by 
the  Government;  but,  like  them,  he  is  both  a 
practical  soldier  and  acquainted  with  the  wood, 
.steel,  and  canvas  or  silk  of  the  machines. 
And  none  of  these  aeronautical  men  of  Uncle 
Sam's  army  are  loose  talkers.  All  are  men 
who  have  gained  expertness  in  some  military 
specialty  and  have  been  detailed  to  this  work 
because  their  expertness  is  needed  either  to 
adapt  the  new  aircraft  to  many  uses  or  to  find 
ways  of  meeting  hostile  aircraft. 

There  are  Major  C.  McK.  Saltzman  who  has 
had  charge  of  the  instruction  in  signal  systems 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  Captain  Charles  E. 
Wallace,  representing  with  Major  Squier  the 
Signal  Corps.  Then  there  are  Lieutenant 
Frank  P.  Lahm,  of  the  Cavalry,  with  a  record  as 
a  balloonist;  Lieutenant  Thomas  E.  Selfridge 
of  the  Artillery,  expert  in  aerodynamics  and 
member  of  Dr.  IBell's  Aerial  Experiment 
Association;  and  Lieutenant  Benjamin  D. 
Foulois  of  the  Infantry,  who  has  made  a  study 
of  the  tactics  of  machine-flying  in  war.  Lieu- 
tenant Creecy  of  the  INIarine  Corps  has  worked 
with  these  young  officers  of  the  army,  represent- 


ing the  Navy  in  the  development  of  the  science 
of  aerial  warfare.  These  young  oflicers  are 
busy  finding  out  what  kind  of  balloons  and 
aeroplanes  will  make  the  best  fighting  machines; 
they  will  take  the  balloons  and  aeroplanes  and 
gain  expertness  with  them,  the  while  studying 
how  they  can  be  substituted  for  ca^'alry  in 
scouting  and  for  infantry  in  outpost  and  local 
security  duty;  also  how  to  make  them  as  little 
vulnerable  as  possible  to  artillery  fire  as  well 
as  to  improve  the  instruments  and  methods  of 
range-finding  and  the  guns  so  as  to  "find" 
the  enemy's  motor-balloons  and  flyers. 

And  while  the  younger  officers  are  doing  these 
things  there  are  older  men  who  are  working 
out  the  new  problems  of  strategy  involved  in 
the  wide  use  of  flying  apparatus.  IMajor- 
General  Bell,  Chief  of  Staff,  and  General 
Wotherspoon,  head  of  the  War  College  and 
member  of  the  General  Staff  and  Board  of 
Strategy,  have  watched  closely  the  tests  at  Fort 
Myer.  They  are  continually  in  touch  with 
the  work  of  the  younger  experts.  Brigadier- 
General  Allen,  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Army  Signal  Corps,  went  to  Europe  last  summer 
to  study  the  progress  made  there  in  military 
aeronautics.  For  in  Europe  the  men  of  war 
are  in  a  ferment  over  the  advent  of  battles  in 
the  air.  They  have  more  airships  than  we 
and  have  been  experimenting  elaborately  with 
the  engineering  and  artillery  problems.  They 
have  been  studying  battlefields  and  working 
out  the  strategy  of  these.  The  English  army 
has  had  an  aeronautical  expert  going  over  the 
great  fields  of  our  Civil  War  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  military  world  realizes  the  serious- 
ness of  the  coming  of  the  airship. 

AIRSHIPS   WILL  BE    IN    THE   FIGHTING 

The  Hague  Conference  last  year  formulated 
an  international  agreement  that  aircraft  shall 
be  used  only  for  observation  and  not  for  attack. 
But  the  United  States  alone  among  the  con^ 
siderable  powers  signed  the  agreement.  While 
the  public  has  understood  that  this  agreement 
amounted  to  international  law,  the  armies  of 
the  world  have  gone  ahead  regardless  of  it. 
Those  who  are  studying  military  aeronautics 
say  that  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  a  non- 
combatant  scouting  machine  any  more  than 
you  can  conceive  of  a  cavalry  detachment  going 
out  to  reconnoiter  without  arms.  The  air- 
ships will  fight  each  other.  It  will  be  impossible 
to  prevent  their  taking  the  offensive  in  any  war. 

France  and  Germany  are  developing  their 
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big  dirigible  balloons  in  order  to  make  them 
war  engines.  The  French  military  engineers 
have  disposed  of  some  of  the  theories  that  made 
effective  offensive  work  by  balloons  impossible. 
It  had  been  declared  that  the  dropping  of 
explosive  projectiles  from  dirigibles  would  be 
uncertain  of  result,  even  if  it  were  possible, 
and  that  it  could  not  be  done  because  the 
releasing  of  so  much  weight  would  send  the 
gas-bag  flying  upward.  But  La  Patrie  was 
able  to  hover  high  in  air  over  the  fortification 
La  Cloche,  running  motors  just  fast  enough 
to  offset  the  wind,  and  land  bag  after  bag  of 
sand  within  the  walls.  Later  another  big 
balloon  manoeuvred  over  the  batteries  near 
Pagny  la  Blanche  Cote  and  sent  projectiles 
down,  striking  within  forty  inches  of  the  spot 
aimed  at.  More  than  that,  the  balloon  had  an 
attachment  to  its  interior  balloonet  by  which 
enough  gas  was  loosed  and  compensated  for 
within  a  few  seconds  to  make  up  for  the  heavy 
projectile  as  it  dropped.  Our  own  oflticers 
plan  to  use  not  only  this  apparatus  but  trains 
of  round  balloons,  each  carrying  a  heavy 
bomb,  to  be  cut  loose  as  fast  as  a  projectile 
is  dropped.  Already  prepared  in  detail  is  a 
plan  for  coast  defense  by  big  dirigibles  which 
will  not  only  give  warning  of  the  approach  of 
hostile  fleets  by  wireless  but  will  drop  torpedoes 
upon  the  vessels. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  cost  of 
building  a  battleship  runs  into  the  millions  of 
dollars  and  that,  after  the  first  ones  are  con- 
structed, great  airships  a  thousand  feet  long, 
fully  equipped  with  searchlights  and  wireless, 
should  not  exceed  $100,000,  while  the  Lebaudy 
craft  328  feet  long  cost  only  $60,000,  the 
advantages  of  balloons  for  coast  defense 
becomes  obvious.  A  thousand  mile  coast  can 
be  guarded  by  ten  airships  costing  not  over  a 
million  dollars  altogether. 

RIFLES   AND    FIELD   GUNS   DO    SMALL    HARM 

Germany  has  tested  exhaustively  the  effective- 
ness of  rifles  and  artillery  upon  dirigible 
balloons.  France  has  done  the  same.  Sol- 
diers sent  up  captive  round  balloons  to  dif- 
ferent heights  and  let  some  ascend  free  with 
the  wind;  then  rifles,  field  pieces  and  big  guns 
were  fired  at  them.  Rifle  bullets  w^ere  harm- 
less. The  elastic  fabric  closed  over  the  hole 
made  by  them.  Below  1,200  feet  it  was 
possible  to  hit  the  balloons  with  field  pieces 
if  thev  were  not  right  overhead.  But  at 
heights  of  a  mile  the  aerostats  could  manoeuvre 


in  comparative  safety.  It  was  extremely 
difiicult  to  find  the  balloon's  range  if  it  was 
moving,  and  harder  to  hit  it.  Big  guns  and 
howitzers  were  more  effective,  but  they 
required  more  careful  aiming.  Altogether  the 
war-balloons  could  keep  out  of  harm's  way  with 
no  great  difficulty.  At  night  dirigible  balloons 
were  able  to  descend  to  within  a  few  hundred 
feet  of  the  ground  without  being  seen  and  on 
misty  days  men  on  the  ground  failed  to  see 
them,  although  those  in  the  balloons  could 
see  all  that  was  going  on  below. 

The  French  war-balloons  are  328  feet  long. 
The  Zeppelin  airship  was  460  feet  long.  It 
was  fitted  with  berths  for  sleeping,  toilet 
accessories,  and  had  provision  for  feeding  its 
crew.  Our  own  army  officers  are  planning 
airships  a  thousand  feet  long.  Such  great 
aircraft  will  require  skill  in  management  and 
specially  trained  officers  and  men.  The 
experiences  of  La  Patrie  and  Zeppelin  IV. 
indicate  that  they  will  be  sent  forth  from  safe 
bases  or  harbors  where  balloon  houses  may 
protect  them  from  storm  while  on  the  ground 
and  that  ordinarily  they  will  not  land  or 
remain  moored  away  from  these.  A  1,000 
foot  Zeppelin  could  carry  nearly  sixty  tons. 
No  military  expert  believes  that  this  opportu- 
nity for  armament  will  be  neglected. 

It  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  occasions 
for  the  use  of  small  balloons  shaped  like  the 
motor-balloons,  having  the  long  stiffening 
frame  hanging  underneath  but  no  engines  nor 
propellers.  These  may  be  strung  together  in 
trains  and  towed  along  by  the  powerful  airships 
to  quickly  transport  small  bodies  of  "technical 
troops"  — the  soldiers  of  modern  armies  that 
do  not  fight  but  perform  with  great  heroism 
special  duties  that  the  scientific  organization  of 
fighting  now  train  men  for. 

SCOUTS   WILL    USE   AEROPLANES 

But  it  is  to  be  in  the  rough  and  ready  work 
of  scouting  that  the  flying  machine  will  be 
busiest  in  the  early  days  of  their  use  in  war, 
and  it  is  even  likely  that  this  will  be  their  most 
important  business,  seeing  that  dropping 
bombs  will  not  win  land  battles,  hov^^ever 
it  may  help  in  demoralizing  troops.  Some 
say  that  the  aeroplane  troops  will  entirely 
supersede  the  cavalry  in  scouting,  others  that 
the  troops  of  horse  will  still  be  needed  at  the 
front  of  advancing  armies.  At  all  events  it 
win  be  daring  business,  this  of  skimming  the 
face  of  the  enemy's  country  to  find  out  the 
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position  of  his  lines,  and,  if  possible,  flying 
farther  on  to  observe  the  movement  of  his 
reserves.  There  will  be  fighting  to  do  in  this, 
just  as  some  of  the  most  brilliant  work  in  former 
wars  has  been  the  scout  work  of  bodies  of 
horse  or  individuals.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  both  sides  will  have  aircraft.  And  while 
some  of  the  swiftest  aeroplanes  will  be  sent  to 
get  through  for  information  and  nothing  else, 
each  side  will  try  to  stop  the  air-scouts  of  the 
other.  Particularly  if  one  commander  has  a 
telling  ])reponderance  of  aircraft,  he  will 
attemi)t  to  get  the  supremacy  of  the  sky  over 
the  battlegrounds  by  a  regular  attack  upon  the 
enemy's  machines.  So  it  may  be  that  great 
land  battles  of  the  future  will  be  preceded  by 
general  battles  all  along  the  line  in  the  air, 
the  big  balloons  like  battleships,  sailing  high, 
and  the  aeroplanes  searching  out  their  foes,  or 
maybe  attacking  the  enemy's  balloons  in  the 
role  of  torpedo  boats. 

The  winning  of  the  supremacy  of  the  air  by 
one  of  the  commanders-in-chief  of  two  equal 
opposing  armies  will  be  pretty  nearly  equivalent 
to  the  winning  of  the  land  battle.  For  it 
would  be  from  then  on  like  a  fight  between  a 
blind  man  and  one  with  his  eyes  open.  Inas- 
much as  the  air  cannot  be  fortified  and  there  is 
much  opportunity  for  dodging  and  escape  by 
individual  flying-machines,  it  is  likely  that  no 
general  will  risk  the  loss  of  his  aircraft  in  a 
battle  against  odds,  but  will  attempt  to  stop 
the  enemy's  scouts  with  fire  from  below,  or 
deceive  the  observers  by  strategic  feints.  The 
man  looking  straight  down  from  two  hundred 
feet  in  air  loses  something  of  the  effect  of  relief 
in  the  view  below.  It  is  like  a  map  to  him  and 
the  camera  he  will  carry.  The  tactics  of  the 
new  warfare  have  already  been  tentatively 
worked  out  to  the  point  where  officers  of  the 
line  will  be  expected  to  mask  bodies  of  troops, 
by  covering  them  with  brush,  for  instance,  or 
to  double  the  apj)arent  strength  of  reserve 
bodies  by  dummies  that  the  soldiers  can  quickly 
arrange  with  their  surplus  accoutrements. 
Men  will  be  particularly  trained  in  sharp- 
shooting  to  ])ick  off  the  aviators,  and  it  is  likely 
that  a  certain  ])roportion  of  the  troops  will  be 
armed  with  guns  especially  devised  for  this 
purpose,  something  like  the  ancient  blunderbus. 

THE   MEN   WHO   WILL   DARE   THE   WORK 

So  the  man  who  flies  the  aeroplane  in  battle 
and  the  comrade  at  his  side,  armed  with  a  rifle, 
a  camera,  and  maps,  will  have  to  be  daring 


men  of  nerve,  resourceful,  and  of  particular 
training.  The  eyes  of  the  observers  will  be 
educated  to  note  objects  from  the  bird's-eye 
view,  which  is  an  entirely  artificial  point  of 
view  to  human  beings.  They  will  know  the 
artifices  of  masking  troops  and  will  be  on  the 
lookout  for  them.  Both  will  know  how  to  fly 
the  aeroplane,  but  one  will  need  a  scientific 
training  in  military  cartography.  He  will 
probably  be  an  officer,  the  aviator  of  some 
lower  rank.  They  will  rise  from  within  the 
lines  of  their  own  army  and  dart  over  the  land 
held  by  the  enemy,  flying  high  for  a  general 
survey  and  then  circling  and  skimming  the 
surface  for  particular  observations. 

There  will  be  danger  in  the  work,  but  these 
men  will  be  picked  soldiers  and  there  has  never 
been  any  lack  of  volunteers  for  such  service. 
And,  in  fact,  there  is  hardly  more  daring 
required  than  the  cavalry  scouts,  who  have 
done  the  same  work  before,  repeatedly  show  in 
battle  —  there  is  a  better  chance  to  get  in  and 
get  away.  Count  von  Zeppelin,  who  first 
did  military  balloon  work  as  a  German  military 
attache  with  the  Union  Army  in  our  own  Ci\il 
War,  distinguished  himself  by  cavalry  scouting 
in  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  once  making  a 
complete  circuit  of  the  French  reserve  lines  in 
his  uhlan  uniform. 

And  there  will  be  other  activities  for  the 
aeroplane.  They  will  fly  back  and  forth  doing 
outpost  duty.  It  will  be  their  work  to  dis- 
cover attempts  at  night  surprises.  They  will 
carry  dispatches  and  maps  and  with  the 
dirigible  balloons  may  even  distribute  ammuni- 
tion to  the  firing  line  in  time  of  emergency. 
It  will  be  difficult  to  cut  off  entirely  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  a  besieged  army  that  has 
half  a  dozen  aeroplanes  or  a  few  dirigible  bal- 
loons. The  Japanese  at  Port  Arthur  hurled 
regiment  after  regiment  against  slaughtering 
fire  to  take  "  203  Meter  Hill  "  away  from  the 
Russians,  only  to  run  a  telephone  line  to  the 
top  and  place  there  men  to  observe  the  effect 
of  big-gun  fire  from  outside  the  harbor.  A 
single  big  dirigible  balloon  with  wireless 
ecjuipment  could  have  done  this  work  at  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  in  money,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  lives  of  the  men  that  were  sacrificed. 

HOW   THE    MACHINES   WILL    WORK    IN    BATTLE 

When  the  battle  lines  are  draAvn  and  the 
fighting  begins,  the  flying-machines,  balloons 
and  aeroj^lanes  alike,  will  become  "the  eyes 
of  the  army."    The  great  forces  approach  each 
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FRENCH   CRUISER   AND    BALLOON 

Observations  are  made  covering  a  wide  circle  at  sea  by  means  of  captive  balloons  sent  up  from  the  decks  of  w^ar- 
ships.      It  is  expected  that  dirigible  balloons  and  aeroplanes  will  soon  be  a  part  of  naval  equipment 


Other  and  the  commanders,  at  their  head- 
quarters in  the  rear,  are  moving  their  reserve 
forces  to  su})port  their  plan  of  fight.  For  days 
the  aircraft  have  reported  the  forward  crawl, 
along  the  roads  of  apj^roach,  of  the  \an  of 
cavalry  and  infantry.  The  big  balloons  have 
been  interfering  with  the  work  of  constructing 
defenses  at  critical  points.  Then,  upon  the 
day  before  the  battle,  there  has  been  strenuous 
work  upon  both  sides  to  locate  the  massed 
reserves  and  find  out  where  they  are  being 
sent.  There  have  been  skirmishes  in  the  air 
between  the  flying  machines,  and  the  dirigible 


balloons,  taking  a  part  high  in  air  (while  the 
machine  guns  especially  designed  for  hunting 
aeroplanes  kept  up  a  constant  splutter),  have 
used  light  rapid-fire  artillery  to  the  same 
purpose.  But  speedy  machines  from  both 
sides  have  dodged  through  the  opposing  lines 
and  it.  is  doubtful  which  commander  knows 
most  of  his  enemy's  disposal  of  forces.  All 
through  the  night  little  acetylene  searchlights, 
carried  on  the  flyers,  have  flashed  intermittently 
here  and  there,  like  fireflies  over  the  field,  as 
the  daring  aviators  dodged  across  the  hostile 
lines    in    search    of    information.     Sometimes 
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STEKX  OF  THE  ZEPPELIN  AIRSHIP 
The  storm  Uuit  destroyed  the  ba'loon  is  seen  approaching 

there  waved  across  the  country,  from  great 
airshi])S  a  mile  in  air,  the  beams  of  their  electric 
searchlights.  And  often  they  showed  troops  of 
soldiers  and  batteries  on  the  march  along  cross 
roads,  as  the  commanders  moved  their  reserves 
in  the  final  shift  of  their  strategical  i)lans.  It 
is  to  find  out  what  the  reserves  of  his  enemy 
arc  doing  that  each  commander  has  put  forth 


liis  utmost  efforts,  for  in  the  movement  of 
reserves,  away  back  of  the  battle  lines,  he 
may  read  the  intentions  of  his  rival.  Day 
dawns  with  the  great  gray  birds  still  hovering 
over  the  field;  darting  out  to  make  a  ]:)ass  to 
some  particular  s])ot;  maybe  never  returning. 
Here  and  there  an  exj)ert  gunner  finds  the  heart 
of  the  bird ,  or  with  smashed  wing  it  flutters  to 
earth.  With  long-muzzled  guns  artillerymen 
are  trying  to  reach  the  dirigiijle  balloons.  On 
occasion,  hostile  airshi])S  ajjproach  each  other 
and  fight  for  coveted  positions. 

The  fight  begins  miles  away  on  the  left.  The 
Hash  of  the  guns  can  be  seen  by  the  watchers 
in  the  dirigibles.  Away  in  the  distance  at  the 
rear  of  our  own  lines  a  great  dirigible  is 
appearing.     It   flies  high   and   goes  at   great 
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TRANSFERRING    GAS    FROM    THE    GOVERNMENT   WAR 
BALLOON 

After  a  flight,  g.is  is  removed  to  a  small  lialloon  in  order  todccrease 
pressure  on  the  big  gas-bag  and  save  leakage.  It  is  forced  back  into 
the  big  balloon  before  the  next  trip 

S])eed.  U|)on  tlie  receipt  of  a  wireless  message, 
our  own  dirigibles  gather  into  fleet  formation, 
for  tlie  enemy's  airships  are  attemj)ting  to 
focus.  They  have  learned  in  some  way  that  it 
is  the  commander  taking  a  personal  survey  of 
the  field. 

With  the  coming  of  the  aircraft  just  at  the 
time    that    the    control    of   armies    by  highly 
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MEN    OF   AMERICA'S   AERIAL    FLEET 
On  the  left  is  Mr.  T.  S.  Baldwin  who  built  the  dirigible  balloon  tested  at  Fort  Mycr.     Then  come  Mr.   Orville 
Wright,  aeroplane  inventor,  Lieutenant  Creecy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Lieutenants  Foulois  and  Selfridge  of  the   Aero- 
nautical Division,  U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps.     Messrs.  Post  and  Bcachcy  arc  aeronauts   not   connected  with  the  army 


developed  systems  of  electric  signaling  has 
reached  near  perfection,  military  science  will 
see  the  acme  of  strategy.  Heretofore,  great 
armies  have  been  like  blind  men  reaching  out 
for  each  other  before  striking.  Now  every 
outpost  is  in  touch  with  the  commander's 
headcjuarters  by  electric  wire,  combining 
telephone  and  telegraph.  The  United  States 
Army  has  brought  its  system  to  the  point  where 
it  is  asking  Congress  to  create  a  fourth  arm  of 
the  service,  the  part  of  the  army  that  will  be 
its  nerves.  Our  Signal  Cor])s  is  already  the 
admiration  of  the  armies  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  because  of  its  organization  and 
elTiciency.  At  Mukden  the  Japanese  com- 
mander knew  every  move  of  his  army  stretched 
across  a  fifty  mile  front.  He  had  150  miles  of 
telephone  wire.  Our  own  Signal  Corps  has 
learned  how  to  wire  up  a  battlefield,  stretching 
lines  as  fast  as  a  horse  can  go,  and  every  soldier 
of  the  corps  is  a  telephone  and  telegraph  station. 


The  flying-machine  will  fit  into  this  sy.stem. 
With  the  aircraft  darting  out  and  back,  report- 
ing what  they  see  to  the  outi:)Ost  tclej^hone 
stations,  with  high-sailing  airships  equi[,ped 
with  wireless  telegraphy;    with    photographic 

records  of  the  field  coming  in  momentarily 

the  battle  of  the  future  will  be  a  terrible  open 
game  of  skill  in  which  only  the  military  genius 
will  be  able  to  escape  from  the  relentless 
ariihrnetic  of  war  that  counts  the  men  and 
guns,  the  lay  of  the  battlefields,  and  the 
means  of  moving  the  forces,  but  in  which  ihe 
commander  who  makes  the  first  crushing 
attack  may  win,  and  the  man  who  blunders 
may  lose  all,  just  as  the  modern  naval  Ixiltle 
is  won  and  lost. 

WHAT  THE  NATIONS  ARE   DOING 

The  sums  of  money  that  France,  Germany, 
and  England  arc  spending  to  get  ready  for 
battles  with  the  airships  total  into  the  millions 
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MILITARY   BALLOONS    IN    THE    PRACTICE    FIELD   AT  BERLIN 


yearly.  Germany  maintains  at  Berlin  an 
aeronautical  corps  of  four  hundred  men  and 
scN'cnlecn  officers. 

In  Ba\'aria  there  is  another  corps  of  aeronau- 
tical soldiers  and  a  practice  ground.  These 
are  entirely  apart  from  the  regular  balloon 
troops  and  signal  troops  in  the  army.  The 
German  army  has  five  dirigible  balloons. 
These  have  begun  manoeuvres  in  fleet  forma- 
tion. The  great  Zeppelin  airship  of  war  that 
was  destroyed  is  to  be  replaced  by  another  and 
perhajis  more,  the  materials  for  which  have 
already  been   manufactured.     What  Germany 


and  France  have  done  in  experimenting  with 
offensiv^e  operations  with  balloons  has  already 
been  told. 

Just  how  many  big  airshi])s  France  has  is  not 
certainly  known.  She  has  four  large  dirigible 
balloons  of  the  Lebaudy  tyi)e  that  arc  known. 
These  include  the  new  Rcpubliquc.  But 
the  military  attaches  of  other  countries  have 
seen  indications  that  France  gives  the  same 
name  to  more  than  one  airship  and  brings  them 
out  for  practice  in  turn  as  the  same  balloon. 
A  328-foot  dirigible,  Democratic,  is  approach- 
ing   completion.      The    aerial    "programme" 
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UNITED   STATES   SIGNAL   CORI'S   MEN    INFLATING    A    BALLOON 
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riALlAX    WARSHIP   SENDING    UP   A   CAPTUE    liAI.LOON 
AT  SEA 

The  list-  of  captive  balloons  for  making  observations  at  sea  is  practised 
by  European  navies 


includes     l\vcnl}-eight     airshii)S     as     big     as  England's  programme  for  an  aerial  fleet  is  not 

L</  i?t'/>i/W/(7//t',  to  be  distributed,  two  each,  to  known.  Her  army  is  studying  out  the  scientific 
the  forts  at  X'erdun,  Toul,  Epinal,  Belfort,  problems  as  our  own  is.  She  is  hunting 
Besanfon,  and  Lyons.  The  Paris  forts  are  to 
have  four.  An  even  dozen  are  to  be  assigned 
to  the  field  army  of  the  Republic.  Airships  of 
the  kind  cost  France  S6o,ooo  each. 


ASCENT  OF  A  FRENCH  WAR  liALLOON 

An  American  balloon  of  this  type  used  by  our  army  for  reconnoitering 

at  Santiago  was  brought  down  by  a  Spanish  shell 


ROUND   AEROSTAT   USED    BY  FFALIAN  ARMY 

Captive  balloons  of  the  round  form  were  used  in  the  Civil  War  for 

making  observations.     They  never  had  a  wide  success 
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THK  GOVERNMENT  BALLOON  OVER  THE  PARADE  GROUND  AT  FORT  MYER 
The  balloon  was  turning  during  the  two-hour  endurance  test  late  in  the  evening,  August  22,  1908 


G1:RKL\N    WAR    ]}ALLO(3NS    BEGINNING    FLEET   FORMATION 
The  Gross  and  von  Parsefal  dirigible  balloons  have  been  practising  nianceuvres  together  above  Berlin 
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"xrijj  si;(  rxDis  11."  thk  kxglish  1)Iri(;ible  war  balu^on 

This  is  an  iniproNcmint  ujxm  ihc  former  X  nil  i  Srciindiis,  which  was  deflated  in  a  storm  that  smashed  the  framework 


aeroplanes.  The  new  dirigible  balloon, 
Nitlli  Secundus  II.,  has  behaved  admirably. 
It  is  much  larger  than  the  new  Government 
balloon  that  America  has  just  purchased. 


OUR    OWN    PLANS 


And,  if  Congress  grants  the  money  that  our 
Army  asks  for  an  aerial  fleet   we  will  take  rank 


with  (Jermany  and  France  in  the  aeronautical 
strength  of  our  forces.  Our  army  experts  have 
been  awake  to  tlie  seriousness  of  being  caught 
without  an  air  fleet  in  a  war.  They  have  had 
for  some  months  the  complete  plan  of  an 
American  ty]je  of  airsliip,  differing  from  the 
French  Lebaudy  and  the  German  Zei)pelin. 
The  American  tyne  may  be  built  a  thousand 


CAR    OF   THK    ZI'IFPKLIN    WAR    BALT,(X).M 
The  roped  gangways  leading  to  the  enclosed  passages  are  here  seen 
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feet  long.  A  complete  plan  of  coast  defense 
with  dirigible  balloons,  by  which  no  hostile 
fleet  coidd  ap])roach  our  Atlantic,  Pacific, 
or  Alaskan  border  in  safety,  is  also  mapped  out. 

We  have  the  lirst  military  aeroplane but  the 

Army  wants  more.  Congress  has  been  asked 
to  establish  a  larger  Signal  Corj)S  of  2,500  men, 
from  which  aeronautical  troops  will  be  detailed. 
It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  permanent  aero- 
nautical board  in  which  all  branches  of  the 
army  will  be  expertly  represented.  There  is 
much  yet  to  do.  New  guns,  new  projectiles, 
new  range  fmders,  new  machine-guns  must  be 
devised  and  built  to  meet  hostile  air  fleets. 

If  Congress  acts  before  March  4,  1909,  and 
gives  a  million  dollars,  the  work  of  building 
two  great  war-balloons  and  many  aeroplanes 


will  begin  at  once.  If  the  appropriation  is  not 
made  by  that  time,  under  our  system  it  will  be 
two  years  before  we  can  begin  the  building  of 
an  air  fleet  to  meet  those  of  Europe.  Great 
wars  have  been  won  by  the  use  of  newly  in- 
vented tools  of  war.  The  invention  of  the 
bayonet  settled  one  great  campaign.  The 
invention  of  the  breech-loading  rifle  settled 
another.  The  great  powers  all  know  and 
appreciate  the  gravity  of  the  airship  as  a 
military  invention.  It  is  not  now  a  situation 
in  which  one  power  has  the  decided  achantage. 
It  is  rather  a  situation  in  which  the  men  at  the 
heads  of  armies  are  putting  forth  every  effort 
that  they  may  not  be  caught  behindhand  with 
these  revolutionary  tools  of  war  when  war 
comes. 
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"ZKITKLIN    IV."    JUST    I5KFORE    ITS    DESTRUCTION 
Geriniin  soldiers  an-  liolding  the  airshi])  while  gas  is  taken  on  from  the  military  balloon- wagon  at  one  side 


OUTWARD  BOUND 

A   swift  ocean  liner  passing  down  New   York   Harbor  toward   the  narrows 
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THE  CONTEST  FOR  OCEAN   SUPREMACY 

HOW  GERMAN  STEAMSHIP  COMPANIES  ARE  PREPARING  TO  BUILD  SHIPS 
FASTER  AND  FINER  THAN  THE  "  MAURETANIA,"  AND  HOW  ENGLAND'S 
PRIDE  IN   SEA  SUPREMACY  WILL  INSURE  STILL  BIGGER  ENGLISH  LINERS 

BY 

LAWRENCE    PERRY 


DAY  after  day  a  man  might  ha\'e  been 
found  —  had  he  not  chosen  a 
secluded  place  —  with  his  car  glued 
against  the  engine  room  bulkhead  of  the 
Cunard  liner,  the  Lusitania,  coming  across  the 
ocean  at  a  pace  swifter  than  the  Atlantic  had 
ever  before  been  traversed.  You  might  have 
thought  him  to  be  a  typical  second-class  cabin 
passenger.  But  he  was  not.  He  was  a  marine 
engineer  in  the  emj^loy  of  a  great  German 
steamship  company  and  he  knew  a  great  deal 
more  about  engines  which  drive  ships  than 
even  a  highly  certificated  engineer  is  required 
or  supposed  to  know.  He  knew  engines  so 
well,  in  fact,  that  every  sound  of  them  had  for 
him  a  definite  meaning. 

He  could  tell  by  the  strokes  of  the  engines 
how  much  coal  was  being  consumed.  His 
romj)any  regarded  this  as  a  curious  and 
interesting  accomjjlishment,  but  thought  little 
more  about  it  until  the  Lusitania  made  her 
appearance.  Then  this  engineer's  accomplish- 
ment was  to  prove  of  inestimable  value. 

He  began  to  take  trij^s  on  the  new  record- 
holder  of  the  ocean,  listening  to  the  strokes  of 
the  engines,  calculating,  counting,  familiarizing 
himself  with  the  character  and  disposition  of 
turbines  as  shown  by  the  sounds  they  gave 


forth.  For  months  he  had  nothing  to  report. 
But,  at  length,  after  the  westward  journey  in 
which  the  Liisiiania  had  crossed  the  ocean  in 
four  days  and  fifteen  hours,  making  an  average 
hourly  speed  of  25.05  knots,  or  about  thirty 
statute  miles  an  hour,  he  went  to  the  American 
offices  of  his  line  and  spoke  as  follows: 

"The  reports  that  the  Lusitania  is  an 
immense  coal  consumer  are  false.  She  has 
never  averaged  1,000  tons  of  coal  a  day  since 
her  maiden  trip.  On  this  last  trip  she  burned 
only  890  odd  tons  a  day.  The  Mauretania 
])urns  even  less." 

The  report  of  this  engineer,  coming  along 
with  similar  information  from  other  sources, 
insures  such  a  contest  between  England  and 
(Germany  for  the  speed  supremacy  of  the  sea 
within  the  next  few  years  as  the  world  has 
never  yet  seen;  and,  incidentally,  the  manner 
in  which  information  about  the  coal  consump- 
tion and  other  exact  data  concerning  the  two 
giant  Cunarders  was  obtained  by  the  Germans 
gives  hint  of  the  keenness  of  the  rivalry  between 
the  shipping  men  and  the  shipbuilders  of  the 
two  great  nations. 

The  presence  of  British  experts  on  the 
German  liners  in  the  days  when  they  were  the 
fastest  ships  was  regarded   by  the   Germans 
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THE  RED  STAR  LINER  "LAPLAND"   IN  THE  HARLAND  AND  WOLFF  SHIPYARD 


STERN  OF  THE  "LAPLAND"   AND  S('AFF(  )LD1N(;    FOR  A  lOOO-FOOT  LINER 
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as  a  matter  of  course.  But  on  the  second  trij) 
of  the  Lusitania  to  this  country,  the  trip  on 
which  she  broke  her  first  records,  the  j)resence 
of  a  dozen  or  more  German  engineers  as 
passengers  was  not  received  with  equanimity 
by  patriotic  Enghshmen  who  were  on  board. 
At  the  Wednesday  dinner  on  the  shi]),  Mr. 
Croydon  Marks,  a  member  of  the  British 
Parliament,  in  the  course  of  a  congratulatory 
speech  j)ointed  to  the  Germans  and  with  a 
voice  shaking  with  emotion  said : 

"England  once  more  rules  the  sea;  and  we 
have  to  thank  not  only  Mr.  Parsons,  who 
perfected  the  turbine,  but  the  Cunard  line 
and  the  British  (Government  which  fmanced 
this  magnificent  undertaking  des])ite  the 
sneers  of  German  engineers,  such  as  are 
now  aboard  this  vessel  taking  notes  and 
gathering  information  on  the  advanced 
science   in  shipbuilding." 

Not  infrecjuently  London  or  Liver] )ool  news- 


PART  OF  A  TURBINE  EXGINE 
The   swiftly   revolving  engines   of  this  design,  involving  the  same 
mechanical  principles  as  the  old-fashioned  wind-mill,  take  up  iniuh 
less  space  than  the  older  type  with  cylinders  and  pistons 


STOKERS  IN  THE  DEPTHS  OF  AN  OCEAN  LINER 

The    Cunard    Steamship    Lusilaua    has    128    doors    to    the    furnaces    under  the  boilers  that  sup[))y  steam  for  the 
turbine  engines  an(i  450  stokers  and   cinder  shovellers  tend   the  fires  on   a   voyage 
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t-,.l.yriL:lit.   r».(,,  !.>■   T  ii.lciu  u.hI  .V  I'lulerwood,  N.  Y. 

A  BIG  LIXER  TAKING  A  PILOT  ABOARD 

The  big  liners  are  steered  through  the  channels  of  lower  New 
York  Bay  and  up  the  harbor  by  local  pilots,  who  board  the  ships  in 
the  rough  water  outside 


papers  print  stories  of  the  forcible  ejection 
from  the  Lusitania  or  the  Mauretania  of  men 
against  whom  evidence  had  been  discovered 
that  they  were  German  spies  while  pi  et ending 
to  be  honest  stokers,  oilers,  or  firemen. 

This  contest  adds  to  the  joy  and  excitement 
of  the  world;  and  will  continue.  It  will  not 
be  long  before  serious  rivals  to  \h.c  Mauretania 
and  the  Lusitania,  rivals  which  fly  the  German 
flag,  will  be  racing  across  the  Atlantic  in  com- 
petition with  them.  And  they  will  be  driven 
by  turbines,  too.  j\Iore  than  that,  they  will 
cross  the  ocean  at  an  average  speed  of  twenty- 
six  knots,  and  will  be,  perhaps,  nine  hundred 
feet  long.  What  the  British  will  do  after  that 
is  open  to  conjecture.  They  will  do  something, 
however,  for  they  are  already  prejjaring  for 
such  an  event.  In  the  meantime,  let  us  con- 
sider the  present  status  of  the  contest. 

THE   REALIZATION   OF    ENGINEERS'    DREAMS 

When  the  Lusitania  and  the  Mauretania 
entered  the  trans-Atlantic  ser\ice,  they  proved 
the  theories  of  which  naval  architects  and 
marine  engineers  had  dreamed  since  the 
mastering  of  the  ocean  began  —  the  com- 
bination of  luxury,  size,  and  speed  in  one  hull. 
The  Cunarders  are  twenty-five-knot,  four-and- 
a-half-day  boats.  They  are  also  ]:)alaces. 
And  they  are  so  large  that  when  seen  from  the 
deck  of  a  smaller  vessel  or  from  a  point  of 
vantage  along  the  water  front  they  make  com- 
parisons with  other  boats  difficult.  Luxury, 
size,  and  speed  —  do  these  represent  the  maxi- 
mum ?  And  what  next  ?  Have  inventiveness, 
engineering  resource,  mechanical  genius  spoken 
their  last  words?     Not  yet. 

Orders  for  the  projected  800-foot  Hamburg- 
American  liner,  the  Euro  pa,  which  was  to  dis- 
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Copyri'^lit,  1908,  by  Edwin  Levick,  N.  Y. 

THE   "LLSITAMA"    CUMING    UP    NFAV    NEW    YORK   BAY 


place  48,000  tons,  and  to  exceed  the  Cunarders 
in  size,  luxury,  and  speed,  were  withdrawn  for 
the  time  being  because  of  the  extraordinary 
triumph  of  the  turbine  over  the  reciprocating 
engine;  and  the  plans  of  the  International 
JSIcrcantile    Marine    Company    to    build    its 


projected  Gigantic,  a  ship  i,ooo  feet  long  with 
other  measurements  in  proportion,  remained 
on  paper  —  and  wisely.  Successful  as  the 
Mauretania  and  the  Liisitania  had  been  so 
far  as  the  breaking  of  records  was  concerned, 
it  would  have  been  rash  to  say  that  in  all 


BIDDING     GOUD-BY    TO    FRIENDS    AS    AN     OCEAN    LE\I:R     BACKS    OCT    EROM     IIIIR     DOCK 
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'OP  FLOOR"  OF   THE  LIXER'S  ELEVATOR  OPEX  AIR  CAFE  FOR  OCEAX  \()YA{;ERS 

PART   OF   THE    SUMPTUOUS    EQUIPMENT   OF   THE   TURBINE   LINER   "  LUSITANIA " 


essential   particulars  boats  of  their  type  had 
passed  from  the  tentative  to  the  final  stage. 
When  the  Euro  pa  was  being  discussed,  and 


when  the  Lusitania  was  breaking  her  records 
for  the  first  time,  one  of  the  great  steamship 
men  of  the  world,  Mr.  Gustav  H.  Schwab,  of 


TURKISH    BATH 


THE    WHITE    STAR    LINER    "ADRIATIC" 
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GYMNASIUM    ON    WHITE    STAR    LINER    "ADRIATIC" 


the  North  German  Lloyd  Steamship  Company, 
consented  to  speak  of  the  performance  of  the 
Cunard  Hner  as  viewed  by  a  man  from  whom 


the  speed   laurels  of  the  sea  had  just    been 
snatched  by  rival  shipmasters. 

"Is  she  a  successful  boat?"  he  rei)lied  in 


IMPRESSIVE  NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE 


Copyright,  1906,  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  N.  Y. 

AN  IMPROVISED  SWIMMING  TANK 


The  main  saloons  of  the  newest  ocean  liners  have  the  proportions  of      On  some  of  the  lines  running  to  South  America,  diversion  for  passengers 
hotel  rotundas  is  furnished  in  this  way 
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response  to  a  question.  "Well,  she  is  the 
biggest  and  swiftest  ship  in  the  world.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  that." 


cost  to  operate.  The  Cunard  line  does  not 
inform  us.  Until  we  find  out,  the  future  is 
indefinite  so  far  as  new  ves.sels  are  concerned." 


ENGINE   ROOM  OF   THE   "  KRONPRINZESSIN    CEriLIE" 


"Will  the  Germans  build  similar  boats?" 
"  When  wc  know   certain   things  we  shall 
decide  whether  or  not  it  is  wise  to  build  similar 
boats.     We  do  not  know  now  how  much  they 


' ,"  These  wortls  were  spoken  nearly  a  year  ago, 
and  thereis  fcasoii  to  believe  that  the  future 
is  more  definite  than  it  was  then.  Recently 
Mr.   Schwab  was  asked: 
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"Have  you  yet  formed  any  views  about  the 
future?  Do  you  intend  to  contest  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Lusitania  and  the  Maurelania, 
or  do  you  feel  that  they  have  attained  the  Hmit 
of  speed  and  size?  Have  you  dropped  out 
of  the  race  for  good  ?  " 

"  Do  you  suppose  the  North  German  Lloyd 
line  intends  to  be  buried?"  he  replied.  "We 
hear  that  instead  of  being  losers  of  money  the 
Cunard  ships  are  really  profitable.  At  all 
events,  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  the 
Germans  are  out  of  this  race." 

His  words  revealed  the  indomitable  purpose 
which  the  German  steamship  men  will  show 
when,  after  they  have  arranged  their  plans, 
they  enter  once  more  the  contest  for  the  blue 
ribbon  of  the  sea.  The  maritime  rivalry 
between  England  and  Germany  is  one  of  the 
real,  vital,  living,  thrilling  things  of  this  age 
of  wonders. 

The  Germans  are  inspired  chiefly  by  the 
desire  to  attract  passengers.  In  other  words, 
they  long  ago  demonstrated  to  their  own 
satisfaction  that  a  record-breaking  vessel  is  a 
paying  investment.  When  the  Vulcan  Ship- 
building Company  at  Stettin  took  the  develop- 
ment of  the  reciprocating  engine  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  British  and  built  the  swiftest  boats, 
the  Hamburg- American  and  the  North  German 
Lloyd  companies  fought  the  battle  between 
them  until,  in  the  Hamburg  boat,  the  Deutsch- 
land,  and  the  North  German  Lloyd,  the  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  II.,  the  evolution  of  the  reciprocating 
engine  practically  reached  its  limit.  That  was 
the  only  reason  the  two  companies  did  not 
immediately  order  vessels  to  compete  with 
the  Cunarders. 

"What  will  you  do  about  it?"  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Company 
was  asked  the  day  after  the  Deutschland  had 
broken  the  records  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der 
Grosse. 

"Do?  Why,  build  a  ship  to  beat  her,  of 
course,"  was  the  reply.      And  it  was  done. 

THE   FASTEST   STEAMSHIPS   PAY 

Early  in  September  on  the  floor  of  the  New 
York  Maritime  Exchange  a  group  of  steamship 
men  were  discussing  the  old  question  whether 
the  Cunard  liners  were  profitable.  Most  of 
them  felt  that  but  for  the  subvention  of  $750,000 
a  year  which  the  British  Government  allows 
them  they  would  prove  losing  ventures. 

"I  will  show  you  this  is  not  so,"  said  a 
representative   of    a  German  Company.     He 


thereupon  produced  figures  which  showed  how 
closely  his  company  had  studied  the  subject. 
Not  the  minutest  detail  had  been  overlooked. 
"Now,"  he  added.  "I  will  show  you  that  the 
possession  of  a  record-breaking  ship  is  so 
good  an  advertisement  that  it  attracts  pas- 
sengers to  all  the  other  vessels  of  that  line 
that  own  the  fastest  ship,  no  matter  how  slow 
they  may  be."  And,  taking  the  Cunard  line 
as  an  example,  he  produced  figures  which 
demonstrated  his  point  beyond  doubt. 

But,  if  the  Germans  contend  for  supremacy 
because  of  the  profit,  the  British  have  other 
reasons  also.  The  insular  isolation  of  Britain 
has  ever  made  ships  a  national  necessity  as 
well  as  a  national  fetish.  The  British  marine 
spirit  made  the  Government  lavish  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  upon 
inferior  boats  in  the  losing  fight  of  the  Cunard 
against  the  American  Collins  line,  in  the  late 
forties.  It  is  the  spirit  which  produces  Dread- 
naughts,  and  keeps  the  naval  vessels  of  British 
construction  and  formidableness  three  and 
four  years  in  advance  of  the  warships  of  all 
other  nations. 

"Ships,  ships,  ships,"  once  cried  a  British 
statesman  in  Parliament.  "  By  them  we  exist 
as  a  nation,  by  them  we  advance,  by  them 
we  exalt  our  national  dignity.  In  area  Eng- 
land is  small,  but  England  owns  the  Atlantic  — 
the  Atlantic  is  a  British  pond." 

There  was  meaning  in  this  boast.  Forty 
thousand  patriots  lined  the  great  Prince's 
Landing  Stage  at  Liverpool  to  see  the  Maure- 
lania start  on  her  maiden  trip  to  the  United 
States;  and,  when  the  vessel  backed  out  into 
the  Mersey  and  the  police  lines  were  relaxed, 
the  enormous  crowd,  cheering  and  singing, 
surged  upon  the  pier  crying: 

"Beat  the  Germans!  Beat  the  Germans!" 

All  England  went  wild  with  joy  when  the 
Lusitania  broke  all  ocean  records.  Germany 
beaten  and  relegated  to  its  proper  place!  For 
German  success  meant  more  than  a  prepon- 
derance of  American  patronage;  it  meant  the 
dawn  of  a  sea  power  to  contest  with  England 
her  dearest  possession  —  trans- Atlantic  suprem- 
acy. The  victories  of  the  new  Cunarders, 
therefore,  were  events  affecting  not  only  two 
or  three  steamship  lines;  they  were  occasions 
of  international  significance.  And  back  of  all 
these  facts  was  the  meaning  that  the  swift 
White  Star  boats,  carrying  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  reserves,  had  saved  to  Great 
Britain  the  province  of  Natal  in  the  Boer  War, 
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and  that  the  new  Cunarders  could  each  carry 
an  army  corps  anywhere. 

For  such  political  and  patriotic  emotions 
the  Germans  cared  not  a  whit;  but  they  were 
keen  to  find  out  the  economic  value  of  these 
new  boats,  nor  had  they  long  to  wait.  On 
her  maiden  trip,  the  Lusitania  carried  486 
passengers  in  her  first  cabin,  and  483  passengers 
in  the  second  saloon.  Thus  in  attracting 
passengers  to  the  Cunard  line  the  value  of  the 
swift  ship  was  immediately  manifest.  In  the 
previous  weeks  when  the  homeward  rush  of 
Americans  was  at  its  height  the  Etruria  had 
carried  only  396  first  cabin  and  213  second 
cabin  passengers.  The  Carmania  had  carried 
in  the  rush  season  only  300  first  saloon  and  249 
second  saloon  passengers.  The  Campania 
had  taken  over  372  first  and  305  second  cabin 
patrons.  The  advent  of  the  Lusitania  increased 
the  first  and  the  second  cabin  patronage  of  the 
line  materially.  It  was  the  first  time  for  the 
year  1907,  indeed,  that  the  Cunard  line's 
first  cabin  list  on  any  of  its  New  York-Liver- 
pool vessels  had  reached  400.  Eastbound, 
the  Lusitania,  on  September  21st,  carried  312 
first  cabin  passengers.  Three  days  before, 
the  North  German  Lloyd  Company's  palatial 
ship  the  Kronprinzessin  Cecilie  had  sailed 
eastward  with  146  passengers  in  her  first 
saloon.  On  her  passage  ending  September 
loth,  the  Mauretania  carried  900  passengers 
in  her  first  saloon  —  the  greatest  number  of 
patrons  ever  carried  on  a  Cunrad  vessel. 

These  facts  show  as  nothing  else  could  the 
influence  of  record-breaking  ships  upon  the 
public  mind.  The  two  giant  Cunarders  have 
carried  first  cabin  and  second  cabin  passenger 
lists  larger,  with  few  if  any  exceptions,  than 
those  of  the  German  liners. 

In  short,  the  influence  which  large  and  swift 
and  palatial  boats  exert  upon  the  volatile 
public  is  indisputable.  The  Lusitania  and 
the  Mauretania  only  furnished  additional 
proof  of  this.  But,  in  addition  to  their  func- 
tions as  j)asscnger  collectors  and  stimuli  to 
national  pride  and  in  addition  to  their  political 
value,  could  it  be  said  of  them  that  they  were 
desirable  additions  to  the  fleet  for  purely 
business  reasons?  In  other  words,  do  they 
pay?  Not  that  this  matters  greatly  to  the 
Cunard  company  with  a  spendthrift  govern- 
ment at  its  back.  Still,  if  vessels  of  the 
Lusitania  type  are  to  survive,  they  must 
demonstrate  their  earning  capacity,  at  least 
to  the   satisfaction  of   the   Germans.    Their 


Government    gives   the    German    companies 
no   subsidies. 

It  has  now  been  shown  that  the  Parsons 
turbines  as  applied  in  the  Cunard  leviathans 
are  more  nearly  perfect  than  the  Germans 
had  imagined,  and  it  may  be  said  upon  the 
best  authority  that  experiments  of  a  most 
exhaustive  nature  are  in  progress  at  Stettin. 
A  project  is  under  consideration  whereby  the 
turbine  system  will  be  applied  in  the  hull  of 
one  of  the  swiftest  of  the  German  liners,  as 
an  experiment.  All  this  gives  a  hint  as  to  the 
ardor  with  which  the  continental  steamship 
men  are  following  up  the  contest. 

STILL   SWIFTER   LINERS    OF   THE   FUTURE 

Since  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  time  before 
rivals  of  the  Lusitania  and  the  Mauretania 
will  appear  on  the  ocean,  it  is  important  to 
consider  these  craft  of  the  near  future.  They 
will  exceed  in  size  the  Cunard  vessels.  Of 
that  there  is  no  doubt. 

The  Lusitania  and  her  swift  sister  are  790  feet 
long,  the  largest  vessels  ever  built.  But  their 
bulk  was  not  the  result  of  a  desire  to  have  them 
immense;  for  their  dimensions  were  decided 
upon  merely  because  the  great  length  and 
beam  and  depth  were  regarded  as  necessary 
in  the  production  of  the  speed  required,  twenty- 
five  knots. 

If,  therefore,  the  forthcoming  German  boats 
shall  be  less  than  900  feet  long,  the  estimates 
of  shrewd  steamship  men  will  have  gone  far 
astray.  It  may  be  interesting  to  mention 
here  that  the  new  German  piers  in  Hoboken 
have  been  built  900  feet  out  into  the  Hudson 
River.  This  removes  one  objection  to  boats 
of  augmented  length,  the  lack  of  satisfactory 
docking  facilities.  The  other  objection,  lack 
of  water  of  sufficient  depth  in  New  York 
harbor,  also  disappeared  when  the  Ambrose 
channel  was  dredged.  The  Cunard  liners 
drawing  thirty-seven  feet  have  no  difficulty 
in  making  their  way  into  port.  A  900-foot 
boat  need  not  have  a  maximum  draft  of  more 
than  thirty-eight  feet. 

The  question  of  driving  these  immense 
hulls  at  a  record-breaking  speed  concerns  the 
engine  builders.  To  gain  1.47  knots  in 
average  hourly  speed  it  was  necessary  to 
increase  the  horse-power,  45,000  —  that  of 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  IL — ■  to  68,000  or  70,000,  that 
of  the  Lusitania  and  of  the  Mauretania.  With 
the  turbines  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  increase 
the  power  so  greatly  to  gain  another  knot  in 
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speed,  bul  turbines  generating  75,000  to 
80,000  horse-power  will  have  to  be  built.  The 
Lnsilania  cost  $6,500,000  to  build ;  a  larger  boat 
of  increased  power  will  cost  at  least  a  million 
more.  Officers  and  crew  aggregating  850 
men  are  necessary  to  run  the  Cunard  liner,  and 
the  cost  is  more  than  $200,000  a  round  trip. 
Nine  hundred  or  a  thousand  men  will  be 
required  on  a  vessel  designed  to  exceed  her 
in  size  and  speed.  Motive  power,  bunkers, 
boilers,  and  the  like  take  up  considerably 
more  than  half  of  the  space  of  the  Mauretania 
and  the  Lusilania  so  that  their  cargo  capacity 
is  small.  Thus  of  the  usual  sources  of  revenue 
of  a  great  steamship,  viz.,  passengers,  freight, 
mail,  and  subsidy,  the  Cunard  ships  and 
vessels  built  to  defeat  them  must  go  without 
the  greatest  earner  of  all  —  freight.  The 
question  of  the  further  development  of  mam- 
moth, record-breaking  steamships  is  whether 
the  passenger  capacity  and  the  mail  receipts 
of  the  Cunarders  would  afford  a  return  upon 
the  investment,  not  counting  the  subvention 
of  $750,000  each,  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment pays  to  the  company. 

Including  the  immense  advertising  value  of 
such  vessels,  those  of  the  Lusilania  type  do 
pay,  and  craft  larger  and  swifter  will  pay  and 
pay  handsomely.  The  International  Mercantile 
Marine  Comi)any  has  for  some  time  been 
considering  seriously  the  building  of  a  liner 
1,000  feet  long.  That  such  a  boat  is  an 
engineering  possibility  Mr  Pirie,  the  head 
of  the  Harland  &  Wolff  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany of  Belfast,  has  admitted.  Facilities  at 
this  shipyard,  stocks  and  the  like,  have  been 
built  to  admit  of  the  construction  of  a  1,000- 
foot  liner. 

"We  shall  have  a  boat  of  1,000  feet  water- 
line  length  in  good  time,"  said  Mr.  Bruce 
Ismay,  president  of  the  International  Mer- 
cantile Marine,  on  his  last  visit  to  this  country. 
"She  may  be  fast;  she  may  be  slow  —  that 
is  to  be  determined;  but,  fast  or  slow,  Mr. 
Pirie  tells  me  he  is  willing  to  undertake  a  con- 
tract for  her  construction.  That  is  the  main 
thing." 

In  the  meantime  the  White  Star  company 
has  ordered  a  vessel  which  will  be  830  feet  long, 
88  feet  wide,  and  of  40,000  tons  displacement. 
She  will  be  called  the  Olympic  and  will  be 
fifty  feet  longer  than  the  Mauretania  and  8,000 
tons  larger.  She  will  be  the  largest  vessel  ever 
seen,  but  will  not  make  more  than  twenty 
knots  speed,  the  White  Star  Company  adhering 


to  its  j)rincii)les  of  large,  comfortable  shi])s. 
At  the  Harland  &  Wolff  yards  new  docks  and 
enormous  steel  scaffoldings,  1,000  feet  long 
and  74  feet  high,  are  being  built  in  order  that 
this  leviathan  may  be  constructed.  Certainly, 
with  plans  for  the  Olympic  thus  under  way, 
the  1,000-foot  boat  does  not  seem  far  otf. 

Marine  naval  architects  say  that  a  liner  of 
this  length  need  not  be  so  deep  as  to  prohibit 
her  entry  into  the  ports  of  England  or  America. 
By  giving  the  vessel  plenty  of  beam  a  1,000-foot 
vessel  drawing  only  thirty-five  feel,  or  less 
water  than  the  Cunard  liners  draw,  is  entirely 
practicable. 

British  engineers  still  have  their  eyes  on  the 
turbines,  an  indication  that  they  do  not  intend 
to  sit  still  and  allow  the  Germans  to  carry  on 
the  work.  There  is  yet  a  great  deal  more 
vibration  than  is  desirable  and  the  question 
whether  three  propellers  rather  than  four  — 
the  Lusilania  made  one  of  her  best  trips  with 
three  screws  —  is  more  conducive  to  record- 
breaking  speed  is  a  vital  one.  It  is  maintained 
that  turbines  do  not  admit  of  as  prompt  and 
exact  manoeuvring  of  a  great  hull  as  recipro- 
cating engines. 

The  first  practical  test  of  the  combination 
reciprocating  and  turbine  engine  has  been 
applied  in  the  Laurentic  of  the  White  Star 
line,  launched  from  the  Harland  &  Wolff 
yards  at  Belfast  last  September.  The  arrange- 
ment of  machinery  constitutes  the  vessel  a 
three  propeller  steamship.  Each  of  the  two 
outside  propellers  is  driven  by  four-crank, 
triple-balanced  reciprocating  engines  and  the 
central  propeller  by  a  low  pressure  turbine. 
The  object  is  to  retain  the  advantages  of  the 
highly  perfected  reciprocating  engines  and  at 
the  same  time  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  further 
expansion  of  steam  in  a  low  pressure  turbine. 
The  boat  should  manoeuvre  easily,  but  will 
be  neither  swift  nor  especially  large,  being 
designed  for  the  Canadian  trade.  It  is  main- 
tained that  speed  cannot  result  from  such  a 
combination. 

Such  tests,  however,  are  generally  regarded 
as  without  value  until  the  turbine  has  been 
perfected  to  a  final  degree  and  it  is  found  out 
what  is  the  utmost  that  it  can  do.  The 
British  have  also  conducted  tests  with  oil 
burning  engines;  and,  while  they  have  proved 
economical,  they  have  been  adjudged  not 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  great  record- 
breaking  liners.  In  the  oil  burners  jets  of 
flame  are  shot  through  the  boiler  jnpes,  and  the 
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water  is  thus  heated.  Provided  the  Germans 
eventually  excel  in  the  developing  of  the 
turbine,  as  well  they  may,  they  may  find 
when  apparently  upon  the  pinnacle  of  success 
that  the  P^nglish  have  yet  another  card  to 
y)lay,  and  one  which  will  solve  the  problem  of 
motive  power  for  ocean  liners  for  all  time. 
This  is  suggested  by  the  experiments  which 
the  British  Government  is  now  conducting 
with  the  suction  gas  engine,  the  advantages  of 
which,  as  so  far  demonstrated,  are  that  no 
stokers  are  required ;  that  cheap  coal  — 
lignites  —  may  be  used,  and  that  with  an  equal 
amount  of  coal  consumption  the  gas  engine 
will  develop  power  50  per  cent,  greater  than 
that  of  steam.  The  British  have  been  pro- 
ceeding carefully  in  this  matter,  but  the  wonder- 
ful success  of  experiments  in  the  obsolete 
battleship  Rattler  brought  the  matter  to  the 
public  mind. 

In  engines  of  this  type  there  is  a  boiler-like 
compartment  into  which  the  coal  passes  from 
a  hopper  on  top  of  it.  Stoking  is  thus  mechan- 
ical. This  boiler  is  like  a  pot  stove,  only  much 
larger,  of  course,  and  the  coal  burns  in  it  just 
as  a  banked  fire  burns  in  a  furnace.  Into  this 
a  glowing  mass  of  coal  air  is  introduced  from 
a  pipe  running  into  the  bottom  of  the  furnace. 
From  a  small  boiler  attachment,  steam  is 
also  let  into  this  burning  coal.  The  air  and 
the  steam  percolating  through  the  coal  gives 
forth  an  unstable  gas,  carbon  monoxide;  and 
the  steam  disintegrating  eventually  supplies 
hydrogen.  The  gases  thus  formed  pass  out 
of  the  furnace,  or  producer,  into  what  is  known 
as  a  "washer,"  a  cylindrical  tank,  adjoining 
the  producer.  In  this  "washer"  jets  of  water 
clean  the  gas  which  then  proceeds  into  a 
scrubber,  or  filter,  where  the  gas  is  further 
relieved  of  tar  and  other  elements.  From  the 
scrubber  the  gas  flows  into  a  centrifugal  pump 
which  takes  out  of  the  gas  any  liquid  substance 
that  remains.  The  gas  then  goes  into  the 
engine  and  the  heat  is  there  converted  into 
physical  energy.  The  air  is  drawn  through 
the  coal  by  the  suction  of  the  engine,  so  that 
gas  is  made  only  as  needed  by  the  engine. 
The  gas  being  made  in  this  way  there  is  no 
pressure,  and  thus  no  gas  can  escape  into  the 
vessel. 

This  engine  is  described  in  detail  because, 
in  the  opinion  of  British  experts  and  of  such 
an  American  engineering  authority  as  Mr. 
Lewis  Nixon,  it  marks  the  end  of  all  other 
propulsive  machines  for  big  and  swift  boats. 


We,  therefore,  in  the  future  may  look  for 
Mauretanias,  Gigantics,  Titanics,  and  big 
Kaisers  driven  not  by  turbines,  but  by  gas 
producing  engines.  Mr.  Nixon  estimates 
that  with  engines  of  this  type  in  the  United 
States  Navy  the  annual  coal  bill  of  about 
$2,100,000  could  be  reduced  a  million  dollars. 

A   REVOLUTION    BY   THE    GAS   ENGINES 

Mr.  Nixon,  who  is  one  of  the  foremost 
of  the  world's  naval  constructors,  has  led  the 
way  in  the  application  of  gas  and  gasolene 
as  fuel  for  warships  and  merchant  vessels,  and 
he  is  a  thorough  advocate  of  the  gas  engine  as 
a  means  of  propulsion  for  all  vessels.  He 
has  made  this  statement  for  this  article: 

"I  have  experimented  with  a  soft-coal  pro- 
ducer at  a  factory  within  fifteen  minutes  of 
New  York  City,"  he  said,  "and  have  reduced 
the  consumption  of  coal  one-half.  This  is 
not  a  case  of  nursing  to  get  results  but  regular 
factory  work,  day  in  and  day  out,  in  power- 
making  service. 

"I  look  to  see  all  large  power  plants  and 
pumping  plants  use  the  gas  producer  and  the 
gas  engine  from  now  on.  In  Europe,  where 
they  eat  closer  to  the  rind  than  we  do  here, 
the  economy  and  adaptability  of  the  gas  engine 
is  recognized  and  its  use  is  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds. 

"The  opening  up  of  tropical  rivers  through 
sections  of  country  where  railroad  construction 
is  met  by  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  is 
of  great  importance  in  world  development. 
The  marine  boiler  is  short-lived  in  such  waters 
and  steam  service  most  trying.  I  find  the  gas 
engine  using  gas  made  from  charcoal  or  ordi- 
nary wood  will  be  the  solution  of  this  vexatious 
problem  and  its  adoption  a  boon  to  those  who 
must  run  the  machinery,  while  the  saving  will 
be  tremendous. 

"While  exerting  every  eff'ort  in  developing 
trade  that  our  international  balances  shall  be 
favorable  to  our  credit,  we  waste  many  millions 
in  fuel.  Those  who  are  giving  their  time  and 
energies  to  this  development  will  probably 
reap  only  a  meagre  reward  in  actual  return 
or  even  in  credit,  as  the  revolution,  while 
sweeping,  is  gradual,  but  the  satisfaction  that 
comes  from  a  substantial  addition  to  the 
material  welfare  of  mankind  is  not  measured 
by  these. 

"It  must  not  be  assumed  that  gas  engine  and 
gas  producer  construction  are  matters  still 
requiring  research  and  further  use  and  experi- 
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ment  to  establish  their  use  as  workable  prime 
movers.  They  have  passed  the  experimental 
stage  and  numerous  makers  can  be  found  who 
will  install  and  guarantee  power  plants. 

"The  development  has  come  so  rapidly, 
however,  that  this  busy  world  in  the  rush  of 
invention  and  the  supplementing  of  man's 
powers  by  the  aid  of  the  application  of  natural 
forces  cannot  note  a  development  even  so 
striking  and  all  important  as  this. 

"The  development  has  progressed  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  can  conlMently  claim  that  we 
can  cut  the  world's  coal  bill  in  two  and  that 
we  can  use  economically  and  efficiently  lignites 
and  inferior  coals  that  cannot  be  used  advan- 
tageously under  a  boiler. 

"The  wonderful  impetus  has  no  doubt 
been  given  by  the  use  of  the  automobile.  This 
miracle  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  not 
only  enabled  men  to  move  in  comfort  and 
safety  along  ordinary  highways  with  the  speed 
of  a  railway  train  under  perfect  control,  but 
it  has  brought  about  a  mechanical  renaissance 
and  exalted  the  machine  as  a  part  of  man's 
daily  life  and  as  a  necessity  of  modern 
civilization. 

"Hundreds  understand  and  can  run  a  gas 
engine  where  one  can  run  a  steam  engine. 

"On  the  water  it  has  brought  a  startling 
change.  Old  men  to  whom  stiffened  joints 
and  waning  strength  seemed  to  bring  an  end 
of  usefulness  find  new  strength  at  hand  and 
earning-power  extended.  The  put  put  of 
numerous  motor  boats  in  useful  work  means 
much  to  the  observer.  This  will  soon  pass 
to  larger  vessels  on  sea  and  greater  powers  on 
land  and  all  tend  to  reduce  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  unpardonable  of  vices  — 
wastefulness." 

Where  the  competition  between  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  for  the  speed  supremacy 
of  the  sea  will  end ,  only  a  person  endowed  with 
prophetic  powers  can  say,  but  that  England 
will  continue  to  improve  its  ships  indefinitely 
may  be  gathered  by  a  glance  at  the  past. 

When  the  Collins  line  failed,  in  the  early 
fifties,  America's  opportunity  to  take  from 
England  the  proud  title  of  Mistress  of  the 
Seas  vanished.  The  Collins  company  had 
produced  ships  which  crossed  the  ocean  in 
nine  days  and  a  half,  or  a  day  and  a  half  more 
quickly  than  the  Cunard  boats  could  do  it, 
but  the  withdrawal  of  subsidy  brought  the 
fight  to  an  end  and  left  Great  Britain  to  develop 
her  maritime  power  without  molestation.     It 


was  the  first  great  contest  for  trans-Atlantic 
supremacy  and  it  demonstrated  that  money 
thrown  into  hulls  and  engine-rooms  returned 
twofold  to  the  tills  of  the  booking  offices,  and 
also  that  freights  follow  close  on  the  heels  of 
passengers. 

While  the  British  shipping  men  produced 
Arizonas,  Alaskas,  Teutonics,  Etrurias  and  the 
like,  which  steadily  reduced  the  time  of  ocean 
crossing  from  eight  to  six,  and  then  to  five 
and  a  little  more,  the  American  public  enthusi- 
astically paid  the  money  which  made  such 
progress  possible.  Two-thirds  of  the  cabin 
patronage  in  these  vessels  came  from  the 
United  States;  and  at  the  present  time  this 
is  true  of  all  trans-Atlantic  lines,  whatever 
their  nationality.  Without  this  patronage  there 
would  be  to-day  no  Mauretania,  no  Lusitania, 
and  perhaps  there  would  be  no  ships  capable 
of  crossing  the  ocean  inside  of  seven  days. 

In  1 89 1,  Germany  became  a  real  menace 
to  British  complacence.  From  the  Vulcan 
shipyards  in  Stettin,  where  German  architects 
and  engineers  had  been  studying,  planning, 
and  experimenting,  there  came  the  Hamburg- 
American  line  steamship  Furst  Bismarck. 
In  point  of  size,  luxury,  and  speed  she  was 
superior  to  any  steamship  afloat,  and  she 
broke  every  record  that  existed. 

In  alarm  the  British  produced  the  Lucania 
and  the  Campania,  which  restored  their  pres- 
tige. That  is  to  say,  the  lost  passenger  traffic 
was  won  back  by  the  Cunard  ships.  But  there 
was  little  enough  time  in  which  to  wear  the 
laurels  and  to  enjoy  the  profits  thus  retrieved. 
The  North  German  Lloyd  steamship  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  der  Crosse  followed  them  close,  and 
the  Bismarck  repeatedly  broke  every  existing 
ocean  record  until  there  was  nothing  but  her 
own  past  performances  against  which  to 
compete.  Her  cabins  were  crowded  —  mainly 
with  Americans  —  month  in  and  month  out 
and  with  all  the  perishable  freight  that  she 
could  carry. 

While  the  British  sat  paralyzed  at  the 
suddenness  and  effectiveness  with  which 
the  laurels  had  been  wrested  from  them, 
the  Hamburg-American  Steamship  Company 
brought  out  the  wonderful  Deutschland,  which 
crossed  the  ocean,  the  long  course  of  3,112 
miles,  in  5  days,  7  hours,  and  38  minutes.  Of 
her  it  was  said  that  she  marked  the  limit  of 
power  of  the  reciprocating  engine,  and  events 
have  seemed  to  prove  this  assertion  true.  In 
an   effort  to   take  the  record  from  her,   the 
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North  Cierman  Lloyd  line  launched  in  suc- 
cession the  Kronprinz  Wilhelm  and  the  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  II.,  neither  of  which  succeeded  in 
defeating  the  Deulschland,  although  the  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  II.  gained  for  herself  the  credit  of 
making  the  highest  hourly  average  across  the 
Atlantic,  23.58  knots. 

The  Germans  had  gone  into  this  business 
of  trans-Atlantic  racing  with  the  broadness 
of  mind  which  brings  success.  Their  swift 
vessels  were  palatial.  Captains  made  it  their 
business  to  know  their  passengers  by  name, 
and  to  greet  them  the  next  time  they  sailed 
with  them.  The  British  idea  that  a  patron 
should  accommodate  himself  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  ship  was  ignored  by  the  Germans. 
Their  theory  was  that  the  passengers'  desires 
should  be  as  adecjuately  recognized  on  ship- 
board as  ashore,  and  it  was  a  theory  that  paid 
munificently. 

The  British,  pointing  to  the  amount  of  coal 
—  700  to  800  tons  per  day  —  which  the  fast 
German  liners  consumed,  pointing,  too,  to  the 
fact  that  a  round  trip  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhlem  II. 
or  the  Deulschland  cost  not  less  than  $180,000, 
declined  to  enter  the  contest.  They  began 
instead  to  build  huge  cargo  boats  able  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  in  six  and  a  half  or  seven  days, 
with  ample  if  not  magnificent  quarters  for 
passengers.  These  were  the  Cedric,  the  Baltic, 
the  Celtic,  the  Adriatic,  the  largest  vessels  then 
in  the  world,  comfortable  in  a  seaway,  but 
slow.  Fast  boats  did  not  pay,  the  British 
steamship  men  thought,  and,  taking  into 
consideration  that  the  Germans  seemed  to 
know  more  about  the  science  of  building  swift 
vessels  than  the  builders  on  the  Clyde,  the 
Tyne,  and  the  Mersey,  there  was  nothing  else 
that  they  could  say.  But  the  record-breaking 
liners  paid  the  Hamburg-American  and  North 
German  Lloyd  lines.  That  is  certain.  The 
achievements  of  their  swift  ships  were 
trumpeted  far  and  wide.  Every  trip  they 
sailed  with  barely  elbow  room  in  first  saloon 
or  steerage,  while  ships  like  the  Lucania  and 
the  Majestic,  which  once  filled  the  public  eye, 
made  their  journeys  without  notice  and  huge 
boats  of  the  Celtic  and  Baltic  type  plodded 
along  stolid,  indifferent,  unheralded. 

This  was  the  second  stage  of  the  trans- 
Atlantic  confiict.  In  swift  vessels  Great 
Britain  had  been  relegated  to  the  second 
place.  The  develoj)ment  of  the  reciprocating 
engine  had  been  taken  out  of  their  hands. 
The  German  engineers  had  won  the  right  to 


further  endeavor  in  the  ad\ancement  of  pro- 
pulsive power.  The  last  episode  of  this  stage 
was  the  formation  of  the  International  Mer- 
cantile Marine  Company  when  at  one  stroke 
four  powerful  British  lines,  the  White  Star, 
the  Atlantic  Transport,  the  Leyland,  and  the 
Dominion,  were  merged  with  the  American 
and  Red  Star  lines  into  an  American 
corporation. 

This,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  not  received 
with  equanimity  in  England.  If  American 
millionaires  were  about  to  put  their  resources 
upon  the  British  merchant  marine,  taking 
over,  as  they  had,  all  the  great  cargo  carriers 
of  which  they  had  been-  so  proud,  while  the 
Germans  continued  to  build  iheir  record- 
breaking  palaces,  what  was  to  become  of  the 
British  nation  as  a  commercial  sea  power? 
It  was  a  question  that  disturbed  the  public 
and  the  Government  alike.  The  very 
foundations  of  their  national  pride  seemed 
undermined. 

But,  though  alarmed,  the  shipbuilders  and 
designers  of  Great  Britain  did  not  lose  their 
heads.  There  were  indications  that  in  the 
Deutschland  the  reciprocating  engine  had 
reached  its  limit  of  propulsive  power.  Cer- 
tainly the  failure  of  the  two  larger  boats  that 
followed  her  must  have  suggested  something 
of  the  kind  to  all  who  stopped  to  think  about 
it.  Obviously,  therefore,  England's  further 
maritime  path  did  not  lead  toward  the  recipro- 
cating engine.  Well,  what  engine  then?  The 
English  were  about  ready  to  answer  this 
question. 

As  far  back  as  1897,  the  small  steamship 
Turbina  had  attracted  considerable  attention 
at  the  Queen's  Jubilee  marine  pageant.  By 
the  time  the  International  Mercantile  Marine 
coup  was  made,  the  turbine  had  been  developed 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  warrant  its  use  in  the 
British  cruiser  Amethyst,  a  vessel  of  14,000 
horse-power.  If  the  Germans  were  to 
be  overtaken,  engines  developing  68,000  to 
70,000  horse-power  must  be  perfected.  In 
the  reciprocating  engine  this  was  a  sheer 
impossibility.  The  turbine  was  the  single 
alternative.  The  task  of  devising  turbines 
to  generate  this  immense  horse-jjower  may 
be  imagined.  A  Government  commission  was 
appointed,  extensive  model  tests  were  made, 
and  at  length  turbine  engines  of  21,000  horse- 
])ower  were  recommended  for  the  Cunard 
liner,  the  Carmania,  then  in  process  of  con- 
struction.    Her  sister  ship,   the  Caronia,  was 
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fitted  with  engines  of  the  old  type  and  the 
superiority  of  the  motive  power  of  the  Carmania 
over  that  of  her  sister  left  no  further  doubt  that 
in  the  development  of  the  turbine  lay  all  of 
England's  maritime  hopes. 

With  doubt  thus  removed,  plans  for  the 
Lusitania  and  the  Mauretania  began  to  take 
shape.  First  of  all  there  was  the  question  of 
funds.  The  Cunard  Company  might  have 
found  the  outlay  required  for  the  construction 
of  the  two  liners  as  conceived  in  the  minds 
of  British  designers  and  engineers  entirely 
beyond  its  means.  But  the  Government, 
which  had  assisted  in  the  turbine  experiments 
not  only  financially  but  in  the  loaning  of  its 
naval  experts,  was  not  only  ready  but  eager 
to  assist  in  the  great  project  to  wrest  the  com- 
mercial supremacy  of  the  sea  from  Germany. 

A  contract  was  therefore  made  between 
the  British  Government  and  the  Cunard 
Company  whereby  the  company  was  bound 
to  build  two  steamships  to  average  24^  knots 
an  hour  across  the  ocean,  and  ever  to  be  held 
at  the  call  of  the  Admiralty  in  case  of  war. 
The  Government  on  its  part  was  to  advance 
$i3,ocK),ooo  for  the  construction  of  the  liners 


at  the  extremely  low  interest  rate  of  2\  per 
cent.  It  was  also  stipulated  that,  in  the  event 
of  the  vessels  averaging  twenty-five  knots, 
the  proprietary  company  was  to  receive  an 
annual  subvention  of  $750,000  for  each  ship  — 
generous  terms,  surely. 

Their  launching  within  a  month  of  each 
other  was  attended  by  all  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  fitting  such  momentous  events, 
and  several  months  later  they  were  both  on 
the  ocean,  breaking  all  existing  records.  While 
the  Cunard  Company  finds  in  them  sources  of 
increased  income,  the  British  Government 
regards  its  part  of  the  investment  with  peculiar 
satisfaction.  For  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the 
Admiralty  in  the  event  of  war  are  two  of  the 
swiftest  vessels  in  the  world.  As  scout  boats 
for  the  navy  which  no  battleships,  or  cruisers 
and  few  torpedo  boat  destroyers  could  over- 
take, they  would  prove  of  inestimable  service, 
while  as  transports,  each  capable  of  hurrying 
five  thousand  soldiers  to  any  foreign  shore  in 
the  shortest  possible  time,  their  value  is  plain. 
This  is  why  the  British  Government  lends  and 
gives  millions  for  swift  boats  and  why  it  will 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 
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A  FEW  weeks  ago,  Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman 
returned    from   a   visit  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.     Concerning  the  Oriental  trade 
he  had  this  to  say: 

"Mr.  Hill  has  learned  his  lesson.  He  has 
only  one  boat  running.  We  have  five  or  six, 
but  I  don't  mind  saying  that  we  carry  air  half 
the  time." 

Lying  on  a  rocky  reef  at  the  entrance  to 
a  Japanese  harbor  is  the  wreck  of  the  giant 
Dakota,  built  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill  five  years 
ago  to  revolutionize  the  traffic  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  She  will  never  be  replaced.  She  lost 
money  for  her  owners  while  she  was  afloat, 


and  few  mourned  her  loss  except  for  purely 
sentimental  reasons. 

In  the  markets  of  the  world  the  entire  property 
— ships,  docks,  franchises  and  good-will — of  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  (an  American 
corporation)  is  quoted  at  less  than  $6,000,000. 
That  is  on  a  basis  of  about  $51  per  ton  for  the 
ships  alone,without  counting  the  splendid  docks, 
rights,  and  franchises.  The  Census  shows  the 
average  value  of  steam  tonnage  in  this  country 
to  be  $58  per  ton,  for  ships  alone.  Clearly,  the 
magnificent  tonnage  of  the  Pacific  Mail  goes  beg- 
ging in  the  markets.  These  two  vital  facts  tell 
the  story  of  American  commerce  on  the  Pacific. 
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II  is  rather  a  melancholy  story,  this  tale  of 
commercial  enterprise.  It  means  fifteen  years 
of  hard  and  discouraging  work,  thrown  away, 
a  few  millions  of  capital  wasted,  a  few  dreams 
gone  wrong.  The  Pacific  Coast  has  had  a 
few  ecstatic  moments  over  it.  The  citizens  of 
Seattle  will  long  remember  August  31,  1896, 
when  the  first  ship  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 
docked  at  that  port  to  take  the  first  cargo  of 
freight  under  the  contract  with  Mr.  Hill's 
Great    Northern    Railroad.     Four  years  ago, 


coast.  She  gave  to  Mr.  Hill  a  few  proud 
moments,  and  no  end  of  hard  figuring  to  make 
ends  meet.- 

So  passes  the  glory  of  the  biggest  ships  afloat 
that  carried  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The  sister 
ship  continues  on  the  Oriental  route,  losing 
money  steadily,  but  carrying  American  pro- 
duce in  an  American  bottom.  How  long 
it  will  last  depends  on  the  patience  of  the 
Great  Northern  road  and  Mr.  Hill,  and 
on    the    possible  willingness    of  somebody  or 
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JAPANESE  STEAMSHIP  LINES  HALF  AROUND  THE  WORLD 
The  enterprise  of  private  capital,  aided  by  Government  bounty,  has  pushed  the  main  lines  of  Japanese  maritime 
traffic  to  England,  India,  Australia,  the  United  States,  and  South  America.      This  has  been  done  in  fifteen   years 


the  commercial  world  gaped  at  the  mighty 
bulk  of  the  Dakota  as  she  slid  from  the  ways  at 
New  London,  Conn.,  destined,  so  the  people 
thought,  to  revolutionize  the  trade  of  the 
Pacific.  The  first  sailing  of  Mr.  Hill's  giants 
was  made  another  occasion  of  rejoicing. 
Exclamation  points  and  many  other  evidences 
of  joy  emphasized  the  description  of  her  cargo, 
the  biggest  single  cargo  of  freight  ever  shipped 
from  a  Pacific  port.  And  now  her  skeleton 
lies  rusting  in   the   surges  of    the    Japanese 


other  to    buy    the    ship    at    a    very    greatly 
reduced  cost. 

The  United  States,  so  far  as  liners  tell  the 
tale,  still  rules  the  Pacific,  or  our  side  of  it. 
The  tonnage  of  the  Pacific  Mail,  the  Boston 
Steamship  Company,  and  the  Great  Northern 
combined — under  our  flag — far  overtops  all 
the  other  tonnage  owned  by  other  nation- 
alities. The  Canadian  Pacific  fleet,  with  its 
30,000  tons  or  so,  little  exceeds  the  tonnage 
of  Mr.  Hill's  one  remaining  ship.     The  three 
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The  diagram  shows  the  steady  increase  of  Japanese-owned  ships  during 

the  decade,  in  spite  of  wars  and  national  poverty 

great  Japanese  liners  out  of  San  Francisco, 
added  together,  total  only  18,600  tons,  while 
the  Pacific  Mail  operates  two  ships  of  27,000 
gross  tons  apiece,  and  five  others  that  total 
64,700  tons  in  all.  The  Japanese,  Canadian, 
and  German  liners  together  barely  equal  the 
tonnage  capacity  of  the  three  biggest  Ameri- 
can ships,  the  Minnesota,  the  Manchuria,  and 
the  Mongolia. 

But  these  are  merely  figures.  The  grim  fact 
of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  the  trade  on  the 
Pacific  out  of  our  ports  in  our  ships  is  a  losing 
venture  all  around.  A  dozen  "tramps"  from 
English  docks  are  ready  to  bid  for  every  ton 
of  trade  that  is  not  tied  up  in  contracts  before 
it  reaches  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Any  shipper  of 
freight  who  happens  to  live  within  striking 
distance  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  can  get  his  goods 
delivered  to  the  Orient,  quickly  and  well, 
cheaper  than  the  giant  liners  can  take  it  for 
him.  If  his  freight  has  to  come  across  conti- 
nent on  the  railroads,  it  pays  him  to  use  the 
big  lines,  because  then  he  can  get  a  very  low 
rate  on  the  rails;  while  if  he  tries  to  ship  to  a 
Pacific  port  for  export,  intending  to  give  his 
freight  to  a  tramp,  he  is  charged  a  much  higher 
rate  on  the  railroad. 

COMBINED    INLAND    AND    OCEAN    RATES 

To  illustrate  the  extremely  delicate  nature  of 
this  artificial  traffic  thus  built  up,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  a  fact  well  known  in  the 
inner  councils  of  the  transcontinental  rail- 
roads, however  little  the  average  citizen  may 
know  about  it.     About  six  years  ago,  Mr.  Hill 


and  his  people,  being  mightily  interested  in  the 
Dakota  and  the  Minnesota,  determined  to  fill 
them  at  any  cost.  They  went  after,  and  got, 
a  huge  amount  of  traffic  that  in  former  times 
had  sone  to  the  Orient  via  New  York  and  the 
Suez  Canal.  To  get  it  they  threw  their  rate 
schedules  to  the  winds.  On  many  thousands 
of  tons  of  freight  they  made  a  through  rate, 
from  Philadeli)hia,  Pittsburg,  Detroit,  or  any 
other  place,  lower  than  their  rate  from  that 
point  to  Seattle.  In  other  words,  if  a  manu- 
facturer of  iron  pipe  at  Detroit  wanted  to  ship 
1 ,000  tons  of  it  to  Yokohama  via  Seattle  and 
another  1,000  tons  to  Seattle,  he  paid  less 
freight  on  the  former  shipment  than  he  did  on 
the  latter.  In  effect,  they  gave  him  the  haul 
across  the  Pacific  free,  and  gave  him  money 
into  the  bargain. 

This  worked  very  well,  so  far  as  increasing 
the  tonnage  went.  In  1902,  before  this  scheme 
began,  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great  North- 
ern carried  to  Seattle  for  export  only  54,211 
tons  of  freight.  In  1905,  at  rates  that  either 
equalled  or  cut  the  rates  via  the  Suez  Canal, 
these  two  roads  carried  299,884  tons  —  quite 
an  appreciable  gain,  one  might  say. 

Then  trouble  came.  The  Hepburn  Act  of 
1906,  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Rate  Bill,  made  it 
necessary  to  give  thirty  days'  notice  of  a  change 
of  rates.  That  made  it  quite  impossible  to 
change  the  rates  to  meet  the  constant  changes 
made  by  the  Suez  Canal  route,  which  is  not 
subject  to  the  wonderful  rulings  of  Congress 
or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  In 
other  words,  the  Suez  agencies  would  know 
the  minute  that  the  railroads  posted  a  new  rate 
what  that  rate  was  and  they  could  wilfully 
make  it  look  silly  by  cutting  below  it  as  far  as 
they  liked.  When  the  railroads  found  this  out, 
it  would  take  them  another  thirty  days  to  come 
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JAPANESE  SHIPS  IN  FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  diagram  shows  the  percentage  of  total  foreign  trade  carried  in 
Japanese  ships;  and  illustrates  in  a  striking  way  the  effect  of  the  war 
and  the  sudden  resumption  of  Japanese  maritime  enterprise  after  the  war 
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back  with  the  next  cut,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  Suez  routes  could  make  whatever  rates 
were  needed  to  get  the  traffic,  and  get  it. 

THE  SURRENDER  OF  THE  RAILROADS 

On  top  of  this,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  showed  signs  of  a  worthy  desire 
to  ask  that  the  farmers,  shippers,  manufacturers, 
and  others  interested  in  internal  commerce 
get  the  advantage  of  these  wonderfully  low 
rates  that  the  railroads  were  making  to  the 
Orient.  In  other  words,  the  railroad  people 
began  to  be  afraid  that  the  first  thing  they 
knew  the  Commission  would  order  them  to 
make  domestic  rates  based  on  their  export 
rates,  which,  in  turn,  were  really  based  on  the 
rate  via  the  Suez  Canal.  Not  being  willing 
to  risk  being  ordered  to  make  rates  from 
Detroit  to  Butte  based  on  the  rate  by  sea  from 
New  York  to  Suez,  the  railroads  withdrew 
their  low  Oriental  rates,  and  decided  to  make 
the  minimum  rate  to  the  Orient  the  regular 
domestic  rate  from  the  point  of  shipment  to 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Mark  the  result.  This  ruling  went  into 
effect  in  1906.  In  that  year,  the  tonnage  over 
the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific, 
which  had  leaped  to  nearly  300,000  tons  in 
1905,  dropped  to  89,599  tons.  In  1907  it  still 
further  dwindled  to  61,411,  and  in  1908, 
according  to  the  best  information  obtainable, 
it  will  be  still  lower. 

Early  this  year  the  big  railroads  interested 
in  this  traffic  protested  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  told  them  that  they 
simply  could  not  carry  on  business  if  they  had  to 
give  thirty  days'  notice  of  a  change  of  rates  — 
a  fact  that,  one  would  think,  ought  to  have 
been  clear  enough  to  the  Commission  without 
being  told.  On  June  ist,  the  Commission 
granted  the  request  of  the  railroads,  which  now 
have  to  give  only  three  days'  notice  of  a 
reduction  or  ten  days'  notice  of  an  advance  in 
these  rail-and-ocean  rates.  This  will  probably 
operate  to  protect  the  railroads  against  the 
Suez  routes  and  the  tramps  on  the  Pacific, 
which  otherwise  stood  ready  to  cut  the  pub- 
lished rates  on  sight,  to  so  speak. 

But  if  the  Commission  was  willing  to  help 
this  staggering  traffic  thus  far,  it  was  not  willing 
to  go  any  further.  The  celeljrated  "Rule  86 
of  Tariff  Circular  15 A"  still  stands.  This 
rule  compels  the  railroads  to  file  at  Washing- 
ton statements  showing  exactly  their  propor- 
tion  of  the  through   rates  they  make  to  the 


Orient.  For  instance,  if  their  through  rate 
from  Philadelphia  to  Yokohama  on  steel  rails 
is  $10  per  ton,  they  are  compelled  to  file  at 
Washington  a  tariff,  or  statement  of  rates, 
showing  just  how  much  the  railroad  gets,  and 
how  much  the  steamship  gets. 

The  railroad  people  say  that  this  absolutely 
destroys  the  Oriental  trade,  so  far  as  inland 
shippers  are  concerned.  Men  have  declared 
that  rather  than  post  up  these  rates  so  that  all 
men  can  see  them,  they  will  abandon  their 
contracts  with  the  ships  on  the  Pacific,  and 
charge  the  regular  rates  to  the  Pacific  ports, 
making  no  effort  whatever  to  meet  the  Suez 
rates.  That  is  because  they  are  afraid  that 
if  these  rates  become  known,  "hayseed" 
legislation  will  agitate  for  local  rates  on  the 
same  basis.  A  second  argument  that  they 
produce  is  that  if  they  have  to  file  and  keep  up 
to  date  a  regular  tariff  of  this  sort  from  every 
possible  point  in  the  United  States  road  their 
clerical  work  will  consume  "a  very  large  part" 
of  the  profit  in  the  trade.  This  statement  is 
signed  by  the  vice-presidents  and  traffic  mana- 
gers of  every  transcontinental  road  inthecountry. 
It  is  not  a  joke:  it  is  dead  earnest.  On  so 
scant  a  margin,  on  so  flimsy  a  basis  as  this, 
is  the  traffic  based  of  which  the  American 
people  have  been  so  prone  to  boast. 

THE  WEST  MUST  PRODUCE  THE    FREIGHT 

That  is  the  situation  as  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  railroad  backers  of  our  trade  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  looks  quite  hopeless. 
This  one  fact  stands  out  beyond  cavil  —  that, 
unless  the  railroads  and  the  Pacific  steamers 
can  make  rates  to  equal  the  Suez  Canal  rates 
out  of  New  York  they  never  can  build  up  a 
traffic  over  the  Pacific  Ocean.  That  is  merely 
an  economic  fact,  and  neither  Government  nor 
railroad  can  hope  to  alter  it.  There  are  five 
powerful  shipping  agencies  in  New  York  that 
gather  business  for  the  ships  that  sail  from 
New  York  to  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Orient 
.beyond.  They  are  the  American-Asiatic 
Steamship  Company,  Howard,  ]\Ioulder  & 
Co.,  Barber  &  Co.,  Funch,  Edye  &  Co.,  and 
the  American  &  Manchurian  Line.  They 
are  active,  aggressive,  and  more  or  less 
successful. 

This  being  so,  the  true  growth  of  American 
exports  via  the  Pacific  Coast  cannot  come 
to-day,  nor  for  many  years.  For  what  Japan 
and  China  want  from  us  is  manufactured  goods, 
machinery,  finished  iron  and  steel,  raw  cotton, 
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and  manufactured  cotton  jroofls.  It  is  idle  to 
talk  much  about  the  trade  in  flour  and  wheat. 
Japan  last  year  imj)orte(l  only  $3,100,000  worth 
of  wheat  Hour;  while  in  the  same  year  her 
ships  brought  in  nearly  $9,000,000  worth  of 
soja-beans    and    §15,000,000    worth    of    rice. 


Neither  this  country  nor  any  other  country  can 
sell  wheat  to  Japan  or  China  at  a  dollar  a 
bushel.  This  looks  like  another  Oriental 
dream  that  did  not  come  true. 

Now  the  part  of  this  country  where  we  make 
machinery,  iron  and  steel,  nails,  cotton  goods, 


JAPANESE  STEAMSHIP  LINES   IN  THE  NARROW  SEAS 

This  system  of  sea-transportation,  established  within  the  space  of  a  few  years,  has  practically  beaten  the  Peninsular 

&  Oriental  Steamship  Company  (British),  and  placed  Japan  in  command  of  trade  on  the  eastern  litoral  of  Asia 
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and  raw  cotton  is  not  tributary  to  Pacific  Coast 
ports,  and  it  can  be  made  so  only  by  some  such 
artificial  means  as  that  employed  by  the  rail- 
roads between  1902  and  1906.  Machinery 
made  in  Philadelphia,  for  instance,  will  go  via 
Suez,  taking  a  rate  nominally  stated  at 
seventy  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds.  It  is 
true  that  the  Hill  agents  have  bid  for  and  taken 
much  machinery  out  of  Philadelphia,  but 
they  had  to  cut  below  the  Suez  rate  to  do  it  — 
and  it  is  an  easy  guess  that  they  made  no  money 
on  it  at  that.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the 
real  awakening  of  our  trade  across  the  Pacific 
awaits  the  growth  of  manufacturing  in  the 
West. 

That,  in  the  long  run,  an  immense  tonnage 
of  American  goods  will  go  to  Japan  and  China 
may  be  taken  for  granted.  The  true  point  is 
that  this  tonnage  must  originate  along  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  not  East  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. To  illustrate  this  point,  it  is  perhaps 
only  necessary  to  point  out  that  two  of  the  most 
profitable  lines  of  traffic  from  our  Pacific  Coast 
ports  to  the  Orient  are  petroleum  and  flour, 
though  this  latter  is  in  small  volume  relatively. 
The  oil  shipped  to  the  Orient  from  Pacific  ports 
is  taken  from  the  wells  in  California,  refined 
in  San  Francisco,  or  shipped  crude  from  Port 
Orient.  The  flour  shipped  from  Seattle  is 
made  of  wheat  grown  on  the  Western  slope,  or 
comes  from  Minneapolis  at  rates  that  put  it 
on  an  equal  footing  with  Pacific  Coast  flour. 

Let  it  be  granted  that  a  huge  American  ton- 
nage for  the  Orient  will  ultimately  originate 
within  striking  distance  of  the  Coast.  Then, 
who  will  carry  it?  This  is  the  second,  and 
most  significant,  part  of  the  problem.  To-day, 
as  I  have  pointed  out,  the  American  tonnage 
of  liners  far  overtops  the  tonnage  of  all  other 
nationalities  combined.  Is  this  a  permanent 
condition,  or  must  it  change? 

WHO  IS  TO  CONTROL  PACIFIC  TRADE? 

All  signs  point  to  a  change.  That  change 
will  probably  be  brought  about  by  the  wholesale 
purchase  of  the  American  ships  that  now  carry 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  their  registry  under 
another  flag  —  the  flag  of  Japan.  The  sale 
may  not  be  made  to-day,  nor  to-morrow.  It 
will  be  made  when  the  commercial  genius  of 
the  Japanese  decides  that  the  time  has  come. 
Already  the  tonnage  of  the  American  fleets 
is  quoted  far  below  the  cost  of  replacement. 

How  much  cheaj)er  the  Japanese  may  buy 
these  ships  no  one  can  say.     Pcrhai)S  they  will 


never  buy  them.  I  don't  know  why  they 
should,  except  at  their  own  prices.  Every 
.student  of  Japan  knows  that  to-day  they  can 
build  great  ships  in  the  docks  of  Japan  at 
prices  that  astonish  us.  When  one  takes  up 
the  Japanese  report,  and  reads  that  the 
average  wages  of  a  Japanese  shipbuilder  are 
thirty-two  cents  a  day,  and  that  there  are 
nearly  twenty  thousand  men  at  work  in  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  shipbuilding  plants  in 
the  Empire,  one  ceases  to  wonder  at  the  ability 
of  the  Japanese  to  turn  out  great  ships  in 
competition  with  American  plants  manned  by 
builders  at  four  dollars  a  day. 

In  this  matter  of  building  ships,  America 
has  never  excelled.  That  she  can  rival  Japan, 
even  to-day,  cannot  be  entertained  for  a  minute. 
The  matter  of  wages  is  one  insurmountable 
obstacle.  Government  bounties  are  paid  in 
Japan  to  every  Japanese  who  builds  a  ship 
of  700  tons  or  more.  To-day  the  Government 
of  Japan  is  straining  every  effort  to  make,  at  its 
foundry  at  Wakamatsu,  the  steel  plates,  rivets, 
beams,  and  other  parts  of  great  ships  that 
hitherto  the  Japanese  have  had  to  import  at 
high  prices.  Timber  is  cheaper  than  it  is  here, 
for  Japan  has  more  than  50,000,000  acres  of 
standing  timber,  and  labor  ranges  from  nineteen 
dollars  a  year  to  ninety. 

THE  CHEAPNESS  OF  JAPANESE   SAILORS 

This  item,  the  cost  of  building  ships,  is 
merely  the  first  item  in  the  count  against 
American  shipping  on  the  Pacific.  There 
remains  an  even  more  important  item,  namely 
the  cost  of  operating  the  ships  when  built. 
In  this  matter,  America  is  hopeless.  The 
average  wages  of  an  American  able  bodied 
seaman,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Navigation, 
are  from  $15  to  $45  a  month,  and  found.  It  is 
probably  quite  conservative  to  average  the 
entire  crew,  including  officers,  at  $30  per 
month  apiece.  The  average  on  a  Japanese 
liner  in  the  same  service  is  less  than  $10.  On 
top  of  this,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  cost 
of  feeding  the  crew,  the  American  sailor 
demanding  rations  that  cost  from  200  to  300 
per  cent,  more  than  the  normal  rations  of  a 
Japanese  crew. 

Ten  years  ago,  when  the  Japanese  liners 
were  new  in  the  trade,  they  manned  their  ships 
with  Americans,  Japanese,  and  Chinese.  The 
officers  were  mostly  American,  or  English,  and 
were  paid  the  American  scale.  As  time  went 
on,   the   Japanese  sailors  learned   the  trade. 
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For  a  time,  the  habit  was  to  have  two  captains, 
one  white,  the  other  Japanese.  To-day  the 
white  man  is  quite  generally  discarded.  The 
crews  and  officers  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 
and  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  are  Japanese  and 
Chinese.  They  have  no  fights  with  labor 
unions. 

The  Japanese  and  the  American  ships  lie 
side  by  side  at  the  docks  of  San  Francisco. 
Both  interchange  freight  and  passengers  with 
all  the  railroads,  under  contracts.  Both  get 
the  same  rates.  At  every  important  point, 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  and  the 
Japanese  Companies  have  a  "joint  agency" 
that  takes  contracts  for  both. 

The  difference  is  simply  this  —  that,  while 
the  Pacific  Mail  and  the  Occidental  &  Oriental, 
American  and  British  lines,  can  barely  make  a 
living  and  keep  their  heads  above  water  on  the 
rates  they  get,  the  Japanese  fleet  getting  the 
same  rates,  makes  a  good  profit.  Nobody 
attempts  to  deny  this  fact.  It  is  written  clearly 
enough  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Pacific  Mail, 
and  you  may  get  it  from  the  lips  of  any  officer 
of  the  Pacific  Mail  whenever  you  care  to  ask. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  company  does  a  gross 
business  of  $5,000,000  or  so  a  year  and  makes 
a  profit,  by  hard  figuring,  that  ranges  from 
$100,000  to  $300,000,  speaks  for  itself.  While 
the  stock  of  the  Pacific  Mail  reached  a  maxi- 
mum price  of  41^,  per  cent,  in  1907,  the  stock 
of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  on  the  bourse  at 
Tokio,  sold  at  300  per  cent.  That  is  the 
difference. 

Everyone  who  knows  anything  about  ship- 
ping knows  that  the  British  can  build  ships, 
man  ships,  and  operate  ships  at  a  cost  that 
cannot  be  equaled  in  America.  For  a  half- 
century,  British  commerce  has  ruled  the  seas. 
Her  merchantmen  have  carried  from  60  to  70 
per  cent,  of  all  the  trade  that  flowed  along  the 
paths  of  the  seven  seas.  Yet,  within  this  past 
year,  her  mighty  Peninsular  &  Oriental  Steam- 
ship Company,  the  ])ioneer  of  the  Orient,  has 
dipped  its  flag  to  the  flag  of  Japan.  For  half 
a  century  or  more,  the  ships  of  the  Peninsular 
&  Oriental  did  a  profitable  business  in  the 
coasting  trade  in  the  Yellow  and  Japan  Seas, 
back  and  forth  from  Japan  to  China,  Korea, 
the  Straits  Settlements,  India,  and  Australia, 
and  thence  by  the  Suez  Canal  to  England. 
But  to-day  the  directors  of  the  Peninsular  & 
Oriental  admit  that  the  Japanese  new  lines 
across  and  up  and  down  the  Yellow  Sea  can 
drive  the  Peninsular  &  Oriental  out  of  the  trade. 


Fifteen  years  ago  there  were  hardly  any 
Japanese  trading  ships  afloat,  except  the  little 
sampans  that  knocked  about  the  coast,  and  the 
fishing  fleets  of  open  boats  that  toiled  in  the 
inlets.  The  map  that  is  printed  in  this  article 
is  an  official  map,  showing  the  Japanese  lines  in 
existence  in  1907.  The  official  statement  of 
Jaj)anese  steamship  tonnage  afloat  is  shown  in 
the  diagram  on  page  10939. 

Japan,  within  the  past  twelve  years,  has  put 
her  vessels  on  the  four  great  trade  routes  of  the 
world,  to  America,  England.  India,  and 
Australia.  In  addition,  she  has  nine  distinct 
trade  routes  to  the  litoral  of  Asia,  with  vessels 
making  trips  under  steam  at  least  once  a  week. 
Every  single  one  of  the  lines  engaged  in  all  the 
traffic  gets  a  subsidy  from  the  Government, 
the  amount  of  it  depending  on  the  distance  run 
and  the  tonnage  of  vessels. 

To  sum  up  the  situation  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
there  are  four  chief  factors  in  this  trade  prob- 
lem. They  are,  first,  the  huge  American  fleet, 
consisting  of  possibly  175,000  tons  of  trans- 
Pacific  shipping.  This  fleet  handles  the  bulk  of 
the  business,  but  handles  it  either  at  a  dead  loss 
or  at  profits  infinitely  small.  It  has  no  sub- 
sidies, but  has  hopes  of  some  small  donations 
in  this  line  sometime  or  another.  It  mans  its 
ships  with  American  sailors,  pays  tribute  to 
the  labor  unions,  and  starves,  so  far  as  dividends 
are  concerned. 

Second  in  importance  are  the  tramp  steam- 
ers, mostly  British,  making  the  bare 
living  that  satisfies  the  tramp  captain  the  world 
over.  They  pay  the  British  scale  of  wages, 
and  employ  anyone,  from  a  younger  son  of  a 
British  earl  to  a  Malay  from  the  Straits.  If 
the  trade  does  not  give  them  a  living,  they  up- 
anchor  and  sail  for  the  Gold  Coast,  or  any- 
where else  they  like. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  fleet  takes  third  place. 
It  is  in  a  position  quite  unique.  It  has  back 
of  it  ten  thousand  miles  of  good  railroad  all  its 
own  so  far  as  tonnage  is  concerned,  a  fleet  on 
the  Atlantic  that  brings  it  much  "fast  freight" 
from  England  for  the  Orient,  the  unlimited 
a[)petite  of  the  British  Isles  for  tea  from  China, 
the  glamour  of  the  "  all-red  route"  from  South- 
ampton all  around  the  world — and  an  indulgent 
government.     Britain  pays  it  subsidies. 

Fourth,  at  present,  comes  the  Nippon  fleet, 
half  a  dozen  comparatively  small  and  insigni- 
ficant vessels,  earning  money  all  the  time. 
They  slide  up  and  down  the  coast,  from 
Puget  Sound  to  far  Iquique,  taking  whatever 
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comes  at  regular  rates,  raising  no  row  of  any 
sort,  but  attending  strictly  to  business.  They 
have  no  fight  with  anyone  except  the  tramps; 
and  they  are  not  bound  by  any  restrictions  to 
file  rates  and  give  the  tramps  a  three  days' 
notice.  There  are  not  on  record  many  instances 
of  a  tramp  steamer  taking  tonnage  off  the 
docks  when  a  Japanese  liner  was  not  full. 


The  American  lleet  is  there  largely  because 
of  patriotism  and  the  spirit  of  fight,  not  because 
it  can  earn  money.  The  Canadian  fleet  is 
something  similar,  except  for  those  subsidies. 
The  Japanese  and  the  tramps  are  there  on 
business.  Who  can  doubt  that  in  the  end, 
unless  conditions  change  as  by  a  miracle,  the 
two  business  factors  will  handle  the  trade? 


MUTUAL  TOWN-BUILDING   IN    ENGLAND 

"GARDEN  CITIES"   OF  INDIVIDUAL,  DETACHED  HOMES  BUILT  WITHOUT  THE 
AID  OF    PHILANTHROPY  — A  BETTER  PLAN   THAN    REBUILDING  THE  SLUMS 

BY 

WILHELM    MILLER 

(who  visited  these  cities  to  make  a  first  hand  study  of  them) 


LETCHWORTH,  "the  perfect  city," 
less  than  five  years  old  but  with  6,000 
inhabitants,  is  thirty-four  miles  north 
of  London  and  is  reached  by  the  best  trains 
in  fifty  minutes.  It  has  3,818  acres  and  its 
population  is  limited  to  35,000  inhabitants,  so 
that  there  will  never  be  any  crowding.  The 
factory  quarter  can  never  be  enlarged;  it  is 
situated  as  far  as  possible  from  the  residence 
quarter  and  the  prevailing  wind  carries  the 
smoke  away  from  the  homes.  Nearly  one- 
sixth  of  the  town  site,  or  two  hundred  acres, 
is  perpetually  reserved  for  open  spaces,  includ- 
ing parks,  jjlaygrounds,  and  a  golf  course. 
And  even  if  the  surrounding  country  should 
build  up  as  solidly  as  London,  the  people  of 
Letchworth  are  always  sure  of  enjoying  a 
beautiful  rural  scene  because  a  large  belt  is 
perpetually  reserved  for  agriculture.  This 
belt  com])rises  2,500  acres,  or  65  ])er  cent,  of 
the  whole  estate.  It  will  undoubtedly  be 
occupied  by  market  gardeners  and  dairymen, 
for  gardens  yield  about  eleven  times  as  much 
profit  i)er  acre  as  farms. 

A  man  can  buy  a  house  at  Letchworth  or  he 
can  rent  one,  but  he  cannot  buy  the  land.  He 
cannot  even  lease  it  for  999  years,  because 
that  would  enable  him  to  sell  or  lease  his 
property  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  ])rofit  from 
the  unearned  increment.  He  can  lease  the 
land  for  ninety-nine  years  without  revaluation 
and  the  improvements  will  not  revert  to  the 
landowner.      In  any  case,  he  has  every  advan- 


tage enjoyed  by  the  man  who  owns  the  land 
outright  —  save  one.  He  cannot  get  rich  from 
what  Henry  George  called  the  "  unearned  incre- 
ment" but  which  in  Letchworth  is  called  the 
'^' collectively  earned  increment."  Even  if  he 
rents  his  house  and  land  from  week  to  week  he 
cannot  be  dispossessed  by  some  one  who  offers 
more  money.  In  the  agricultural  belt,  the  tenant 
is  allowed  to  continue  in  occupation  as  long  as 
he  is  willing  to  pay  as  much  as  anyone  else, 
less  10  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  present  tenant. 
Letchworth  has  been  built  upon  a  plan 
whereby  people  in  any  part  of  the  world  can 
make  a  city  that  is  practically  perfect  without 
asking  any  rich  man  to  give  money,  and  with- 
out facilities  for  borrowing  any  large  amount. 
The  essence  of  the  scheme  is  to  preserve  to 
the  people  the  "collectively  earned  increment." 
The  Letchworth  people  take  some  pride  in 
the  use  of  this  ])hrasc,  and  justly.  For,  merely 
by  moving  to  Letchworth  and  li\"ing  there  they 
created  in  four  and  a  half  years  a  net  increase 
of  half  a  million  dollars.  They  do  not  get 
that  half  million  now,  but  some  day  they  will 
get  95  per  cent,  of  it  in  the  form  of  abolition  of 
taxes.  And  that  day,  in  my  opinion  will  come 
in  about  twenty  years,  for  by  that  time  the  city 
should  be  able  to  pay  back  all  that  its  public 
works  have  cost. 

THE    TWO    OTHER    "GARDEN   CITIES " 

There  are  two   other    successful     "garden 
cities,"    Bourneville,   a    suburb   of    Liverpool 
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built  by  Ihc  Cadbury  Cocoa  Works,  and  Port 
Sunlight  near  Birmingham  created  by  the 
Lever  Brothers,  soap  manufacturers,  solely 
for    their    employees. 

Port  Sunlight  is  the  most  beautiful  because 
the  Messrs.  Lever  have  gone  to  the  unnecessary 
extreme  of  making  no  tw^o  houses  alike.  Also, 
they  have  sj)ent  more  upon  ornamentation  of 
houses  than  is  necessary  and  they  plant  and 
care  for  all  the  front  yard  gardens. 

The  tenants  at  Port  Sunlight  get  more  for 
their  money  than  elsewhere  for  two  reasons. 
First,  the  rents  are  too  low,  because  they  are 
calculated  only  to  pay  expenses.  Second, 
the  social  institutions,  though  more  elaborate 
than  elsewhere,  cost  the  people  nothing  origin- 
ally and  they  can  and  do  manage  them  so  as 
to  keep  expenses  down  to  the  mininum. 

THE    "taint"    of    philanthropy 

The  one  great  drawback  to  the  Port  Sun- 
light idea  is  that  it  involves  too  great  an 
expenditure  on  the  part  of  one  man  or  one 
firm,  and  it  is  hard  to  prove  to  a  factory  owner 
that  the  investment  is  worth  while.  In  this 
case,  the  factory  owners  disclaim  all  idea  of 
philanthropy  and  are  positive  that  it  pays, 
because  their  employees  are  healthier,  happier, 
more  prosperous  and  therefore  more  efficient. 

The  Lever  Brothers  rejected  all  direct  profit- 
sharing  schemes  because  they  thought  this 
the  only  plan  that  would  benefit  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  men.  There  is  the  keenest 
competition  for  a  chance  to  work  in  that  factory 
and  live  in  one  of  those  houses.  But  all 
the  profits  to  the  firm  are  indirect.  Rarely, 
if  ever,  can  they  be  expressed  in  dollars  and 
cents  and  indirect  profits  can  never  be  expected 
to  weigh  in  the  mind  of  the  average  employer 
against  the  aj)i)alling  fact  that  Lever  Brothers 
have  put  about  $1,700,000  into  their  paradise 
at  Port  Sunlight  and  have  never  directly  gotten 
back  one  cent. 

In  other  words,  if  this  is  not  philanthropy, 
it  is  too  much  like  it  to  be  generally  copied. 
Humanity  cannot  look  to  great  employers 
for  the  solution  of  the  housing  problem.  And 
employees  do  not  want  j)hilanthropy. 

And  at  Bourneville  there  is  less  of  the  philan- 
thropic spirit.  The  employees  of  the  Cadbury 
Cocoa  Works  get  a  normal  social  life,  which 
the  people  of  Port  Sunlight  do  not  have. 
The  cocoa  workers  are  not  obliged  to  live  in 
Bourneville  and  only  42  per  cent,  of  the  tenants 
at  Bourneville  are  emplo)ed  at  the  Cadbury 


factory.  Thus  Bourneville  is  a  mixed  com- 
munity and  the  ideal  community  must  be 
mixed  —  not  merely  industrial,  or  suburban, 
or  composed  exclusively  of  any  one  class. 
It  is  sad  to  see  the  magnificent  clubs,  lecture 
halls,  baths,  and  other  social  features  at  Port 
Sunlight  languish  for  attendance,  but  it  is  only 
human  nature.  On  getting  home  after  a  day's 
work,  a  man  wants  to  forget  thoughts  of  his 
work.  And  if  he  lives  in  a  city  where  every 
house  and  every  person  he  sees  on  the  street 
suggests  the  workroom,  he  is  bound  to  escape 
to  the  next  town  where  he  can  get  a  drink  or 
otherwise  forget  his  daily  routine.  The  only 
serious  complaint  which  the  tenants  at  Port 
Sunlight  have  any  right  to  make  is  that  they 
live  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  single  class. 

Mr.  Cadbury  gave  Bourneville  to  the  people. 
How  then  does  it  escape  the  "taint"  of  philan- 
thropy?" 

A   GREAT   FUND     FOR   PROPAGANDA 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Cadbury  gave  the  property 
to  a  trust  which  administers  it  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people,  but  eventually  this  trust  will 
be  able  to  finance  hundreds  of  other  garden 
cities  that  will  be  purely  cooperative.  For 
instance,  people  wishing  to  live  in  a  "garden 
city,"  where  all  the  "collectively  earned 
increment"  benefits  all  alike  instead  of  going 
to  the  building  up  of  individual  fortunes, 
can  form  a  stock  company  with  shares  as  low 
as  $25.  If  the  Bourneville  trust  approves  of 
their  plan,  it  will  lend  them  enough  money  to 
start  a  town.  But  the  company  must  pay  it 
back,  so  that  the  Bourneville  trust  can  use  it 
again  and  again. 

How  does  the  Bourneville  trust  hope  to  get 
this  fund  ?  Its  income,  which  is  almost  wholly 
rent,  doubles  every  five  years.  At  this  rate, 
in  fifty  years  it  will  have  an  annual  income  of 
five  million  dollars.  Long  before  that,  Bourne- 
ville will  have  reached  its  limit  of  population. 
And  since  the  trust  never  has  to  pay  back 
the  cost  of  the  houses,  roads,  or  other  public 
works,  it  will  be  able  to  roll  up  a  vast  sum  for 
the  propagation  of  the   "garden   city"   idea. 

The  all-important  point  is  that  the  Bourne- 
ville trust  will  never  give  anyone  something 
for  nothing.  It  will  merely  lend  money  to 
people  who  are  building  "garden  cities." 

THE    HEALTH  AND  BEAUTY  OF   THESE   CITIES 

These  are  far  healthier  and  more  beautiful 
than   cities   that   have   grown   up   normally; 
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healthier  because  crowding  is  prevented  by  a 
Hmit  to  the  population  and  because  more  and 
better  provision  is  made  for  outdoor  sports 
—  to  say  nothing  of  architecture  in  which 
health  is  the  first  thought.  The  average  town 
death-rate  in  England  is  15  per  1,000.  Letch- 
worth  has  cut  this  down  to  2.75.  The  birth- 
rate at  Port  Sunlight  is  twice  the  average  for 
the  rest  of  England. 

The  greater  beauty  of  these  garden  cities 
lies  chiefly  in  the  architecture  and  gardening. 
The  houses  and  stores  all  conform  to  one 
general  style  of  architecture,  but  are  never 
monotonous.  Every  building  must  be 
approved  by  the  city's  architect.  The  houses 
are  all  of  brick  and  built  to  last.  There  are 
no  long  rows  of  houses  just  alike.  The  first 
idea  was  to  have  no  two  houses  alike  but  that 
is  a  needless  waste  of  money.  For  poor 
people  it  is  impossible  to  get  good  houses 
cheap  enough  without  building  three  or  four 
in  a  row  and  this  row  can  be  duplicated  in 
another  part  of  town  without  harming  the 
total  effect.  Moreover,  Bourneville  has  shown 
how  much  can  be  saved  on  ornamentation. 
The  plainest  houses  are  transformed  in  three 
years  by  the  use  of  climbers.  Bourneville's 
head  gardener  sees  that  every  house  has  a 
different  set  of  vines.  Not  merely  is  the  plain- 
ness  soon  hidden  thereby,  but  also  the 
individuality  of  each  home  is  notably  increased. 

Gardening  is  compulsory  at  Bourneville  and 
Letchworth.  If  a  tenant  neglects  his  garden 
at  Bourneville  and  will  not  hire  some  one  to 
weed  it,  the  estate  notifies  him  that  he  will 
forfeit  his  lease  unless  he  makes  his  place 
look  decent.  But  there  have  been  only  two 
cases  of  neglect. 

The  estate  plants  a  hawthorn  hedge  all 
round  each  man's  place,  digs  and  manures  his 
vegetable  garden,  lays  down  the  lawn,  sets  out 
dwarf  fruit  trees,  plants  the  climbers  on  his 
house,  and  digs  his  flower-beds.  These 
expenses  are  considered  part  of  the  cost  of 
building  and  the  rent  is  based  thereon.  The 
tenant  must  keep  it  in  good  condition  but  he 
can  buy  plants  from  the  estate  cheaper  than 
from  a  nurseryman  and  he  gets  instruction 
for  nothing.  There  is  no  chance  for  a  beginner 
to  get  discouraged. 

A  FIVE-ROOM  HOUSE   FOR  $7.80   A   MONTH 

I  am  almost  afraid  to  tell  how  much  a  tenant 
gets  for  his  money  at  one  of  these  garden  cities. 
The  cheapest  houses  at  Bourneville  rent  for 


only  $7.80  a  month,  which  includes  taxes  and 
water  rates.  Such  a  house  contains  five 
rooms  and  a  wonderful  "folding  bath"  w^hich 
stands  up  like  a  cabinet  when  not  in  use. 
Clerks  and  artisans,  however,  generally  pay 
about  $12.30  a  month  for  seven  rooms  and  an 
eighth  of  an  acre. 

The  ideal  amount  of  land  at  Bourneville  is 
one-eighth  of  an  acre,  and  the  average  value 
of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  produced  on  such 
a  plot  is  about  $32.24  a  year,  or  sixty-two 
cents  a  week  the  year  round.  The  smallest 
lots  at  Letchworth  are  a  twelfth  of  an  acre, 
which  is  the  same  as  25  x  145  feet,  and  is  45 
per  cent,  larger  than  the  typical  New  York 
lot,  on  which  many  families  are  allowed  to  live. 
In  addition  to  these  direct  benefits  the  tenant 
gets  a  chance  to  play  cricket,  tennis,  bowls, 
quoits,  and  hockey  near  by  at  no  expense  or 
at  less  cost  than  in  an  ordinary  club. 

All  rents  at  Bourneville  are  figured  at  8  per 
cent,  of  the  cost.  Taxes,  insurance  and 
repairs  cost  3  per  cent.,  leaving  a  profit  to  the 
Bourneville  estate  of  5  per  cent.  With  this  5 
per  cent,  it  employs  a  permanent  staff  of  about 
one  hundred  builders  and  has  about  fifty 
houses  under  construction  all  the  time. 

OBSTACLES   OVERCOME   AT   LETCHWORTH 

The  Letchworth  company  had  its  hands 
full  with  public  works,  for  it  had  to  construct 
eight  miles  of  road,  eleven  miles  of  sewers, 
and  seventeen  miles  of  water  main.  Also  it 
had  to  build  a  reservoir  for  water,  a  gas  mak- 
ing plant,  and  an  electric  power  station  to 
supply  the  factories,  of  which  it  now  has 
twenty-four.  Another  difficulty  overcome  was 
transportation.  The  company  has  cooperated 
with  the  railroad  so  well  that  its  "commuters" 
can  make  their  thirty-four  miles  to  and  from 
London  daily  in  less  than  an  hour,  though  most 
trains  rccjuire  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

The  income  of  the  land  company  is  partly 
from  the  sale  of  water,  gas,  and  electricity,  but 
chiefly  from  ground  rent.  It  never  sells  any 
land  or  houses.  Ground  rent  may  seem  a 
very  small  source  of  revenue,  but  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  England  contributes 
for  ground  rent  an  average  of  $10.50  a  year. 
The  Letchworth  company  can,  and  doubtless 
will,  raise  the  ground  rent  as  its  limit  of  popu- 
lation approaches,  but  even  if  it  should  raise 
it  as  high  as  the  average  for  England,  the 
tenant  will  pay  less  than  elsewhere,  for  taxes 
will  eventually  be  abolished. 
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Zbc  flDarch  of  iBvcntB 


IF  WE  had  a  training  scliool  for  Presidents, 
it  would  not  prescribe  a  subject  of  study 
that  Mr.  Taft  has  not  excelled  in,  nor 
recommend  a  kind  of  experience  that  he  has 
not  had.  Lawyer,  prosecutor,  judge,  colonial 
administrator,  executive  —  in  all  these  activities 
he  has  been  so  successful  as  already  to  have 
written  his  name  large  in  both  our  judicial  and 
executive  history;  and  he  has  come  through 
all  these  experiences  with  a  temperament  at 
once  placid  and  youthful.  In  the  prime  of 
life,  with  a  well-trained  and  ripened  judgment, 
and  with  as  wide  an  experience  in  public 
affairs  as  any  living  American,  he  will  enter 
u])on  the  Presidency  with  as.  good  promise 
of  a  successful  Administration  as  any  man  had 
when  he  took  the  office. 

The  great  policies  that  are  associated  with 
Mr.  Roosevelt  wall  be  sympathetically  and 
energetically  continued  —  the  reclamation  of 
the  desert,  the  preservation  of  the  forests  and 
of  all  our  great  natural  resources,  the  develop- 
ment and  organization  of  country  life,  the 
completion  of  the  Panama  ('anal,  the  regula- 
tion of  ])ublic  service  corporations,  the  pro- 
tection of  individual  liberty  in  a  time  of  great 
corporate  influence,  the  maintenance  of  the 
navy,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  army  organiza- 
tion. Resides  these,  Air.  Taft  is  committed 
to  an  effort  to  equalize  the  tariff,  and  he  will  be 
called  on  to  make  most  important  judicial 
appointments.  Leaving  out  new  duties  and 
opportunities  that  will  arise,  these  that  will 
at  once  await  him  are  enough  to  give  him  a 
chance  to  make  a  noteworthy  Administration; 
and  he  has  the  people's  full  confidence. 

Copyri^iht,  1908,  !)y  Doiibleday, 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  MANTLE 

NOR  has  any  President  in  our  time  begun 
his  administration  more  auspiciously. 
The  effects  of  the  financial  panic  of  last  winter 
will  have  passed  by  the  time  he  is  inaugurated, 
for  his  election  had  much  to  do  with  quieting 
the  lingering  hesitancy  in  the  commercial  world. 
The  nation  is  strong  and  rich  and  prosperous, 
at  peace  with  all  the  world,  with  great,  practical 
domestic  tasks  in  hand,  and  with  a  growing 
influence  in  international  relations.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  Presidency  is,  too,  greater  than 
it  has  ever  been  in  this  period  of  a  steadily 
growing  national  strength,  and  of  an  increas- 
ing unity  in  large  domestic  policies.  The 
old  partizanship  has  become  feeble,  and  our 
national  feeling  strong. 

Those  commercial  persons  who  would 
S]3eed  the  parting  President  and  fear  that 
Mr.  Taft  is  only  Mr.  Roosevelt's  "  man " 
have  perhaps  not  heard  the  little  story  that 
was  told  of  an  interview  wdiich  a  grouj)  of 
weak-kneed  financial  "  magnates "  had  with 
him  one  Sunday  during  the  campaign. 

They  frankly  asked  him  if  he  were  "Mr. 
Roosevelt's  man,"  and  he  is  reported  to  have 
said  something  like  this: 

"You  ])ious  gentlemen,  of  course,  know 
the  Scriptures,  and  you  recall  the  story  of 
Elijah's  mantle  falling  on  Elisha?" 

"Yes,"   they  said. 

"Well,  take  down  your  Bibles  and  read 
it  again  and  see  if  it  is  anywhere  written 
that  Elisha  wore  the  mantle." 

The  mantle  w-ill  be  becoming  on  occasions, 
but  so  big  a  man  has  garments  of  his  ow^n. 
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IS  MR.  BRYAN'S  CANDIDACY  ENDED? 

IT  IS  not  a  gracious  task,  so  soon  after  its 
defeat,  to  speak  of  the  abject  infatuation 
of  the  Democratic  party  for  a  leader  with  whom 
it  cannot  win;  but  there  is  no  time  so  good  as 
the  present  for  the  part}^  to  begin  to  put  the 
right  kind  of  men  in  command.  Those  who 
have  read  our  poUtical  history  well  enough  to 
know  the  career  of  Henry  Clay  and  those  who 
are  old  enough  to  remember  the  career  of  Mr. 
Blaine  understand  the  foolishness  of  a  party's 
infatuation  with  a  single  leader,  however 
attractive  he  may  be.  Our  political  history 
shows  that  a  leader  who  develoj)s  the  habit 
of  defeat,  from  whatever  cause,  is  the  worst 
possible  asset  for  any  party  to  have.  If  the 
Democratic  party  continues  in  its  mood  to 
submit  to  the  infatuation  for  Mr.  Bryan,  it 
may  indulge  in  that  pleasure  for  a  good  many 
vears  to  come,  since  he  is  very  robust;  but  it 
need  not  have,  in  the  meantime,  the  slightest 
hope  of  success  at  a  national  election.  A  man 
who  has  been  defeated  three  times  for  the 
Presidency  for  the  reasons  that  he  suffered 
defeat  will  be  defeated  the  fourth  time;  and 
a  man  who  has  been  defeated  four  times  for 
these  same  reasons  will  be  defeated  the  fifth 
time,  for  he  is  the  same  man  now  as  when  he 
first  ran,  and  he  will  be  the  same  man  until 
he  dies.  And  every  time  he  has  been  defeated 
because  of  the  lack  of  confidence  in  the  sound- 
ness of  his  judgment  by  the  great  commercial 
and  thoughtful  classes  of  people,  without 
regard  to  party.  This  year  he  ran  far  behind 
the  local  Democrats  in  most  of  the  states. 

If  the  Democratic  party  will  play  the  part 
of  a  helpful  and  effective  opposition  for  the 
next  four  years,  there  is  no  reason  now  visible 
why  it  may  not  hope  for  a  national  victory 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  provided  in  the  mean- 
time it  show  a  moral  earnestness  about  any 
great  question  (the  tariff,  for  instance),  and 
put  forward  leaders  with  well-reasoned  and 
stable  convictions.  It  is  a  question  of  leader- 
ship. The  men  at  present  in  command  cannot 
reinstate  the  party  in  public  confidence. 

There  are,  perhaps,  as  many  voters  in  the 
Union  who  would  be  Democrats  under  good 
leadership  as  there  are  Republicans;  and  the 
Republicans  during  their  long  period  of  con- 
trol have  accumulated  and  will  continue  to 
accumulate  mistakes  and  sins  of  omission  that 
would  make  their  party  weaker  —  or  would 
make  it  weaker  if  the  opposition  were 
stronger. 


ABOUT  THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  PARTIES 

THE  future  of  the  parties  is  only  a  specula- 
tion, for  it  is  very  likely  to  depend  on 
personalities  very  much  more  than  on  political 
doctrines,  or  upon  doctrines  that  receive  the 
stamp  of  strong  personalities.  The  Rci)ublican 
party  has  been  kept  in  power  since  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's last  administration  less  by  its  positive 
doctrinal  qualities  than  by  the  commercial 
and  financial  distrust  of  Mr.  Bryan  and  the 
weakness  of  Judge  Parker  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  side  by  the  conciliatory  character  of 
Mr.  McKinley  and  by  the  positive  qualities  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Taft  —  in  other  words, 
by  the  weakness  of  the  Democratic  personalities 
and  the  strength  of  the  Republican  personalities. 
The  chances  are,  therefore,  that,  as  long  as 
the  Democrats  have  weak  leadership,  the 
experience  of  this  year  will  be  repeated. 

But  this  formula  after  all  does  not  sum  up  the 
whole  subject;  for  there  is  some  force  still  left 
in  political  doctrines  —  in  some  political  doc- 
trines at  least.  There  may,  for  instance,  be 
a  fierce  struggle  about  the  tariff  if  an  income- 
tax  act  be  framed  that  will  be  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  And  there  arc  other  large 
tendencies  that  may  be  formulated  into  definite 
doctrines  by  some  sudden  turn  of  events,  or 
there  may  be  some  doctrines  now  held  by  the 
minor  parties  that  the  larger  parties  may  be 
forced  to  take  up.  One  such  doctrine  is  the 
governmental  ownership  of  coal  mines.  This 
was  a  plank  in  a  recent  Democratic  platform 
in  New  York.  The  act  of  Congress,  which  the 
courts  decided  unconstitutional,  requiring 
the  coal-owning  interstate  railroad  companies 
to  dispose  of  their  coal  mines,  found  favor  in 
Congress  partly  because  it  looked  in  the  general 
direction  of  ultimate  governmental  ownership 
of  the  mines.  And  there  are  eminent  econo- 
miists  —  not  Socialists  at  all  —  who  regard  such 
governmental  ownership  as  the  only  proper 
safeguard  of  our  fuel  supply. 

So,  too,  with  the  governmental  ownership  of 
railroads.  When  Mr.  Bryan  declared  his  belief 
in  this  principle,  he  was  forced  into  silence  by  its 
present  unpopularity.  But  this  conviction  did 
not  prevent  his  nomination  nor  did  it  prevent 
his  polling  the  larger  part  of  his  party's  vote. 
And  there  are  men  of  large  experience  who 
cannot  be  dismissed  as  mere  Socialists  and  who 
believe  that  the  only  solution  of  the  hard  prob- 
lem of  properly  regulating  transportation  will 
be  governmental  ownership  of  the  roads. 
There  is  no  present  likelihood  that  this  doctrine 
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will  be  acceptable  to  any  very  large  section  of 
the  people;  but  it  would  be  foolish  to  deny  its 
growth  in  popular  favor. 

And  there  are  many  other  ideas  now  held  by 
minorities  that  may  conceivably  become  popular 
enough  to  provoke  an  earnest  struggle  for  their 
adoption.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  of  this 
time  of  party  dissolution  that  one  strong 
tendency  is  toward  allowing  the  present  public 
policies  and  practices  to  continue  —  to  resist 
the  extension  of  governmental  activity  in  any 
direction ;  and  the  contrary  general  policy  is  to 
enlarge  its  activities  even  to  the  extent  that  we 
usually  call  Socialistic.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
tried  to  steer  between  these  two  tendencies. 
He  has  encountered  the  opposition  of  his  own 
party  as  often  as  that  of  the  Democrats.  But  for 
the  moment  he  has  committed  his  party  to  his 
programme.  There  is,  therefore,  little  left  to 
the  Democratic  party  but  a  further  push 
toward  "radicalism" — that  is,  toward  a  still 
further  broadening  of  the  Government's 
activities.  Yet  this  runs  counter  to  all  the  old 
traditions  of  that  party. 

In  this  mixed  state  of  doctrines,  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  party  lines  may  be  redrawn  in  the  near 
future.  It  is  possible  that  a  more  or  less 
Socialistic  programme  may  be  taken  up  by  the 
Democratic  party.  If  a  very  strong  "radical" 
leader  were  to  arise  —  a  man  who  holds  Mr. 
Bryan's  notions  but  of  a  more  steadfast  and 
definite  creed  —  this  would  almost  surely  be 
the  result.  The  total  abolition  of  privilege 
(that  is  what  Mr.  Bryan  was  striking  at  vaguely 
when  he  asked,  "Shall  the  people  rule?")  — 
the  total  abolition  of  privilege  would  include  in 
many  minds  not  only  the  abolition  of  the  tariff 
but  also  of  the  private  ownership  of  coal 
mines  and  of  public  utilities.  These  doctrines 
hitherto  have  been  seriously  advanced  only  by 
small  and  more  or  less  discredited  parties,  badly 
led.  But  they  could  be  made  to  play  a  stirring 
part  in  our  political  life  in  any  unprosperous 
year  if  they  should  be  adopted  by  the 
Democratic  party. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Republican  party 
was  restrained  somewhat  by  Mr.  McKinley 
and  has  since  been  restrained  very  much  more 
by  Mr,  Roosevelt  from  becoming  more  and 
more  the  party  of  privileges.  If  any  turn  of 
events  should  cause  it  to  become  more  the  tool 
of  the  privileged  classes,  especially  of  the 
protected  and  rich  classes,  it  would  lose  the 
sup])ort  of  its  large  independent  element. 

There  are  enough  men  in  the  two  parties 


who  arc  opposed  both  to  privilege  and  to  econ- 
omic "radicalism"  to  decide  any  national 
election.  They  elected  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
they  elected  Mr.  Taft.  But  they  would  elect 
a  conservative  Democrat  in  preference  to  a 
Republican  who  should  be  suspected  of  too 
great  friendliness  to  the  privileged. 

It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  gave  the 
cue  to  party  success  for  a  good  many  contests 
to  come  when  he  stood  for  the  regulation  but 
against  the  abolition  of  what  the  radical  regard 
as  privilege;  and  whichever  party  plays  this  part 
better  has  the  better  chance  to  win,  because  it 
will  postpone  the  direct  struggle  that  will  some 
time  come  between  what  we  call  Socialism  and 
a  modified  Individualism.  For  the  Socialist 
programme  will  at  some  time  make  its  serious 
contest,  and  it  may  yet  make  it  in  the  name  of 
the  party  that  Jefferson  founded. 

THE  COSTLIEST  CITY  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE 
HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD 

THE  City  budget  of  New  York  has 
reached  the  immense  total  of 
$156,000,000  for  1909,  the  biggest  budget 
for  any  city  administration  in  the  history 
of  the  nation.  And  yet  the  "average"  New 
Yorker  does  n't  even  know  this  fact.  But 
an  ingenious  effort  has  at  last  been  made  to  give 
some  effective  publicity  to  it. 

During  the  recent  debate  on  the  budget,  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  and  the  Greater 
New  York  Taxpayers'  Conference  maintained 
an  exhibit  in  this  city  of  the  waste  and  the  mis- 
use of  public  money.  It  was  graphically 
shown,  to  take  a  little  example,  that  the  city 
paid  at  the  rate  of  $2.21  each  for  small  wall- 
hooks,  put  up,  which  any  citizen  may  buy 
for  a  little  over  five  cents  apiece  and  put  up  for 
himself  in  a  very  few  minutes  of  easy  labor. 
It  took  two  workmen,  at  $8  per  day,  thirty-one 
days  to  put  up  165  of  these  little  hooks. 
The  same  kind  of  illustration  was  made  of 
many  other  details  of  expense,  such  as  the 
purchase  of  lights,  of  brackets,  of  chimneys, 
and  of  other  small  incidentals. 

About  two  thousand  people  went  every  day 
to  see  this  exhibit.  They  saw  how  the  city  has 
been  plundered  in  a  thousand  corners  of  its 
administration,  not  in  small  items  only  but  in 
large  ones,  too.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable 
that  if  the  city  were  administered  as  a  good  cor- 
poration is  administered,  the  running  expenses 
for  1909  could  be  cut  by  more  than  $20,000,000 
without  sacrificing  one  iota  of  efficiency. 
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Simultaneously  with  this  exhibit,  as  though  to 
hammer  home  the  tiuth  of  it,  came  a  report 
made  by  the  Merchants*Association  on  the  fire 
service,  and  opposing  an  increase  of  $685,883 
for  salaries  of  firemen.  The  report  compares 
the  fire-fighting  forces  of  New  York  and  those 
of  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Balti- 
more, and  Cleveland  combined.  It  shows 
that  New  York  employs  35  per  cent,  more  men 
per  machine  than  arc  employed  in  these  cities; 
that  this  excess  of  men  costs  New  York  about 
Si, 400,000  a  year;  and  that  the  cause  of  this 
lack  of  individual  eflficiency  was  the  extraordi- 
nary increase  in  "time  off."  Firemen  were 
formerly  allowed  one  day  in  ten  ofi^  duty,  in 
addition  to  annual  holidays.  This  off-time 
has  been  increased  so  that  to-day  the  average, 
exclusive  of  holidays,  is  94  days  per  year,  or 
about  one  day  in  four. 

The  Merchants'  Association  adds  to  its 
critical  summary  a  positive  recommendation 
that  the  city  pay  more  attention  to  the  preven- 
tion of  fire,  rather  than  to  its  extinguishment. 
The  bureau  for  preventive  work  has  had  a 
grant  of  only  about  $12,000  per  annum,  and 
has  been  able  to  do  little.  Yet,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Fire  Commissioner  himself, 
"given  sufficient  facilities,  this  bureau  can,  in 
time,  give  us  almost  a  fire-proof  city." 

The  central  difficulty  is  the  difficulty  of  giving 
real  publicity  to  facts  like  these  in  a  community 
like  this,  which  becomes  practically  illiterate 
by  reading  only  newspaper  headlines,  and  must 
have  its  facts  conveyed  by  the  kindergarten 
method  of  teaching  sizes  and  forms  by  using 
blocks  and  globes  and  diagrams  and  such  things. 

WHAT  A  GREAT  CITY  GOVERNMENT  DOES 

THE  expenditures  of  any  great  city,  all 
public  expenditures  in  fact,  need  to  be 
watched  by  the  citizens,  not  only  to  prevent 
waste,  but  for  the  good  of  the  citizens  them- 
selves, who  should  have  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  what  becomes  of  the  public  money. 
Still  it  is  a  poor  service  that  any  man  does  who 
indulges  only  in  criticism.  Consider,  for 
instance,  the  unparalleled  benefits  which  the 
city  government  of  New  York  confers,  and  the 
unmatched  difficulty  of  its  problems.  The 
government  of  almost  every  other  city  in  the 
world  is  simple  in  comparison  with  the  govern- 
ment of  New  York.  London,  for  instance, 
is  an  English  city,  Paris  is  a  French  city, 
Berlin  is  a  German  city.  New  York  is  a 
city  whose  population  is  made  up  in  larger 


proportion  of  different  nationalities  than  any 
other.  There  are  parts  of  it  where  the  English 
language  is  seldom  heard.  There  is  one 
public  school  in  which  the  children  speak 
twenty-nine  languages.  New  York  is  the 
greatest  port  of  entry  for  men  of  all  nations 
who  are  changing  their  habitat  of  all  the  cities 
in  the  world.  Yet,  in  spite  of  its  short- 
comings, it  is  the  only  city  in  the  world  where 
a  boy  may  begin  his  education  in  the  kinder- 
garten and  go  on  through  schools  conducted 
by  the  most  approved  methods  and  with  the 
best  equipment,  until  he  receives  a  college 
degree  —  all  at  the  public  expense.  And 
this  is  only  one  of  the  unusual  benefits  con- 
ferred by  the  city  government,  and  it  might 
be  called  a  representative  one. 

The  same  public  which  is  careless  of  the 
waste  of  its  money  is  to  a  corresponding 
degree  inappreciative,  perhaps,  of  the  benefits 
that  the  city  government  bestows;  and  it  is 
quite  as  important  that  the  public  mind  should 
be  roused  to  appreciation  as  it  is  that  it  should 
be  stirred  up  to  criticism. 

A  BUSINESSLIKE   GOVERNOR 

BY  SOME  of  its  pohtical  representatives 
the  State  of  Arkansas  has  achieved  as 
unenviable  a  political  notoriety  as  could  well 
befall  a  commonwealth.  But  one  happy 
result  of  such  misrepresentation  to  the  world 
is  the  resolve  to  put  an  end  to  it.  Many 
citizens  of  the  state  woke  up  to  think  more 
seriously  of  their  political  duties.  The  feeling 
became  strong,  as  the  primaries  for  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  governor  approached  last  spnng, 
that  it  was  time  for  a  business  administration 
of  public  affairs  rather  than  for  another 
merely  political  administration.  By  a  busi- 
ness administration,  they  meant  one  the  sole 
purpose  of  which  should  be  to  develop  the 
rich  resources  of  the  land  and  to  build  up 
the  people. 

Encouraged  by  such  a  public  sentiment, 
Mr.  George  W.  Donaghey  concluded  he  was 
the  man  for  the  task  and  he  entered  the  race 
for  governor.  He  was  nominated  by  a  large 
majority  and  in  September,  of  course,  elected. 

He  began  fife  as  a  carpenter  and  is  a  con- 
tractor and  builder,  and  he  has  been  prosperous 
enough  to  accumulate  perhaps  half  a  million 
dollars.  He  has  the  confidence  of  the  people; 
for  even  his  rivals  declare  him  a  man  of 
irreproachable  character,  of  sound  business 
judgment,  and  of  unselfish  purpose. 
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As  soon  as  he  was  elected,  he  invited  the 
secretary  of  the  General  Education  Board  to 
come  to  Arkansas.  "As  a  contractor  and 
builder,"  he  said,  "I  have  learned  the  value 
of  architects  and  engineers  and  I  employ 
them  in  my  work.  Now  that  I  am  governor 
I  propose  to  secure  the  advice  of  architects. 
I  want  you  to  come  as  an  educational  architect 
and  to  put  me  in  touch  with  other  educational 
architects.  A  large  part  of  my  duty  will  be 
to  develop  the  school  system  of  Arkansas,  and 
I  wish  to  avail  myself  of  the  best  possible 
counsel.  I  am  pursuing  the  same  course 
regarding  other  matters  of  importance,  the 
railroad-rate  question,  for  example.  I  propose 
to  consult  men  who  are  best  informed  regard- 
ing railroad  rates.  It  is  important  that  agri- 
culture shall  be  developed  and  improved  in 
our  state.  I  want  you  to  put  me  in  touch 
with  Dr.  Knapp,  special  agent  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  order  that  the  kind  of 
work  he  is  doing  to  some  extent  in  Arkansas, 
and  to  a  greater  extent  in  other  parts  of  the 
South,  may  be  done  throughout  this  state,  and 
in  order  that  I  may  have  opportunity  to 
cooperate  with  him  here.  We  have  extensive 
mines  of  coal,  zinc,  and  bauxite.  I  propose  to 
secure  the  counsel  of  experts  in  order  that 
these  and  other  natural  resources  of  the  state 
may  be  developed  to  their  fullest  capacity." 

As  an  illustration  of  the  thoroughness  with 
which  he  is  going  about  these  tasks,  he  asked 
the  secretary  of  the  board  to  accompany  him, 
with  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education 
and  the  president  of  the  State  University,  on 
a  visit  to  leading  educational  institutions,  such 
as  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  Stout 
Manual  Training  School  in  Minnesota,  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  others.  On  this 
journey  he  not  only  showed  the  intensest 
interest  but  he  studied  every  school  problem 
with  especial  reference  to  the  needs  of  Arkansas. 
He  will  recommend  the  establishment  of  four 
farm  schools  similar  to  those  in  Wisconsin. 
He  will  try  to  develop  the  State  University 
and  particularly  the  department  of  agriculture. 
He  is  interested  also  in  the  independent  colleges 
of  the  state  and  in  the  new  normal  school. 
To  these  institutions  he  has  personally  made 
substantial  contributions  at  several  times  dur- 
ing his  business  career.  When  he  was  asked 
to  go  into  the  presidential  campaign  and  to 
make  speeches,  he  said,  "I  am  out  of  politics 
now.  I  am  governor-elect  of  the  state.  It 
is  my  duty  to  give  all  my  time  to  the  welfare 


of  the  people  who  have  chosen   me  to  this 
office." 

Some  time  ago,  the  Legislature  of  Arkansas 
established  a  two-cent  passenger  fare,  and 
also  prescribed  freight  rates.  The  railroad 
companies  took  this  matter  to  the  courts  and 
secured  temporary  injunctions  to  advance  the 
passenger  rates  to  three  cents  a  mile  and  the 
freight  rates  correspondingly.  They  projjosed  a 
compromise  with  Governor  Donaghey  on  the 
basis  of  2 J  cents  a  mile.  His  reply  was: 
"Why  should  we  compromise  a  matter  of 
such  importance?  1  am  anxious  that  the 
railroads  of  Arkansas  shall  make  sufficient 
returns  on  their  investment  and  sufficient 
profit  to  enable  them  to  serve  the  state  in  the 
best  possible  way.  Let  us  study  this  matter; 
let  us  consult  experts;  let  us  find  out  just  what 
the  railroads  ought  to  have,  and  then  I  am 
sure  that  the  public  will  share  my  opinion 
that  they  ought  to  have  all  that  is  properly 
due  them." 

THE  CORPORATION  MANAGER  WHO  DIDN'T 

THERE  seem  to  be  a  lot  of  men  in 
charge  of  large  corporations,"  an 
important  business  man  declared  the  other 
day,  "who  feel  that  often  there's  no  way 
to  avoid  paying  blackmail  to  political  grafters: 
it  's  better  'business,'  they  have  'duties  to 
their  stockholders,'  'every  man  of  affairs 
knows  it 's  done  every  day  by  hundreds  of 
great  concerns,'  and  so  on. 

"Anybody  who's  been  in  such  a  position 
can  make  out  a  pretty  good  case  for  this,  too. 
But,  of  course,  it 's  mere  casuistry,  and  I 
heard  of  one  man  the  other  day  who  showed 
how  easy  an  honest  man  with  a  real  backbone 
can  get  out  of  an  'impossible'  fix  of  this  sort. 

"This  man,  we  '11  call  him  A.,  was  a  young 
lawyer  who  had  been  selected  by  a  big  banking 
house  as  the  general  manager  of  a  suburban 
railway  controlled  by  the  firm.  It  was  a  very 
promising  enterprise  and  the  young  man  went 
at  his  job  full  of  enthusiasm  at  the  great  chance 
to  make  a  reputation  in  his  management  of 
the  property. 

"Just  as  he  got  well  started,  he  was  called 
upon  one  day  by  a  couple  of  members  of  a 
notorious  pohtical  ring  at  the  State  capital. 
These  gentlemen  unblushingly  ])ut  before  him 
the  alternative  of  a  proposed  bill  which  would 
kill  the  new  railway  before  it  fairly  began  or 
$10,000  cash  to  the  'combine.' 

"A.  knew  all  about  this  precious  aggregation 
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of  rascals  and  he  knew  thai  they  had  a  grip 
on  the  Legislature  which  made  their  threat 
a  very  definite  menace.  It  was  a  clear  case 
of  the  kind  so  often  cited:  pay  blackmail  or 
ruin  the  property.  Even  the  'widows  and 
orphans'  would  have  been  easy  to  find,  for 
the  stock  and  bonds  were  spread  all  around 
among  the  bankers'  clients. 

"  A.  refused  without  any  bluster.  The 
political  deputation  was  surprised,  a  little 
contemi)tuous.  'That  young  feller  's  got  a  — 
lot  to  learn,'  he  heard  one  thick-necked 
visitor  say  to  the  other  as  the  pair  left  his 
office. 

"  Nothing  happened  for  a  couple  of  days.  A. 
began  to  wonder  if  he  could  have  won  the 
first  round  of  the  fight  so  easily.  Then  an 
intimate  friend,  a  stockholder  in  th.6  road, 
dropped  in  and  casually  alluded  to  the  pros- 
pects of  'strike'  legislation,  remarking  that 
evidently  there  were  some  fellows  at  the  capital 
who  would  have  to  be  bought.  During  the 
next  week  there  were  four  similar  callers, 
all  with  the  same  conclusion  to  their  talk. 
A.  sat  tight. 

"Then  the  heavier  batteries  unmasked.  A 
big  local  financier,  closely  affiliated  with  A.'s 
bankers,  called  in  company  with  two  of  the 
largest  stockholders  in  the  railway.  Under 
A.'s  insistence  the  conversation  became  franker. 
Finally  the  magnate  broke  out: 

"  'Devil  take  it,  man,  you  've  got  to  do  it! 
Those  fellows  will  bust  us  if  we  don't  pay 
up,  and  w'hat  's  ten  thousand  beside  a  million- 
dollar  property  ?  I  know  it  is  n't  nice,  but 
it 's  business,  as  the  game  has  to  be  played.' 

"Then  my  friend  took  the  floor.  Gentle- 
men,' said  he,  'I  'm  a  novice  at  this  business, 
and  you  've  had  a  good  deal  of  experience. 
But  I  've  got  my  career  ahead  of  me  and  I  've 
thought  over  this  matter  pretty  hard.  I  won't 
do  this  thing,  for  it  is  plain  bribery.  Moreover, 
it 's  rank  cowardice.  Now,  I  don't  own  this 
propel  ty,  and  I  'm  willing  to  resign  my  position 
as  manager  if  I  find  myself  in  irreconcilable 
conflict  with  a  majority  of  the  stockholders. 
But  I  warn  you  right  now  that,  if  I  do  resign, 
I  shall  take  the  same  step  that  I  propose  to 
take  with  these  highwaymen  if  they  introduce 
that  bill:  I  shall  publish  in  every  newspaper 
in  this  city  a  full  statement  of  the  facts,  with 
names  and  dates  and  conversations.  I  believe, 
if  I  do  this,  that  you  will  conclude  that  you 
ha\'e  underestimated  the  force  of  public 
opinion.' 


"As  A.  put  it,  these  worthy  folks  'simply 
faded  out  of  the  office.'  More  suri)rising, 
they  evidently  conveyed  something  of  their 
own  emotions  to  the  politicians,  for  the  bill 
was  never  heard  of  again. 

"Now  what  I  can't  understand  is,  why  any 
corporation  manager  who  is  conducting 
business  honestly  does  not  use  this  same 
weapon  of  publicity.  We  may  throw  mud 
at  some  newspaper  methods,  at  some  failings 
of  democracy;  but  what  chance  would  such 
thieves  have  in  this  republic  with  any  straight 
man  who  stood  ready  to  take  the  public  into 
his  full  confidence?" 

A  CHRISTMAS  CARD  TO  CORPORATION  MANAGERS 

THE  foregoing  experience  tells  the  whole 
story  of  the  negative  side  of  some  of  the 
corporations'  degrading  relation  to  politics  — 
when  the  corporation  is  the  victim  of  cor- 
rupt members  of  legislative  bodies.  Most 
large  corporations  have  been  threatened  with 
"strike"  legislation,  and  many  of  them  have 
yielded.  The  remedy  is  in  fearless  and 
prompt    publicity. 

But  some  have  also  themselves  been  the 
aggressors.  They  have  used  secret  influences 
to  secure  legislation,  even  good  legislation; 
and,  of  course,  only  secret  influences  are  used 
when  the  desired  legislation  is  bad.  The 
cure  for  this  also  is  publicity. 

And  it  is  the  secrecy  with  which  corpora- 
tions as  a  rule  have  done  their  political  work 
that  has  aroused  public  suspicion  and  public 
hostility;  and  the  corporate  world  has  small 
right  to  complain  of  this  public  suspicion  and 
hostility,  for  every  secret  effort  to  affect  legis- 
lation, good  or  bad,  is  an  insult  to  the  public. 

Consider  this  absurd  situation:  We  have 
great  railroads,  great  financial  institutions  and 
corporations,  and  great  industrial  companies 
which  are  conducted  by  men  of  long  experi- 
ence and  of  a  wider  knowledge  of  com- 
mercial principles,  and  of  the  needs  and 
the  opportunities  of  the  country,  perhaps, 
that  any  other  group  of  men  in  the  world. 
They  have  knowledge  that  legislatures  and 
Congress  ought  to  profit  by,  and  that  the 
public  ought  to  profit  by.  Yet  — •  in  most 
cases,  not  in  all  —  these  strong  men  assume 
that  whatever  legislative  measures  they  approve 
the  public  will  for  that  reason  disapprove. 
They  start  out  with  the  supposition  that  public 
opinion  is  hostile  to  them,  and  they  do  all 
their  public  and  political  work  on  this  basis. 
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And  naturally  this  very  supposition  does  make 
public  opinion  hostile. 

Now,  if  the  ''magnates"  and  great  corpo- 
ration managers  were  to  become  as  frank 
with  the  pubUc  as  the  ordinary  citizen  is  — 
if  they  would  say  (not  indirectly  through 
lawyers  and  press  agents  and  friendly  news- 
papers, but  directly  out  of  their  own  mouths 
and  over  their  own  names)  that  this  policy 
or  this  bill  is  a  good  policy  and  a  good  bill, 
or  a  bad  policy  and  a  bad  bill,  and  give  their 
reasons  for  it,  as  ordinary  citizens  do,  the 
public,  as  soon  as  it  could  recover  from  its 
surprise,  would  welcome  and  seek  their  views 
and  profit  by  them.  The  "striking"  politician 
would  soon  find  his  occupation  unprofitable; 
and  we  should  be  able  to  put  into  legisla- 
tive life  a  larger  number  of  men  of  sound 
character  and   of  first-rate   ability. 

We  are  not  going  to  make  a  thoroughgoing 
reform  of  our  political  or  commercial  morals 
by  penal  statutes,  necessary  as  penal  statutes 
are,  nor  by  the  conviction  of  offenders,  neces- 
sary as  the  conviction  of  offenders  is.  At  best 
this  kind  of  reform  goes  no  further  than  law- 
made  morality.  Any  reform  that  counts  for 
much  must  start  with  a  higher  ideal  than  this. 
Its  beginning  must  be  in  frankness  and  in 
publicity,  and  it  must  proceed  with  open  dis- 
cussion, open  contention,  an  open  struggle  for 
good  methods  and  good  laws.  We  cannot  train 
the  large  public  in  sound  economic  and  financial 
principles  by  secrecy.  Such  work  can  be  done 
only  by  honest  frankness.  There  are  rich  men 
who  distrust  the  pubUc  and  deal  with  it  only 
through  suspected  go-betweens,  and  who  then 
give  money  to  establish  schools  and  lecture- 
ships to  instruct  the  people  in  sound  principles 
of  government  and  of  commerce,  wondering 
why  the  people  are  so  dull  and  suspicious! 

Every  corporation  is,  in  a  sense,  a  public 
institution;  and  if  the  stockholders  of  every 
corporation  were  to  put  this  card  on  its  Christ- 
mas tree  for  all  its  directors  and  managers  — 

"be  wholly  frank  with  the  public; 
for  the  public  gave  us  our  existence  and 
is  entitled  to  our  confidence  as  well  as 
to  our  service  " 

and  if  this  hint  were  literally  followed,  a  period 
of  surprise  would  soon  be  followed  by  a  period 
of  pride;  and  the  people  would  boast  of  our 
great  corporations  and  look  to  them  for  the 
guidance  in  practical  affairs  that  they  ought  to 
give.     The    voice   of    the   demagogue   would 


be  less  often  heard  in  the  land,  and  we  should 
no  longer  see  the  growing  class  hatred  which  is 
the  most  ominous  fact  of  our  industnal  era. 

LEADERSfflP  OF  THE  RIGHT  SORT 

MR.  BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON 
lately  made  a  journey  to  the  principal 
towns  of  Mississippi;  and  he  and  a  party  of 
influential  men  of  his  race  were  the  guests  9f 
enterprising  colored  men  who  are  leaders  in 
industry  and  in  education  and  in  the  upbuilding 
of  their  race  in  that  state.  They  went  from 
town  to  town,  stopping  at  each  place  long 
enough  to  observe  the  progress  that  the  Negro 
is  making,  and  to  hold  great  meetings,  at  which 
Mr.  Washington  addressed  big  audiences  of  his 
own  people  and  of  white  people  as  well.  Sixty 
thousand  or  more  persons  heard  him  during 
the  week  of  his  visit. 

It  would  be  hard  to  think  of  a  plan  more 
directly  helpful  than  such  an  itinerary  of  such 
a  man  under  such  conditions.  Everywhere  he 
is  recognized  as  the  leader  of  his  people,  and  he 
has  their  confidence  so  completely  that  he  can 
speak  with  a  frankness  and  with  an  authority 
that  no  other  man  has  with  them.  When, 
therefore,  he  gave  the  Negroes  of  Mississippi 
such  wise  advice  as  follows,  he  justified  his 
leadership ; 

"Both  races  in  the  South  suffer  at  the  hands  of 
public  opinion  in  one  respect,  and  that  is  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  outside  world  hears  of  our 
difficulties,  hears  of  crime,  hears  of  mobs  and 
lynchings,  but  the  outside  world  does  not  hear  of, 
neither  does  it  know  about,  the  evidences  of  racial 
friendship  and  good  will  which  exist  in  the  majori- 
ties of  the  communities  of  Mississippi  and  other 
Southern  states  where  black  and  white  live  together. 
I  do  not  believe  that  one  can  find  another  section  of 
the  globe  where  two  races  which  are  dissimilar 
in  many  respects  dwell  in  so  large  numbers  where 
they  get  on  better  in  all  the  affairs  of  life  than  they 
do  in  our  Southern  states. 

Nor  could  any  man  speak  greater  practical 
wisdom  than  this: 

"In  studying  the  condition  of  the  race,  I  find  that 
we  are  better  off  in  the  country  districts  than  we  are 
when  we  are  congregated  in  the  large  cities.  The 
city  is  full  of  temptations  for  us  and  for  our 
children.  All  races  in  the  primitive  period  of  their 
lives  who  have  gotten  upon  their  feet  have  gotten 
their  start  in  the  country  cultivating  the  soil." 

In  large  cities,  where  most  men  are  constant 

eaders  of  the  daily  newspapers,  and  where 

public  speaking,  except  during  the  last  fortnight 
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of  a  great  campaign,  is  seldom  indulged  in, 
men  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that  public 
speaking  has  lost  its  power  as  a  method  of 
instruction  and  of  inspiration.  But  they  are 
greatly  mistaken.  In  all  rural  communities, 
especially  in  a  relatively  undeveloped  popula- 
tion, there  is  no  other  method  either  of  impart- 
ing instruction  or  of  giving  information  in  any 
way  comparable  to  the  spoken  word.  When  a 
man  who  can  speak  with  authority,  and  who 
has  the  confidence  of  the  people,  meets  them, 
and  frankly  talks  good  sense,  good  morals, 
good  living,  and  good  business  methods,  he 
does  a  service  that  is  simply  inestimable. 

Most  of  all  is  this  true  when  the  speaker  is 
a  man  who  has  the  confidence  of  the  masses  of 
the  people  and  speaks  to  them  about  such 
fundamental  subjects  as  Mr.  Washington 
discusses.  Educational  work,  philanthropic 
work,  missionary  work  —  call  it  what  you  will; 
this  is  real  leadership,  for  it  builds  up  living 
to  a  higher  level. 

OUR  FLEET'S  RECEPTION  IN  JAPAN 

IT  IS  doubtful  if  any  similar  public  function 
in  recent  times  was  planned  and  carried 
out  with  such  enthusiasm  as  the  reception  of  the 
American  fleet  in  Japan.  Not  only  did  the 
Emperor  himself  entertain  our  officers  and 
show  unusual  hospitality  and  not  only  did  the 
highest  naval  and  military  officials  throw  the 
utmost  enthusiasm  into  their  demonstrations 
of  welcome,  but  the  people  also  took  occasion 
to  impress  upon  the  representatives  of  our 
Government  their  appreciation  of  the  visit  of 
the  fleet  and  their  good  will  to  us.  So  effusive 
was  the  demonstration,  in  fact,  as  to  provoke 
the  suspicion  in  some  minds  that  it  was  over- 
done, and,  therefore,  to  a  degree  artificial. 
There  is  no  necessity  of  harboring  such  a  sus- 
picion, for  the  occasion  undoubtedly  proved  a 
useful  one  for  the  peace  party  in  Japan,  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  reception  was,  in  a  sense, 
an  expression  of  the  peace  party's  triumph  over 
its  domestic  opponents. 

It  has  been  an  open  secret,  if  it  be  a  secret  at 
all,  that  the  visit  of  the  fleet  to  the  Pacific  did 
have  an  important  international  reason.  There 
was  never  a  time,  during  all  the  inflammatory 
newspaper  talk  of  last  winter,  when  there  was 
real  danger  of  a  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan ;  but  there  was  danger  that  the  war 
party  in  Japan  and  the  thoughtless  people  of 
the  United  States  would  stir  up  in  both  countries 
a  bitterness  of  feeling  that  is  unworthy  of  each 


and  that  might  be  troublesome  in  the  future. 
To  show  the  Japanese  jingoes,  therefore,  not 
only  that  the  United  States  has  a  fleet,  but  that 
it  considers  the  Pacific  its  home,  was  a  distinct 
service  to  the  conservative  party  in  Japan ;  and 
it  went  far  also  to  put  an  end  to  the  foolish  talk 
on  our  side  of  the  world  about  the  possibility 
of  conflict  about  nothing.  Our  fleet,  therefore, 
has  done  a  good  turn  to  the  Government  of 
Japan  by  its  visit;  and  its  reception  by  the 
Japanese  has  had  a  good  influence  in  the 
United  States.  The  visit  was  very  well  worth 
while  for  either  of  these  reasons. 

THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

THE  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
is  extending  its  work  into  country  neigh- 
borhoods through  its  county  organizations. 
The  plan  is  that  every  county  shall  have  its 
salaried  secretary  who  shall  go  from  one  asso- 
ciation to  another  and  lead  them  in  the  same 
kind  of  social  intercourse,  athletic  practice,  and 
study    that  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  have  in  the  cities. 

The  county  secretaries,  who  must  be  men  of 
tact  and  executive  ability,  go  into  country 
villages,  and  get  hold  on  the  influential  young 
men  and  organize  them. 

Atheletics,  social  organization,  study  classes 
interest  the  young  fellows  in  the  country  just 
as  they  interest  young  men  in  cities.  Lectures 
on  scientific  agriculture  and  similar  subjects 
come  naturally  within  the  scope  of  such  instruc- 
tion. Correspondence  classes  also  are  con- 
ducted. The  work  is  successful  wherever  it 
has  been  tried  by  skilful  men. 

It  has  only  just  begun,  but  forty-three 
counties  in  fifteen  states  have  been  organized 
already,  chiefly  in  New  York,  Virginia,  New 
Jersey,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  and  Minnesota. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Boardman  is  secretary  for  county 
work  of  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A,,  and  he  expects  a  large  and  rapid 
expansion  of  these  organizations. 

In  the  cross-country  relay  run  from  New  York 
to  Chicago  last  spring  the  country  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
boys  first  got  ahead  of  the  time  schedule  in  the 
running. 

ON  THE  SOIL,  IN  FACT 

THERE  is  n't  any  doubt  that  the  present 
universal  earnestness,  which  takes  many 
forms,  about  teaching  farming  —  really  teach- 
ing good  and  profitable  farming  to  the  masses 
of  the  people — will  succeed,  in  one  region, 
no  doubt,  by  one  method,  in  another  region, 
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by  anot!:er  method;  but  the  next  generation 
will  surely  know  more  about  tilling  the  soil 
profitably  than  any  large  number  of  men  have 
yet  known.  Take  this  thorough- going  method, 
for  instance,  which  is  on  trial  in  four  counties 
of  Mississippi: 

The  county  school  superintendent  has 
been  appointed  an  agent  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  He  organizes 
the  boys  in  the  country  public  schools  into 
clubs  to  demonstrate  their  ability  to  farm 
successfully.  Every  boy  in  the  club  must 
prepare  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  an  acre 
of  land  on  his  father's  farm,  plant  this  plot  to 
cotton  or  corn,  and  cultivate  and  harvest  it. 
His  father  furnishes  the  land,  the  team,  and 
the  implements;  the  boy  does  the  work:  the 
teacher  assists  in  organizing  the  club  and  in 
superintending  the  field  work  under  the 
county  superintendent;  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  furnishes  the  seed 
and  the  instructions  for  all  the  farm  opera- 
tions; the  boy's  name  is  pubHshed  in  the 
county  paper  and  is  enrolled  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture;  a  monthly 
official  letter  is  sent  to  him,  and  merchants  and 
business  men  are  asked  to  offer  premiums  for 
the  best  results. 

Thus  everyone  has  a  direct  interest  in  the 
boy's  work  —  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  the  teacher,  the  other  boys,  their 
parents,  the  public,  the  newspapers,  the 
agricultural  college,  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  plan  is 
under  demonstration  in  four  counties  of 
Mississippi,  and  the  county  superintendents 
are:  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  at  Durant;  Mr.  Thomas 
A.  Early,  at  Water  Valley;  Mr.  Ira  G.  Allen, 
at  Senatobia;  Mr.  John  C.  Day,  at  Woodville; 
and  eleven  hundred  boys  are  doing  work  of 
this  sort.  The  total  cost  of  the  whole 
experiment  is  less  than  fifty  dollars  per  county, 
except  the  premiums  offered  by  the  citizens. 

AW  EPITAPH  OF  A  NEW  SORT 

INDICATIVE  of  the  new  spirit  in  the 
South,"  writes  Mr.  Clarence  A.  Poe,  to 
The  World's  Work,  "  is  this  epitaph  on  a 
headstone  which  I  saw  on  a  clear,  farlooking 
height  on  the  beautiful  road  from  Henderson- 
villc  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Hebron,  North 
Carolina: 

"  Here  lies  Solomon  Jones,  the  Roadmaker. 
A  true  patriot.  He  labored  itfty  years  to 
leave  the  world  better  than  he  found  it." 


WHAT  CAN  I  DO  TO  SERVE? 

CHRISTMAS  brings,  as  its  contribution  of 
incalculable  value,  the  spirit  which 
prompts  the  expression  of  kindliness  and  com- 
radeship in  a  world  that,  however  full  it  be 
of  friends,  is  yet  sometimes  a  lonely  place  for 
the  souls  of  busy  men.  The  essence  of  a  good 
Christmas  is  to  give  others  the  glow  of  feeling 
your  fellowship.  But  this,  in  turn,  brings  to 
you,  by  the  reflex  action  that  all  moral  deeds 
have,  the  satisfaction  of  your  own  approval. 
The  friend  that  dwells  within  you  is  an  exacting 
presence  and  demands,  for  his  approbation  of 
you,  that  you  bestir  youiself  for  your  fellows. 

A  preacher  who  has  for  many  years  served 
at  one  of  our  great  universities  as  pastor  to 
students  said  the  other  day: 

"I  have  had,  perhaps,  a  thousand  young 
men  consult  me  about  their  souls'  problems. 
I  do  not  recall  that  one  ever  asked,  'What  can 
I  do  to  be  saved?'  But  they  have  all  asked, 
'What  can  I  do  to  serve?'" 

There  is  no  finer  spirit  among  men  than  this. 

THE  DIFFICULT  ART  OF  GIVING 

THE  reading  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  explana- 
tion of  the  Difficult  Art  of  Giving  will 
set  many  persons,  who  have  not  encountered 
any  such  difficulties,  in  new  lines  of  thought. 
To  most  persons  there  seem  so  many  ways  to 
benefit  mankind  with  money  that  the  idea  of 
any  difficulty  about  it  will  come  with  surprise. 
And  yet  every  philanthropist  of  large  fortune 
has  encountered  very  grave  difficulties. 

A  little  while  ago,  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  invited  its  readers  to  write  out  plans  for 
giving  large  sums  for  the  public  good,  in  a 
way  that  would  fulfil  the  following  five 
conditions: 

1.  That  the  gifts  shall  be  doing  educational  work 
twenty  years  from  now. 

2.  That  they  shall  injure  no  one. 

3.  That  they  shall  not  duplicate  existing  effort. 

4.  That  they  shall  not  relieve  taxpayers  and  con- 
tributors of  an  obvious  duty. 

5.  That  their  objects  and  methods  shall  be 
flexible  enough  to  change  with  the  changing  needs 
of  the  community. 

This  provoked  many  earnest  proposals,  among 
them  the  following: 

To  prompt  research  into  community  needs, 
so  as  to  direct  local  effort  to  these  needs;  to 
investigate  the  effects  of  prohibition  laws; 
to  found  an  educational  institution  to  combat 
socialism;  to  educate  young  women  in  the  care 
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of  infants;  to  help  private  agencies  which  help 
ihe  pubUc  schools;  to  encourage  tree-planting 
in  cities  and  suburban  towns;  to  do  missionary 
work  among  the  remote  dwellers  in  river 
bottoms;  to  found  a  bureau  of  school  visitors 
to  look  up  children  and  parents  at  home,  and 
to  give  assistance;  to  engage  itinerant  educators 
who  would  study  different  communities,  and 
point  out  the  greatest  needs  in  each;  and  to 
prompt  the  improvement  of  government  by 
courses  of  study  in  government;  to  provide 
better  tenement  houses;  to  promote  inter- 
national peace;  to  provide  mortgage  endow- 
ments for  helping  people  to  the  ownership  of 
homes;  to  provide  lunch-rooms  for  working 
girls;  to  lend  to  worthy  farmers  money  enough 
to  improve  eighty  acres  of  public  land;  to 
establish  a  bureau  of  housing  and  town  plan- 
ning; to  obliterate  insanitary  homes;  to  provide 
a  fund  for  a  mothers'  national  congress  to  study 
the  care  of  children. 

Now,  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  good  argument 
for  each  of  these  plans.  But,  if  you  had  a 
million  dollars  to  devote  to  the  public  good, 
would  any  of  them  commend  itself  to  you  as  the 
best  in  the  world?  And  what  would  you  do 
if  you  had  ten  million  dollars  and  wished  to 
give  it  for  the  greatest  benefit  to  mankind  ? 
You  would,  no  doubt,  find  this  a  difficult  ques- 
tion to  answer. 

The  three  chief  methods  that  rich  men  have 
used  in  our  day  and  country  are  to  help  educa- 
tion, to  encourage  investigation  (lately  espe- 
cially to  cure  or  to  prevent  disease) ,  and  to  minis- 
ter to  the  sick  —  in  other  words,  schools  and 
libraries  and  laboratories  and  hospitals 

The  great  recently  established  benefactions, 
such  as  the  General  Education  Board  the 
Carnegie  Institution,  the  Carnegie  Fund  for 
Pensioning  Teachers,  the  Rockefeller  Institute, 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  and  the  Jeannes 
Fund  for  the  Primary  Teaching  of  Negroes, 
amount  to  about  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars; 
and  their  service  is  meant  to  be  perpetual. 
Every  one  of  them  is  in  the  hands  of  indepen- 
dent and  self-perpetuating  boards  of  trustees. 

The  means,  therefore,  that  the  rich  have 
chosen  is  to  put  large  sums  in  trust  for  these 
large  purposes,  the  income  from  which  is  applied 
by  boards  of  trustees  as  they  see  fit.  As  these 
trusts  increase,  enormous  sums  thus  come  into 
philanthropic  use;  and  the  income  from  them  is 
handled  and  applied  by  men  who  receive  no 
compensation  for  such  service  but  who  give 
their  time  and  thought  as  their  contribution  to 


the  public  welfare.  The  task  of  the  specific 
apj)lication  of  these  gifts  is  thus  left  to  these 
boards. 

CERTAIN  INTANGIBLE  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

BUT  the  art  of  giving  is  not  so  difficult  for 
those  who  are  more  modestly  endowed, 
because  their  benefactions  need  not  be  hedged 
about  with  conditions  of  perpetuity.  A  flower 
or  a  friendly  visit  —  any  kindly  act  that 
shows  thoughtfulness  and  gives  a  friendly 
touch  of  fellowship  —  will  make  your  Christ- 
mas gladder  by  warming  an  old  friendship  or 
perha])S  by  winning  a  new  one. 

The  kindly  man  who  toils  with  good  work- 
fellows  and  enjoys  his  task  —  and  the  efficient 
man  is  likely  both  to  be  a  kindly  man  and  to 
enjoy  his  task  —  needs  no  suggestion  how  to 
spend  either  his  thought  or  his  money  to  make 
Christmas  yield  him  and  others  a  dividend  of 
gladness.  But,  if,  while  your  heart  is  aglow, 
you  wish  to  do  more  than  a  temporary  personal 
kindness,  and  to  set  your  Christmas  thought 
and  mood  in  a  right  key  for  a  harmonious  life 
in  its  wider  relations,  this  is  worth  thinking 
about. 

The  large  part  that  personal  abuse  and 
distrust  have  in  recent  years  played  in  American 
life,  provoking  and  feeding  on  "muck-raking" 
and  the  popular  credulity  of  evil,  have  done 
our  public  temperament  much  harm.  Most 
scoundrels  go  unhanged,  and,  if  "muck- 
raking" hanged  them,  it  would  find  its  justi- 
fication. But  it  stops  short  of  that.  For  its 
victims  are  selected,  not  by  any  carefully 
weighed  evidence,  nor  by  any  rule  of  justice, 
but  generally  according  to  the  pecuniary 
value  of  the  scandal. 

Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that,  along  with 
the  proper  public  punishment  of  sinners,  men 
and  institutions  have  suffered  without  deserv- 
ing it,  and,  worse  yet,  we  have  unconsciously 
and  too  easily  fallen  into  the  habit  of  believing 
sensational  evil  reports.  It  it  a  hard  thing  to 
do  —  to  feel  the  scorn  for  evil-doers  that  every 
honest  man  ought  to  feel  and  at  the  same  time 
to  hold  one's  feelings  this  side  the  line  of  mere 
prejudice  and  of  unjust  judgments.  But  it 
is  a  good  rule  to  regard  men  as  innocent  as 
long  as  you  can,  and  not  to  fall  an  easy  victim 
to  the  common  prejudices  that  have  their 
origin  in  rumors  or  judgments  that  somebody 
finds  it  profitable  to  publish. 

It  is  a  good  rule,  too,  when  you  find  yourself 
in  danger  of  condemning  a  man  to  make  his 
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acquaintance  before  you  judge  him  and  before 
you  condemn  an  institution  or  a  "  movement," 
on  mere  hearsay  evidence,  to  find  out  some- 
thing about  it  —  to  "hear  the  other  side." 
For  every  man  owes  it  to  himself  —  to  his  own 
just  judgments  and  fair-mindedness  —  to  see 
that  his  opinions  are  well-founded  and 
especially  that  his  prejudices  have  a  basis 
of  fact.  The  inflammatory  quality  of  the 
American  temperament  starts  in  individual 
misjudgments;  and  to  do  mob-work  by  your 
mind  is  as  bad  in  its  ethical  effect  as  to  do 
mob- work  with  your  hands.  The  best  gift 
that  you  can  make  to  anyone  is  the  gift  of  a 
generous  judgment;  and  one  of  the  highest 
qualities  that  you  can  cultivate  for  yourself  is 
fair-mindedness. 

LITTLE  STORIES  OF  MEN  IN  ACTION 

ANEW  YORK  pastor  received  a  call  in 
his  study  one  morning  not  long  ago 
from  a  man  with  whom  he  had  a  pleasant,  but 
not  intimate,  acquaintance.  And  the  visitor 
told  him,  without  much  ado,  that  he  had  called 
on  a  peculiar  errand. 

"Some  time  ago,"  he  said,  "as  you  know, 
I  lost  my  wife.  I  have  no  children,  I  have  no 
near  kinspeople,  and  I  am  very  lonely  in  the 
world.  Last  week,  by  an  unlucky  speculation, 
I  lost  my  whole  fortune.  I  am,  therefore, 
without  companionship,  without  an  occupation, 
without  money.  I  am  too  old  to  start  again, 
and  I  have  no  joy  in  Hfe  as  it  is.  1  have 
deliberately  decided,  therefore,  to  commit 
suicide.  And  I  called  to  tell  you  of  my  pur- 
pose, and  to  ask  the  favor  of  you  that  when 
my  body  is  found  you  will  make  such  an  expla- 
nation as  your  good  judgment  and  kindly  feel- 
ing toward  me  may  suggest.  I  have  come 
simply  to  ask  this  favor,  and  not  to  argue  the 
question,  which  I  have  settled  for  myself.  If 
you  do  me  this  last  ser\'ice,  I  shall  be  very 
grateful." 

The  preacher  said  httle,  and  was  far  too 
wise  to  undertake  to  dissuade  him;  but  he 
permitted  the  man  to  say  all  that  he  had  to 
say  without  interruption. 

Then,  as  he  was  going  away,  the  preacher 
called  to  him  and  said: 

"I  have  not  seen  you  on  the  golf  links  for 
some  time.     You  used  to  enjoy  the  game." 

"Yes,"  said  the  other. 

"Well,  go  out  and  play  one  more  game 
to -day  before  you  carr}'  out  your  purpose." 

The    man   smiled   for   the   first   time,   and 


went    to    the    golf    course,  and  —  he  is  Hving 
yet. 

II 

A  man  who  came  to  New  York  twenty- 
five  years  ago  and  has  made  a-  hand- 
some fortune  has  —  as  you  may  be  sure  — 
opportunities  presented  to  him  by  his  friends 
at  his  old  home  to  help  in  their  public  as  well 
as  in  their  private  enterprises.  Not  long  ago 
he  received  a  request  for  money  to  help  build 
a  country  church.  In  reply,  he  asked  to  have 
a  drawing  of  the  proposed  church  sent  to  him, 
and  they  wrote  that  they  had  no  drawing,  but 
that  a  well-known  carpenter  in  the  neighbor- 
hood would  build  it.  He  then  informed  them 
that  he  had  no  money  to  contribute  to  a  country 
church  built  by  a  country  carpenter,  but  that 
he  would  have  an  architect  draw  a  plan  for  a 
proper  building,  and  he  would  present  that 
to  them  if  they  would  accept  it.  They  accepted 
it,  and  he  became  more  interested,  and  his 
contribution  was  very  much  larger  than  it 
would  have  been  for  a  plain  old  church  of 
repulsive  architecture;  and  the  neighborhood 
secured  a  building  that  is  an  ornament  and  a 
joy. 

The  same  man  was  asked  to  give  scholar- 
ships to  help  girls  who~had  been  turned  away 
from  a  private  school  because  they  could  not 
pay  the  small  fee.  He  replied  by  asking 
what  the  sanitary  arrangements  in  the  school 
building  were,  and  he  discovered  that  they 
were  very  bad,  so  bad,  indeed,  that  there  had 
been  cases  of  sickness  that  had  been  directly 
traceable  to  the  lack  of  good  sanitation.  When 
he  heard  this,  he  declined  to  help  toward  the 
admission  of  more  students  to  such  a  building, 
but  he  offered  to  pay  the  expenses  of  plumbing 
for  it.  Now  the  sanitation  of  the  school  is 
spoken  of  by  all  its  friends  as  one  of  its  chief 
attractions. 

This  man  gives  ideas  along  with  his  money, 
and  the  money,  therefore,  goes  much  further 
for  real  human  betterment. 

Ill 

Mr.  Walter  B.  Shaw,  a  one-armed  veteran  of 
the  Civil  War,  who  was  a  clerk  in  a  governmental 
department  of  Washington,  at  the  age  of  65 
struck  out  for  himself  and  achieved  financial 
independence  and  great  pleasure  in  a  novel 
way.  Last  year  he  sold  from  his  "puddles" 
at  Kenilworth,  near  Washington,  enough 
Egyptian   and    Japanese    lotuses,   water-lilies 
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of  every  imaginable  color  and  variety,  cam- 
bomba,  lily  bulbs  and  roots,  and  brilliantly 
colored  Japanese  carp  and  Paradise  fish  for 
aquariums  to  round  out  an  income  of  nearly 
$1,200  an  acre. 

While  "practical"  farmers  work  through 
dusty  furrows  to  harvest  grain  or  cotton  for  a 
lluctuating  market,  Mr.  Shaw  punts  his  dory 
through  rows  of  water  blossoms  that  are  always 
in  demand  at  good  prices.  Ten  pools  constitute 
his  lotus  and  lily  farm.  His  crop  is  spoken  for 
in  advance  by  big  hotels  in  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Washington.  He  began  this  work 
while  he  was  still  a  clerk,  and  he  soon  found  that 
the  income  from  the  lilies  equaled  his  salary 
and  decided  that  the  Government  would  have 
to  do  without  him. 

Of  course  he  went  at  his  new  work  system- 
atically and  his  lilies  are  planted  in  rows  as 
carefully  as  flowers  are  planted  on  land,  and 
different  varieties  are  kept  separate.  Mr. 
Roy  Grand  all,  who  sends  this  story  to  The 
World's  Work,  says  that  INIr.  Shaw's  yield 
from  his  water-farm  is  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  times  that  of  the  average  dry-land  farm 
in  the  country. 

IV 

Mr.  F.  S.  Terry,  first  vice-president  of 
the  National  Electric  Lamp  Company,  has 
arranged  his  work  so  systematically  that  he 
can  carry  his  office  with  him  wherever  he 
wishes  to  go  without  inconvenience  and  with 
the  loss  of  no  time  except  the  time  con- 
sumed in  the  traveling.  This  is  his  own 
account  of  his  experience: 

"I  began  the  plan  of  establishing  my  office 
in  the  country  during  the  summer  about  five 
years  ago.  My  traveling  office  includes  tables, 
chairs,  files,  waste  baskets,  cabinets  for 
stationery,  and  such  things.  These  are  packed 
in  two  trunks,  and  a  tent  in  a  third  trunk. 
When  the  outfit  is  set  up,  the  trunks  go  together 
and  make  a  comfortable  couch.  Practically 
everything  serves  a  double  purpose,  one  pur- 
pose when  the  outfit  is  packed  and  another 
when  the  office  is  set  up.  Everything  is  hght 
and  strong  and  it  all  goes  together  so  that  it 
is  convenient  when  in  use.  I  think  it  is 
rather  more  convenient  than  our  regular  office 
arrangements,  because  it  is  more  compact 
and  within  easier  reach.  I  believe  that  with 
it  I  accomplish  more  work  and  better  work 
than  if  I  remained  in  my  permanent  office. 

"We  have  about  twenty-five  factories,  located 


in  different  parts  of  the  country,  each  having 
its  manager,  and  all  receive  their  general 
directions  from  me.  I  know  that,  by  being 
away  from  home  at  some  place  where  I  am 
not  interrupted  by  those  who  would  bring  to 
my  attention  relatively  unimportant  matters, 
I  am  better  able  to  analyze  the  reports  from 
the  different  factories,  and  I  have  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  results.  My  most 
important  work  in  systematizing  the  business, 
so  that  it  will  be  under  firm  control,  is  done 
while  I  am  away  from  my  permanent  office. 
I  find  no  inconvenience  from  being  at  a  dis- 
tance and  out  of  reach  of  those  who  would 
otherwise  wish  to  consult  with  me.  I  usually 
have  connected  in  the  tent  a  long-distance 
telephone,  and  I  can  easily  be  reached  on 
matters  of  real  importance. 

"  I  must  often  have  conferences  with  several 
of  our  managers,  but  since  they  are  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  it  is  usually  quite  as 
convenient  to  have  a  conference  where  my 
temporary  office  is  as  at  my  permanent  office. 
The  comfort  of  attending  to  business  under 
such  conditions  is  immeasurably  increased. 

"One  who  is  unsystematic  might  find  it 
difficult  to  carry  on  his  business  with  office 
employees  at  a  distance,  and  the  office  files 
inaccessible;  and  it  required  some  experience 
to  work  out  all  these  details,  but  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  it.  It  is  seldom  that  I  lack  any- 
thing either  in  the  way  of  information  or 
of  supplies. 

"The  outfit,  excepting  the  tent,  is  quite  as 
serviceable  in  the  winter-time  at  a  hotel,  where 
I  can  arrange  to  attend  to  business  under  much 
the  same  comfortable  conditions.  Yet  nothing 
is  equal  to  the  tent,  which  enables  me  to  remain 
outdoors  in  the  fresh  air.  A  couple  of  years 
ago  I  took  the  essential  parts  of  the  outfit  on 
a  European  trip,  and  I  was  able  to  set  up  my 
office  wherever  I  remained  long  enough, 
and  to  carry  on  my  business  in  the  usual  way. 
But  then,  of  course,  more  of  my  correspondence 
was  attended  to  by  others,  and  there  was  a 
greater  delay  in  reports  and  letters  reaching 
me.  But  when  I  landed  in  New  York  I  was 
in  reasonably  good  touch  with  our  factories,  and 
a  few  days'  attention  to  the  mail  that  had 
accumulated  while  I  was  crossing  the  ocean, 
put  me  into  as  good  control  as  if  I  had  remained 
in  my  office.  I  found  a  use  for  the  office  tent 
last  winter  by  setting  it  up  in  Florida. 

"I  presume  that  there  are  many  business  men 
whose  work  could  not  be  carried  on  under  the 
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same  conditions,  but  the  plan  would  be  found 
of  great  advantage  from  a  business,  as  well  as 
a  personal,  standpoint  to  those  whose  work 
is  of  such  a  kind  as  to  permit  it." 

TWO  MEN  AND  THEIR  HIGH  LIVES 

THE  death  of  Professor  Charles  Eliot 
Norton,  of  Harvard  University,  at  a  ripe 
age,  brought  a  keen  feeling  of  personal  loss  to 
many  men  of  fine  spirit  and  high  ideals  on  both 
sides  of  the  ocean.  For  he  had  the  rare  and 
indefinable  gifts  of  inspiring  men  who  sat 
under  him  and  of  making  friendships  with 
great  men  of  his  own  generation.  A  chance 
meeting  with  Ruskin,  when  they  were  both 
young,  led  to  a  close  friendship  that  lasted 
till  Ruskin  died  and  left  to  Professor  Norton 
the  intimate  task  of  his  literary  executor- 
ship. He  had  the  same  relation  to  James 
Russell  Lowell.  He  served  Carlyle  and  George 
William  Curtis,  too,  in  essentially  the  same 
way.  A  man  whom  such  men  loved  and  got 
inspiration  from  was  a  man  of  large  resources 
of  mind  and  spirit.  There  could  be  no  better 
explanation  of  him  than  this  by  his  associate. 
Professor  George  H.  Palmer : 

"The  methods  of  Mr.  Norton  were  superbly  out 
of  date  in  our  specialistic  time.  He  sa,w  in  the  fine 
arts  the  embodiment  of  man's  deepest  and  most 
durable  ideals:  and  with  almost  a  religious  fervor 
he  brought  these  to  bear  on  every  aspect  of  the  petty 
and  careless  fife  around  him.  He  has  been  a 
preacher  of  reverence  to  a  headlong  age.  Both  for 
faculty  and  students,  Mr.  Norton  himself  has  been 
more  important  than  what  he  has  said." 

Professor  Norton's  death  aroused  echoes  of 
the  strangely  perverse  controversy  that  some 
of  his  comments  on  public  affairs  in  his  old  age 
provoked  —  the  controversy  that  the  so-called 
"practical"  world  often  raises  with  men  who 
are  somewhat  removed  from  the  most  active 
work  of  the  moment;  for  a  part  at  least  of  the 
practical  world  insists  that  such  men  must 
accept  its  momentary  creeds  or  confess  that 
the  cultivated  life  is  a  failure.  This  disposition 
may  itself  be  called  a  shortcoming,  if  not  a 
failure,  of  the  American  "practical"  world. 
Professor  Norton's  notions  about  our  occu- 
pancy of  the  Philippines,  for  example,  were, 
let  us  say,  impractical.  But  Professor  Norton 
knew  nothing  about  this  i)roblcm;  and  surely 
he  was  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  being  mis- 
taken about  such  a  thing  without  making  void 
the  value  of  a  rich  life  and  an  inspiring  person- 
ality.    There  is  a  strain  of  Philistinism    that 


runs  through  much  of  American  life  which 
would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not  so  serious  a 
defect. 

The  writer  of  this  paragraph  recalls  a  whole 
afternoon  spent  in  Professor  Norton's  library 
in  talk  about  the  war  with  Spain.  To  him  it 
seemed  wicked,  and  he  argued  its  wickedness 
with  such  charm  that  the  result  he  produced 
was  not  conviction  but  something  far  finer 
than  conviction  — ■  the  influence  of  a  spirit  that 
had  so  high  and  far-reaching  an  outlook  on  the 
world  that  a  passing  incident  like  the  war 
with  Spain  was  of  too  little  importance  to 
dispute  about. 

Men  who  inspire  are  too  rare  to  quarrel  with 
or  to  quarrel  about. 

II 

Dr.  Daniel  C.  Gilman  was  a  man  of  a  dif- 
ferent temperament  from  Professor  Norton's; 
and  the  definite  and  measurable  results  of  his 
work  were  greater.  He  did  one  great  construc- 
tive piece  of  work — he  did  more  than  one  most 
useful  high  task  —  but  one  achievement  stands 
as  historic  in  American  intellectual  progress. 
He  shaped  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  such 
a  way  as  to  remodel  all  higher  American 
education.  We  had  no  university,  properly 
so  called,  in  1876,  when  he  brought  together 
the  group  of  great  investigators  whose  work 
instantly,  and  for  the  first  time,  set  the  eyes  of 
the  scientific  world  on  an  American  institution. 
Our  true  university  development  dates  from 
that  achievement. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  and  Medical 
School  are  the  most  obvious  definite  results 
of  that  new  era  in  our  scientific  training;  but 
the  work  done  in  other  departments  of  science 
in  the  university  proper  has  proved  the 
soundness  of  the  plan  that  Dr.  Gilman  followed, 
which  was  an  adaptation  —  practically  a 
transplanting  —  of  the  German  method.  The 
work  at  Johns  Hopkins  vivified  the  higher 
work  at  all  our  colleges;  and  American 
universities,  properly  so  called,  began  to  exist. 

So  strong,  indeed,  became  the  scientific 
impulse,  that  the  barren  borrowing  of  the 
method  by  the  students  of  literature  has  for 
a  full  generation  made  the  higher  humanistic 
studies  of  our  universities  mere  graveyards 
of  literary  suicides;  and  men  who  ought  to 
have  become  men  of  cultivation  and  of  pro- 
duction became  mere  philologists 

But  this,  too,  like  the  Philistine  criticism 
of  Professor  Norton,  will  swiftly  pass  and  is 
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of  little  moment.  For  the  putting  of  American 
universities  in  the  right  attitude  to  science  and 
arming  them  with  the  right  method  was  an 
historic  achievement ;  and  this  was  the  work 
of  Dr.  Gilman  more  than  of  any  other  one  man. 

LET  THE  STOCK-EXCHANGE  REFORM  ITSELF 

A  REFORM  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  to  meet  the  demands  of 
decency  and  the  standards  of  common  honesty 
is  urgently  needed.  No  one  who  knows  the 
truth,  or  even  a  small  part  of  the  truth,  about 
the  institution  and  its  methods  will  deny  this. 
But  this  reform  ought  to  come  from  within, 
ought  to  be  made  by  the  Exchange  itself,  and 
ought  to  be  made  now.  Upon  the  clean, 
strong  men  on  the  inside  devol\'es  the  duty  of 
cleaning  house.  If  there  are  three  such  men 
in  the  membership  of  the  Exchange  who  will 
now  vigorously  devote  themselves  to  this  task 
it  can  be  accomplished.  The  constitution  of 
the  Exchange  supplies  the  only  weapon  needed. 
It  gives  to  its  governors  powers  of  correction, 
of  discipline,  and  even  of  business  life  and 
death.  The  trouble  has  been,  and  is,  that  the 
strongest  men  have  not  taken  control.  One 
or  two  of  its  presidents  have  at  times  shown 
evidences  of  real  power,  but  they  did  not 
long  remain  presidents.  Either  they  resigned, 
or  they  were  voted  out  by  the  irresponsible 
crowd,  who  wanted  a  free  hand  and  no  dicta- 
torship of  morals  or  of  methods. 

The  cjuestion  is  this:  will  the  Stock  Exchange 
recognize  its  responsibilities?  If  it  will,  it 
must  pick  its  strongest  and  most  resolute  men 
and  give  them  authority  with  instructions 
to  use  it.  Else,  at  any  time,  some  outside 
power  —  a  state  commission,  or  some  such 
body  —  will  take  from  the  governors  their 
plenary  powers  and  their  freedom  of  action, 
and  the  Exchange  will  be  regulated  from 
Albany.  One  or  the  other  of  these  things 
is  sure  to  happen. 

The  Stock  Exchange  members,  as  a  class, 
are  irresponsible.  They  bluster  and  fume 
as  children  under  correction.  And  these 
make  the  task  of  reform  difficult.  But  the 
public  will  not  always  endure  such  revelations 
of  methods  as  the  trial  of  Morse  brought  out, 
the  sordid  speculator  who  debauched  the 
bank  where  he  was  a  trustee  of  other  persons' 
money,  to  enrich  himself  by  gambling  on  the 
Exchange. 

A  quick  and  thorough  reform  from  within 
is  the  more  desirable  because  reform   from 


without  would  be  accompanied  with  whole- 
sale denunciation  and  indiscriminate  abuse 
by  reckless  journals  which  would  cause  the 
public  to  forget  that,  in  spite  of  its  sins,  the 
Stock  Exchange  is  a  part  of  the  machinery  of 
commerce,  and  a  very  important  part.  Those 
who  would  abolish  it  have  offered  no  substitute 
to  do  its  legitimate  work.  The  wise  way  to 
remedy  the  abuses  even  of  Wall  Street,  is  not 
to  ignore  its  manifest  uses.  And  the  wise 
time  to  do  it  is  before  the  storm  bursts  that  is 
already  brewing. 

WILL   THE   CORN-FIELDS   FURNISH   US  PAPER  ? 

THE  Government  Forest  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  have  been 
making  experiments  to  find  a  substitute  for 
wood-pulp  in  paper-making.  The  experiments 
are  ])aid  for  by  an  appropriation  made  by  the 
last  Congress.  Dr.  H.  S.  Bristol,  the  Govern- 
ment chemist,  who  has  been  conducting  the 
experiments,  has  already  demonstrated  that 
good  paper  can  be  made  from  corn-stalks. 

Dr.  Bristol  and  his  associates  are  not  yet 
ready  to  say  that  paper  can  be  made  from 
corn-stalks  cheaper  than  from  wood,  and,  of 
course,  the  new  paper  will  not  be  a  commercial 
product  until  it  can  be  marketed  as  cheaply  as 
the  wood-pulp  paper.  But  the  continuation 
of  the  experiments  shows  that  the  Government 
scientists  hope  to  make  the  process  cheajx 
Meanwhile  a  private  company  has  been 
organized  to  make  paper  from  corn-stalks 
and  from  waste  sugar-cane,  or  bagasse,  with 
an  expectation  of  commercial  success. 

At  the  same  time.  United  States  Consul- 
General  Richard  Guenther  reports  from 
Germany  that  a  sugar-planter  in  the  Island  of 
Trinidad  has  built  a  mill  and  makes  paper 
from  sugar-cane  stalks.  The  mill  cost  $85,000, 
and  the  planter  claims  that  it  has  made  paper 
worth  $24  a  ton,  by  a  process  so  inexpensive 
that  it  will  now  pay  to  grow  cane  for  paper 
alone  and  make  sugar  as  a  by-product. 

This  effort  is  not  new.  Experiments  with 
corn-stalk  pulp  have  been  made  for  some  years 
past,  and  many  prominent  makers  and  users 
of  paper  do  not  believe  they  can  succeed. 

Yet  if  corn-stalk  and  bagasse  paper  can 
be  made  cheap,  it  will  bring  an  increased 
income  for  corn-growers  and  cane-planters 
and  the  saving  of  the  fast  disappearing  forests 
of  spruce,  hemlock,  and  poplar.  Whatever 
the  corn-growers  get  for  their  stalks  will  be 
almost  entirely  clear  profit,  for  corn-stalks  are 
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now  of  little  value.  The  waste  cane,  or 
bagasse,  has  a  fuel  value,  but,  if  it  is  used  for 
paper-making,  there  will  be  a  wider  market 
for  it  and  this  will  give  added  value. 

The  price  of  paper,  particularly  paper  used 
by  the  daily  press,  is  steadily  rising  because  of 
the  decrease  in  the  supply  of  pulp-wood  and 
the  advantage  which  has  been  taken  of  this 
fact.  If  the  price  should  continue  to  rise,  the 
newspapers  and  periodicals  to  which  we  have 
become  accustomed  at  such  very  low  prices 
will  become  dearer  unless  a  cheap  substitute  is 
found  for  pulp.  In  1907,  301,484  more  cords 
of  wood  wx're  cut  for  making  paper  than  in 
the  previous  year,  in  spite  of  the  increased 
import  of  186,500  cords  at  more  than  $6  a 
ton  duty.  The  demand,  especially  for  spruce,  is 
increasing  much  faster  than  it  can  be  supplied. 
Already  there  are  whole  watersheds  deforested 
and  ruined  by  the  ])aper  mills'  demand  for 
])ulp.  Some  other  material  for  paper  must 
soon  be  found;  and,  if  these  experiments  with 
corn-stalks,  waste  cane,  and  cotton-stalks  prove 
their  promise,  it  is  a  discovery  of  very  great 
economic  and  social  importance. 

THE  BATTLE  LINE  AGAINST  CONSUMPTION 

THE  resolutions  of  the  International  Con- 
gress on  Tuberculosis  that  was  held 
in  Washington  are  not  exciting  reading  mat- 
ter; but  it  would  be  hard  to  find  more  impor- 
tant advice  in  the  whole  world  than  these  wise 
recommendations : 

(i)  That  health  authorities  should  be  noti- 
fied of  and  should  register  every  case  of 
tuberculosis. 

(2)  That  all  means  should  be  used  to  pre- 
vent contagion  from  man  to  man,  which  is 
the  most  imj)ortant  source  of  the  disease. 

(3)  That  all  means  should  be  used  to  pre- 
vent contagion  from  bovine  tuberculosis  and 
that  the  possibility  of  the  propagation  of  this 
to  man  be  recognized. 

(4)  That  the  public  and  all  Governments 
be  urged  to  establish  hospitals,  sanatoria,  and 
camps. 

(5)  That  well-considered  factory  laws,  child- 
labor  laws,  laws  regarding  women's  work,  etc., 
be  insisted  on. 

(6)  That  instruction  in  school  and  personal 
hygiene  be  given  in  all  schools, 

(7)  That  colleges  require  for  entrance  and 
for  graduation  studies  in  hygiene  and 
sanitation. 

There   would    be   no   more   cases   of   con- 


sumption within  a  generation  than  there  are 
now  cases  of  smallpox,  if  these  recommenda- 
tions were  rigidly  and  universally  followed. 

RAW  OYSTERS  AND  TYPHOID 

TEN  or  twelve  years  ago  it  was  discovered 
that  people  caught  typhoid  fever  by  eat- 
ing raw  oysters,  clams,  and  cockles.  Thereupon 
oysters  were  collected  from  beds,  examined 
microscopically,  and  discovered  to  be  swarming 
with  typhoid  bacilli.  Since  then  a  score  or 
more  of  small  outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever  have 
been  directly  traced  by  the  health  authorities 
of  England,  France,  Germany,  and  in  a  few 
instances  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  to  the 
eating  of  infected  oysters  or  cockles.  How 
great  the  danger  is  is  answered  by  the  explana- 
tion that  follows,  which  has  been  made  for 
The  World's  Work  by  Dr.  C.  Woods 
Hutchinson. 

Of  course,  the  total  number  of  cases  of 
typhoid  which  can  be  traced  to  oysters  or 
cockles  is  small,  and  will  probably  always 
remain  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of 
the  total.  But  the  danger,  nevertheless,  is  a 
real  one;  and  as  all  that  is  needed  for  its 
avoidance  is  the  exercise  of  a  little  sanitary 
common  sense,  and  an  intelligent  enforcement 
of  the  laws,  it  is  worth  paying  attention  to. 

The  oyster  does  not  produce  the  typhoid 
bacilli.  It  collects  them  from  the  discharges 
of  previous  cases  of  the  disease,  which  have 
been  brought  from  the  mouths  of  sewers. 
How  widespread  this  possibility  of  sewage  con- 
tamination is  may  be  most  uncomfortablv 
shown  by  the  investigations  of  the  Merchants' 
Association  of  New  York.  They  showed  that, 
of  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  oysters  taken 
from  the  beds  all  up  and  down  New  York 
harbor  and  in  the  bays  of  Long  Island,  into 
which  sewage  empties,  some  70  per  cent,  were 
found  to  contain  the  commonest  bacterium 
of  sewage,  the  well  known  colon  bacillus,  a 
normal  inhabitant  of  the  human  alimentarv 
canal.  Wherever  the  colon  bacillus  can  get,  the 
typhoid  bacillus  can  get  also.  If  any  one  of 
the  thousands  of  individuals  whose  discharges 
go  into  that  sewer  happens  to  be  suft'cring 
from  typhoid,  the  oyster  may  catch  the  bacilli. 
Not  only  may,  but  it  is  likely  to,  for  its  food 
consists  of  the  ooze  swept  down  from  the 
sewers  and  streams  with  its  swarming  bacterial 
life.  The  oyster's  whole  free  surface  is  covered 
with  tiny  cilia,  or  vibrating  microscopic  hairs, 
which,  by  their  incessant  lashings,  keep  a  stream 
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of  water  continually  pouring  through  its  shell 
and  across  its  mouth  and  gills.  It  is  literally 
a  living  sponge-traj)  for  bacteria.  It  is  protected 
above  and  below  by  limestone  plates,  fastened 
together  at  the  rear,  or  hinge,  by  an  ingenious 
elastic  ligament,  so  attached  that,  whenever 
the  little  round,  scallop-like  disc  near  the 
middle  of  his  body  is  relaxed,  the  sliells  keep 
open.  The  mouth  is  shut  only  in  the  presence 
of  danger,  and  by  a  distinct  muscular  effort. 

The  oyster  farmers  discovered  that  the 
oysters  grew  and  thrived  as  the  water  around 
them  became  muddier  and  muddier.  Their 
motto  came  to  be:  The  muddier  the  water  the 
fatter  the  oyster.  They  accordingly,  by  a  series 
of  transplantations,  brought  the  oysters  each 
time  nearer  in  shore,  finally  landing  them  close 
to  the  mouths  of  rivers  and  streams,  and  even 
of  sewers.  The  English  Local  Government 
Board  actually  discovered  two  or  three  enter- 
prising "agriculturalists"  of  this  class,  who, 
for  their  final  ripening  bed,  habitually  used  a 
nice  little  evenly  bottomed  pocket  just  at  the 
mouth  of  a  small  sewer.  And  their  oysters 
were  noted  for  their  fatness  and  delicacy  of 
flavor. 

We  should  suffer  more  but  for  the  fact  that 
the  oysters  free  themselves  from  typhoid  bacilli 
in  from  forty-eight  to  seventy-two  hours,  if 
kept  in  pure  sea-water;  and  oysters  are  usually 
kept  from  two  to  four  days  in  water  before 
being   put   upon   the   market. 

Although,  therefore,  not  more  than  a  fraction 
of  I  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  of  typhoid  are 
due  to  oysters,  it  is  eminently  worth  while  to 
guard  against  this  source  of  infection  by  patrol- 
ling the  oyster  beds,  to  see  that  they  are  kept 
well  away  from  the  mouths  of  sewers,  and  out 
of  reach  of  sewage  contamination;  and  by 
insisting  that  all  oysters,  excepting  those  known 
to  be  above  suspicion,  should  be  submitted  to 
a  "quarantine"  or  self-cleansing  period  in  pure 
sea- water  before  being  marketed.  The  Board 
of  Health  of  New  York  City  has  very  properly 
passed  rules  against  the  sale  of  oysters  gath- 
ered in  suspicious  waters. 

SOME  EDITORIAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

THE  WORLD'S  WORK  will  contain 
during  the  coming  year,  among  other 
articles  and  series  of  articles  presently  to  be 
announced,  a  series  on  the  Invention  and  the 
Development  of  the  Telephone  and  the  scldom- 
thought-of  Great  Changes  that  it  has  brought  in 
Business  and  Social  Life;   on  Our  Land  as  it 


was  when  the  White  Man  came  (with  its  great 
forests  and  even  flowing  rivers  and  uneroded 
hills),  as  it  now  is  under  our  wasteful  use;  as  it 
will  become  if  this  waste  continue,  and  as  it  may 
be  made  by  right  Conservation  —  a  vivid, 
graphic  story  of  the  very  basis  of  our  prosperity 
and  of  our  chance  to  enlarge  it  —  by  Mr. 
Gifford  Pinchot,  United  States  Forester  and 
chairman  of  the  National  Conservation  Com- 
mission, to  whom,  more  than  to  any  other  one 
man,  is  due  the  revolution  in  thought  about 
this  subject  which  is  taking  place. 

Closely  connected  with  the  organized  effort 
to  make  better  use  of  our  national  resources 
is  the  effort  to  improve  living  conditions  and 
methods  of  work  on  the  farm.  The  W^orld's 
Work  will  publish  articles  telling  of  the  im- 
j)rovcment  in  agriculture  and  in  home  life,  as 
shown  by  records  of  specific  rural  communities. 

Mr.  Edgar  Allan  Forbes,  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  The  W7)RLd's  Work,  has  carried  out  a 
long-cherished  plan,  which  he  made  a  year  ago, 
and  gone  to  Africa;  and  he  will  write  about 
"The  White  Man's  Africa,"  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent appropriated  by  each  Government,  the 
use  that  each  is  making  of  it ;  the  future  of  each 
—  what  the  white  man  is  doing  and  can  do. 
Mr.  Forbes  (with  pen  and  camera)  is  now 
in  the  interior;  and  his  articles  will  appear  as 
soon  as  he  can  write  and  dispatch  them. 

The  English  student  of  world  poHtics,  Mr. 
B.  L.  Putnam- Weale,  has  written  several 
articles  on  "The  Conflict  of  Color;  the  Great 
Modern  World-Problem";  How  Color  divides 
the  world;  the  Yellow  World;  India,  Egypt, 
the  Near  East;  the  Black  Problem;  how  some 
race  conflicts  have  been  met  and  how  others 
promise  trouble  —  a  world-review. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Farmer  whose 
college-bred  son  also  is  a  farmer  —  the  story  of 
an  Englishman  who  came  with  a  very  small 
sum  to  the  United  States  to  till  the  earth ;  how 
he  soon  lost  it;  how  he  started  again; 
gradually  succeeded;  reared  a  family;  made 
money;  became  a  man  of  accomplishments 
and  of  delightful  hobbies;  is  worth  $ioo,oco; 
whose  son  is  also  proud  to  be  a  farmer;  and 
who  would  not  exchange  places  with  any  mem- 
ber of  the  British  House  of  Lords,  which  he 
visited  last  year. 

A  Story  of  Profit  Sharing  and  Its  Benefits: 
a  Personal  Experience,  by  Mr.  N.  O.  Nelson, 
of  St.  Louis  —  the  autobiography  of  an  ener- 
getic and  successful  industrial  and  social 
reformer.    It  is,  too,  the/Story  of  a  hopeful  and 
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contented  life,  full  of  practical  faith  in  mankind 
and  of  indefatigable  helpfulness. 

Mr.  Carnegie's  second  article  (next  month) 
will  set  forth  his  complete  confidence  in  the 
continued  rise  of  Labor  until  it  comes  to  own 
Capital  —  a  prediction  that  this  close 
cooperation  (approaching  the  practical  absorp- 
tion of  Capital  by  Labor)  will  be  the  ultimate 
form  of  industrial  work.     It  may,  coming  from 


Mr.  Carnegie,  fairly  be  called  a  sensational 
article. 

Lord  Northcliffe,  now  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  London  Times  and  the  owner  of  more  peri- 
odicals than  any  other  man  and  the  most  widely 
informed  man  about  journalism  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  will  write  for  an  early  number  an 
illustrated  article  on  "  Great  Newspapers  of 
the  World  and  how  they  Handle  News." 


WHEN    CAUTION    PAYS    THE    INVESTOR 


ONE  of  the  biggest  speculators  and 
gamblers  in  Wall  Street  once  said: 
"I  don't  care  how  reckless  I  am 
at  night,  up  at  my  hotel.  The  time  to  be 
careful  is  between  10  a.m.  and  3  p.m.,  when 
the  Stock  Exchange  is  open." 

That  man  always  considered  himself  a 
careful  man.  He  made  half  a  dozen  fortunes 
in  Wall  Street,  and  lost  two  or  three  of  them. 
He  kept  the  rest,  but  he  is  pretty  certain  to 
go  back  to  the  Street  again  some  day. 

Another  man,  now  one  of  the  big  investors 
of  the  country,  has  a  slightly  different  idea. 

"I  have  always  made  money,"  he  says, 
"by  becoming  what  one  might  call  reckless 
when  the  rest  of  the  world  was  scared;  and 
I  have  kept  it  by  getting  scared  when  the 
rest  of  the  world  got  reckless!" 

That  is  the  true  principle  of  scientific 
investment.  It  cannot,  however,  be  left  to 
stand  alone;  for  it  tells  only  half  the  story. 
WTiat  this  man  means  by  recklessness  is 
really  the  truest  kind  of  caution.  At  such  a 
time  as  last  winter,  when  every  man  one  met 
talked  of  receiverships,  of  bank  failures,  and 
of  personal  catastro])hes  that  threatened  even 
the  wealthiest  men  of  the  country,  this  investor 
was  buying  for  cash  right  and  left.  He  bought 
gilt-edge  bonds,  high-grade  stocks,  middle- 
class  bonds,  and  fairly  reputable  railroad 
stocks  in  immense  amounts.  They  were 
paid  for  and  put  into  a  vault  as  big  as  a  small 
room,  down  near  the  market-place. 

That  would  be  sheer  recklessness  for  the 
average  investor.  It  was  not  for  this  buyer. 
Three  expert  statisticians  were  working  day 
and  night  in  those  times,  finding  out  for  him 
the  truth  about  the  stocks  and  bonds  that 
he  seemed  to  buy  with  such  careless  abandon. 


He  bought  nothing  that  could  not  stand  the 
test  of  this  expert  examination.  His  "reck- 
lessness" was  not  buying  with  his  eyes  shut, 
but  with  his  eyes  very  wide  open  indeed. 

Then  came  the  period  of  advancing  prices 
and  of  pools  in  the  market  that  were  putting 
the  prices  higher  every  day.  For  months 
he  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  these  financial 
g}^mnastics.  Then  he  set  his  men  at  work 
again  in  earnest,  this  time  not  to  discover 
what  one  might  buy,  but  what  one  ought  to  sell. 
If  the  market  price  were  higher  than  he  would 
pay  in  normal  times  for  a  particular  security, 
that  was  considered  a  good  reason  for  selling 
it;  for  a  wise  investor  will  not  care  to  keep 
securities  that  he  could  not  afford  to  buy  at 
their  current  prices 

The  time  to  be  careful,  then,  is  when  the 
temper  of  the  investing  and  speculative  world 
is  inclined  to  recklessness.  But  it  is  not  easy 
to  know  just  when  such  a  time  comes.  There 
is  no  rule-of-thumb  by  which  the  outsider 
may  measure  the  markets  and  say,  "This  is 
a  reckless  market,"  or  "This  is  a  careful 
market."  Ninety-nine  men  out  of  a  hundred 
follow  the  crowd,  catch  its  temper,  and  do 
not  recognize  the  danger  in  which  they  stand, 
nor  the  opportunities  that  they  pass  by,  until 
it  is  too  late. 

Yet  there  are  certain  signs,  not  infallible, 
nor  always  very  clear,  by  which  a  man  may 
judge  of  the  investing  conditions  that  exist. 
This  article  is  written  to  make  clear  some  of 
the  signs,  so  that,  perhaps,  a  few  men  may 
learn  to  see  the  moment  of  opportunity  and 
the  moment  of  danger  to  the  investor. 

Wlien  the  public  investing  temper  is  reck- 
less, Wall  Street  is  the  happiest  place  on  earth. 
Every  shop  is  full  of  optimism.    The  market- 
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letters  stream  forth  from  the  printing  houses 
of  the  down-town  district,  carrying  with  them 
tales  of  prosperity  and  alluring  calls  to  "come 
on  in."  I  think  the  men  that  write  these 
letters  usually  believe  that  they  are  writing 
the  truth.  I  once  lost  a  good  friend  because 
he  could  not  persuade  me  that  Missouri  Pacific 
was  going  to  be  worth  $150  per  share  within 
a  few  months.  He  had  listened  too  long  to 
the  voice  of  the  charmer,  and  a  criticism  of 
his  "pet  stock"  was  a  criticism  of  him. 

At  any  rate,  these  letters,  written  in  good 
faith  or  not,  are  scattered  all  over  the  country. 
They  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  "financial  news" 
in  country  newspapers,  for  they  come  to  the 
editor  free  of  cost.  He  cannot  afford  to  keep 
a  correspondent  in  Wall  Street,  and  the 
regular  press  dispatch  is  merely  a  list  of 
prices  and  little  more.  He,  therefore,  makes 
a  column  of  "news"  from  the  letters  that 
come  to  him  from  the  brokerage  houses. 
That  is  natural,  and  one  may  not  criticize  it. 

It  is  a  good  index  to  the  temper  of  the  Street. 
If  the  letters  are  full  of  rhapsodies  over  "new 
high  records,"  of  glowing  descriptions  of  some 
particular  stock,  of  fervid  appreciations  of  the 
latest  annual  report  of  some  railroad  —  take 
in  your  extra  canvas  and  look  out  for  squalls. 
Remember  that  the  letter,  in  all  human 
j)robability,  was  written  by  a  young  fellow 
working  hard  at  $25  per  week,  and  that  he 
has  to  reflect  the  opinions  of  his  superiors 
or  lose  his  job.  He  often  comes  to  believe 
Ihe  things  that  he  writes:  but  that  will  not 
help  you  if  he  is  wrong. 

Another  sign,  more  subtle  and  more  accu- 
rate, is  the  outbreak  of  what  Wall  Street 
knows  as  "undenvriting."  The  country 
calls  it  "financing."  It  means  that  the  big 
corporations  all  at  once  determine  that  they 
ought  to  sell  a  lot  of  stock  or  bonds  to  prepare 
the  way  for  new  building,  etc.  If,  within  a 
couple  of  months,  you  happen  to  read  in  the 
newspapers  that  six  or  seven  of  the  big  rail- 
roads have  sold  large  bond  issues,  it  is  a  time 
for  caution.  A  man  does  his  borrowing  at 
the  moment  when  he  thinks  his  credit  is  best. 
So  does  a  corporation.  Its  credit  is  usually 
at  its  best  when  the  stocks  are  at  their  highest. 
The  fact  that  half  a  dozen  executive  com- 
mittees, composed  of  the  keenest  financiers 
that  can  be  gathered  together,  all  at  once 
determine  to  borrow  large  amounts  of  money 
means,  in  all  cases,  that  these  gentlemen 
think  the  stock  market  is  at  the  top. 


"I  don't  care  what  they  say  in  interviews," 
says  a  Wall  Street  cynic,  "for  it 's  what  they 
do  in  the  executive  committee  that  makes 
the  difference." 

That  is  truco  WTien  the  executive  com- 
mittees of  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Great  North- 
ern, the  Northern  Pacific,  and  the  St.  Paul 
met  their  respective  boards  of  directors  in  the 
autumn  of  1906,  you  may  be  sure  that  no 
member  of  any  of  these  bodies  said  in  so  many 
words:  "There  is  going  to  be  trouble:  let 
us  get  in  out  of  the  rain."  What  they  did 
say  was:  "It  would  be  wise  to  sell  stock  or 
bonds  and  get  ready  to  take  care  of  the  work 
we  have  to  do  for  the  next  year  or  two." 

Then  they  all  went  to  the  bankers,  and 
asked  what  would  sell  best.  Mr.  Hill's 
roads  sold  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  stock  at  par.  The  St.  Paul 
did  the  same  thing.  The  Union  Pacific 
arranged  with  the  bankers  for  a  great  bond 
issue.  The  \^anderbilt  roads  did  whatever 
the  bankers  told  them.  The  net  result 
was  that  the  big  companies  filled  up  their 
treasuries  against   the   storm. 

The  average  investor,  therefore,  may  find 
it  worth  while  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  executive 
committees;  for  what  the  executive  committees 
do  is  the  result  of  their  own  judgment,  of  the 
judgment  of  the  great  bankers,  and  of  the 
concentrated  market  wisdom  of  a  hundred 
men,  all  trained  to  mark  the  rise  and  the  fall 
of  the  financial  tides.  Only  a  few  men  who 
really  know  ever  talk  about  the  market  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  they  generally 
are  adepts  in  the  art  of  circumlocution. 

The  "rumor  market"  is  well  worth  watch- 
ing. It  is  almost  unfailing  that  a  very  busy 
market,  with  high  prices  and  in  a  more  or  less 
dangerous  position  so  far  as  the  investor  is 
concerned,  is  full  of  wild  tales  about  the  stocks 
of  particular  properties.  No  one  can  tell 
exactly  where  these  stories  originate.  One 
of  the  best  that  came  to  the  surface  this  year 
originated  in  a  game  of  bridge-whist  on  a 
morning  train.  It  was  all  over  the  Street 
by  noon  and  caused  a  5-point  rise  in  the  stock. 
The  general  offices  of  the  railroad  that  issued 
the  stock  are  in  Montreal,  and  only  one  of  the 
bridge  players  had  ever  seen  the  railroad  — 
but  they  were  all  members  of  the  Stock 
Exchange.  It  took  two  days  to  get  an  oflficial 
denial  of  the  story  in  New  York,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  bridge  players  had  profited  by 
its  effect  upon  the   market. 
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These  rumors  are  usually  deliberate  on  the 
part  of  the  men  that  originate  them,  but  they 
are  passed  on  from  mouth  to  mouth  by  men 
who  do  not  know  whether  they  are  true  or 
not.  They  cause  a  lot  of  buying  from  outside. 
They  keep  the  public  interested.  The  news- 
papers take  them  up,  do  their  best  to  find 
out  whether  they  are  true  or  not,  and  either 
deny  them  or  give  them  a  sort  of  doubtful 
credence.  The  point  is  that  no  one  can  tell 
whether  the  average  rumor  is  the  truth  or  not. 
Sometimes  it  takes  it  a  year  to  turn  out  to  be 
true,  and  very  often  after  it  has  been  officially 
denied  a  dozen  times.     For  that  reason,  any 


sort  of  favorable  rumor  finds  currency  at 
times  when  the  market  is  being  bolstered  up. 
It  is  not,  as  a  usual  thing,  wise  for  the  aver- 
age outside  investor  to  take  any  part  in  a 
market  that  is  full  of  very  favorable  stories 
about  corporations.  He  may  get  hold  of  the 
truth,  but  the  chances  are  against  him.  In 
fact,  a  market  full  of  rumors  of  coming  great 
things  is  a  market  that  ought  to  have  red  flags 
stuck  all  over  it.  It  is  full  of  pitfalls.  Remem- 
ber the  saying  of  a  great  and  successful  specu- 
lator: "I  have  kept  my  money  by  getting 
scared  when  the  rest  of  the  world  got  reckless." 

C.  M.   K. 


TWO  ''DONTS  "  FOR  LIFE  INSURANCE 
POLICY-HOLDERS 


A  MAN  who  has  a  high  conception  of  his 
duty  to  his  family  and  who  under- 
stands what  his  life  insurance  stands 
for  will  consider  it  a  partially  covered  debt 
until  all  the  premiums  are  paid.  It  is  true  that 
most  policies  have  a  surrender  value;  and, 
strictly  speaking,  to  the  extent  of  this  surrender 
value  they  might  be  counted  as  available  assets. 
Many  people  so  consider  them.  Others  go 
even  further  and  consider  their  insurance 
policies  as  a  kind  of  savings  account.  They 
feel  that  the  company  ought  to  give  them  back 
at  any  time  all  the  money  they  have  put  in, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  insurance  is  a  service 
for  which  a  man  should  pay  as  he  pays  for  any 
other  service. 

These  misconceptions  of  life  insurance  lead 
many  a  man  into  a  wrong  attitude  toward  his 
policy.  Considering  it  an  asset,  he  borrows 
money  on  it.  This  is  merely  delaying  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  he  owes  his  family  or,  in  case 
the  loan  is  not  repaid,  borrowing  from  his 
estate  in  the  future.  There  are  cases  in  which 
borrowing  money  on  a  life  insurance  policy  is 
wise.  It  is  better,  for  instance,  for  a  man  to 
borrow  money  on  his  life  insurance  to  educate 
his  children  than  to  neglect  their  education  in 
order  to  keej)  their  future  inheritance  intact. 
Yet,  as  a  rule,  borrowing  upon  life  insurance 
policies  is  a  bad  practice  and  it  arises,  like  most 
disastrous  financial  practices,  from  not  looking 
the  facts  squarely  in  the  face  —  in  this  case  from 


looking  upon  a  partially  paid  policy  purely  as 
an  asset  rather  than  a  partly  paid  debt. 

When  a  man  considers  his  policy  as  an 
asset  and  borrows  on  it,  the  policy  is  in 
danger  of  lapsing;  for  a  man  who  has  found 
it  hard  to  pay  regularly  his  debt  to  his  estate, 
finds  it  unbearable  to  pay  a  debt  raised 
on  a  debt,  and  lets  the  whole  policy  drop. 
Twelve  years  ago  Mr.  Miller,  the  actuary  of  the 
Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company, 
which  was  almost  alone  in  granting  loans  at 
that  time,  said  that  while  the  company's  experi- 
ence to  that  date  had  developed  no  evils,  "we 
should  find  a  very  much  greater  lapse  rate  with 
the  policies  that  have  borrowed  money  than 
with  those  which  have  not,"  and  that  "not  lo 
per  cent,  of  the  loans  that  are  made  on  policies 
are  ever  paid  off  during  ihe  existence  of  the 
policy."  At  that  time,  the  policy  loans  in  the 
Mutual  Benefit  did  not  equal  one-fifteenth  of 
the  premium  income.  Last  year,  during  the 
hard  times,  the  loans  in  the  three  largest  New 
York  companies  were  $170,731,934,  almost 
one-fourth  of  the  premium  income  and  some- 
what more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  net  reserves. 

Originally,  life  insurance  poHcies  did  not  have 
loan  values.  Loaning  to  policy-holders  is  not 
primarily  a  function  of  a  life  insurance  com- 
pany. But  when  the  race  for  business  became 
keen,  the  loan  proviso  as  a  special  feature 
proved  so  popular  that  all  the  companies  were 
forced  to  include  it  in  their  policies,  although 
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some  of  them,  notably  the  Connecticut  Mutual, 
did  it  unwilUngly,  because  they  did  not  consider 
it  an  insurance  company's  business.  It  is, 
however,  now  a  fixture  in  insurance;  for,  after 
the  upheaval  a  few  years  ago,  the  laws  passed 
gave  the  policy-holders  every  possible  privilege 
of  loan  and  surrender  value.  In  New  York, 
no  policy  (except  a  short-term)  is  legal  that  does 
not  have  a  loan  value.  While  it  seems  well  to 
give  this  privilege  for  the  benefit  of  special  cases, 
it  is  certainly  used  more  extensively  than  is  wise. 
For  example,  the  Northwestern  Mutual  of 
Milwaukee  received  $33,441,811  in  premiums 
in  1907,  had  a  net  reserve  of  $199,621,745,  and 
had  loaned  to  its  policy-holders  $30,211,832. 
Every  year  might  not  show  such  an  extensive 
use  of  the  loan  privilege,  but  it  is  extensive 
enough  —  particularly  in  hard  times  —  to  cause 
people  to  fool  themselves  about  their  financial 
standing  and  to  bring  about  many  lapsed 
policies. 

II 

President  Lincoln's  advice  about  not  chang- 
ing horses  while  crossing  a  stream  is  as  good  in 
life  insurance  as  it  is  in  war.  Changing  policies 
has  made  many  a  man's  insurance  cost  more; 
although  he  did  not  know  it.  The  common 
cause  of  the  change  is  the  "twister,"  an  agent 
who  advises  men  who  have  one  policy  to  sub- 
stitute another  kind  for  it.  The  advantage  to 
the  "twister"  in  this  is  that  he  gets  a  commis- 
sion on  the  second  policy. 

While  thus  benefiting  himself,  he  may  be 
benefiting  the  policy-holder,  too.  If  he  induces 
a  man  to  change  from  a  company  that  is  not 
safe  to  one  that  is  sound,  he  is  doing  that  man 
a  great  service;  for  safety  is  the  first  essential 
of  insurance.  It  is  true,  too,  that  a  man  who 
has  had  a  participating  fife  poHcy  hut  a  jew 
years  in  a  company  that  earns  but  a  2  per  cent, 
dividend  for  its  policy-holders  will  save  money 
by  changing  to  a  participating  policy  in  a  com- 
y)any  that  earns  20  per  cent.  But  many  of  the 
changes  which  the  "twisters"  advocate  benefit 
no  one  but  themselves.  The  more  reputable 
companies  do  not  countenance  "twisting." 
In  the  insurance  world  it  is  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
piratical   practice;  but  it  manages  to  flourish. 

Let  an  example  show  how  the  agents  are  able 
to  persuade  people  to  change,  even  against  their 
best  interests.  A  business  man  has  a  ten-thous- 
and-dollar, twenty-payment,  participating  life 
policy,  which  he  took  at  thirty  year?  of  age  and 
for  which  he  pays  $340  a  year.     He  has  paid 


five  premiums.  A  "  twister  "  comes  to  him  and 
says, 

"For  $310  a  year  I  can  give  you  a  twenty- 
payment,  ten-thousand-dollar,  non-participat- 
ing life  policy.  You  will  save  thirty  dollars  a 
year,  which  is  better  than  a  dividend  of  indefi- 
nite size;  and,  besides  that,  you  will  have  $930 
surrender  value  of  your  old  policy,  which  is 
enough  to  pay  the  premiums  on  your  new  policy 
for  three  years." 

This  sounds  plausible;  but  let  us  make  a 
comparison  of  the  business  man's  account  in 
case  he  retains  the  original  pohcy  with  his 
account  as  it  would  be  if  he  makes  the  '.hange 
proposed  by  the  agent.  Disregarding  interest, 
the  cost  of  the  two  alternatives  would  be  as 
follows: 

THE   COST   OF  "TWISTING " 


Cost  of  new  policy  at  $310  a  year  for 
twenty  years    ..... 

Less  $930  surrender  value  of  old  policy 
at  end  of  five  years 


),200 

930 


$5,270 
Cost    of  fifteen  remaining  years   of    old 

policy  at  $340  a  year       .         .         .        5,100 

Balance  in  favor  of  continuing  old  policy, 
disregarding  the  dividends,  which 
range  from  2  to  25  per  cent,  of  the 
premiums  in  different  companies      .        $170 

If  interest  were  figured  in  this  table,  as  it 
should  be  to  make  it  precise,  the  advantage 
would  be  much  greater  in  favor  of  continuing 
the  old  policy. 

It  is  very  hard  to  make  life  insurance  figures 
simple,  and  a  "twister"  can  make  a  costly 
change  to  the  policy-holder  look  like  an  econ- 
omy. This  is  the  reason  why  policy-holders 
should  be  wary  of  the  "twister."  The  reason 
why  the  companies  try  to  discourage  them  is 
obvious.  During  the  ten  years  1898-1907, 
twenty-five  of  the  leading  companies  suffered 
an  aggregate  loss  of  $4,339,387,509  in  lapsed 
and  surrendered  policies,  which  was  42  per  cent, 
of  the  new  insurance  written  during  that  decade. 
The  "twister"  is  partially  responsible  for  these 
surrendered  policies,  and  he  is  disliked  accord- 
ingly at  the  companies'  offices.  And  the  public 
may  be  concerned  in  this  waste  as  well  as  the 
insurance  officials;  for  ultimately,  of  course, 
it  is  the  pubHc  which  pays  the  bill. 

There  is  another  point  which  should  be  borne 
in  mind  when  the  "twister"  talks.  If  a  policy- 
holder's company  is  safe,  but  he  finds  that  his 
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insurance  is  more  than  lie  can  pay  for,  it  is  far 
better  for  him  to  change  the  form  of  his  poHcy 
in  the  company  in  which  he  is  already  insured 
than  to  change  to  another  company.  For, 
if  he  changes  his  policy  for  a  new  one  in  the 
same  company,  the  new  policy  will  be  dated 
back  to  the  date  of  the  original  and  he  will 
get  credit  for  the  payments  he  has  made.     It  is 


not  changing  horses  while  crossing  the  stream, 
but  merely  shifting  position. 

There  are  many  other  don'ts  for  the  policy- 
holder, but  first  of  all  come  the  two  explained 
above.  Don't  borrow  on  your  policy  and  don't 
change  companies  after  you  have  insured. 
There  are  exceptions  to  both  rules,  but,  in  most 
cases,  the  rules  hold  good. 


A  WATERFALL  TO  HAUL  MOUNTAIN 

TRAINS 


BY 


DONALD  CAMERON  SHAFER 


TWO  years  ago  a  party  of  hunters  went 
down  into  the  Tumwater  Canon 
of  the  Wenatchee  River,  Chelan 
County,  Washington,  where  they  found  a  young 
man  in  the  rough  clothing  of  an  exploring 
engineer  seated  on  a  ledge  of  rock  watching 
the  Wenatchee  tumble  over  the  rapids  toward 
the  distant  Columbia. 

"That  river  need  watching?"  called  one  of 
the  hunters,  jocosely. 

"Mr.  Hill  thinks  so,"  answered  the  young 
man,  as  he  jotted  down  some  figures  in  a  mem- 
orandum book.  "I've  been  watching  this 
stream  for  six  years  and  have  just  received 
orders  to  keep  on  the  job  for  another  season." 

"She  .surely  looks  wild,  tumblin'  over  them 
rocks,  but  it  don't  seem  as  though  she  could  do 
much  damage  to  this  God-forsaken  country. 
What  does  Old  Man  Hill  think  he  '11  find  by 
watchin'  the  Wenatchee  seven  years?" 

*'He  has  already  found  that  the  work  of 
100,000  horses  is  tumbling  over  those  rocks." 

"A  lot  of  good  the  work  of  100,000  horses 
will  do  anybody  in  this  wilderness,"  muttered 
the  guide,  "might  better  have  the  bosses!" 

Some  years  ago,  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill,  who  in  the 
past  so  accurately  measured  the  present  growth 
of  the  West,  heard  from  a  young  engineer  about 
this  river,  hidden  away  in  the  mountains,  with 
its  waste  of  enormous  water-power.  The  utili- 
zation of  this  idle  power  meant  the  saving  of 
coal  and  the  hastening  of  commerce  over  the 
Cascade  Mountains.  Hul  water-power  is  often 
intermittent;  it  is  plentiful  to-day  and  scarce 
to-morrow,    raging    in    early    spring,   only    to 


vanish  almost  entirely  after  the  snow  is  melted 
and  the  floods  have  gone.  In  harnessing  moun- 
tain torrents  it  is  easy  to  waste  millions.  It 
would  not  do  to  attempt  to  bridle  the  Wenatchee 
until  more  was  known  about  it.  ]Mr.  Hill 
ordered  several  young  men  to  watch  the  river. 
They  were  installed  at  a  permanent  camp, 
with  instruments  to  record  the  many  \agaries 
of  the  stream  and  measure  the  effects  of  winter 
and  summer  on  the  water-power.  E\-ery  fall 
of  rain  or  snow  was  carefully  recorded.  Twice 
a  day  the  flow  of  water  in  the  river  was  set  down. 
In  the  winter  the  young  men  tramped  on  snow- 
shoes  over  the  mountains  to  measure  the  snow- 
fall. One  hundred  and  ten  feet  of  snow  fell 
on  top  of  the  mountains  one  winter,  and  it  was 
twenty-two  feet  deep  when  packed  near  the 
canon. 

TWO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  HORSE-POWER 

After  six  years  of  this  study,  the  Great  North- 
ern Railroad  is  establishing  the  first  of  what  will 
be  a  string  of  power-houses  for  the  electrifica- 
tion of  the  western  division.  Enough  water 
rights  have  already  been  purchased,  including 
the  Wenatchee  and  Chelan  falls,  to  electrify 
the  Great  Northern  and  all  its  branches  from 
Seattle  to  Spokane,  furnishing  two  hundred 
thousand  horse-j)ower. 

The  most  important  four  miles  of  the  divi- 
sion is  between  Wellington  and  Cascade 
Tunnel,  where  the  costly  bore,  for  its  two  miles 
of  length  through  the  solid  rock,  pierces  the 
Cascade  Mountains.  This  j)articular  section 
of  the  road  has  given  much  trou])le  on  account 
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of  the  heavy  grade  and  ihedifficullyof  ventilat- 
ing the  tunnel  when  many  great  steam  loco- 
moti\'es  are  used  to  haul  the  trains.  The  elec- 
tric locomotives  will  accomplish  a  great  im- 
j)rovement  and  there  will  be  a  saving  of  coal, 
'f'he  electrical  ecjuipment  will  represent  the 
best  practice  and  the  latest  developments  in 
engineering  and  it  will  be  the  first  three-phase 
system  on  a  railroad  in  America.  When  the 
power-house  has  been  completed  and  the  elec- 
tricity, under  enormous  pressure,  is  flowing 
through  the  thirty-five  miles  of  transmission 
lines,  every  train  will  be  hauled  through  the 
tunnel  and  over  the  four  miles  of  road  by 
])Owcrful  electric  locomotives.  Each  loco- 
motive will  be  ecjuipped  with  four  electric 
motors,  rated  at  250  horse- power  each  con- 
tinuously, or  400  horse-power  for  one  hour,  or 
a  total  of  1,000  continuous  horse-power.  The 
current  will  be  su])plied  to  the  locomotives  at 
6,600  volts  and  each  will  be  capable  of  hauling 
a  500-ton  train  at  a  speed  of  15  miles  per  hour 
on  a  2  per  cent,  grade.  Two  of  these  locomo- 
tives may  be  coupled  together  and  controlled  by 
one  man  to  haul  a  i, coo-ton  train. 

GETTING   POWER   FROM  DOWN-GRADES 

On  the  descending  grade,  when  the  speed 
exceeds  liftecn  miles  per  hour,  the  motors  will 
become  generators  and  return  electrical  energy 
to  the  line  to  assist  other  trains  going  uphill. 
This  is  one  of  the  novel  parts  of  the  plan. 

The  Wenatchee  is  subject  to  sudden  rises  in 
the  spring  when  the  chinooks  from  the  west 
melt  the  deep  snows  of  the  mountains.  The 
concrete  dam  was  not  built  straight  across  the 
narrow  river,  therefore,  but  is  extended 
diagonally  across  and  up  the  stream  to  prevent 


the  water  Jjiling  up  behind  tiie  dam  when  the 
river  is  on  its  annual  rampage.  For  in  a  spread 
of  six  hundred  feet  the  water  can  escape  easily, 
whereas  a  straight  dam  only  a  hundred  feet 
across  would   back   up  the  water. 

The  largest  pipe-line  in  the  Northwest  carries 
the  water  from  the  dam  to  the  power-house  two 
miles  below,  2 10  feet  nearer  sea  level.  Near  the 
dam,  where  the  pressure  is  light,  the  pipe  is  of 
wood;  but  the  last  eighth  of  a  mile  is  of  steel, 
for  it  must  stand  great  pressure.  It  is  eight  and 
one-half  feet  in  diameter,  and  to  carry  it  across 
the  river  to  the  power-house  there  is  a  steel 
bridge  capable  of  carrying  a  locomotive  and  a 
heavy  train  of  cars.   This  bridge  is  200  feet  long. 

The  power  house  is  a  plain  concrete  building, 
situated  thirty-five  miles  from  the  Cascade 
Tunnel.  It  is  made  conspicuous  by  a  steel 
tower  210  feet  high,  which  supports  an  immense 
tank  provided  to  equalize  the  pressure  and 
prevent  a  collapse  of  the  pipe  in  case  of 
accident.  It  will  hold  a  million  gallons  of 
water  and  will  be  surrounded  by  a  bridgework 
of  structural  steel. 

The  power-house  plant  will  generate  12,000 
horse-power.  The  current  will  be  stepped  up 
to  33,000  volts  by  transformers  for  transmission. 
Early  next  January  the  water  will  be  turned  into 
the  huge  pipes  leading  to  the  great  impulse- 
wheels,  and  the  power  of  more  than  ten  thous- 
and horses  will  race  over  the  slender  wires  to 
the  sub-stations  thirty-five  miles  away,  where 
the  electric  locomotives  will  haul  the  long  trains 
back  and  forth  through  the  tunnel  and  along 
the  steep  grades.  Upon  the  success  of  this 
initial  installation  depends  the  subsequent 
electrification  of  the  whole  135  miles  of  the 
Cascade  division  of  the  Great  Northern. 


CHRISTMAS  PLANS  THAT  HAVE  BEEN 

TESTED 


BY 


LAURA  A.  SMITH 


THE  Santa  Claus  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia is  an  attempt  to  keep  children 
from  losing  their  faith  in  Santa's 
power.  Miss  Elizabeth  Phillips,  a  kinder- 
garten teacher,  remembering   how   much   the 


loss  meant  to  her,  was  the  originator,  and, 
until  very  recently,  the  whole  organization. 
It  grew  out  of  a  Thanksgiving  party  given  to 
one  hundred  poor  boys  and  girls.  This  was  such 
a  success  that   she  decided   upon  a   "Santa 
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Claus"  birthday  party,  and  went  about 
among  her  friends,  asking  for  only  two  cents 
apiece  from  business  men  in  ofiices. 

When  Christmas  Eve  came,  Miss  PhilUps  had 
in  her  Santa  Claus  pack  300  dolls,  350  books, 
150  pounds  of  candy  and  the  same  number  of 
games,  25  mechanical  toys,  24  sets  of  doll 
furniture,  24  sets  of  doll  dishes,  and  2,500  cards 
and  calendars.  Now  the  Santa  Claus  Asso- 
ciation has  a  train  of  automobiles  filled  with 
toys  at  command;  its  good  example  has 
s{)read  to  other  cities,  and  ere  long  there  may 
be  a  National  Santa  Claus  Association  in 
direct  touch  with  childish  letters  which  find 
their  way  up  chimneys,  into  city  post-ofiices, 
and  to  the  Dead  Letter  office. 

A  Christmas  habit  of  one  woman  with  Httle 
to  spend  is  to  get  good  notepaper  and  have 
some  friend  who  is  an  artist  decorate  it 
with  holly  sprays  or  Christmas  bells.  Begin- 
ning early  in  the  fall,  she  writes  a  Christmas 
letter  to  each  friend  away  from  her  home 
city,  being  especially  careful  to  get  off  her 
foreign  letters  promptly.  Another  woman 
with  less  to  spend,  does  nothing  in  the  way 
of  remembering  her  well-to-do  friends,  but 
gathers  pieces  of  material  wherever  she  can, 
and  gives  piece  bags,  buttons,  needles  and 
thread  to  poor  mothers  with  large  families, 
who  appreciate  this  useful  gift  more  than  one 
would  realize.  A  simple  gift  that  gave  much 
pleasure  to  an  aged,  half-blind  woman  was 
a  "surprise"  apron.  Asked  what  she  wished 
Santa  Claus  to  bring  her,  "Grandmother" 
replied:  "Laws,  you  never  do  get  your 
'ruthers'  in  this  world,  but  I  'd  ruther  have  a 
good,  big,  gingham  apron  than  anything  else." 
The  apron  she  received  had  an  extra  wide 
hem,  and  this  hem  was  stuffed  full  of  little 
gifts,  thimble,  pins,  needles,  knitting  needles 
and  wool,  stick-candy,  handkerchiefs,  and  in 
the  pocket  was  pinned  a  new  one-dollar  bill. 
"Grandma's  Christmas  apron"  has  now 
become  an  annual. 

The  boys'  surpliced  choir  of  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  church  in  one  city  sings  Christmas 
carols  in  the  hotel  lobbies  at  midnight  Christ- 
mas eve.  Men  and  women  away  from  home 
and  night  workers  from  offices  about  flock 
around  these  singers,  and  throngs  follow  them 
through  the  streets,  begging  them  to  "sing 
some  more."  Nothing  but  praise  is  heard 
for  this  custom,  and  the  letters  that  traveling 
salesmen  and  others  write  telling  how  they  look 
forward  to  this  singing  make  it  worth  while. 


The  governor  of  a  certain  state  quietly 
secures  the  names  of  several  poor  widows 
who  support  their  large  families  by  washing 
and  doing  equally  heavy  work.  He  also  finds 
out  just  what  particular  gifts  the  children 
in  these  families  wish  Santa  Claus  to  bring 
them.  Then,  Christmas  Eve  in  the  dusk, 
he  loads  a  big  auto  with  his  Christmas  baskets 
and  goes  the  rounds.  He  does  not  disclose 
his  identity  and  everyone  who  helps  him  is 
bound  to  secrecy.  He  gives  the  mother  words 
of  advice  and  cheer,  slips  a  bill  into  her  hand, 
and  leaves  her  the  basket  from  which  the 
children's  stockings  are  to  be  filled.  For 
that  one  evening  he  prefers  the  title  of  "  Santa 
Claus's  Friend"  to  that  of  the  governor  of 
the  state. 

"Christmas  Cheer  for  the  Old  Folks"  is  a 
plan  started  by  a  city  newspaper  which 
has  become  very  popular.  A  fund  was 
started  for  the  purpose  of  sending  a  Christmas 
basket  full  of  good  things  to  eat  and  warm 
clothing  into  the  tiny  room  where  some  aged 
man  or*woman  sits  dwelling  on  memories. 
The  baskets,  made  gay  and  saucy  with  tissue 
paper,  holly,  and  ribbons,  are  taken  in  like 
Christmas  floats.  During  preserving  time,  , 
country  people  are  asked  to  remember  the 
"Christmas  Cheer  for  the  Old  Folks"  and 
send  gifts  of  jellies  and  preserves,  vegetables 
and  other  good  things  from  the  farms  about. 
There  is  always  enough  money  left  in  the 
fund  to  keep  these  old  people  in  coal  during 
winter,  to  pay  a  month's  rent  or  two,  and  to 
send  them  to  a  summer  camp  for  ten  days' 
outing.  Anyone  who  does  not  believe  that 
lonely  old  people  like  to  be  remembered  on 
Christmas  Day  is  urged  to  try  the  experiment 
by  sending  even  a  Christmas  postal  card. 

A  Christmas  remembrance  most  appre- 
ciatively recei\'ed  in  city  homes  is  a  fern 
basket  from  the  country.  Small  ferns  are 
not  hard  to  find  in  fairly  moderate  climates 
up  to  the  first  of  December  (or  they  can  be 
had  from  any  florist  at  very  small  cost)  and 
pieces  of  decayed  log  and  bark  are  to  be  found 
everywhere  in  the  woods.  A  half  dozen 
little  bark  baskets  can  be  made  with  a  pair  of 
hands  and  a  little  wire  in  an  hour's  time  — 
gathering  the  bark  and  the  ferns  is  all  fun. 
Of  course,  when  the  ferns  are  planted  in  them, 
enough  dirt  must  be  packed  around  the  roots 
to  keep  them  growing  after  they  are  moved 
into  the  house.  L  F.  P. 
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The  newsboys'  "angel"  — once  a  newsboy 
himself,  but  now  wealthy  —  invites  his 
successors  in  the  business,  to  the  number  of 
500,  to  a  banquet  where  he  is  host  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  and  takes  them  to  the  theatre.  Down 
in  Wall  Street  during  the  Christmas  season 
for  years  celebrations  have  been  held  at  the 
different  exchanges.  The  brokers  of  the  Pro- 
duce Exchange  had  ])Otato  and  sack  races  and 
other  rural  diversions  upon  the  floor  of  the 
Exchange.  Three  years  ago  the  committee  in 
charge  was  unable  to  get  the  entertainment 
ready  and  at  the  last  minute  some  sensible 
man  suggested  that  the  children  from  the  tene- 
ment district  about  the  Battery  be  invited  to 
come  in  and  show  their  elders  how  to  have 
a  good  time.  The  Exchange  was  open  a  whole 
afternoon;  ice  cream,  candy,  and  nuts  were  pro- 
vided liberally,  a  band  added  music  to  the  merri- 
ment about  a  monster  Christmas  tree,  and  the 
youngsters  all  took  presents  home.  This  plan 
proved  so  much  more  enjoyable  that  the  former 
one  has  been  abandoned  in  its  favor.     F.  T. 

My  Christmas  plans  are  so  simple  that  they 
scarcely  deserve  the  dignity  of  being  so  called. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  their  simplicity,  they  have 
transformed  for  me  what  had  come  to  be 
the  saddest  of  holidays  into  something 
approaching  the  Christmases  of  other  days. 

I  live  in  the  country;  and,  being  the  last  of 
my  family,  I  live  alone  in  my  own  home. 
Naturally  Christmas  seemed  always  to  accen- 
tuate my  loneliness,  but  four  years  ago  a 
heaven-lx)rn  idea  came  to  me  to  borrow  my 
neighbors'  children  and  try  to  have  a  near- 
Christmas  of  my  own  once  more.  I  have 
only  three  near  neighbors,  and  among  them 
they  mustered  five  children.  These  five  I 
bade  to  my  house  for  a  "Christmas  breakfast," 
warning  them,  however,  to  eat  their  break- 
fast at  home  before  they  came. 


I  have  a  big  living-room,  28  feet  long,  which 
is  an  ideal  playroom,  and  in  this  I  set  the 
dining-table  as  for  a  real  breakfast,  making 
as  brave  a  show  as  possible  with  apples,  nuts, 
etc.,  and  putting  at  each  child's  place  the 
presents  I  had  for  him.  My  guests  ranged 
in  age  from  one  to  twelve  years  —  the  smallest 
one  bringing  his  high  chair  with  him  —  and 
they  came  in  with  so  much  eager  anticipation 
that  my  heart  misgave  me.  I  feared  that 
nothing  in  the  world  could  fulfil  such  expecta- 
tions; but,  when  they  were  all  seated  at  the 
table  and  I  gave  the  word  to  begin,  I  felt 
reassured. 

Each  one  opened  his  own  packages  unaided, 
except  the  littlest  one  and,  while  the  presents 
were  of  the  simplest  description  (the  whole 
spread  costing  less  than  five  dollars) ,  the  mystery 
attached  to  a  Christmas  breakfast  where  you 
were  not  expected  to  cat  made  it  alluring. 
They  came  promptly  at  half-past  nine  and 
left  —  with  regret  —  at  one,  and  in  the  interim 
we  played.  When  five  children  are  gathered 
together  —  at  least  my  five  —  there  is  never 
any  question  of  "What  shall  we  do?"  There 
are  so  many  things  to  do  that  time  is  all  too 
short  in  which  to  compass  them.  And  then 
I  play  for  them  and  we  all  sing  together;  and 
this,  I  find,  is  the  strongest  hold  I  have  on 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  these  children,  my 
neighbors. 

This  was  four  years  ago.  Since  then  my 
Christmas  breakfast  has  become  an  institution. 
My  oldest  guest  is  now  almost  —  if  not  quite 
—  a  young  lady,  but  for  this  one  day  of  the 
year  she  is  content  to  be  considered  not  yet 
grown  up.  And  this  year  we  will  have  with 
us  another  "littlest  one,"  and  so  far  no  empty 
chairs.  I  have  frequent  guests,  but  none  that 
come  so  eagerly  or  leave  so  reluctantly  (usually 
requiring  the  intervention  of  parental  authority) 
as  my  Christmas  breakfasters.  M.  E. 


A  MAN  WHO  GAVE  HIMSELF 


A  MAN  of  affairs,  who  handles  a  business 
of  millions  every  year,  making  money 
for  his  stockholders  and  at  the  same 
time  carrying  on  a  large  constructive  work  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  community  in  which 
Jie  lives,   told  this  true  story.     Qi  course  9, 


writer  of  fiction  might  improve  on  it,  but  this 
has  the  merit  of  not  being  fiction.  It  is  an 
experience  out  of  life  that  makes  us  think  well 
of  our  kind  and  helps  us  to  believe  in 
generosity,  in  self-sacrifice,  and  in  the  goodness 
of  men  —  in    spite  of   tales  of   graft  and  of 
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exposures  of   corruption  and  of  the  arraying 
of  class  against  class. 

This  is  the  story  in  the  words  of  the 
man  who  told  it,  and  with  a  suggestion  of 
our  own  about  something  he  did  not  speak 
of  ;  and  if  anyone  who  reads  it  knows 
another  story  like  it,  these  columns  await 
that  story. 

"He  was  n't  one  of  the  brand  of  heroes  that 
do  spectacular  things  to  the  blare  of  brass 
bands  or  the  cheering  of  onlookers  or  amid  the 
stimulus  of  physical  excitement.  But  you  can 
judge  for  yourself. 

"I  was  educated  at  a  httle  freshwater  college. 
Among  the  men  there  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing was  a  farm-hand,  a  great,  big,  brawny,  slow 
chap  who  had  made  up  his  mind  years  before 
that  he  'd  get  out  of  the  day-laborer  class.  So 
he  'd  saved  and  scrimped  for  years  upon  years, 
had  gone  to  the  local  minister  and  plodded 
doggedly  along  under  his  coaching,  and  finally 
with  a  few  hundred  hard  saved  dollars  had 
taken  the  entrance  examinations  at  this  college 
and  been  admitted.  I  never  saw  a  man  pos- 
sessed with  a  more  stubborn  resolve  to  lift 
himself  up  a  peg  or  two.  He  knew  his  limita- 
tions and  did  n't  aim  too  high,  but  he  was 
determined  to  get  along  to  be,  say,  a  lawyer 
in  some  country  town;  and  the  path  seemed 
open  before  him,  though  his  mental  slowness 
and  lack  of  early  advantages  meant  that  it 
would  take  him  twice  as  long  as  it  would  a  clever 
youngster. 

"It  happened  that  his  room-mate  was  the 
son  of  a  country  doctor,  his  very  antithesis, 
clever  and  quick,  easily  the  head  of  his  class, 
who  had  been  brought  up  in  substantial  comfort, 
with  no  thought  on  the  boy's  part  where  the 
money  came  from. 

"  The  two  became  fast  friends.  The  doctor's 
son  used  to  help  the  other  with  his  studies  and 
the  ex-farm-hand  looked  up  to  his  superior 
quickness  with  a  sort  of  awed  admiration  which 
was  pathetic  to  see. 

"One  day,  just  about  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  the  doctor's  son  received  a  letter  from 
home.  His  father  had  died  suddenly  and  his 
mother  had  succumbed  to  the  shock  a  few  hours 
later.  It  presently  turned  out  that  the  father 
had  had  nothing  except  a  good  income  from 
practice;  so  the  boy  was  left  high  and  dry. 
He  had  long  talks  about  it  with  his  chum,  of 
course,  and  told  him  that  it  was  evidently  all  up 
so  far  as  his  career  was  concerned ;  he  had  not 


the  stamina  which  would  enable  him  to  earn  his 
own  living  while  going  through  college,  and  he 
accepted  the  event  as  meaning  that  he  would 
be  sidetracked,  perhaps  as  a  teacher  in  some 
out  of  the  way  country  place.  Shortly,  he 
had  to  return  home  to  settle  up  some  family 
affairs. 

"A  few  days  later  he  received  a  letter 
from  his  room-mate,  which  ran  something 
like  this: 

"'Dear  Jack:  I  've  been  thinking  things  over. 
There  's  no  possible  question  that  you  '11  get  more 
out  of  a  college  course  than  I  could.  You  '11  surely 
make  a  mark  in  the  world.  I  can  never  be  more 
than  a  fourth-rate  lawyer.  Economically  con- 
sidered, therefore,  to  educate  me  and  leave  you 
out  is  reckless  extravagance. 

"  'I  enclose  a  check  for  the  amount  I  've  saved, 
which  was  to  give  me  my  course.  This  will  see 
you  through,  with  strict  economy. 

"'Of  course,  I  know  you  won't  want  to  do  this; 
but  I  've  thought  it  all  out,  and  it 's  the  plain  com- 
mon sense  of  the  situation.  Moreov^er,  I  shall 
disappear  by  the  time  you  receive  this  and  nobody 
will  know  where  I  am.  So  you  could  n't  return  the 
check  anyhow. 

"'Good-bye  and  good  luck.'" 

The  speaker  stopped.  There  was  a  huski- 
ness  in  his  voice  which  made  the  listener  look 
up  quickly. 

"You  must  excuse  me,"  said  he,  rising  from 
his  chair  and  walking  up  and  down.  "The 
truth  is,  I  can't  tell  that  story  without  having 
the  tears  come  to  my  eyes." 

"Did  the  doctor's  son  take  his  college 
course?"  he  was  asked. 

"He  did.  And  he  's  doing  very  well  to-day 
—  very  well." 

"And  he  never  saw  his  friend  again?" 

"Never." 

The  man  who  listened  had  by  this  time  a 
conviction  about  the  identity  of  one  character 
in  this  little  drama  of  self-sacrifice.  It  seemed 
that  this  tale  was  a  kind  of  memorial,  the  laying 
of  a  wreath  on  a  grave,  the  only  tribute  that 
could  be  paid  to  a  brave  man  who  had  given  up 
for  his  friend  something  rather  more  difficult 
to  give  up  than  life  itself.  And  the  fine  thing 
about  it  all  was  that,  without  any  sentimentality 
or  fancifulncss,  one  could  see  how  this  had 
changed  the  successful  man's  whole  attitude 
toward  the  world,  leaving  him  with  a  sense  of 
obligation  and  of  a  necessity  to  pass  something 
on  to  others. 
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JESSE    D.   BURKS 
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WHAT  is  America  doing  in  the  Orient  ? 
The  endlessly  discussed  cjuestion  of 
what  to  do  with  the  Philippines  has 
suddenly  given  way  before  a  much  broader 
one.  What  does  our  presence  there  mean  to 
us  and  to  the  entire  Orient?  What  larger 
opportunities  for  influence  and  power  have 
come  to  us  by  reason  of  our  new  position  in 
the  Far  East? 

Events  have  moved  so  rapidly  for  us  in  the 
East  since  our  unexpected  appearance  there, 
ten  years  ago,  that  we  have  not  yet  taken  in  their 
full  significance.  While  we  have  been  absorbed 
in  the  Philippines  with  fitting  one  Oriental 
people  to  adopt  the  forms  of  democracy,  we 
have  been  unconsciously  fitting  ourselves  for 
the  leadership  of  the  entire  Orient  in  an 
intellectual  and  social  revolution  that  promises 
to  be  the  most  radical  in  history.  And  now, 
before  we  are  fully  aware  of  it,  the  leadership 
is  in  our  hands  and  the  great  reconstruction  is 
well  under  way. 

It  is  not  by  virtue  of  our  possessing  the 
Philippines  or  holding  a  military  force  there 
that  we  have  been  thus  thrust  into  the  very 
centre  of  the  Eastern  arena.  It  is  distinctly 
by  virtue  of  our  liberal  and  successful  admini- 
stration of  the  Philippines,  in  which  we  have 
shown  con\dncing  evidence  of  our  good  faith 
and  insight  in  dealing  with  an  Eastern  people 
as  well  as  our  willingness  and  capacity  to  teach 
them.  The  forces  that  are  now  transforming 
the  East  are  not  primarily  commercial  nor 
political,  but  intellectual  and  moral,  and  the 
lime  has  passed  when  a  Western  nation  can 
hope  to  exert  controlling  power  there  merely 
on  account  of  the  extent  of  its  territory  or 
**  sphere  of  influence." 

It  is  to  the  nation  with  ideals  that  the  East 
is  turning,  and  so  it  has  come  about  that  the 
United  States,  which  has  lagged  so  far  behind 
Europe  in  pushing  its  own  foreign  advantages 
but  has  always  been  ready  to  spend  treasure 


and  lives  for  a  great  moral  principle,  has 
already  gained  the  leadership  in  the  Orient. 

The  dominant  power  in  the  Far  East, 
potentially,  is  China,  and  that  China  regards 
the  United  States  as  her  most  trustworthy 
friend  and  guide  is  evidenced  in  many  ways. 
She  has  kept  a  keen  eye  on  our  work  in  the 
Philippines  and,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
she  has  seen  a  Western  power  devoting  itself 
primarily  to  the  welfare  of  an  Oriental  people. 
This  unprecedented  policy  has  produced  a 
profound  effect  upon  her  statesmen.  A 
Chinese  gentleman  of  high  scholarship  and 
wide  outlook,  the  president  of  an  important 
provincial  college,  recently  observed  that  we 
in  America  little  understand  what  the  presence 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Philippines  means 
to  China  and  the  Orient.  "  The  success  of 
your  experiment  in  the  Phihppines,"  he  said, 
"is  opening  our  eyes  to  our  own  possibiUties. 
It  is  confirming  our  confidence  in  the  pur- 
poses of  the  United  States  and,  we  hope, 
is  opening  the  way  to  a  more  generous 
understanding  of  each  of  two  great  nations 
by  the  other." 

It  is  in  opening  the  way  to  this  more  generous 
understanding  that  our  v/ork  in  the  Philippines 
has  already  become  profoundly  important. 
The  confidence  it  has  created  has  set  a  new 
value  in  China  upon  everything  that  is  Ameri- 
can, whether  it  be  the  latest  utterance  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  an  invitation  to  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  entertainment;  for  not  only  are 
the  state  officials  alive  to  the  value  of  our 
friendship,  but  many  of  the  private  citizens 
as  well.  In  Canton  the  merchants  are  send- 
ing their  sons  to  the  American  Christian 
college  and  contributing  generously  to  its 
support.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  organizations 
which  are  flourishing  in  many  cities  are  sup- 
ported and  encouraged  by  the  best  Chinese 
citizens  who  are  by  no  means  all  known  as 
Christians. 
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China  has  launched  her  great  camijaign  of 
education  and  she  is  seizing  eagerly  whatever 
aids  we  have  put  within  her  reacli.  It  may 
be  said  in  passing  that  these  are  not  so  num- 
erous as  they  might  be.  We  have  not  welcomed 
Chinese  students  into  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  America,  and  the  result  is  that,  highly 
as  an  American  education  is  prized  in  China, 
few  of  her  young  men  are  obtaining  it.  At  the 
same  time,  there  are  hundreds  of  Chinese  stu- 
dents in  Europe,  and  a  veritable  army  of  them, 
fifteen  thousand  strong,  in  Tokyo.  In  spite 
of  our  ungenerous  treatment  of  her  students, 
however,  China  is  still  disposed  to  regard  us 
with  greater  confidence  than  she  does  any 
other  nation.  How  enormously,  then,  would 
our  influence  in  her  reconstruction  be  increased 
were  we  to  admit  freely  her  rising  leaders  to 
our  colleges! 

To  record  the  discouragements  and  indig- 
nities that  we  have  put  upon  those  desiring 
entrance  to  our  institutions  would,  of  course, 
be  inappropriate  in  a  report  on  our  generous 
services  to  the  Orient;  but  it  is  well  enough 
to  note  that  consistency  in  our  new  role  of 
moral  leaders  to  the  Far  East  and  to  China  in 
particular  will  prevent  our  continuing  to  treat 
her  citizens  as  outcasts  when  they  chance  to  be 
seeking  education  on  our  side  of  the  Pacific. 
It  is  a  unique  thing  for  the  Chinese  to  be 
seeking  anything  outside  of  their  own  empire, 
and  when  they  come  to  us  for  training  they  are 
putting  into  our  hands  an  opportunity  that 
we  can  no  longer  afford  to  ignore. 

A  critical  hour  has  come  for  the  nation  that 
hopes  to  exert  an  important  influence  in  the  new 
Chinese  education;  and  the  hour  is  passing, 
too,  for  great  developing  changes  are  already 
taking  place  and  new  traditions  are  being 
formed.  On  the  site  of  the  ancient  halls  in 
Canton  where,  until  three  years  ago,  students 
came  from  time  immemorial  for  the  examina- 
tions in  Chinese  classical  literature,  as  a  require- 
ment for  appointment  to  the  civil  service,  there 
now  stands  the  imposing  modern  building 
of  the  Canton  normal  school  for  the  training 
of  teachers  in  Western  learning.  This  struc- 
ture signalizes  the  birth  of  a  new  spirit  in  China 
—  a  spirit  that  is  to  liberate  four  hundred 
million  peo])lc  from  the  bondage  of  five  thou- 
sand years  and  bring  Ihcm  into  the  freedom  of 
modern  life  and  thought. 

A  recent  and  indeed  the  most  notable  evi- 
dence of  the  dcj)endcnce  that  China  ])laccs 
on  the  United  Stales  for  support  ;ind  guidance 


during  her  reconstruction  is  the  despatch  to 
Washington,  a  little  while  ago,  of  a  special 
embassy  whose  coming  has  deep  significance. 
The  ostensible  purpose  of  this  embassy  was  to 
thank  the  government  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  their  generosity  in  releasing 
China  from  paying  the  balance  of  the  Boxer 
indemnity.  The  real  puri)Ose  of  the  mission, 
which  is  regarded  with  watchful  eyes  by  the 
whole  diplomatic  world,  is  beyond  doubt  to 
secure  the  definite  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  in  China's  effort  at  national  resuscita- 
tion. China  has  not  been  slow  to  appreciate 
the  difference  between  tne  attitude  of  the 
United  States  and  that  of  the  other  Western 
powers  in  her  critical  moments.  At  the 
Peking  conference  in  1901,  when  the  terms  of 
the  Boxer  indemnity  were  fixed,  the  fact  did 
not  escape  her  that  we  alone  of  all  the  nations 
refused  to  cripple  her  by  making  an  exorbitant 
demand.  And  now  that  we  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  release  her  from  the  greater  part  of  the 
demand  we  then  did  make,  she  has  seized  the 
opportunity  to  strengthen  our  cordiality  by 
sending  as  a  special  ambassador  one  of  her 
most  progressive  young  men.  Tang  Shao-yi, 
who  was  himself  educated  at  Columbia 
University.  In  addition  to  his  diplomatic 
labors.  Tang  has  been  instructed  to  study  our 
constitutional  government  and  our  financial 
system,  with  a  view  to  their  adoption  in  China. 
That  China  attaches  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  mission  of  Tang  Shao-yi  was  shown  by 
the  elaborate  honors  which  the  Peking  govern- 
ment conferred  upon  him  at  the  farewell 
ceremonies  that  attended  his  departure. 

The  East  has  indeed  unmistakably  turned 
her  face  to  the  West  and  is  looking  eagerly  for 
guidance  in  her  stupendous  undertaking.  The 
true  yellow  peril  is  to  be  looked  for  not  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  vast  commercial  and 
military  resources  of  the  East,  but  in  the 
antagonism  of  purposes  that  will  increase 
unless  prejudice  on  both  sides  is  replaced  by 
respect;  racial  misunderstanding  and  sus- 
picion, by  mutual  confidence. 

By  reason  of  our  resources,  our  ideals,  and 
our  new  position,  the  opportunity  is  rightly 
ours  to  devote  oursch-es  in  undisguised  friend- 
liness to  the  service  of  the  East.  Here  stands 
the  real  "open  door."  We  have  already 
undertaken  in  the  Philippines  to  teach  a 
lesson  that  has  not  yet  been  comprehended  by 
any  of  the  Oriental  peoples  —  the  meaning 
and  the  value  of  democracy.    The  accomplish- 
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ment  of  this  purpose  will  mark  a  complete 
readjustment  of  relations  between  the  East  and 
the  West.  The  task  is  the  greatest  to  which 
any    people    has    ever    pledged    its    credit;  it 


fires  the  imagination  and  commands  the 
loyalty  of  every  man  who  has  faith  in  the 
United  States  as  the  uncompromising  advocate 
of  democracy. 


A  WESTERN  VIEW  OF  THE  JAPANESE 

THE  WAYS  OF  THE  SILENT  AND  SUCCESSFUL  [ORIENTAL  WHO    UNDERBIDS  . 
AND  OUTWORKS  THE  AMERICAN,  AND  HIS  WAY  OF  MAKING  HASTE  SLOWLY 

BY 

WM.  THORNTON  PROSSER 


IF  YOU  ask  a  Japanese  the  meaning  of  the 
influx  of  his  countrymen  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  the  United  States,  he  will  bow, 
take  off  his  hat,  smile,  assure  you  —  usually 
in  the  best  of  English  —  that  his  are  a  much 
misunderstood  people,  and,  with  an  ingenuous- 
ness that  is  most  captivating,  will  deprecate 
anything  but  the  best  of  intentions  on  the  part 
of  himself,  all  his  friends,  and  his  Emperor,  the 
descendant  of  the  sun.  If  he  be  a  member 
of  the  coolie  class,  he  will  listen  to  your  speech 
to  the  end,  look  serious,  then  smile,  and,  after 
absorbing  your  meaning  most  thoroughly, 
will  answer,  "No  sabe!" 

But  now  and  then  an  unusually  candid 
Japanese  speaks  words  that  amaze  his  hearers, 
as  did  Jihi  Hashiguchi,  a  student  at  the 
University  of  W^ashington  and  the  editor  of 
the  Japan  Current,  published  in  Seattle.  He 
declared  at  a  banquet  recently  that  ten  millions 
of  his  countrymen  are  coming  to  the  United 
States,  and  that  nothing  which  we  can  do  will 
stop  them. 

'The  West  comes  in  contact  with  a  class  of 
the  Japanese  that  is  comparatively  little  known 
in  the  East.  Parties  of  diplomats  and  their 
suites  pass  through  New  York  and  stop  at  the 
leading  hotels,  where  they  spend  more  money 
and  are  more  welcome  as  guests  than  any 
other  foreign  people.  When  these  parties 
reach  New  York  and  San  Francisco  they  are 
accorded  every  courtesy  that  the  people  can 
give.  After  this  reception  in  America,  the  big 
men  of  Japan  do  not  understand  why  any 
of  their  countrymen  are  mistreated,  or  how 
San  Francisco  —  for  instance  —  can  seek  to 
bar  their  people  out  of  the  public  schools. 

The   concrete  problem   in   the   states   that 


border  the  Pacific  has  to  do  with  coolie 
laborers  and  students.  The  latter  classifica- 
tion covers  almost  anything,  for  all  the  immi- 
grants are  students  of  American  ways;  and, 
when  the  laws  tighten  to  keep  out  coolies  and 
laborers,  all  the  Japanese  knocking  at  the 
doors  for  entrance  suddenly  become  students. 
Then  Japan  argues  that  the  United  States 
would  certainly  not  think  of  prohibiting  the 
entrance  of  harmless  schoolboys. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  not  less  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Japanese  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  states  and  British  Columbia. 
Many  thousands  land  first  on  Canadian  soil 
and  make  their  way  southward.  The  Japanese 
consul  at  Seattle  has  about  one  hundred  thou- 
sand in  his  jurisdiction,  which  embraces 
Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana.  Oregon 
has  about  forty  thousand  and  California  per- 
haps ten  thousand  more,  many  entering  that 
state  from  across  the  Mexican  line. 

The  distribution  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
Japanese  in  the  Eastern  states  would  scarcely 
be  noticed,  because  of  the  much  greater  density 
of  population  upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard; 
but  upon  the  Western  slope,  where  cities  are 
fewer  and  the  country  is  not  thickly  settled, 
the  coming  of  so  many  aliens  has  been  suffi- 
cient to  make  great  changes  in  some  industries. 

Apt,  quick,  alert,  and  businesslike,  the  new 
arrivals  may  turn  to  any  activity  they  choose, 
after  they  have  acquired  a  working  usage  of 
the  new  tongue.  And  they  have  a  surprising 
intuition  that  enables  them  to  seize  favored 
positions  and  points  of  vantage.  To  acquire 
English,  the  Japanese  will  resort  to  any 
methods  or  follow  any  pursuit  that  brings 
him  into  closest  touch  with  Americans.     He 
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will  run  an  elevator,  do  menial  work  about 
stores  or  barrooms,  become  a  servant,  a 
chauffeur,  a  waiter;  and  usually  he  manages 
it  so  that  he  can  go  to  school  besides. 

Sons  of  wealthy  residents  of  Tokyo  and 
Nagasaki  come  to  this  country  in  numbers 
merely  to  gain  knowledge  of  the  Western  world; 
the  household  that  employs  a  Japanese  never 
knows  but  that  it  may  have  a  nobleman  in 
disguise.  He  does  not  come  to  talk,  but  to 
listen. 

More  than  in  any  other  industry  in  the  West, 
laborers  and  coolies  have  been  employed  in 
railroad  construction  work.  Usually  they  are 
placed  through  an  agent  who  receives  a 
commission  from  their  wages,  following  the 
method  employed  by  the  Chinese.  For  passage 
to  America,  Japanese  in  unlimited  numbers 
will  agree  to  work  for  a  period  of  years  for  a 
bare  living,  so  great  is  their  desire  to  cross  the 
Pacific.  Thus  the  shrewd  Oriental  who  knows 
how  to  take  advantage  of  American  conditions 
can  bring  immense  numbers  of  workmen  here 
from  Japan,  and  if  he  wishes  may  take  into 
his  own  hands  almost  any  established  industry. 

An  example  of  this  is  in  the  laundry  busi- 
ness of  Seattle.  With  modern  machinery  the 
Japanese-owned  laundries  turn  out  work  in 
every  way  the  equal  of  their  rivals,  and  do 
it  at  a  lower  price.  The  employees  live 
on  a  small  fraction  of  the  amount  required 
by  the  workers  in  other  establishments,  for 
rice  is  their  chief  article  of  diet,  and  they  can 
sleep  under  their  ironing-boards. 

But  this  is  only  an  instance.  The  Japanese 
are  going  into  every  form  of  activity.  They 
are  good  fishermen  and  are  employed  during 
the  salmon  season  from  the  Sacramento  River 
to  Bering  Sea.  They  are  capable  merchants, 
artizans,  restaurant  keepers  —  they  have  a 
complete  monopoly  of  restaurants  in  North 
Yakima,  Wash.,  a  town  of  12,000  people  — 
they  are  good  sailors,  mechanics,  but  they 
are  suited  to  gardening  best  of  all.  They 
virtually  control  the  truck-farming  in  the 
Sacramento  valley,  which  feeds  San  Francisco, 
and  the  White  River  valley,  trilnitary  to 
Seattle.  They  also  have  a  strong  hold  in  the 
Willamette  valley,  near  Portland. 

In  gaining  control  of  the  White  River  valley 
farms  and  those  about  Portland,  they  have 
followed  much  the  same  methods  that  enabled 
them  to  come  into  possession  of  the  Sacramento 
district.  They  secured  employment  at  wages 
below    the    scale    prevailing    among    white 


gardeners,  and,  little  by  little,  drove  the 
white  men  out.  After  the  field  was  clear,  they 
demanded  the  scale  paid  before  their  arrival, 
and  followed  this  with  other  demands  which 
at  last  the  landowners  could  not  meet.  Where 
they  could  not  buy,  they  rented  and  leased 
lands  until  they  had  control  of  a  large  district. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  occupancy  of 
the  W^hite  River  valley  is  that  the  Japanese 
have  killed  off  almost  every  living  wild  thing 
in  the  locality.  The  game-birds  have  fallen 
before  their  guns,  and  they  have  slaughtered 
the  song-birds  until  scarcely  a  chirp  is  to  be 
heard  from  one  end  of  the  valley  to  the  other. 
Even  the  chipmunks  have  not  been  overlooked. 
Recently  one  Japanese  was  fined  the  maxi- 
mum penalty  of  $100  for  killing  song-birds, 
but  the  enforcement  of  the  law  is  rare. 

Just  why  the  small  birds  and  the  squirrels 
should  have  fallen  is  a  mystery.  The  white 
residents  of  the  valley  declare  that  the  Japanese 
are  merely  practising  marksmanship.  State 
laws  forbid  the  killing  of  song-birds,  hunting 
without  a  license,  and  shooting  game-birds 
out  of  season,  but,  except  in  an  isolated 
instance  or  two,  the  stealthiness  of  the  Japanese 
has  been  too  much  for  the  wardens  who  should 
protect  these  creatures,  and  the  people  living 
near  are  terrorized  by  the  attitude  of  the 
Japanese,  who  constantly  go  armed,  and 
hold  mysterious  night  meetings.  Nearly  a 
thousand  Japanese  have  gone  into  the  W^hite 
River    district. 

Where  the  Japanese  have  come  in  closest 
contact  and  keenest  competition  with  the 
American  working  classes,  there  have  developed 
the  sorest  spots.  The  shrewdest  of  the' 
Japanese  have  recognized  this  fact,  and  a 
little  while  ago  Shiuichiro  Saito,  formerly  the 
Mikado's  secretary  of  commerce,  came  from 
Japan  on  a  quiet  mission  for  the  purpose  cf 
showing  to  the  labor  unions  of  this  country  the 
desirability  of  admitting  his  countrymen  as 
members,  thus  unionizing  the  Japanese  immi- 
grants on  the  American  basis  and  doing  away 
with  the  "cheap  labor"  feature.  It  is  ncl 
likely,  however,  that  this  movement  will  me(  t 
with  favor,  for  the  Americans  will  not  be 
willing  to  work  beside  the  Japanese  at  the 
same  wage   scale. 

The  strongest  argument  advanced  in  favor 
of  unlimited  Japanese  immigration  is  that  ir 
the  development  of  the  West  the  great  need 
is,  and  for  many  years  will  continue  to  be,  the 
cheap   labor   that    the   labor    unions   protest 
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against  so  loudly.  It  is  argued  that  with 
hordes  of  the  Japanese  to  do  the  lowest  kind  of 
toil,  the  more  res})onsible  tasks  will  be  left 
for  the  white  peoples  and  there  will  be 
more  work  of  a  higher  class  for  native 
Americans.  Progress,  it  is  urged,  will  be 
much  more  rapid.  Railroad  building  will 
jjroceed  faster,  and  great  works  of  all  kinds 
may  be  undertaken  on  a  lower  basis  of  cost. 

To  a  limited  extent  this  is  true.  Japanese 
labor  is  good  for  railroad  building  —  this  was 
demonstrated  by  Mr.  James  J.  Hill  in  build- 
ing the  Great  Northern  —  but  we  are  not 
in  a  position  to  take  just  the  number  of  for- 
eigners we  want  and  send  them  back  when  we 
get  through  w^ith  them.  And  the  Japanese 
are  not,  like  the  Chinese,  content  with  the 
lower   forms   of   toil. 

There  was  a  time  in  1897  ^^'hcn  laborers 
in  the  Northwest  were  scarce,  a  condition  that 
the  entire  country  faced.  But  it  was  estimated 
last  March  that  throughout  the  United  States 
one  million  men  were  out  of  employment; 
demonstrations  of  the  unemployed  took  place 
in  all  the  large  centres,  and,  in  the  State  of 
Washington  alone,  the  suspension  of  the 
lumber  business,  due  in  part  to  a  rate  fight 
with  the  railways,  threw  fifty  thousand  men 
out  of  work.  Idleness  among  the  white  work- 
ing classes  is  greater  now  than  among  the 
alien  Japanese.  Many  argue  that  it  would  be 
better  for  the  West  to  advance  less  rapidly  if 
alien  labor  is  necessary  to  its  advance. 

Worship  of  ancestors  has  only  a  small  place 
in  the  general  scheme  of  things  for  the  Japanese, 
and  he  does  not  hoard  his  money  and  send 
it  to  his  parents  across  the  sea,  as  the  China- 
man docs.  The  Japanese  spends  his  earnings 
freely,  and  is  not  averse  to  liberal  potions  of 
saki,  his  national  beverage,  but  prefers  to 
spend  his  money  among  his  own  people. 

A  prominent  Japanese  in  San  Francisco 
not  long  ago  made  public  statements  urging 
his  countrymen  to  marry  white  girls,  and  there 
have  been  some  marriages  of  this  kind. 
But  the  Asiatics  and  the  Caucasians  cannot 
mix  —  an  isolated  instance  here  and  there 
proves  nothing.  The  Japanese  is  always  a 
Japanese,  and  he  has  no  desire  to  become  an 
American  citizen  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word. 
American  ideals  and  Japanese  ideals  diverge. 
The  morals  of  one  are  different  from  those  of 
the  other.  Some  few  Japanese  profess  a 
change  of  religion,  but  the  number  is  incon- 
sequential,  and   the   Japanese  of  Seattle  are 


building  in  that  city  a  Buddhist  temple.  Ming- 
ling modern  ideas  with  their  ancient  religion, 
they  have  planned  this  temple  with  a  gym- 
nasium on  the  floor  below  the  worship-room 
set  apart  for  the  idol  of  Buddha. 

"You  don't  understand  us,"  is  the  argument 
of  the  Ja])ancsc.  "If  you  taught  Japanese 
literature,  art,  and  language  in  your  Western 
universities  you  would  appreciate  us.  To 
come  to  a  closer  understanding  is  the  only 
solution  of  the  problem.  We  must  know  each 
other  better"  —and  with  this  object  in  view 
the  Japanese  societies  organize  press  bureaus 
to  disseminate  literature  up  and  down  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  to  show  by  liberal  use  of 
figures  that  their  coming  is  a  blessing  rather 
than  the  curse  it  has  been  pictured. 

Commercial  bodies  and  merchants  in  the 
West  openly  favor  the  unrestricted  coming  of 
the  Japanese,  for  they  wish  to  see  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  Occident  and  the  Orient. 

Yet  the  aggressiveness  of  the  Japanese  has 
all  but  driven  American  ships  off  the  Pacific. 
To-day  our  merchant  marine  upon  the  world's 
greatest  ocean  is  only  a  little  more  than  half 
as  great  as  it  was  two  years  ago.  Bending 
every  effort  to  enlarge  her  own  fleet  of  mer- 
chant vessels,  Japan  has  subsidized  lines  in 
every  direction  until  her  ships  reach  every 
port  of  consequence  upon  the  Pacific,  and 
through  economy  of  operation  have  taken  trade 
from  every  rival.  AH  the  energy  of  the 
Japanese  government  and  of  the  Japanese 
people  seems  bent  upon  expanding  the  nation's 
trade  and  extending  her  commercial  prowess. 
Taxes  and  burdens  of  all  sorts  may  eat  up  the 
life  of  the  people,  but  Japan's  ambition  must 
be  realized.  Such  enterprise  and  such  aggres- 
sion is  hard  to  combat.  New  industries  are 
developing  in  Japan  as  a  part  of  the  carrying 
trade.  With  machinery  modeled  after 
American  designs,  the  Japanese  manufacture 
goods  from  raw  material  brought  from  America 
in  Japanese  vessels,  and  sell  the  product  in 
China  cheaper  than  American  exporters  can 
manufacture  and  sell  the  goods  direct. 

Thus  it  is  apparent  that  the  Japanese 
problem  is  real.  Humorists  may  treat  the 
Japanese  as  a  joke,  laugh  at  him  and  laugh 
at  ourselves  through  his  eyes,  and  prominent 
men  may  belittle  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion, but  meanwhile  Japan  is  preparing  and 
learning,  and  plans  to  send  millions  of  her 
people  to  follow  those  who  have  made  their 
way  to  the  American  shore. 
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[ /«  the  first  instalment  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  Reminiscences^  in  the  October 
number  of  The  World's  Work,  he  told  of  his  early  business  experiences  and  of 
the  organization  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  gave  his  opinion  about  the 
management  and  supervision  of  large  corporations.  In  the  second  instalment,  in 
the  November  number,  he  gave  reminiscences  of  old  business  friends  and  asso- 
ciates and  his  experience  with  them  in  financial  and  industrial  management, 
revealing  his  methods,  showing  how  he  built  up  and  used  his  credit,  and  telling 
the  value  of  friendship  in  business,  with  an  interesting  explanation  of  his  life- 
long pleasure  in  planting  and  transplanting  trees  and  in  making  the  landscape 
attractive. — The  Editors.] 


IT  IS,  no  doubt,  easy  to  write  platitudes  and 
generalities  about  the  joys  of  giving,  and 
the  duty  that  one  owes  to  one's  fellow 
men,  and  to  put  together  again  all  the  familiar 
phrases  that  have  served  for  generations  when- 
ever the  subject  has  been  taken  up. 

I  can  hardly  hope  to  succeed  in  starting  any 
new  interest  in  this  great  subject  when  gifted 
writers  have  so  often  failed.  Yet  I  confess  I 
find  much  more  interest  in  it  at  this  time  than 
in  rambling  on,  as  I  have  been  doing,  about  the 
affairs  of  business  and  trade.  It  is  most  dif- 
ficult, however,  to  dwell  upon  a  very  practical 
and  businesslike  side  of  benefactions  generally, 
without  seeming  to  ignore,  or  at  least  to  fail 
to  appreciate  fully,  the  spirit  of  giving  which 
has  its  source  in  the  heart,  and  which,  of  course, 
makes  it  all  worth  while. 

In  this  country  we  have  come  to  the  period 
when  we  can  well  afford  to  ask  the  ablest  men 
to  devote  more  of  their  time,  thought,  and 
money  to  the  public  well-being.  I  am  not  so 
])resumptuous  as  to  attempt  to  define  exactly 
what  this  betterment  work  should  consist  of. 
Every  man  will  do  that  for  himself,  and  his  own 
conclusion  will  be  final  for  himself.     It  is  well, 
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I  think,  that  no  narrow  or  preconceived  plan 
should  be  set  down  as  the  best. 

I  am  sure  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the 
possession  of  money  in  great  abundance 
necessarily  brings  happiness.  The  very  rich 
are  just  like  all  the  rest  of  us;  and  if  they  get 
pleasure  from  the  possession  of  money,  it  comes 
from  their  ability  to  do  things  which  give  satis- 
faction to  someone  besides  themselves. 

LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  RICH 

The  mere  expenditure  of  money  for  things, 
so  I  am  told  by  those  who  profess  to  know, 
soon  palls  upon  one.  The  novelty  of  being 
able  to  j)urchase  anything  one  wants  soon 
passes,  because  what  people  most  seek  cannot 
be  bought  with  money.  These  rich  men  we 
read  about  in  the  newspapers  cannot  get 
personal  returns  beyond  a  well-defined  limit  for 
their  expenditure.  They  cannot  gratify  the 
pleasures  of  the  palate  beyond  very  moderate 
bounds,  since  they  cannot  purchase  a  good 
digestion;  they  cannot  lavish  very  much 
money  on  fine  raiment  for  themselves  or  their 
families  without  suffering  from  public  ridicule; 
and   in   their  homes    they    cannot    go    much 
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beyond  the  comforts  of  the  less  wealthy 
without  involving  them  in  more  pain  than 
pleasure.  As  I  study  wealthy  men,  I  can 
see  but  one  way  in  which  they  can  secure 
a  real  equivalent  for  money  spent,  and  that 
is  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  giving  where  the 
money  may  produce  an  effect  which  will  be 
a  lasting  gratification;  and  I  would  respect- 
fully jjrcsent  this  as  a  Christmas  thought, 
even  though  crudely  expressed,  to  the  so- 
called  "money-kings,"  great  and  small. 

A  man  of  business  may  often  most  properly 
consider  that  he  does  his  share  in  building  up 
a  property  which  gives  steady  work  for  few 
or  many  people;  and  his  contribution  consists 
in  giving  to  his  employees  good  working  con- 
ditions, new  opportunities,  and  a  strong  stimu- 
lus to  good  work.  Just  so  long  as  he  has  the 
welfare  of  his  em])loyees  in  his  mind  and 
follows  his  convictions,  no  one  can  help  honor- 
ing such  a  man.  It  would  be  the  narrowest 
sort  of  view  to  take,  and  I  think  the  meanest, 
to  consider  that  good  works  consist  chiefly  in 
the  outright  giving  of  money. 

THE  BEST  PHILANTHROPY 

The  best  philanthropy,  the  help  that  does  the 
most  good  and  the  least  harm,  the  help  that 
nourishes  civilization  at  its  very  root,  that  most 
widely  disseminates  health,  righteousness,  and 
happiness,  is  not  what  is  usually  called  charity. 
It  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  investment  of  effort 
or  time  or  money,  carefully  considered  with 
relation  to  the  power  of  employing  people  at  a 
remunerative  wage,  to  expand  and  develop  the 
resources  at  hand,  and  to  give  opportunity  for 
progress  and  healthful  labor  where  it  did  not 
exist  before.  No  mere  money-giving  is  com- 
parable to  this  in  its  lasting  and  beneficial 
results. 

If,  as  I  am  accustomed  to  think,  this  state- 
ment is  a  correct  one,  how  vast  indeed  is  the 
philanthropic  field!  It  may  be  urged  that  the 
daily  vocation  of  life  is  one  thing,  and  the  work 
of  philanthropy  quite  another.  I  have  no 
sympathy  with  this  notion.  The  man  who 
plans  to  do  all  his  giving  on  Sunday  is  a  poor 
prop  for  the  institutions  of  the  country. 

The  excuse  for  referring  so  often  to  the  busy 
man  of  affairs  is  that  his  help  is  most  needed, 
I  know  of  men  who  have  followed  out  this 
large  plan  of  developing  work,  not  as  a 
temporary  matter,  but  as  a  permanent  prin- 
ciple. These  men  have  taken  up  doubtful 
enterprises  and  carried  them  through  to  success 


often  at  great  risk,  and  in  the  face  of  great 
scepticism,  not  as  a  matter  only  of  personal 
profit,  but  in  the  larger  spirit  of  general  uplift. 

DISINTERESTED  SERVICE  THE  ROAD  TO  SUCCESS 

If  I  were  to  give  advice  to  a  young  man 
starting  out  in  life,  I  should  say  to  him:  If 
you  aim  for  a  large,  broad-gauged  success, 
do  not  begin  your  business  career,  whether  you 
sell  your  labor  or  are  an  independent  producer, 
with  the  idea  of  getting  from  the  world  by  hook 
or  crook  all  you  can.  In  the  choice  of  your 
profession  or  your  business  employment,  let 
your  first  thought  be:  Where  can  I  fit  in  so  that 
I  may  be  most  effective  in  the  work  of  the 
world  ?  Where  can  I  lend  a  hand  in  a  way 
most  effectively  to  advance  the  general  interests  ? 
Enter  life  in  such  a  spirit,  choose  your  vocation 
in  that  way,  and  you  have  taken  the  first  step 
on  the  highest  road  to  a  large  success.  Inves- 
tigation will  show  that  the  great  fortunes  which 
have  been  made  in  this  country,  and  the  same 
is  probably  true  of  other  lands,  have  come  to 
men  who  have  performed  great  and  far-reaching 
economic  services  —  men  who,  with  great  faith 
in  the  future  of  their  country,  have  done  most 
for  the  development  of  its  resources.  The 
man  will  be  most  successful  who  confers  the 
greatest  service  on  the  world.  Commercial 
enterprises  that  are  needed  by  the  public  will 
pay.  Commercial  enterprises  that  are  not 
needed  fail,  and  ought  to  fail. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  one  thing  which  such 
a  business  philosopher  would  be  most  careful 
to  avoid  in  his  investments  of  time  and  effort 
or  money,  is  the  unnecessary  duplication  of 
existing  industries.  He  would  regard  all 
money  spent  in  increasing  needless  competition 
as  wasted,  and  worse.  The  man  who  puts  up  a 
second  factory  when  the  factory  in  existence 
will  supply  the  public  demand  adequately  and 
cheaply  is  wasting  the  national  wealth  and 
destroying  the  national  prosperity,  taking  the 
bread  from  the  laborer  and  unnecessarily  intro- 
ducing heartache  and  misery  into  the  world. 

Probably  the  greatest  single  obstacle  to  the 
progress  and  happiness  of  the  American  people 
lies  in  the  willingness  of  so  many  men  to  invest 
their  time  and  money  in  multiplying  competi- 
tive industries  instead  of  opening  up  new  fields, 
and  putting  their  money  into  lines  of  industry 
and  development  that  are  needed.  It  requires 
a  better  type  of  mind  to  seek  out  and  to  support 
or  to  create  the  new  than  to  follow  the  worn 
paths  of  accepted   success;    but  here  is  the 
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great  chance  in  our  still  rapidly  developing 
country.  The  penally  of  a  selfish  attempt  to 
make  the  world  confer  a  living  without  con- 
tributing to  the  progress  or  happiness  of  man- 
kind is  generally  a  failure  to  the  individual. 
The  pity  is  that  when  he  goes  down  he  inflicts 
heartache  and  misery  also  on  others  who  are 
in  no  way  responsible. 

THE  GENEROSITY  OF  SERVICE 

Probably  the  most  generous  people  in  the 
world  are  the  very  poor,  who  assume  each 
other's  burdens  in  the  crises  M'^hich  come  so 
often  to  the  hard  pressed.  The  mother  in  the 
tenement  falls  ill  and  the  neighbor  in  the  next 
room  assumes  her  burdens.  The  father  loses 
his  work,  and  neighbors  supply  food  to  his 
children  from  their  own  scanty  store.  How 
often  one  hears  of  cases  where  the  orphans  are 
taken  over  and  brought  up  by  the  poor  friend 
whose  benefaction  means  great  additional 
hardship!  This  sort  of  genuine  service  makes 
the  most  princely  gift  from  superabundance 
look  insignificant  indeed.  The  Jews  have  had 
for  centuries  a  precept  that  one-tenth  of  a 
man's  possessions  must  be  devoted  to  good 
works,  but  even  this  measure  of  giving  is  but  a 
rough  yardstick  to  go  by.  To  give  a  tenth  of 
one's  income  is  wellnigh  an  impossibility  to 
some,  while  to  others  it  means  a  miserable 
pittance.  If  the  spirit  is  there,  the  matter  of 
proportion  is  soon  lost  sight  of.  It  is  only  the 
spirit  of  giving  that  counts,  and  the  very  poor 
give  without  any  self-consciousness.  But  I 
fear  that  I  am  dealing  with  generalities  again. 

The  education  of  children  in  my  early  days 
may  have  been  straightlaced,  yet  I  have  always 
been  thankful  that  the  custom  was  quite  general 
to  teach  young  people  to  give  systematically  of 
money  that  they  themselves  had  earned.  It  is 
a  good  thing  to  lead  children  to  realize  early 
the  importance  of  their  obligations  to  others  but, 
I  confess,  it  is  increasingly  difficult;  for  what 
were  luxuries  then  have  become  commonplaces 
now.  It  should  be  a  greater  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  to  give  money  for  a  good  cause 
than  to  earn  it,  and  I  have  always  indulged  the 
hoi)e  that  during  my  life  I  should  be  able  to  help 
establish  efiiciency  in  giving  so  that  wealth 
may  be  of  greater  use  to  the  present  and 
future  generations. 

Perhaps  just  here  lies  the  difference  between 
the  gifts  of  money  and  of  service.  The  poor 
meet  promptly  the  misfortunes  which  confront 
the  home  circle  and  household  of  the  neighbor. 


The  giver  of  money,  if  his  contribution  is  to  be 
valuable,  must  add  service  in  the  way  of  study, 
and  he  must  help  to  attack  and  improve  under- 
lying conditions.  Not  being  so  pressed  by  the 
racking  necessities,  it  is  he  that  should  be 
better  able  to  attack  the  subject  from  a  more 
scientific  standpoint;  but  the  final  analysis 
is  the  same:  his  money  is  a  feeble  offering  with- 
out the  study  behind  it  which  will  make  its 
expenditure  effective. 

Great  hospitals  conducted  by  noble  and 
unselfish  men  and  women  are  doing  wonderful 
work;  but  no  less  important  are  the  achieve- 
ments in  research  that  reveal  hitherto  unknown 
facts  about  diseases  and  provide  the  remedies 
by  which  many  of  them  can  be  relieved  or  even 
stamped  out. 

To  help  the  sick  and  distressed  appeals  to 
the  kindhearted  always,  but  to  help  the  investi- 
gator who  is  striving  successfully  to  attack  the 
causes  which  bring  about  sickness  and  distress 
does  not  so  strongly  attract  the  giver  of  money. 
The  first  appeals  to  the  sentiments  overpower- 
ingly,  but  the  second  has  the  head  to  deal  with. 
Yet  I  am  sure  we  are  making  wonderful 
advances  in  this  field  of  scientific  giving.  All 
over  the  world  the  need  of  dealing  with  the 
questions  of  philanthropy  with  something 
beyond  the  impulses  of  emotion  is  evident,  and 
everywhere  help  is  being  given  to  those  heroic 
men  and  women  who  are  devoting  themselves 
to  the  practical  and  essentially  scientific  tasks. 
It  is  a  good  and  inspiring  thing  to  recall  occa- 
sionally the  heroism,  for  example,  of  the  men 
who  risked  and  sacrificed  their  lives  to  discover 
the  facts  about  yellow  fever,  a  sacrifice  for  which 
untold  generations  will  bless  them;  and  this 
same  spirit  has  animated  the  professions  of 
medicine  and  surgery. 

HELP  TO  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH 

How  far  may  this  spirit  of  sacrifice  properly 
extend  ?  A  great  number  of  scientific  men 
every  year  give  up  everything  to  arrive  at  some 
helpful  contribution  to  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge,  and  I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
good  people  who  lightly  and  freely  criticize 
their  actions  scarcely  realize  just  what  such 
criticism  means.  It  is  one  thing  to  stand  on 
the  comfortable  ground  of  placid  inaction  and 
put  forth  words  of  cynical  wisdom,  and  another 
to  plunge  into  the  work  itself  and  through 
strenuous  experience  earn  the  right  to  express 
strong  conclusions. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  stood  so  much  as  a 
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placid  onlooker  that  I  have  not  had  the  hardi- 
hood even  to  .su<j;ge.st  how  ])eoj)le  so  much  more 
e.\j)erienced  and  wise  in  those  things  than  I 
should  work  out  the  details  even  of  those  plans 
with  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  be 
associated. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  criticism,  no 
doubt  sincere,  of  experiments  on  living  dumb 
animals,  and  the  j)erson  who  stands  for  the 
defenseless  animal  has  such  an  overwhelming 
a|)peal  to  the  emotions  that  it  is  j)erhaj)s  useless 
to  allude  to  the  other  side  of  the  controversy. 
Dr.  Simon  Flexner,  of  the  Institute  for  Medical 
Research,  has  had  to  face  exaggerated  and  even 
sensational  re|)orts,  which  have  no  basis  of 
truth  whatever.  But  consider  for  a  moment 
what  has  been  accomi)lished  recently  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Flexner  in  discovering  a  remedy 
for  e])i(lemic  cerebro-sjjinal  meningitis.  It  is 
true  that  in  discovering  this  cure  the  lives  of 
perhaj)s  fifteen  animals  were  sacrificed,  as  I 
learn,  most  of  them  monkeys;  l)Ut  for  each  one 
of  these  animals  which  lost  its  life,  already 
scores  of  human  lives  have  been  saved.  Large- 
hearted  men  like  Dr.  Flexner  and  his  associates 
do  not  permit  unnecessary  ])ain  to  defenseless 
animals. 

I  have  been  deeply  interested  in  the  story  of 
a  des])erate  exj)eriment  to  save  a  child's  life, 
told  in  a  letter  written  by  one  of  my  associates 
soon  after  the  event  described;  and  it  seems  an 
approj)riate  one   to   repeat   in   the   season   of 


rejoicing.  I  am  therefore  copying  it  here. 
Dr.  Alexis  Carrel  has  been  associated  with  Dr. 
Flexner  and  his  work,  and  his  wonderful  skill 
has  been  the  result  of  his  exj)crimcnts  and 
experiences. 

A    WONDERFUL    SURGICAL    OPERATION 

"Dr.  Alexis  Carrel,  one  of  the  Institute's  staff, 
has  been  making  some  interesting  studies  in  experi- 
mental surgery,  and  has  successfully  transplanted 
organs  from  one  animal  to  another,  and  blood 
vessels  from  one  species  to  another.  He  had  the 
opportunity  recently  of  applying  the  skill  thus 
acquired  to  the  saving  of  a  human  life  under  cir- 
cumstances which  attracted  great  interest  among 
the  medical  fraternity  of  this  city.  One  of  the  best 
known  of  the  younger  surgeons  in  New  York  had 
a  child  born  early  last  March,  which  developed  a 
disease  in  which  the  blood,  for  some  reason, 
exudes  from  the  blood  vessels  into  the  tissues 
of  the  body,  and  ordinarily  the  child  dies  of 
this  internal  hemorrhage.  When  this  child  was 
five  days  old  it  was  evident  that  it  was 
dying.  The  father  and  his  brother,  who  is  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  profession, 
and  one  or  two  other  doctors  were  in  consulta- 
tion with  reference  to  it,  but  considered  the  case 
entirely  hopeless. 

"  It  so  happened  that  the  father  had  been 
im])ressed  with  the  work  which  Dr.  Carrel  had 
been  doing  at  the  Institute,  and  had  spent  several 
days  with  him  studying  his  methods.  He  became 
convinced  that  the  only  possibility  of  saving  the 
child's  life  was  by  the  direct  transfusion  of  blood. 
While  this  has  been  done  between  adults,  the  blood 
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vessels  of  a  young  infant  are  so  delicate  that  it 
seemed  impossible  that  the  operation  could  be 
successfully  carried  on.  It  is  necessary  not  only 
that  the  blood  vessels  of  the  two  persons  should 
be  united  together,  but  it  must  be  done  in  such  a 
way  that  the  interior  lining  of  the  vessels,  which  is 
a  smooth,  shiny  tissue,  should  be  continuous. 
If  the  blood  comes  in  contact  with  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  blood  vessels,  it  will  clot  and  stop  the 
circulation. 

"Fortunately,  Dr.  Carrel  had  been  experiment- 
ing on  the  blood  vessels  of  some  very  young  animals, 
and  the  father  was  convinced  that  if  any  man  in  the 
country  could  y)erform  the  operation  successfully, 
it  would  be  he. 

"  It  was  then  the  middle  of  the  night.  But  Dr. 
Carrel  was  called  on,  and  when  the  situation  was 
e.xplained  to  him,  and  it  was  made  clear  that  the 
child  would  die  anyhow,  he  readily  consented  to 
attempt  the  operation,  although  expressing  very 
slight  hope  of  its  successful  outcome. 

"  The  father  offered  himself  as  the  person  whose 
blood  .should  be  furni.shed  to  the  child.  It  was 
impossible  to  give  anicsthetics  to  either  of  them. 
In  a  child  of  that  age  there  is  only  one  vein  large 


enough  to  be  used,  and  that  is  in  the  back  of  the 
leg,  and  deepseated.  A  prominent  surgeon  who 
was  ])resent  exi)osed  this  vein.  He  said  afterward 
that  there  was  no  sign  of  life  in  the  child,  and 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  child  had  been,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  dead  for  ten  minutes.  In 
view  of  its  condition  he  raised  the  question  whether 
it  was  worth  while  to  proceed  further  with  the 
attempt.  The  father,  however,  insisted  upon  going 
on,  and  the  surgeon  then  expo.sed  the  radial  artery 
in  the  surgeon's  wrist,  and  was  obliged  to  dissect 
it  back  about  six  inches,  in  order  to  i)ull  it  out  far 
enough  to  make  the  connection  with  the  child's 
vein. 

"  This  part  of  the  work  tlie  surgeon  who  did  it 
afterward  described  as  the  "  ])lacksmith  part  of  the 
job."  He  said  that  the  child's  vein  was  about  the 
size  of  a  match  and  the  consistency  of  wet  cigarette 
paper,  and  it  seemed  utterly  impossible  for  anyone 
to  successfully  unite  these  two  vessels.  Dr.  Carrel, 
however,  accomplished  this  feat.  And  then 
occurred  what  the  doctors  who  were  present  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  most  dramatic  incidents  in  the 
history  of  surgery.  The  blood,  from  the  father's 
artery  was  released,  and  began  to  flow  into  the 
child's  body,  amounting  to  about  a  pint.  The 
first  sign  of  life  was  a  little  pink  tinge  at  the  top  of 
one  of  the  ears,  then  the  lips,  which  had  become 
perfectly  blue,  began  to  change  to  red,  and  then 
suddenly,  as  though  the  child  had  been  taken  from 
a  hot  mustard  bath,  a  pink  glow  broke  out  all  over 
its  body,  and  it  began  to  cry  lustily.  After  about 
eight  minutes  the  two  were  sej)arated.  The  child 
at  that  time  was  crying  for  food.  It  was  fed,  and 
from  that  moment  l)egan  to  eat  and  sleep  regularly, 
and  made  -a  complete  recovery. 

"  The  father  appeared  before  a  legislative  com- 
mittee at  Albany,  in  opjjosition  to  certain  bills 
which  were  pending  at  the  last  session  to  restrict 
animal  experimentation,  and  told  this  incident, 
and  said  at  the  close  that  when  he  saw  Dr.  Carrel's 
experiments  he  had  no  idea  that  they  would  so  soon 
be  available  for  saving  human  life;  much  less  did 
he  imagine  that  the  life  to  be  saved  would  be  that 
of  his  own  child." 

THE    FUNDAMENT.AL   THING    IN   ALL   HELP 

If  the  people  can  be  educated  to  help  them- 
selves, we  .strike  at  the  root  of  many  of  the 
evils  of  the  world.  This  is  the  fundamental 
thing,  and  it  is  worth  .saying  even  if  it  has 
been  said  so  often  that  its  truth  is  lost  sight 
of  in  its  constant  repetition. 

The  onlv  thing  which  is  of  lasting  benefit 
to  a  man  is  that  which  lie  does  for  himself. 
Money  which  comes  to  him  without  elTort 
on  his  part  is  seldom  a  benefit  and  often  a 
curse.  That  is  the  principal  objection  to 
sj)eculation  —  it    is    not    because    more    lose 
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than  gain,  though  that  is  true  —  but  it  is 
because  those  who  gain  are  apt  to  receive 
more  injur}-  from  their  success  than  they  would 
have  recei\'ed  from  failure.  And  so  with 
regard  to  money  or  other  things  which  are 
given  by  one  ])erson  to  another.  It  is  only 
in  the  cxccjjtional  case  that  the  receix'er  is 
reall}'  benefited.  But,  if  we  can  hel])  i)eo|)le 
to  help  themsehes,  then  there  is  a  permanent 
l)lessing  conferred. 

Men  who  are  studying  the  j)roblem  of 
disease  tell  us  that  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  evident  that  the  forces  which  conc[uer 
sickness  are  within  the  body  itself,  and  that 
it  is  only  when  these  are  reduced  below  the 
normal  that  disease  can  get  a  foothold.  The 
way  to  ward  off  disease,  therefore,  is  to  tone 
up  the  bod}-  generally;  and,  when  disease 
has  secured  a  foothold,  the  way  to  coml)at 
it  is  to  helj)  these  natural  resisting  agencies 
which  are  in  the  body  already.  In  the  same 
way  the  failures  which  a  man  makes  in  his 
life  are  due  almost  always  to  some  defect  in 
his  personality,  some  weakness  of  body,  or 
mind,  or  character,  will,  or  temperament. 
The  only  way  to  overcome  tliese  failings  is 
to  build  up  his  personality  from  within,  so 
that  he,  by  virtue  of  what  is  within  him,  may 
overcome  the  weakness  which  was  the  cause 
of  the  failure.  It  is  only  those  efforts  the 
man  himself  puts  forth  that  can  really  help 
him. 

We  all  desire  to  see  the  widest  possible 
distribution  of  the  blessings  of  life.  Many 
crude  })lans  have  been  suggested,  some  of 
which  utterly  ignore  the  essential  facts  of 
human  nature,  and  if  carried  out  would  j)er- 
haps  drag  our  whole  civilization  doAvn  into 
ho])eless  misery.  It  is  my  belief  tliat  the 
princi])al  cause  for  the  economic  differences 
between  ])eoplc  is  their  difference  in  person- 
ality, and  that  it  is  only  as  we  can  assist  in 
the  wider  distribution  of  those  qualities  whicli 
go  to  make  up  a  strong  personality  that  we  can 
assist  in  the  wider  distribution  of  wealth. 
Under  normal  conditions  the  man  who  is  strong 
in  body,  in  mind,  in  character,  and  in  will 
need  never  suffer  want.  But  these  qualities 
can  never  be  developed  in  a  man  unless  by 
his  own  efforts,  and  the  most  that  any  other 
can  do  for  him  is,  as  I  have  said,  to  help  him 
to  help  himself. 

We  must  always  remember  that  there  is 
not  enough  money  for  the  work  of  human 
uplift   and    that    there   never   can    be.     How 


vitally  imj^ortant  it  is,  therefore,  that  the 
expenditure  should  go  as  far  as  possible  and 
be  used  with  the  greatest  intelligence! 

I  have  been  frank  to  say  that  1  believe  in  the 
si)irit  of  combination  and  cooperation  when 
properly  and  fairly  conducted  in  the  world 
of  commercial  affairs,  on  the  principle  that 
it  helps  to  reduce  waste;  and  waste  is  a 
(lissi};ation  of  power.  I  sincerely  hope  and 
thoroughly  believe  that  this  same  principle 
will  e\-entually  j^revail  in  the  art  of  giving 
as  it  does  in  business.  It  is  not  merely  the 
tendency  of  the  times  developed  by  more 
exacting  conditions  in  industry,  but  it  should 
make  its  most  effective  appeal  to  the  hearts 
of  the  j)eople  who  are  striving  to  do  the  most 
good  to  the  largest  number. 

SOME    UNDERLVIXG    PRINCIPLES 

At  the  risk  of  making  this  chapter  very  dull, 
and    I    am   told    that   this   is   a   fault   which 
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inexperienced  authors  should  avoid  at  all 
hazards,  1  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  if  I  set 
down  here  some  of  the  fundamental  principles 
which  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  all  ni}- 
own  plans.  I  have  undertaken  no  work  of 
any  importance  for  many  years  which,  in  a 
general  way,  has  not  followed  out  these  broad 
lines,  and  I  believe  no  really  constructive 
effort  can  be  made  in  philanthropic  work 
without  such  a  well-defined  and  consecutive 
purj)Ose. 

My  own  conversion  to  the  feeling  that  an 
organized  plan  was  an  absolute  necessity 
came  about  in  this  way. 

About  the  year  1890  I  was  still  following 
the  haphazard  fashion  of  giving  here  and 
there  as  appeals  presented  themselves.  .  I 
investigated  as  I  could,  and  worked  myself 
almost  to  a  nervous  break-down  in  groping 
my  way,  without  sufficient  guide  or  chart, 
through  this  ever-widening  field  of  j^hilan- 
thropic  endeavor.  There  w^as  then  forced 
upon  me  the  necessity  to  organize  and  ])lan 
this  department  of  our  daily  tasks  on  as 
distinct  lines  of  progress  as  we  did  our 
business  affairs;  and  I  will  try  to  describe 
the  underlying  ]jrincij)les  we  arrived  at,  and 
have  since  followed  out,  and  hope  still  greatly 
to  extend. 

It  may  be  beyond  the  pale  of  good  taste 
to  si)eak  at  all  of  such  a  personal  subject  — 
I  am  not  unmindful  of  this  —  but  1  can  make 
these  observations  with  at  least  a  little  better 
grace  because  so  much  of  the  hard  work  and 
hard  thinking  are  done  by  my  family  and 
associates,  who  devote  their  lives  to  it. 

Every  right-minded  man  has  a  philosophy 


of  life,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not.  Hidden 
away  in  his  mind  are  certain  governing  prin- 
ciples, whether  he  formulates  them  in  words 
or  not,  which  govern  his  life.  Surely  his 
ideal  ought  to  be  to  contribute  all  that  he  can, 
however  little  it  may  be,  whether  of  money  or 
service,  to  human  progress. 

Certainly  one's  ideal  should  be  to  use  one's 
means,  both  in  one's  investments  and  in 
benefactions,  for  the  advancement  of  civili- 
zation. But  the  (juestion  as  to  what  civiliza- 
tion is  and  what  are  the  great  laws  which 
govern  its  advance  have  been  seriously  studied. 
Our  investments  not  less  than  gifts  have  been 
directed  to  such  ends  as  we  have  thought 
would  tend  to  produce  these  results.  If  you 
were  to  go  into  our  office,  and  ask  our  com- 
mittee on  benevolence  or  our  committee  on 
investment  in  what  they  consider  civilization 
to  consist,  they  would  sa}'  that  they  have 
found  in  their  study  that  the  most  convenient 
analysis  of  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up 
civilization  runs  about  as  follows: 

I  St.  Progress  in  the  means  of  subsistence, 
that  is  to  say,  progress  in  abundance  and 
variety  of  food-supply,  clothing,  shelter, 
sanitation,  public  health,  commerce,  manu- 
facture, the  growth  of  the  public  wealth,  etc. 

2nd.  Progress  in  government  and  law, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  enactment  of  laws  secur- 
ing justice  and  equity  to  every  man,  consistent 
with  the  largest  individual  liberty,  and  the 
due  and  orderly  enforcement  of  the  same  upon 
all. 

3rd.  Progress  in  Hterature  and  language. 

4th.  Progress  in  science  and  ])hilosophy. 

5th.  Progress  in  art  and  refinement. 

6th.  Progress  in  morality  and  religion. 

Jf  you  were  to  ask  them,  as  indeed  they  are 
very  often  asked,  which  of  these  they  regard 
as  fundamental,  they  would  rejjly  that  they 
would  not  attem])t  to  answer,  that  the  cjuestion 
is  purely  an  academic  one,  that  all  these  go 
hand  in  hand,  but  that  historically  the  first 
of  them  —  namely,  ])rogress  in  means  of 
subsistence  —  had  generally  i)receded  progress 
in  government,  in  literature,  in  knowledge,  in 
refinement,  and  in  religion.  Though  not  itself 
of  the  highest  im])ortance,  it  is  the  foundation 
u])on  which  the  whole  superstructure  of 
civilization  is  built,  and  without  which  it 
could  not  exist. 

Accordingly,  we  have  sought,  so  far  as  wc 
could,  to  make  investments  in  such  a  way  as 
will    tend    to    multiply,    to    cheapen,    and    to 
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diffuse  as  universally  as  possible  the  comforts 
of  life.  We  claim  no  credit  for  preferring 
these  lines  of  investment.  We  make  no 
sacrifices.  These  are  the  lines  of  largest  and 
surest    return.     In    this    particular,    namely, 


It  may  be  asked :  How  is  it  consistent  with 
the  universal  diffusion  of  these  blessings  that 
vast  sums  of  money  should  be  in  single  hands? 
The  rej^ly  is,  as  I  see  it,  that,  while  men  of 
wealth    control    great    sums    of    money,    they 
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in  cheapness,  qase  of  accjuirement,  and  univer- 
sality of  means  of  subsistence,  our  country 
easily  surpas.ses  that  of  any  other  in  the  world, 
though  we  are  behind  other  countries,  perhaps, 
in  most  of  the  others. 


do  not  and  cannot  use  them  for  themselves. 
They  have,  indeed,  the  legal  title  to  large 
proj)erties,  and  they  do  control  the  investment 
of  them,  but  that  is  as  far  as  their  own  relation 
to  them  extends  or  can  extend.    The  money  is 
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Photograph  by  Sarony,  New  York 


II004     SOME  RANDOM  REMINISCENCES   OF   MEN  AND   EVENTS 


uni\X'rsall)'  (lilTiiscd,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  kept 
invested  and  it  passes  into  the  pay-enveloj)e 
week  by  week. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  scheme  has  yet 
presented  itself  which  seems  to  afford  a  better 
method  of  handling  capital  than  that  of 
individual  ownership.  We  might  put  our 
money  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Nation  and 
of  the  various  states,  but  we  do  not  find  any 
promise  in  the  National  or  state  legislatures, 
viewed  from  the  experiences  of  the  past,  that 
the  funds  would  be  expended  for  the  general 
weal  more  effectively  than  under  the  present 
methods,  nor  do  we  find  in  any  of  the  schemes 
of  socialism  a  promise  that  wealth  would  be 
more  wisely  adininistered  for  the  general  good. 
It  is  the  duty  of  men  of  means  to  maintain 
the  title  to  their  property  and  to  administer 
their  funds  until  some  man,  or  body  of  men, 
shall  rise  up  capable  of  administering  for  the 
general  good  the  capital  of  the  country  better 
than  they  can. 

The  next  four  elements  of  progress  men- 
tioned in  the  enumeration  above,  namely, 
progress  in  government  and  law,  in  language 
and  literature,  in  science  and  philosophy,  in 
art  and  refinement,  we  for  ourselves  have 
thought  to  be  best  promoted  by  means  of  the 
higher  education,  and  accordingly  we  have 
had  the  great  satisfaction  of  putting  such  sums 
as  we  could  into  various  forms  of  education  in 
our  own  and  in  foreign  lands  —  and  education 
not  merely  along  the  lines  of  disseminating  more 
generally  the  known,  but  quite  as  much,  and 
l)erhaps  even  more,  in  promoting  original 
investigation.  An  individual  institution  of 
learning  can  have  only  a  narrow  sphere. 
It  can  reach  only  a  limited  number  of  people. 
But  every  new  fact  discovered,  every  widen- 
ing of  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge 
by  research  becomes  universally  known  to 
all  institutions  of  learning,  and  becomes  a 
benefaction  at  once  to  the  whole  race. 

Quite  as  interesting  as  any  phase  of  the 
work  have  been  the  new  lines  entered  ui)on 
by  our  committee.  We  have  not  been 
satisfied  with  giving  to  causes  which  have 
appealed  to  us.  We  have  felt  that  the  mere 
fact  that  this  or  the  other  cause  makes  its  appeal 
is  no  reason   why  we  should   give  to  it   any 


MR.  ROCKEFELLER'S  HOUSE  AT  LAKEWOOD 

more  than  to  a  thousand  other  causes,  per- 
haps more  worthy,  which  do  not  happen  to 
have  come  under  our  eye.  The  mere  fact  of 
a  personal  appeal  creates  no  claim  which  did 
not  exist  before,  and  no  preference  over  other 
causes  more  worthy  which  may  not  have  made 
their  appeal.  So  this  little  committee  of  ours 
has  not  been:  content  to  let  the  bene\-olences 
drift  into  the  channels  of  mere  convenience 
—  to  give  to  the  institutions  which  have  sought 
aid  and  to  neglect  others.  This  department 
has  studied  the  field  of  human  progress,  and 
sought  to  contribute  to  each  of  those  elements 
which  we  believe  tend  most  to  promote  it. 
Where  it  has  not  found  organizations  read}- 
to  its  hand  for  such  purpose,  the  members  of 
the  committee  have  sought  to  create  them. 
We  are  still  working  on  new,  and,  I  hope, 
expanding  lines,  which  make  large  demands 
on  one's  intelligence  and  study. 
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HOW  TRAVEL  BY  SEA  WAS  MADE  SAFER 

THAN   ON   LAND 

SAFETY  COMPARTMENTS  THAT  CLOSE  AUTOMATICALLY —  WIRE- 
LESS TELEGRAPHY  AND  SUBMARINE  BELLS  THAT  WARN  AT 
GREAT    DISTANCE  — GREAT     STEEL    SHIPS    THAT    DEFY    STORMS 

BY 

LAWRENCE   PERRY 


WHEN  asked   the  degree    of    safety 
which    the    modern    transatlantic 
Uner  offers,  Captain  E.  J.  Smith, 
of  the  Adriatic,  said: 

"  I  will  not  assert  that  she  is  unsinkable,  but  I 
can  say  confidently  that,  whatever  the  accident, 
this  vessel  would  not  go  down  before  time  had 
been  given  to  save  the  life  of  every  person  on 
board.  I  will  go  a  bit  further.  I  will  say  that  1 
cannot  imagine  any  condition  that  would  cause 
the  Adriatic  to  founder.  I  cannot  conceive 
of  any  fatal  disaster  happening  to  this  ship. 
Modern  shipbuilding  has  reduced  that  danger 
to  a   minimum." 

There  are  some  who  will  say  that  Captain 
Smith  was  optimistic  in  this  statement.  Per- 
haps he  was.     He  had  been  at  sea  thirty-eight 


years.  In  1869  he  was  an  apprentice  on  the 
British  clipper  ship  Senator  Weber;  and  in  1908 
he  was  captain  of  one  of  the  three  largest  vessels 
that  ever  breasted  the  salt  seas.  In  all  that 
time  he  had  never  had  an  accident  worth 
speaking  about;  he  had  seen  but  one  vessel  in 
distress,  a  brig;  he  had  never  been  wrecked, 
nor  seen  a  wreck;  nor  had  he  ever  been  in  a 
situation  that  even  threatened  vaguely  to  end 
in  disaster. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  record.  Most 
transatlantic  skippers  have  medals  for  gallant 
rescues  at  .sea  and  for  bravery  in  facing  danger. 
They  can,  if  they  will,  sit  for  hours  narrating, 
without  deviation  from  facts,  thrilling  stories 
of  the  perils  of  the  deep,  which  they  have  per- 
sonally encountered. 
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HEADING  INTO  A   STORM 

Snapshot  taken  from  the  bridge  of  the  steamship  Muncasler    Castle 
by  Captain  Watson  while  a  hurricane  was  approaching 


There  is  Captain  Charles  Polaek  of  the 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse,  for  instance.  If 
he  were  to  wear  all  his  medals  for  bravery  in  a 
straight  line  across  his  breast  he  must  needs 
be  a  foot  broader;  he  is  already  of  ample 
breadth.  On  October  27,  1907,  when  his 
vessel  was  Hying  for  Bremen  with  well  filled 
cabins,  there  came  a  sudden  tremor;  the  vessel 
slewed  and  then  shot  sidewisc  across  a  comber. 
It  did  not  take  the  captain  long  to  discover  that 
something  had  struck  the  rudder  post,  carrj'ing 
it  and  the  rudder  away.  The  steamshijj 
was  then  only  four  hundred  miles  from  Halifax. 
At  first  thought  this  was  the  port  to  make  for. 

But  Captain  Polaek  thought  otherwise. 
He  had  mails  aboard,  and  several  hundred 
])assengers  who  had  taken  passage  on  the  ship 
because  she  was  fast.  They  wished  to  reach 
Europe  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  And  it 
does  not  pay  a  steamship  company  to  disappoint 
patrons.  The  captain  decided  to  finish  the 
trip  without  a  rudder,  steering  by  his  propellers. 
This  he  did  for  four  and  a  half  days.  A  little 
extra  power  on  the  starboard  propeller,  a  little 
less  on  the  port,  backing  with  one,  going  ahead 
witli  the  other  —  in  this  wav  he  brought  his 


STKAMSlllP    ASHORE    ON    A    BEACH 
The  danger  of  running  ashore  in   fog  has  been  lessened  by  the    invention  of    the  submarine    fog  bell.       Tin 
arc  attached  to  the  keels  of  lightships,  and  their  sound  travels  for  miles  through  the  water 


bells 
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vessel  to  ])ort  only  a  few  hours  late.  During 
all  the  four  and  a  half  days  of  this  rudderless 
journey,  Captain  Polack  never  left  the  bridge. 
\A'hen  the  liner  was  safely  docked  he  staggered 
down  to  his  cabin.  His  feet  were  so  swollen 
that  they  were  obliged  to  cut  off  his  shoes. 

Here  was  a  striking  demonstration  of  the 
triumph  of  shipbuilding  o\er  one  of  the  dangers 
of  the  sea.  Less  than  twenty-five  years  ago 
an  ocean  liner  had  l)ul  one  propeller;  two  are 
necessar}-  to  steer  with.  Therefore  an  accident 
to  the  rudder  meant  aimless  drifting,  and  per- 
ha])S  disaster,  unless  a  jury  rudder  coukl  be 
ap];lied  —  an  imj)ossibility  in  a  rough  sea  —  or 
imless  a  vessel  was  near  at  hand  to  tow.  In 
the  early  nineties  the  Umbria  broke  her  ])ropeller 
shaft  in  mid-ocean.  She  was  helpless,  since 
she  had  Init  the  one.  For  days  she  drifted  at 
the  mercy  of  the  ocean  while  her  chief  engineer 
worked  to  clamp  the  broken  ends  together. 
Time  after  time  he  com])Ieted  his  task  only  to 
find  the  cou])ling  break  loose  at  the  first  turn 
of  the  engine.  Hope  among  those  ashore 
waiting  and  watching  for  the  missing  vessel  had 
about  been  given  up  when  she  finally  steamed 
into  port  with  a  |)atched  shaft  that  had  held. 

Such  an  accident  could  not  have  serious 
results  nowadays.  Danger  to  ships  resulting 
from  broken  shafts  departed  finally  with  the 
advent  of  the  twin  screw  vessel.  Liners  have 
broken  one  shaft  and  made  port  with  the 
working  propeller.  This  was  notably  the  case 
with  the  F'lirst  Bismarck  in  the  late  nineties. 


HOW  THE  WAVES   BATTER   A  SHIP 
When    the  great  ships   pass    through   severe  storms  there  is  little 
danger  to  their  stanch  hulls  from  the  waves,  hut  deck  rail  and  housings 
show  wliat  terrific  pounding  they  have  received  during  the  voyage 

Another  danger  which  has  gone  by  the  board 
is  that  which  used  to  come  from  furious,  rend- 
ing seas.  The  captain  of  the  modern  liner 
has  no  cause  to  fear  the  fiercest  gale  that  ever 
brews,  nor  the  highest  seas.     The  hulls  of  the 


THE    WRECK   OF    THE   "MOHEGAN"    AND   THE    "PARIS"    AGROUND 
The  Mohegan  ran  on  the  rocks  of  the  Lizard.     Great  loss  of  life  was  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  life  boats  to  work 
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Adriatic,  the  Deutschland ,  the  Lusilania,  the 
Krouprinz  WilJielm,  are  as  firm  against  the 
pounding  waves  as  a  stone  breakwater.  Up 
these  steamships  climb  over  mountain  waves, 
down  they  plunge  into  abysmal  sea  hollows, 
ever  on,  and  reach  i)ort  with  a  life  boat  or 
two  bent  into  a  shapeless  mass,  or  may  be  a 
section  of  rail  missing,  but  not  a  plate  strained, 
nor  a  rib  bolt  gone. 

The  seas  do  still  claim  their  victims.  There 
was  the  Brilish  Prince,  a  steel  vessel  more  than 
four  hundred  feet  long,  and  powerful.  The 
tri[)hammer  cross  seas  caught  this  ship  off 
Cape  Sable  in  March,  1904,  and  pounded 
until  the  steel  j)lates  opened  up  like  a  basket 
and  she  went  to  the  bottom  with  two  score  men. 
But  this  is  one  of  the  few  exceptions  that  still 
serve  only  to  mark  the  achievements  in  the 
science  of  marine  construction  embodied  in  the 
hulls  of  the  fleet  of  vessels  upon  which  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  passengers  year  by  year  travel 
swiftly,  luxuriously,  and  safely  between  the  old 
world  and  the  new.  Shi])builders  have  kept 
in  mind  the  necessity,  before  all,  of  safety. 
Always  it  is  to  be  secured  before  the  question 
of  s])eed  is  dealt  with,  or  size,  or  luxury.     With 


BOAT    DRILL   ON    AN   OCEAN   LINER 
Under  command  of  officers,  the  crew   of  every   big  ocean  liner  is 
drilled,  at  sea  and  in  port,  in  lowering  the  boats.     In  case  of  wreck 
each  man  would  have  his  post  and  there  would  be  no  confusion 


TIIK    WRECK    OF    THE  NORTHERN   PACIFIC  STEAMSHIP    "DAKOTA" 

The  Dakota  atul   the   Minnesota,  sister  ships,  were  the  largest  ships  on  the  Pacific.     The   Dakota  ran  on  the  rocks 

off  the  Japanese  Coast  and  slowly  settled  forward.     No  lives  were  lost  in  the  wreck 
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steamship  men  and  shipbuilders  it  has  never 
been  a  question  of  speed  alone.  Safety  and 
speed,  even  if  it  costs  millions;  but^the  success 
of  a  steamship  com])any,  no  matter  how 
many  blue  ribbons  for  fastest  voyages  its  vessels 
might  hold,  would  speedily  vanish  if  disaster 
came. 

When  the  Maiirelania  and  the  Liisitania  were 
placed  in  tlie  transatlantic  service,  the  Cunard 
company  deemed  it  eminently  worth  while  to 


travel  between  the  two  hemispheres  —  the  fight 
for  the  twenty-five  knot  boat.  There  are  some 
who  say  that  the  engineers  who  supplied  the 
motive  power  that  makes  this  speed  have  gone 
a  stej)  or  two  in  advance  of  the  constructors 
whose  business  it  is  to  develop  safety.  If  this 
were  true  (but  there  is  no  aderfuate  reason  at 
])resent  for  the  assumi)tion  that  it  is  true)  there 
would  be  no  more  twenty-five  knot  boats  until 
the  constructors  have  caught  up. 


PREPARING    TO   BLOW    UP    A   WRECK 
The  wrecked  ship  was  cut  in  two,  the  larger  part  floated  to  shore  by  means  of  her  safety  compartments  and  rebuilt, 
and  the  smaller  p)ortion,  hopelessly  aground,  was  destroyed  by  dynamite 


devote  as  much  advertising  space  to  the  security 
which  these  great  vessels  offered  to  passengers 
as  to  their  ability  to  cross  the  ocean  in  the 
shortest  time,  x^nd  the  powerful  structure  of 
the  hulls,  the  safety  devices  that  ]:)revent 
accidents  as  far  as  possible  or  warn  of 
unavoidable  ones,  also  the  provisions  for  off- 
setting them  when  they  do  occur,  represent  a 
struggle  of  science  against  the  fury  of  the 
elements  and  all  hostile  conditions  that  lurk 
on  tlie  deep,  as  full  of  disappointments  but  as 
unremitting  as  the  fight  to  shorten  the  time  of 


In  185 1  the  Cunard  line  and  that  famous 
American  shipping  company,  the  Collins  line, 
were  fighting  for  the  supremacy  of  the  sea. 
The  talk  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  not  only  of 
speed,  but  of  safety.  There  was  the  Collins 
ship  Arctic,  275  feet  long,  with  a  depth  below 
the  spar  deck  of  32  feet  and  45  feet  beam. 
For  those  days  she  was  as  much  of  a  giant  as  the 
Mauretania  is  now,  and  comparatively  as  swift. 
Regularly  she  crossed  the  ocean  between  New 
York  and  Liverpool  in  nine  days  and  from 
thirteen    to    seventeen     hours  — ■  the     swiftest 
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TOWIXG    IN   A   DERELICT 
One  of  the  duties  of  the  revenue  cutter  service  is  to  rid  the  seas  of  these  wandering  hulks 


WRECKAGE    OF   A    LUMBER   SCHOONER 
It  went  ashore  on  Long  Island.     Life  savers  took  oiT  all  aboard.     The  ship  pounded  to  pieces  in  two  days 
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journeys  that  had  ever  been  made.  The  frames 
of  this  ship  were  of  oak,  and  the  bottom  was 
made  solid  with  great  timbers,  as  high  as  the 
turn  of  the  bilges.  The  planking  was  of  hard 
pine,  metal-fastened  below  the  water  line. 

They  said  she  was  j)roof  against  all  perils 
of  the  sea,  save  only  fire  and  collision.  Prob- 
ably she  was,  but  unfortunately  one  of  these 
very  things  occurred.  On  September  27,  1854, 
while  feeling  her  way  through  a  fog  off  Cape 
Race,  she  was  rammed  by  the  French  steam- 
ship Vesla.  Full  of  confidence  in  the  strength 
of  his  great  ship,  Captain  Luce  thought  only  of 
the  other  vessel.  He  put  off  in  a  boat  to  see 
how  she  fared. 

It  was  not  long  before  it  was  found  that  the 
Arctic  herself  had  received  a  mortal  blow. 
She  was  headed  under  full  steam  for  New- 
foundland, about  sixty  miles  away.  It  was  a 
vain  race  for  life.  Within  three  hours  the 
inrushing  water  reached  the  furnaces,  and  in 
another  hour  she  foundered  with  212  of  her 
passengers  and  no  of  her  crew.  In  January, 
1856,  the  Arctic's  sister  ship,  the  Pacific,  sailed 
from  Liverpool  for  New  York  and  was  never 
seen  again.  Icebergs  were  thick  on  the  Grand 
Banks  at  the  time  and  it  is  supposed  that  she 
ran  into  one  of  them.  Not  a  boat,  not  a  stick, 
ever  gave  hint  of  her  fate. 

These  disasters,  together  with  the  loss  of 
other  steamships  later,  gave  shipbuilders  food 
for  thought.  It  was  seen  that  steamships  stove 
below  the  water  line  would  inevitably  fill  from 
stem  to  stern  and  sink,  if  the  opening  was  too 
large  to  be  repaired.  The  idea  of  transverse 
bulkheads  and  watertight  compartments  in 
ships,  by  which  various  portions  of  a  hull  might 
be  separated,  grew  out  of   these  observations. 

THE    FIRST   WATER-TIGHT    COMPARTMENTS 

In  the  seventies  appeared  the  first  of  the 
bulkheads,  a  steel  wall  about  twelve  feet  abaft 
the  bow,  running  from  keel  to  deck.  It  was 
known  as  the  collision  bulkhead.  The  pro- 
tection which  it  offered  to  a  vessel  colliding  bow 
on  with  a  derelict  or  with  another  ship  was  ob- 
vious. This  was  the  first  step.  It  led  to  the 
second  phase  in  the  evolution  of  the  "unsink- 
able"  hull,  the  erection  of  bulkheads  at  both 
ends  of  the  engine  room  and  stokehold.  That 
was  a  big  step  forward.  The  Guion  liner  Ari- 
zona, launched  in  the  late  seventies,  embodied 
a  still  greater  advance.  In  addition  to  her  col- 
lision and  engine  room  bulkheads,  she  had  her 
holds  divided  into  sections  by  water-tight  walls. 


She  was,  of  course,  the  maritime  sensation  of  the 
day.  She  was  pronounced  unsinkable,  and 
the  fight  for  safety  at  sea  was  said  to  have 
been  won.  The  Arizona  did  her  best  to  uphold 
that  optimistic  assertion.  There  was  a  gloomy 
afternoon  on  the  Grand  Banks  when  she  ran, 
head  on,  full  tilt  into  an  enormous  iceberg. 
The  bow  crumpled  and  the  compartment 
between  the  stem  and  the  collision  bulkhead 
filled  almost  immediately.  But  the  water 
went  no  farther,  and  the  Arizona   made  port. 

So  far,  so  good.  Vessels  were  provided  with 
bulkheads  and  security  at  sea  was  regarded  as 
assured.  This  attitude  of  complacency  was 
shaken  to  its  very  depths  by  the  loss  of  the  Elbe 
in  the  North  Sea  in  1892.  She  was  a  German 
liner  and  had  bulkheads  and  every  other  safety 
appliance  known  at  that  time.  A  colliding 
ship  struck  the  Elbe  astern  and  opened  a  great 
gap.  Several  compartments  were  opened  to 
the  inrushing  water.  They  filled  and  the  ship 
sank. 

An  officer  of  a  great  liner,  in  speaking  of  this 
disaster,  recently  said  that  any  liner  now  afloat 
would  succumb  to  a  blow  similarly  delivered. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  what  measures  can  be 
devised  against  such  an  emergency  —  the 
puncturing  of  several  compartments  by  a 
colliding  vessel's  bow.  One  compartment, 
two  compartments,  perhaps  five  compart- 
ments, may  be  filled  and  the  vessel  remain  afloat; 
but  there  is  always  the  one  extra  space  which 
must  not  be  filled.  But  we  may  take  some 
assurance  from  the  extreme  improbability  of 
such  destructive  collisions,  especially  in  the  case 
of  modern  liners,  which  have  many  more  water- 
tight compartments,  infinitely  stronger  bulk- 
heads, and  better  devices  for  saving  life  in 
event  of  accident  than  had  the  ill-fated  Elbe. 

Shipbuilders  profited  by  that  tragedy. 
Bulkheads  were  multiplied  and  compartments 
made  smaller  in  subsequent  vessels.  For 
seven  years  nothing  occurred  to  destroy  the 
feeling  of  security  which  these  improved 
devices  for  hull  protection  gave  to  steamship 
men  and  transatlantic  voyagers  alike.  But 
disaster  had  still  another  lesson  to  teach.  In 
February  of  1899,  groping  her  way  through  the 
fog  which  hung  over  the  Grand  Banks,  the 
French  line  steamship  La  Bourgogne  was 
rammed  by  the  sailing  vessel  Cromartyshire, 
and  went  to  the  bottom  with  a  loss  of  more  than 
five  hundred  lives.  Struck  in  the  side,  she  was 
less  than  an  hour  in  sinking.  Her  system  of 
water-tight  compartments  compared  favorably 
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with  that  of  any  vessel  afloat,  yet  with  all  her 
bulkheads  she  had  succumbed  as  readily  to 
disaster  as  the  Arctic,  the  Oregon  and  other 
vessels  of  the  pre-bulkhead  era. 

La  Bourgogne  foundered  with  nearly  all  her 
passengers  because,  in  the  excitement  of  the 
collision,  the  crew  abandoned  discipline,  made 
for  the  boats  to  save  themselves,  and  made  no 
effort  to  close  the  doors  in  the  bulkheads. 
When  one  compartment  was  stove  in  by  the 
sharp  bow  of  the  Cromartyshire  the  whole  ship 
filled  as  if  there  had  been  no  bulkheads. 

In  order  to  admit  of  communication  through 
the  vessel,  compartments  must  h^ve  doors. 
These  doors,  in  the  days  of  La  Bourgogne,  were 
closed  by  hand.  The  crew  was  relied  upon  to 
do  this  in  the  event  of  accident.  Men  had 
their  stations  at  each  bulkhead,  and  drills  for 
the  purpose  of  familiarizing  the  sailors  with 
this  emergency  duty  were  frequent  in  the 
routine  of  every  well-commanded  vessel.  But 
the  human  factor  had  been  found  wanting,  and 
the  mechanical  devices  were  useless. 

When  the  Kronprinz  Wilhelm  of  the  North 
German  Lloyd  company  was  built  in  1903, 
the  sea-going  public  learned  how  deeply  the 
lessons  taught  by  the  Elbe  and  the  Bourgogne 
had  sunk  into  the  minds  of  those  who  design 
and  build  ocean  greyhounds,  and  what  use  had 
been  made  of  those  lessons.  The  bulkhead 
doors  of  the  Kronprinz  Wilhelm  closed  auto- 
matically by  hydraulic  pressure.  At  the  turn- 
ing of  a  lever  on  the  bridge  every  compart- 
ment door  throughout  the  length  of  the  vessel 
sprang  shut  at  the  same  time. 

Last  spring  the  Kronprinz  was  lying  at 
anchor  in  a  thick  fog  off  Robin's  Reef  in  New 
York  Bay  waiting  for  the  mist  to  lift  before 
proceeding  to  her  pier  in  Hoboken.  The 
British  tramp  steamer  Crown  oj  Castile  blundered 
up  astern  and  thrust  her  sharp  cutwater  through 
the  German  liner's  overhanging  hull.  A  look- 
out aft  saw  the  vessel  coming  through  the  fog 
and  instantly  telephoned  a  warning  to  the 
bridge.  There  are  telephones  leading  to  the 
bridge  from  all  parts  of  modern  ocean  liners. 
Captain  Nierich  stepped  to  the  after  section  of 
the  bridge  and  pulled  upward  a  long  brass  rod. 
This  rod,  when  pulled  as  far  as  it  would 
go,  began  slowly  to  descend.  And  while  it 
descended  great  gongs  rang  all  through  the 
ship.  The  descent  of  the  rod  was  to  take 
seven  seconds;  in  seven  seconds  the  gongs 
would  cease  ringing  and  the  doors  of  the  com- 
partments would   close;    the  ringing  was  to 


warn  men  at  work  below  to  keep  out  of  the 
doorways  as  the  masses  of  steel  clanged  shut. 
When  the  rod  had  sunk  into  its  socket,  telling 
that  the  gongs  below  had  ceased  ringing, 
Captain  Nierich  grasped  the  lever  and  gave  it 
a  mighty  turn.  From  the  depths  came  the 
noise  of  twenty  doors  flying  shut  with  a  force 
which  would  have  cut  a  log  in  two.  At  the 
captain's  elbow  was  a  board  containing  small 
incandescent  lamps,  one  globe  for  every  bulk- 
head door.  As  each  door  closed  a  lamp 
glowed  red.  Ten  were  glowing  when  the  col- 
liding vessel  drifted  slowly  out  of  the  jagged 
hole  in  the  great  liner's  stern.  Within  twenty 
seconds  after  the  collision  all  globes  showed  red. 

A   GREAT    SHIP    SAVED    FROM   SINKING 

The  hole  being  above  water,  none  of  the  hull 
compartments  was  filled,  but  with  the  automatic 
system  working  as  it  did  the  vessel  would  not 
have  sunk  because  of  any  possible  damage 
inflicted  by  the  CastiWs  bow.  The  men,  locked 
in  the  various  compartments,  remained  below. 
Discipline  had  taught  them  not  to  attempt  to 
leave  their  stations  until  the  captain  sounded 
another  signal.  Their  means  of  escape  would 
then  have  been  the  vertical  iron  ladders 
running  up  inside  the  ventilators. 

On  such  vessels  as  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II., 
the  Amerika,  and  the  Mauretania,  less  than 
twenty  seconds  is  required  to  close  all  com- 
partment doors.  If  the  hull  of  the  vessel  is  not 
sealed  in  six  seconds  the  apparatus  needs  look- 
ing after.  The  electric  light  system  by  which 
the  captain  checks  the  closing  of  compartment 
doors  is  but  one  of  the  many  uses  to  which 
miniature  incandescent  globes  are  put.  If  a 
masthead  light  or  other  signal  lamp  goes  out, 
a  burning  bulb  in  the  wheel  house  notifies  the 
officer  in  charge  of  that  fact. 

In  designing  ships  which  followed  the  Kron- 
prinz Wilhelm  marine  constructors  asked  them- 
selves this  question:  Suppose  the  captain,  or 
the  man  in  charge  of  a  vessel  when  another 
strikes,  neglects  to  turn  the  lever  which  closes 
the  compartment  doors? 

This  suggested  a  new  contingency,  and  it 
was  provided  against  at  once  by  mechanical 
appliance  which,  in  event  of  the  failure  of  the 
officer  on  the  bridge  to  perform  his  duty, 
closes  the  bulkhead  doors  automatically  when 
water  in  any  compartment  had  reached  a  depth 
of  two  feet.  Should  a  leak  spring  in  the  hull 
of  one  of  the  new  liners  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  inrush  of  water  be  discovered.     The  door 
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of  the  compartment  into  which  the  water  is 
flowing  will  close  automatically  and  shut  it  off 
from  the  others.  In  the  hulls  of  all  liners  there 
are  double  bottoms;  the  lower  section  of  a 
vessel's  underbody  is  protected  by  two  hulls 
instead  of  one.  The  space  between  these  is 
from  four  to  six  feet  across.  This  reduces  the 
danger  when  the  ship  strikes  a  rock  or 
grounds  on  a  sandy  shoal. 

So  much  for  the  hull  of  the  modern  liner. 
It  is  nearer  proof  against  fatal  disaster  now 
than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  It  may  be  that  the 
unsinkable  ship  has  arrived.  Captain  Smith  of 
the  Adriatic,  and  other  captains  no  less  famous, 
think  so;  others  are  cautious  in  their  opinions. 

SUBMARINE    FOG    BELLS 

With  the  danger  of  fatal  colHsion  minimized, 
so  far  as  the  present-day  passenger  steamship 
is  concerned,  the  terrors  of  the  fog  have  become 
somewhat  less.  But  they  are  not  entirely  gone. 
There  are  rocks  and  sandbars  to  avoid  and 
so  long  as  liners  intent  upon  ocean  records  dash 
through  thick  weather,  so  long  will  captains 
and  officers,  on  bridge  or  deck,  with  doubled 
lookouts,  peer  ahead,  astern,  everywhere, 
straining  their  ears  for  signals  that  will  indicate 
to  them  the  presence  of  shallows  nearby,  or 
other  craft. 

Skippers  are  not  now,  however,  dependent 
Uf)on  their  own  sense  of  sight,  hearing  and  loca- 
tion as  were  Captain  Jamison  and  the  ofhcers 
of  the  American  liner  St.  Paul,  feeling  for 
the  Sandy  Hook  lightship  in  the  heart  of  a 
dense  fog  several  years  ago.  In  those  days 
navigating  officers  could  determine  their  posi- 
tion only  through  sounding.  That  was  what 
Captain  Jamison  was  doing.  He  felt  that  he 
was  off  his  course.  But  when  the  lead  was 
lowered  the  leadsman  reported  deep  water, 
indicating  that  the  liner  was  well  out  to  sea. 
The  sign  told  false.  The  St.  Paul  was  close  to 
the  sands  of  Long  Branch.  The  lead  by  some 
strange  freak  of  fate  had  found  its  way  into  a 
hole  of  great  depth,  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
along  the  New  Jersey  coast,  and  less  than  a 
hundred  yards  in  circumference.  The  result 
was  that  some  minutes  after  the  signal  had  been 
given  for  the  ship  to  go  ahead  she  was  hard  and 
fast  aground.  It  was  a  month  before  she  was 
pulled  into  deep  water  again. 

No  matter  how  strong  a  hull  is,  no  matter 
how  many  bulkheads  it  has,  it  would  not  sur- 
vive long  if  it  grounded  on  a  gale-beaten  coast. 
Bell  signals  and  whistle  blasts  give  no  certain 


indication  of  direction  when  the  fog  hangs  low 
on  the  water.  Click  two  coins  near  a  person 
who  has  been  blindfolded.  No  matter  how 
acute  his  hearing  he  cannot  point  to  the  spot 
whence  the  click  comes  one  time  in  ten.  But 
any  boy  knows  with  what  sharpness  the  sound 
of  two  stones  knocked  together  under  water  will 
carry.  This  knowledge  was  applied  in  a  prac- 
tical way  by  an  inventive  American.  He  hung 
a  bell  under  the  keel  of  the  Sandy  Hook  light- 
ship and  then  went  out  to  sea  in  a  tug  that  had 
a  telephone  receiving  apparatus  attached  to  the 
hull  under  water.  Arriving  at  a  point  five 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  lightship  he  went 
below  and  placed  his  ear  to  the  receiver.  The 
mellow  notes  of  the  bell  on  the  bottom  of  the 
Sandy  Hook  beacon  vessel  were  plainly  heard 
as  the  rolling  of  the  lightship  kept  it  ringing. 

These  bells  have  been  attached  to  the  light- 
ships which  continually  swing  on  the  surge  off 
the  North  Atlantic  coast  of  this  country. 
While  wandering  in  a  fog  last  winter  the  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  II.  picked  up  the  Sandy  Hook  light- 
ship bell  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  and  had 
no  difificulty  in  finding  her  way  abreast  of  that 
vessel.  The  sounds  of  the  bell  that  come 
through  the  water  are  caught  below  and  carried 
to  the  bridge  through  wires  running  from  the 
port  and  starboard  sides  of  the  lower  hold. 
On  the  bridge  is  a  metal  box  from  which  hang 
two  ordinary  telephone  receivers.  If,  in  feeling 
his  way  to  the  bar,  the  captain  fails  to  catch 
the  bell  notes  through  the  port  receiver,  he  tries 
the  starboard  telephone.  Through  one  or  the 
other  he  hears  the  bell,  and  it  gives  infallible 
information  of  the  correct  course  to  follow. 

THE    WIRELESS     TELEGRAPH 

The  perfection  of  the  wireless  telegraph 
system  at  one  stroke  eliminated  many  of  the 
terrors  of  the  sea.  A  vessel  traveling  across 
the  Atlantic  is  now  kept  in  touch  with  one  shore 
or  the  other  throughout  her  passage.  Equipped 
with  the  wireless  system  a  vessel  can  report  any 
difficulty  into  which  she  may  have  fallen  and 
summon  other  vessels  to  her  aid.  The  agoniz- 
ing suspense  of  long  waits  for  news  from  over- 
due vessels,  and  the  tragedies  of  ships  that 
sail  from  port  and  are  never  again  heard  from 
will  soon  be  things  of  the  past. 

The  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.  was  pushing  east- 
ward on  her  trip  from  New  York  to  Bremen 
one  day  in  the  latter  part  of  last  September. 
The  weather  was  growing  thick  and  the  sea  was 
growing  rough,   the  forerunner  of  a  storm. 
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The  man  in  the  "wireless  cabin"  heard  his 
instrument  tick  out  the  beginning  of  a  message. 
It  was  the  Dentschland,  bound  westward  in  mid- 
ocean.  He  made  the  signal  that  he  was 
listening. 

"Hello;  who  is  this  talking?  This  is  the 
Deutschland,  latitude  40°,  32',  20",  longitude 
62°." 

"Hello,  Deutschland,  this  is  the  Kaiser  Wil- 
helni  II.,  latitude  43°,  31',  19",  longitude  60°. 
How  are  you?" 

"  Very  bad,  thanks.  We  are  fighting  a  sixty- 
knot  gale.  Getting  pounded,  but  weathering 
it.     It  is  coming  toward  you.     Better  look  out." 

"Thanks,  we  '11  get  ready  for  it." 

This  is  the  way  that  steamships  to-day  warn 
each  other  when  hundreds  of  miles  apart  on 
the  ocean. 

Early  last  summer  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II. 
encountered  a  heavy  fog  on  approaching  the 
English  Channel.  Neither  Scilly  nor  Wolf 
Rock  was  sighted.  Nor  could  Captain  Cuep- 
pers  hear  the  fog  signal  on  nearing  the  Lizard. 
He  sent  out  a  wireless  inquiry  and  received 
word  from  the  Lizard  station  that  the  Kaiser's 
fog  whistle  had  been  heard  two  or  three  knots 
to  the  south.  In  order  to  be  certain  the  captain 
notified  the  station  that  he  would  blow  his 
whistle  three  times  and  requested  to  be  informed 
whether  or  not  the  signal  was  heard.  When, 
after  waiting  two  minutes,  the  three  blasts  were 
sounded,  the  Lizard  operator  advised  that  the 
signals  had  been  heard  abeam  the  station. 
Thus  assured  about  his  position,  Captain  Cuep- 
pers  held  his  way  toward  Eddystone  and  sent 
a  wireless  communication  to  Plymouth  to  have 
the  tenders  wait  for  the  liner  outside  the  port. 

The  Lizard  had  been  passed  at  1.32  p.  M. 
Eddystone  was  off  to  port  at  3.15.  The  vessel 
steamed  slowly  ahead  until  the  tender's  signals 
were  heard,  whereupon  the  Kaiser  anchored. 
The  tenders  came  alongside,  passengers,  mail, 
and  baggage  were  landed,  and  the  Kaiser 
resumed  her  trip  to  Bremen  at  535  without 
even  having  seen  Plymouth. 

OCEAN    STEAMSHIP    LANES 

Some  twenty  years  ago  a  United  States  naval 
officer  conceival  the  idea  that  if  vessels  east- 
bound  took  one  ocean  path,  and  vessels  west- 
bound another,  collisions  woukl  be  avoided. 
Steamship  lines  eagerly  fell  in  with  the  sugges- 
tion, and  the  result  is  that  ingoing  and  outgoing 
liners  now  follow  well-defined  lanes  of  traffic. 
Separate  paths  are  laid  out  for  vessels  of  high 


power.  Slow  vessels,  freighters  and  the  like, 
have  their  special  steaming  zones.  Since 
that  time  no  collision  on  the  high  seas  between 
two  liners  has  occurred. 

In  various  ports  of  the  United  States  the 
government  hydrographic  offices  issue  monthly 
pilot  charts  which,  besides  suggesting  the 
weather  likely  to  be  encountered  in  the  course 
of  the  month,  contain  the  positions  of  all  dere- 
licts, icebergs,  and  floating  wreckage  noted  by 
captains  in  the  previous  weeks.  All  informa- 
tion that  will  be  of  value  to  navigators  is  put 
in  this  chart,  and  it  is  highly  prized  by  every 
sea  captain  whose  vessel  touches  at  an  American 
port.  Captains  make  it  a  point  to  communicate 
to  the  hydrographic  offices  anything  of  interest 
which  they  have  seen  on*  voyages. 

HUNTING     DERELICTS     AT     SEA 

Information  of  derelict  movements  is  invalu- 
able to  navigators.  These  sodden  wanderers, 
most  of  them  schooners  laden  with  water-soaked 
lumber  floating  above  or  just  below  the  surface 
of  the  water,  have  been  causes  of  great  damage 
and  disaster  to  shipping.  Ships  have  collided 
with  them  and  sunk  then  and  there.  There 
seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  recent 
accident  to  the  Maurelania  by  which  one  of  her 
propellers  was  so  bent  as  to  pound  the  hull  as 
it  revolved  was  caused  by  the  contact  of  the 
screw  with  a  derelict. 

Even  the  hydrographic  officers  are  not  able 
to  eliminate  the  danger  of  these  floating  wrecks. 
Some  of  them  have  remained  afloat  for  more 
than  two  years,  and  in  the  course  of  that  time 
have  been  carried  thousands  of  miles  by  deep- 
sea  currents.  Occasionally  governments  sond 
out  naval  vessels  on  derelict  hunts,  and  in  this 
way  many  have  been  found  and  destroyed  with 
dynamite.  But  many  remain.  Every  severe 
storm  adds  to  their  number.  At  the  present 
time  the  United  States  Navy  Department  is 
considering  the  placing  in  commission  of  a 
vessel  whose  constant  duty  will  be  the  locating 
and  destruction  of  derelicts. 

The  danger  of  fire  on  the  great  transatlantic 
steamship  is  no  longer  to  be  dreaded.  Fire 
in  a  compartment  can  be  isolated  by  the  closing 
of  the  bulkhead  doors,  and  the  flames  may  then 
be  fought  by  forcing  into  the  burning  section  of 
the  hull  carbonic  acid  gas,  steam,  and  water. 
Fires  occur  from  time  to  time  on  liners,  but  they 
are  extinguished  so  readily,  and  are  so  easily 
confined,  that  the  passengers  seldom  know 
anything  about   them.     Should  an   explosion 
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take  place  in  the  engine-room  of  a  modern  steam- 
ship, the  doors  would  close  automatically,  pre- 
venting the  escape  of  steam  and  fire. 

And  if  the  time  comes  when  boats  must  be 
lowered  and  the  passengers  leave  the  ship  there 
are  boats  enough  for  all.  In  that  remote 
emergency  the  passengers  will  be  assembled  on 
either  side  of  the  boat  deck,  while  from  above 
the  life  boats  will  be  lowered  to  the  level  upon 
which  the  i)assengers  are  waiting.  They  will 
step  into  the  boats  as  from  the  \essel  to  a  pier. 

The  other  day  a  great  liner  arrived  in  port 
with  the  tale  of  having  ])assed  near  an  iceberg. 
The  passengers  all  saw  it. 

"Oh,"  said  the  captain  carelessly,  "we  knew 
that  berg  was  near  us  two  hours  before  it  was 
sighted.  How?  Why  we  always  take  the 
temperature  of  the  water  in  regions  where  ice- 
bergs may  be.  We  did  it  this  time  and  detected 
the  presence  of  the  berg  when  it  was  a  good  way 
out  of  sight." 

Provision  is  made  even  for  the  "man  over- 
board." At  the  alarm,  copper  life  buoys  are 
automatically  let  drop  from  the  ends  of  the 
bridge.  These  have  a  calcium  light  arrange- 
ment to  light  them  up  as  they  float  in  the  water. 

But  the  mechanical  devices  that  have  been 
added  to  transatlantic  steamships  to  make 
travel  safe  are  not  everything.  They  are  ready 
to  do  their  work  when  human  intelligence  forgets 
or  fails,  but  the  skill  and  heroic  devotion  of 
men  still  counts  in  guarding  the  lives  of  pas- 
sengers. Have  you  ever,  when  a  great  ocean 
liner  is  groping  her  way  through  the  fog,  stood 
on  the  forward  deck  where  you  could  look  up 
at  the  ofificers  on  the  bridge?  It  is  worth  your 
while  if  your  influence  aboard  ship  is  strong 
enough  to  admit  you  in  that  part  of  the  vessel. 

The  captain  stands  in  the  middle  of  the 
bridge.  His  eyes  are  never  still.  The  chief 
ofTicer  is  at  his  side.  Three  second-officers 
are  peering  from  various  parts  of  the  bridge. 
The  deep  growl  of  a  steamship's  whistle  is 
heard  in  the  distance.  The  chief  officer 
stretches  out  his  arm  and  all  bend  forward 
following  the  direction  with  their  eyes. 

A   COLLISION   NARROWLY   AVOIDED 

Is  there  a  blur  in  the  fog  off  to  starboard,  or 
is  it  only  imagination?  In  a  moment,  from 
the  lookouts  in  the  crow's  nest  on  the  foremast 
just  forward  of  the  bridge,  comes  a  sharp  cry: 

'*  Steamship  two  points  off  the  starboard 
bow,  sir.'* 

The  captain  turns  swiftly   to  the   quarter- 


master standing  rigid  at  the  engine-room 
signal-telegraph. 

"Full  speed  astern,  starboard  and  port 
engines." 

"Full  speed  astern,  starboard  and  port 
engines,  sir,"  repeats  the  quartermaster  as  he 
lugs  at  the  lever,  sending  the  captain's  order 
down  into  the  dej)ths  of  the  great  ship. 

The  ship  slows  down,  A  black  hull  leaps 
out  of  the  fog  and  passes  a  stone's  throw  away. 
The  danger  is  past.  The  men  on  the  bridge 
begin  to  breathe  freely  once  more  and  the  vessel 
speeds  on  again. 

On  October  8th,  the  steamship  Oceanic  was 
passing  Cape  La  Hague  bound  for  New  York. 
A  heavy  fog  prevailed,  and  the  whistling 
of  another  liner  was  heard  in  the  vicinity. 
Strain  their  eyes  as  they  would  the  lookouts  of 
the  Oceanic  could  not  locate  the  sound.  But 
another  vessel  was  close  aboard.  She  was 
the  French  liner  La  Provence.  The  men  in 
the  crow's  nest  of  the  Frenchman  were  the 
first  to  see  just  where  the  danger  lay,  and  their 
warning  cries  came  in  time  to  save  her  from 
being  cut  down.  Captain  Parvik  signalled 
full  speed  astern,  and  as  the  Provence  made 
sternway  the  Oceanic^s  sharp  bow  crossed  the 
place  where  she  had  been  but  five  seconds 
before.  As  it  w^as,  the  great  vessels  passed 
within  jour  yards  of  each  other. 

When  the  fog  hangs  heavy  the  captain  is 
absent  from  his  usual  seat  at  the  table  in  the 
saloon.  He  has  no  bluff,  genial  badinage  to 
give  to  the  passengers.  He  has  a  thousand-odd 
lives  to  guard  and  property  valued  at  several 
millions  of  dollars.  While  the  fog  lasts  he 
does  n't  sleep;  neither  do  his  officers.  Yet, 
the  passengers  would  not  know  that  responsibil- 
ity hung  heavier  than  ordinarily  upon  the  men 
intrusted  with  the  safety  of  the  ship  and  of  their 
lives,  were  it  not  for  the  vacant  places  at  the 
tables.  There  is  no  noise,  no  confusion,  what- 
ever the  danger.  Passengers  are  never  aware 
that  danger  has  existed  at  all,  unless  they  chance 
to  be  on  deck  when  it  threatens. 

One  wonders  how  captains  of  great  liners 
can  be  so  jolly  and  apparently  care-free  in 
ordinary  times  when  their  lives  are  made  up  of 
such  incidents  as  these.  If  fatal  disaster  comes 
they  have  no  thought  but  to  die  with  the  ship. 
Captain  Deloncle  of  La  Bourgogne  stood  on 
the  bridge  wdth  his  hand  on  the  whistle  rope 
blowing  a  long  screeching  farewell  to  the  world 
as  his  vessel  plunged  to  her  last  resting  place. 
Captain  von  Goessel  stood  on  the  bridge  of  the 
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Elbe  with  folded  arms  as  she  sank  in  the  North 
Sea. 

The  wreck  of  La  Bourgogne  showed  that 
there  was  much  to  be  done  in  disciplining  the 
ships'  crews.  Crews  arc  now  put  through 
regular  drills,  at  sea  and  in  port,  so  that  in  time 
of  emergency  their  discipline  will  be  good. 
Boat  drills,  collision  drills,  fire  drills,  come  in 
turn  with  only  a  few  days'  intermission.  At 
odd  hours  of  day  and  night  the  gong  rings  out 
from  the  bridge,  calling  the  men  to  their  posts. 

They  carry  out  in  mimic  the  team-work 
they  will  do  if  ever  the  occasion  for  doing  it  in 
earnest  comes.  They  rush  to  the  boat  deck, 
assemble  at  attention,  and  at  the  word  swing  out 
the  davits,  uncover  the  boats,  and  lower  them. 
Collision  drill  takes  every  man  on  the  ship  to  a 
certain  position.  Fire  drill  is  the  most  pictur- 
esque of  all.  In  all  this  practice  work  the  men 
become  accustomed  to  doing  exactly  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time,  the  officers,  too,  find 
ways  of  improving  the  system.  And  every  drill 
includes  an  examination  of  all  the  working 
apparatus  that  would  be  used  in  the  emergency. 
It  was  faulty  gear  that  caused  the  loss  of  life 
in  the  wreck  of  the  Mohegan  when  she  ran  on 
the  rocks  at  the  Lizard  in  1899.  Her  boat 
tackle  fouled,  and  boatloads  of  women  and 
children  were  dumped  into  the  water  while 
they  were  being  lowered. 


Fire  drill  is  announced  by  gong  beats  all 
through  the  vessel,  the  number  of  bells  indicat- 
ing the  location  of  the  fire.  On  the  President 
Lincoln  there  are  sixty  hose  connections,  and 
six  streams  can  be  concentrated  on  any  point 
in  the  ship.  There  are  twelve  hand-pumps 
on  the  decks  to  supplement  the  steam  pumps. 
Automatic  fire  extinguishers,  fire-buckets,  and 
"smoke-helmets"  that  enable  the  wearers  to 
penetrate  into  smoke-filled  passageways  are 
part  of  every  modern  steamship's  fire  equip- 
ment. Ever  man  has  something  to  do.  The 
stewards  even  gather  blankets,  soak  them  in 
water,  and  have  them  ready  to  smother  small 
fires. 

Compared  with  traveling  on  limited  trains, 
a  sea  voyage  is  to-day  remarkably  safe.  Those 
who  say  that  useless  accident,  disaster  all  the 
more  tragic  because  it  might  have  been  pre- 
vented and  due  to  structural  defects  or  to  errors 
in  navigation,  is  not  now  to  be  included  within 
the  range  of  evil  possibilities  involved  in  the 
great  steamship  of  the  present  day  are  nearer 
right  than  wrong.  A  great  steamship  captain 
in  talking  of  this  recently  said: 

"Look  to  your  wireless;  don't  speed  in  rough 
weather;  run  your  own  ship.  Go  slow  in  fog. 
When  a  captain  observes  all  these  things  his 
passenger  is  fifty  per  cent,  safer  under  the 
captain's  care  than  he  is  when  on  shore." 


A  NOVELIST  AND  HIS  NOVELS  IN 

POLITICS 

MR.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL,  WHO  GOT  MATERIAL  FOR  HIS  BOOKS  OUT  OF  HIS  POLITICAL 
EXPERIENCES  AND  USES  THE  NOVELS  AS  POLITICAL  WEAPONS— A  BOSS  EXPOSED  A  GENER- 
ATION    AFTER     HIS     DEATH— A     NOVEL    THAT    CAUSED    A    STATE    TO    SUE    A    RAILROAD 
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STANLEY  JOHNSON 


MR.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL  is 
making  a  political  crusade  for  which 
he  has  recently  said  that  he  is 
willing  to  give  twenty  years  of  his  life.  He 
is  the  first  novelist  in  our  literature  to  enter 
politics  and  remain  in  spite  of  successive 
defeats.  Our  greater  lights  of  literature  — 
Washington  Irving,  Hawthorne,  Lowell  — 
accepted  service  in  the  diplomatic  branch  of 
public  life.     But  Mr.  Churchill  has  been  willing 


to  descend  into  "practical  politics,"  and  to 
"hit  hard"  with  the  rest,  differing  from  them 
chiefly  in  that  his  interest  is  impersonal. 

Mr.  Churchill  was  born  in  St.  Louis  thirty-six 
years  ago  at  the  home  of  his  mother's  family. 
He  was  brought  up  by  an  aunt  and  uncle  in  St. 
Louis  and  received  his  education  at  the  Smith 
Academy.  Not  being  able  to  go  to  College, 
he  started  business  life  at  sixteen.  But,  when 
the  opportunity  for  an  appointment  to  Anna- 
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|>olis  came,  he  was  the  successful  candidate. 
There  were  thirty-two  in  the  class  in  which  he 
graduated  twelfth.  But  there  were  only 
thirty-one  vacancies  and,  as  the  future  in  1894 
appeared  too  unpromising  of  warlike  adventure, 
he  preferred  to  resign  his  commission,  and,  with 
only  his  ambitions  and  tastes  to  justify  it,  he 
tried  writing  in  New  York. 

He  began  work  at  a  small  salary  on  the  Army 
and  Navy  Journal.  He  wrote  short  stories, 
and  finally  sold  one  to  a  leading  magazine  for  a 
good  price.  Soon  he  was  assistant  editor,  then 
managing  editor,  of  a  magazine  —  and  then 
his  almost  forgotten  fantasy  in  fiction,  "The 
Celebrity,"  appeared  and  won  him  money 
enough  to  take  up  his  earnest  work  as  he  liked 
to  do  it.  The  three,  "Richard  Carvel,"  "The 
Crisis,"  and  "The  Crossing,"  gave  him  finan- 
cial independence.  His  novels  are  Avritten  in  a 
brief  time,  with  an  intense  application.  His 
themes  are  wrought  out  beforehand  deliberately 
and  with  great  pains.  If  the  scene  falls  in  a 
historical  period,  he  reads  everything  available 
that  is  germane  to  the  topic.  He  becomes 
completely  saturated  with  the  subject  before 
writing  begins. 

MR.    CHURCHILL    GOES    INTO   POLITICS 

His  taste  for  the  quiet  rural  life  of  New  Eng- 
land took  him  to  Cornish,  New  Hampshire. 
There  he  established  his  delightful  home, 
"Harlakenden  House,"  looking  for  many  miles 
down  the  most  beautiful  valley  in  New  England, 
and  became  one  of  a  distinguished  group  of 
writers  and  artists,  of  whom  the  late  Augustus 
St.  Gaudens  was  the  dean.  Here  Mr.  Church- 
ill has  found  his  best  material  —  in  the  very 
county  in  which  Ruel  Durkee,  the  original  of 
"  Jethro  Bass"  of  "Coniston,"  began  the  rule 
of  New  Hampshire  which  he  has  portrayed 
with  historic  exactness.  Like  'Mr.  Hum- 
phrey Crewe,"  as  representative  from  the  town 
of  Cornish  in  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature, 
Mr.  Churchill  began  his  political  career, 
which  he  has  said  will  last  until  its  purpose  is 
accomplished,  even  if  if  requires  a  score  of 
years.  The  shrewd  politicians  of  the  brand 
which  has  been  distinctive  of  New  Hampshire 
were  inclined  to  welcome  Mr.  Churchill  when 
he  first  entered  the  Eagle  Hotel  lobby  (now 
immortalized  as  "The  Pelican")  as  the  repre- 
sentative from  Cornish.  He  had  money  and 
talents  that  might  possibly  be  made  useful. 
They  were  quietly  amused  with  his  reform 
ideas,  but  then  there  were    burial-i)laces  for 


reform  bills  in  those  same  committees  so 
vividly  portrayed  later  in  "  Mr.  Crewe's  Career." 
They  told  him  stories  of  the  doings  of  Ruel 
Durkee  with  the  greatest  freedom,  hardly  fore- 
seeing their  use  later  in  the  pages  of  "Conis- 
ton." They  were  conversant  with  the  days 
of  the  consolidation  of  "the  railrud,"  and 
admitted  him  into  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
"throne  room,"  the  famous  "No.  7"  of  the 
Eagle  Hotel. 

Mr.  Churchill  is  a  good  listener,  and  garrulity 
outstrips  good  judgment  when  the  courtesy  of 
attention  is  finely  and  freely  given.  But  it  is 
a  different  matter  when  the  things  that  are  said 
get  into  print  in  novels  and  are  sold  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands.  The  appearance  of 
"  Coniston  "  convinced  a  little  band  of  reformers 
that  Mr.  Churchill  was  the  most  suitable  person 
to  lead  an  organized  assault  against  existing 
political  evils,  and  the  Lincoln  Club  was 
organized  within  the  Republican  party  as  the 
first  open  revolt  against  the  reigning  political 
machine  in  New  Hampshire.  His  first  appear- 
ance on  the  stump  was  in  the  summer  of  1906. 
He  was  not  an  effective  speaker  in  the  beginning, 
but  he  had  the  material  of  "Mr.  Crewe's 
Career, "  which  he  was  really  acting  in  real  life, 
as  he  went  about  the  state.  He  had  facts  that 
were  new  and  that  "hit"  with  the  power  of  a 
battering  ram. 

The  session  of  the  New  Hampshire  Legis- 
lature immediately  following  the  publication  of 
"Coniston,"  Mr.  Churchill's  first  novel  dealing 
with  the  political  past  of  the  state,  was  charac- 
terized by  the  ill  nature  of  the  old  leaders,  who 
found  themselves  watched  by  the  people  for 
the  first  time  in  their  political  experience. 
No  tribute  to  his  service  in  awakening  the 
conscience  of  the  voters  could  be  better  than 
the  words  of  a  Democratic  leader  in  the  House, 
who  rose,  during  one  of  the  heated  sessions,  to 
remark : 

"Winston  Churchill  has  done  more  harm  to 
the  good  name  of  New  Hampshire  than  10,000 
'Jethro    Basses'    could    have    accomplished." 

This  is  an  impressive  illustration  of  the  power 
that  Mr.  Churchill  has  exerted  in  the  affairs 
of  a  state,  both  by  his  latest  two  novels  and  by 
lending  his  own  personality  as  a  weapon  in  the 
fight  for  better  and  purer  political  administra- 
tion. 

"Coniston"  and  "Mr.  Crewe's  Career" 
form  the  two  parts  of  a  literary  unit.  The 
trilogy  will  be  complete  when  Mr.  Churchill 
shall  have  written  another  novel  telling  the 
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story  of  complete  political  reform.  The  value 
of  the  two  novels  lies  not  alone  in  the  illumina- 
tion given  to  conditions  in  New  Hampshire. 
The  same  battle  is  going  on  in  other  states, 
where  citizens  are  endeavoring  to  elect  men 
who  will  obey  the  wishes  of  the  voters. 
Mr.  Churchill's  mission  is  a  national  one. 

New  Hampshire  is  mainly  composed  of  small 
towns  and  villages  whose  inhabitants  are  by 
nature  prejudiced  against  outside  interference 
and  have  small  respect  for  "Hterary  fellers" 
as  candidates  for  office.  It  was  quite  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  that  Mr.  Churchill's  candidacy 
for  the  nomination  for  governor,  in  1906,  gained 
rapid  progress  in  the  course  of  the  six  weeks 
before  the  Republican  nominating  convention. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  his  audiences  forgot  him, 
while  listening  to  his  story  of  the  misrule  of 
twenty  years.  But  the  disclosures  of  the 
novelist's  campaign  roused  the  people.  New 
Hampshire  campaigns  had  generally  been  too 
quietly  prepared  beforehand  to  treat  the 
voter  in  the  ranks  to  the  pleasure  of  a  political 
thrill.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  had  the 
choice  of  a  governor  been  submitted  direct  to 
the  voters,  without  the  machinery  of  a  nominat- 
ing convention,  whose  integrity  has  been 
se^^erely  criticized,  Mr,  Churchill  would  have 
been  elected.  The  old  leaders  barely  saved 
themselves  from  disaster,  and  found  themselves 
thoroughly  disorganized  and  badly  out  of  tem- 
per with  each  other.  His  achievement,  even 
in  defeat,  was  sufficient  to  attract  the  notice 
of  reformers  in  other  states,  and  he  went  to  New 
Jersey  to  aid  Senator  Everett  Colby.  Starting 
as  the  Representative  in  the  Legislature  of 
the  little  village  of  Cornish,  Mr.  Churchill's 
political  power  had  thus  outgrown  the  limits 
of  the  state  in  which  it  was  born. 

MR.  Churchill's  characters  in  real  life 

"Jethro  Bass,"  the  hero  of  "Coniston"  is 
a  real  character.  The  portrait  of  Ruel  Durkee 
of  Sullivan  County,  now  dead  these  twenty 
years,  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  "boss" 
the  state  ever  had  before  the  "imperial"  rule 
of  the  railroad  that  he  helped  to  create,  was 
too  exact  for  Mr.  Churchill  to  escape  the 
anger  of  Durkee's  surviving  henchmen.  The 
appearance  of  "Coniston"  provoked  a  pam- 
phlet embodying  both  a  eulogy  of  Durkee's 
career  and  an  apology  for  his  acts.  Mr. 
Churchill  was  challenged  to  say  if  he  intended 
to  reincarnate  Ruel  Durkee  in  "  Jethro  Bass." 
His  prompt  answer  added  fuel   to  the  fire. 


"There  is  no  secret  about  it,"  he  told  an  inter- 
viewer. "I  really  did  not  picture  Ruel  Durkee 
as  bad  as  he  was.  He  was  a  perfect  type  of  the 
modern  political  'boss.'  I  inade  'Jethro 
Bass'  do  many  things  that  Ruel  Durkee  did 
and  many  things  that  he  did  not  do.  But 
that  does  not  destroy  the  strength  of  the 
character  or  misrepresent  Durkee.  I  was  not 
as  hard  on  Ruel  Durkee  as  I  might  have  been." 

It  is  remarkable  for  a  political  boss  to  be 
exposed  a  score  of  years  after  his  death.  Dur- 
kee had  been  held  in  the  sort  of  respect  that 
arises  from  fear.  No  one  had  presumed  to  seek 
any  office  in  the  gift  of  the  state  without  first 
seeing  him.  He  was,  to  the  rising  generation, 
the  embodiment  of  the  kind  of  man  one  must 
become  in  order  to  meet  success  in  politics. 

In  "Coniston,"  New  Hampshire  people  saw 
him  as  he  was,  or  better  than  he  was,  for, 
through  Mr.  Churchill's  art,  the  reader  is 
forced  to  lay  down  the  book  with  kindly  feel- 
ings toward  the  lonely  old  man. 

Many  stories  of  Durkee's  shrewdness  have 
been  told  by  persons  who  knew  him.  I  have 
talked  with  one  who  was  employed  by  Mr. 
Durkee  when  a  boy.  He  describes  Durkee 
as  a  man  over  six  feet  tall  and  of  gigantic  pro- 
portions. His  legs  were  almost  as  large  as  the 
body  of  the  average  man.  When  he  looked  at 
you  he  seemed  to  look  straight  through  you. 
He  hired  this  boy  to  dig  potatoes.  The  boy 
thought  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  man's  pay 
since  he  dug  as  many  potatoes  as  any  of  the 
men,  and  he  asked  Durkee  for  it.  The  "boss" 
told  him  he  was  right,  to  go  ahead  and  outdo 
the  men.  The  boy  went  at  the  work  with  all 
the  unwise  ardor  of  his  years.  He  was  a  half 
furrow  ahead  of  his  competitors  when  Mr. 
Durkee  appeared  on  the  scene  and  gave  the 
men  a  tongue-lashing  for  "being  beaten  by  a 
boy."  All  hands  forged  ahead,  and  the  day's 
work  was  unusually  productive.  On  another 
occasion,  in  an  informal  town  meeting,  Durkee's 
man  and  the  Democratic  candidate  tied  for 
election.  Several  ballots  were  cast  without 
change,  when  Mr.  Durkee,  who  always  sat 
beside  the  moderator,  quietly  offered  a  Demo- 
crat fifty  dollars  to  vote  for  the  Republican. 
The  offer  was  accepted.  The  Republican 
candidate  was  elected.  But  Mr.  Durkee  never 
paid  the  money. 

There  are  scenes  in  "Coniston"  that  are  so 
obviously  descriptions  of  real  places  in  New 
Hampshire  that  they  may  be  picked  out  with 
the   camera.     "Brampton"   is   the   charming 
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village  of  Newport  not  far  from  Lake  Sunapce. 
"The  mountain  that  lay  across  the  western  sky" 
is  Croydon  Mountain  and  "Coniston  Water" 
is  locally  known  as  "Sugar  River,"  The  old 
tannery  of  "Jethro  Bass"  is  still  standing, 
and  his  farm  house  on  "Thousand  Acre  Hill." 
The  scenes  of  "  Mr.  Crewe's  Career"  are  not  so 
apparent. 

"Mr.  Crewe's  Career"  contained  no  exact 
portraiture.  Its  appearance  met  with  little 
comment  from  the  political  leaders  of  the  state, 
whose  aversion  to  the  author  has  reached  the 
phase  of  suUenness.  A  close  analysis  of  the 
novel,  however,  reveals  several  composites,  the 
author  himself  undoubtedly  weaving  much  of 
his  experience  as  a  campaigner,  but  little  of  his 
personality,  into  the  creation  of  "Mr.  Hum- 
phrey Crewe."  The  attorney  for  the  "United 
Northeastern  Railways,"  has  been  found  to  be 
the  composite  of  three  different  lawyers. 

FICTION   THAT    BECAME   FACT 

The  most  striking  effect  of  the  book  was  to 
force  the  Attorney- General  of  the  state  to 
bring  a  suit  against  the  corporation.  There  is  a 
conversation  between  "Hilary  Vane,"  the  chief 
counsel  for  the  ''United  Northeastern  Rail- 
ways" and  his  son,  "Austen  Vane,"  which 
contains  an  important  sentence  of  the  charter 
given  to  the  company  which  controls  all  but 
fifty  miles  of  all  the  railroads  in  New  Hamp- 
shire.    It  is  as  follows; 

'"I  made  up  my  mind  I  would  always  be  frank 
with  you  ("Austen Vane'  says  to  his  father).  In 
spite  of  my  desire  to  amass  riches,  there  are  some 
suits  ajjainst  the  Northeastern  which  I  have  — 
somewhat  quixotically  —  refused.  Here  is  a 
section  of  the  act  which  permitted  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  Northeastern  railways.  You  are  no 
doubt  aware  of  its  existence.' 

"The  Honorable  Hilary  took  up  the  slip  of 
paper  in  his  hand  and  stared  at  it.  '  The  rates 
jor  jares  and  freights  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  0}  this  act  shall  not  be  increased  on  the 
roads  leased  or  united  under  it.'" 

A  New  Hampshire  statute  of  1889  embodied 
this  same  inhibition  against  the  increase  of 
rates.  But  both  freight  and  passenger  rates, 
it  is  claimed,  have  been  increased  since  the 
act  was  passed  in  1889.  It  is  a  remarkable 
exhibition  of  political  apathy  that  the  business 
men  of  the  State  have  alloAved  nearly  a  score  of 
years  to  pass  before  seeking  the  remedy  by 
the  same  process  of  law  that  is  suggested  in  the 
novel.     After  its  publication  Mr.  Churchill's 


followers  demanded  that  the  State  proceed 
against  the  railroad  for  violating  this  statutory 
obligation  for  over  a  score  of  years.  The 
Attorney- General  promptly  filed  "an  informa- 
tion." The  railroad's  answer  has  been  made, 
not  in  the  form  of  a  denial,  but  alleging  that 
through  delay  the  State  has  lost  its  opportunity 
for  redress.  The  litigation  bids  fair  to  be  long 
and  interesting. 

"Coniston"  and  "Mr  Crewe's  Career," 
have  brought  into  play  a  new  and  effective 
force  in  politics.  In  New  Hampshire  the 
people  have  been  unfamiliar  with  the  con- 
tents of  their  railroad  commissioners'  reports 
and  statute  books  —  but  "  Mr.  Crewe's  Career" 
has  educated  them. 

Thus  it  is  impossible  now  to  divorce  Mr. 
Churchill  the  novelist  from  Mr.  Churchill  the 
public  man  —  they  are  mingled  together  in  his 
books  and  in  his  speeches  on  the  stump.  But 
he  is  not  a  mere  critic  of  political  conditions. 
He  does  not  wish  to  destroy,  but  to  upbuild. 
He  has  frequently  declared  the  belief  that  his 
own  party  can  furnish  the  remedy;  and,  while 
many  of  his  followers  have  bolted,  he  has 
remained  in  its  ranks.  He  has  laid  strong 
stress  upon  his  belief  in  his  attack  upon  the 
dominance  of  corporation  rule  in  his  own  state, 
that  if  the  people  could  have  been  entrusted 
with  the  proper  confidence  due  their  sovereignty, 
there  would  have  never  been  any  complaint 
on  the  part  of  the  public  service  companies. 

MR.  Churchill's  political  creed 

In  a  speech  delivered  in  New  Jersey,  when  he 
went  to  the  aid  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Colby  the 
author  and  advocate  of  the  "New  Idea"  in 
politics,  Mr.  Churchill  abandoned  the  specific 
attack  upon  local  misrule,  and  briefly  declared 
his  own  political  creed.  It  is  an  optimistic  and 
wholesome  confession  of  faith  both  in  the 
people  and  in  the  republic,  and  is  worthy  of 
wide  reading: 

"  If  servants  are  permitted  to  run  the  houses 
of  their  masters  the  chances  are  that  they  will  run 
them  for  their  own  pecuniary  benefit :  in  which  case 
the  master  is  more  culpable  if,  having  discovered  it, 
he  does  not  put  a  stop  to  it.  The  citizens  of  a 
state  are  the  masters  of  its  public  service  corpora- 
tions, inasmuch  as  they  have  given  these  corpora- 
tions the  privilege  of  making  a  fair  profit  in  return 
for  serving  them.  If  this  privilege  is  abused,  it  is 
because  the  citizens  have  allowed  to  lapse  the  duty 
of  protecting  their  interests. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  management  of  a 
railroad  has  been  short-sighted  enough  to  take 
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advantage  of  political  apathy  and  to  hire  an  army 
of  mercenaries  to  control  the  government  of  the 
state  for  the  benefit  of  the  corporation,  such  a  pohcy 
must  in  the  end  react  upon  the  corporation.  PoH- 
tical  apathy  is  not  caused  by  lack  of  inteUigence  — 
the  American  citizen  is  no  fool  —  and  it  does  not 
take  him  long  to  grasp  a  situation  when  it  is  pointed 
out  to  him. 

"  The  signs  are  increasing  that  fatuity  is  not  so 
much  a  characteristic  of  the  railroad  president  as 
it  is  of  the  professional  politician.  Our  citizens 
wish  to  treat  the  railroad  fairly,  and  all  they  ask 
in  return  is  to  be  treated  fairly.  But  they  rightly 
object  to  being  governed  by  railroad  lawyers  who 
have  sold  their  political  as  well  as  their  professional 
services  for  a  fee  —  and  who  are  willing  to  demean 
themselves  by  lobbying  and  intriguing  and  button- 
holing. 

"And  if  the  presidents  of  the  public  service  cor- 
porations will  lay  their  requests,  or  objections, 
openly  before  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
saying  'we  desire  this'  and  why;  or '  we  are  opposed 
to  such  a  law'  and  why,  I  venture  to  predict  that  the 
corporations  will  obtain  a  little  more  than  equity. 


"The  time  is  going  by  when  the  railroads  can 
safely  employ  politicians  to  do  their  bidding.  And 
while  I  am  on  the  subject  I  may  say  that  the 
characteristic  of  professional  poHticians  which 
has  struck  me  most  forcibly  is  that  they  are  imprac- 
tical. I  am  almost  tempted  to  say  that  they  are 
dreamers.  Like  Belshazzar,  they  devoutly  believe 
that,  whatever  they  do,  their  kingdom  can  have 
no  end.  There  is  only  one  situation  that  they 
really  know  how  to  face  —  an  attack  in  the  rear. 
Their  tendon  of  Achilles  is  in  front,  and  charge  at 
them  from  that  side  and  you  can  beat  them 
every  time. 

"The  so-called  machine  politician  is  un-American 
in  the  sense  that  he  has  none  of  that  adaptabihty 
which  enabled  the  men  of  Sherman's  army  to  patch 
up  wrecked  railroads  and  locomotives.  The 
professional  politician  is  powerless  on  the  stump, 
because  his  arguments  are  manufactured  for  him. 
If  in  no  other  wayj  you  can  always  tell  a  profes- 
sional politician  by  his  arguments,  which  are 
invariably  the  same.  People  who  oppose  him 
lack  the  Christian  virtue  —  charity  —  for  instance 
—  and  forebearance." 
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MEN  EATEN  IN  SUCH  QUICK  SUCCESSION  THAT  ALL  WORK  WAS  SUS- 
PENDED—THE  DEEP  ROAR  AND  THEN  THE  OMINOUS  SILENCE— A  TRAP 
WITH    HUMAN    BAIT  — THE  FIRST    LION    THAT   THE    AUTHOR    KILLED 

BY 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  J.  H.  PATTERSON 

[The  third  and  last  instalment  {next  month)  of  this  remarkable  experience  in  British  East  Africa 
will  contain  an  account  of  the  killing  of  many  man-eating  lions  by  the  author. — The  Editors.] 


THE  lions  seemed  to  have  got  a  bad 
fright  the  night  Brock  and  I  sat  up 
in  w^ait  for  them  in  the  goods  v^agon, 
for  they  kept  away  from  Tsavo  and  did  not 
molest  us  in  any  way  for  some  considerable 
time  —  not,  in  fact,  until  long  after  Brock 
had  left  me  and  gone  on  a  caravan  journey 
to  Uganda.  In  this  breathing  space  which 
they  vouchsafed  us,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
should  they  renew  their  attacks,  a  trap  would 
perhaps  offer  the  best  chance  of  getting  at 
them,  and  that  if  I  could  construct  one  in 
which  a  couple  of  coolies  might  be  used  as 
bait  without  being  subjected  to  any  danger, 
the  lions  would  be  quite  daring  enough  to 
enter  it  in  search  of  them  and  thus  be  caught. 


I  accordingly  set  to  work  at  once,  and  in  a 
short  time  managed  to  make  a  sufficiently 
strong  trap  out  of  wooden  sleepers,  tram-rails, 
pieces  of  telegraph  wire,  and  a  length  of  heavy 
chain.  It  was  divided  into  two  compartments 
—  one  for  the  men  and  one  for  the  lion.  A 
sliding  door  at  one  end  admitted  the  former, 
and  once  inside  this  compartment  they  were 
perfectly  safe,  as  between  them  and  the  lion, 
if  he  entered  the  other,  ran  a  cross  wall  of  iron 
rails  only  three  inches  apart,  and  embedded 
both  top  and  bottom  in  hca\  y  wooden  sleepers. 

The  door  which  was  to  admit  the  lion  was, 
of  course,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  structure, 
but  otherwise  the  whole  thing  was  very  much 
on    the    principle    of    the    ordinary    rat-trap, 
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except  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  lion 
to  seize  the  bait  in  order  to  send  the  door 
clattering  down.  This  part  of  the  contrivance 
was  arranged  in  the  following  manner.  A 
heavy  chain  was  secured  along  the  top  part 
of  the  lion's  doorway,  the  ends  hanging  down 
to  the  ground  on  either  side  of  the  opening; 
and  to  these  were  fastened,  strongly  secured 
bv  stout  wire,  short  lengths  of  rails  placed 
about  six  inches  apart.  This  made  a  sort  of 
flexible  door  which  could  be  packed  into  a 
small  space  when  not  in  use,  and  which 
abutted  against  the  top  of  the  doorway  when 
lifted  up.  The  door  was  held  in  this  position 
bv  a  lever  made  of  a  piece  of  rail,  which  in 
turn  was  kept  in  its  place  by  a  wire  fastened 
to  one  end  and  passing  down  to  a  spring  con- 
cealed in  the  ground  inside  the  cage.  As 
soon  as  the  lion  entered  sufficiently  far  into  the 
trap,  he  would  be  bound  to  tread  on  the  spring; 
his  weight  on  this  would  release  the  ware, 
and  in  an  instant  down  would  come  the  door 
behind  him;  and  he  could  not  push  it  out 
in  any  way,  as  it  fell  into  a  groove  between 
two  rails  firmly  embedded  in  the  ground. 

In  making  this  trap,  which  cost  us  a  lot  of 
work,  we  were  rather  at  a  loss  for  want  of 
tools  to  bore  holes  in  the  rails  for  the  doorway, 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  be  fastened  by  the  wire 
to  the  chain.  It  occurred  to  me,  however, 
that  a  hard-nosed  bullet  from  my  .303  would 
penetrate  the  iron,  and  on  making  the  experi- 
ment I  was  glad  to  find  that  a  hole  was  made 
as  cleanly  as  if  it  had  been  punched  out. 

When  the  trap  was  ready  I  pitched  a  tent 
over  it  in  order  further  to  deceive  the  lions,  and 
built  an  exceedingly  strong  boma  round  it. 
One  small  entrance  was  made  at  the  back  of 
the  enclosure  for  the  men,  which  they  were 
to  close  on  going  in  by  pulling  a  bush  after 
them;  and  another  entrance  just  in  front  of 
the  door  of  the  cage  was  left  open  for  the  lions. 
The  wiseacres  to  whom  I  showed  my  invention 
were  generally  of  the  opinion  that  the  man- 
eaters  would  be  too  cunning  to  walk  into  my 
parlor;  but,  as  will  be  seen  later,  their  pre- 
dictions proved  false.  For  the  first  few  nights 
I  baited  the  trap  myself,  but  nothing  happened 
except  that  I  had  a  very  sleepless  and  uncom- 
fortable time,  and  was  badly  bitten  by 
mosquitoes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  some  months 
before  the  lions  attacked  us  again,  though 
from  time  to  time  we  heard  of  their  depre- 
dations  in    other    quarters.     Not    long    after 


our  night  in  the  goods  wagon,  two  men  were 
carried  off  from  Railhead,  while  another  was 
taken  from  a  place  called  Engomani,  about 
ten  miles  away.  Within  a  very  short  time, 
this  latter  place  was  again  visited  by  the 
brutes,  two  more  men  being  seized,  one  of 
whom  was  killed  and  eaten,  and  the  other  so 
badly  mauled  that  he  died  within  a  few  days. 
As  I  have  said,  however,  we  at  Tsavo  enjoyed 
complete  immunity  from  attack,  and  the 
coolies,  believing  that  their  dreaded  foes  had 
permanently  deserted  the  district,  resumed 
all  their  usual  habits  and  occupations,  and  life 
in  the  camps  returned  to  its  normal  routine. 

A  MAN  DEVOURED  NEAR  HIS  TENT 

At  last  we  were  suddenly  startled  out  of 
this  feeling  of  security.  One  dark  night  the 
familiar  terror-stricken  cries  and  screams 
awoke  the  camps,  and  w^e  knew  that  the 
"demons"  had  returned  and  had  commenced 
a  new  list  of  victims.  On  this  occasion  a 
number  of  men  had  been  sleeping  outside  their 
tents  for  the  sake  of  coolness,  thinking,  of 
course,  that  the  lions  had  gone  for  good,  when 
suddenly  in  the  middle  of  the  night  one  of 
the  brutes  was  discovered  forcing  its  way 
through  the  boma. 

The  alarm  was  at  once  given,  and  sticks, 
stones  and  firebrands  were  hurled  in  the 
direction  of  the  intruder.  All  was  of  no  avail, 
however,  for  the  lion  burst  into  the  midst  of 
the  terrified  group,  seized  an  unfortunate 
wretch  amid  the  cries  and  shrieks  of  his 
companions,  and  dragged  him  off  through 
the  thick  thorn  fence. 

He  was  joined  outside  by  the  second  lion, 
and  so  daring  had  the  two  brutes  become 
that  they  did  not  trouble  to  carry  their  victim 
any  further  away,  but  devoured  him  within 
thirty  yards  of  the  tent  where  he  had  been 
seized. 

Although  several  shots  were  fired  in  their 
direction  by  the  jemadar  of  the  gang  to  which 
the  coolie  belonged,  they  took  no  notice  of 
these  and  did  not  attempt  to  move  until  their 
horrible  meal  was  finished.  The  few  scattered 
fragments  that  remained  of  the  body  I  would 
not  allow  to  be  buried  at  once,  hoping  that 
the  lions  would  return  to  the  spot  the  following 
night;  and  on  the  chance  of  this  T  took  up 
my  station  at  nightfall  in  a  convenient  tree. 
Nothing  occurred  to  break  the  monotony  of 
my  watch,  however,  except  that  I  had  a  visit 
from  a  hytena,  and  the  next  morning  I  learned 
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that    the   lions   had    attacked    another    camp 
about   two   miles  from  Tsavo. 

There  the  man-eaters  had  been  successful 
in  obtaining  a  victim,  whom,  as  in  the  previous 
instance,  they  devoured  quite  close  to  the 
camp.  How  they  forced  their  way  through 
the  bomas  without  making  a  noise  was,  and 
still  is,  a  mystery  to  mc;  I  should  have  thought 
that  it  was  next  to  impossible  for  an  animal 
to  get  through  at  all.  Yet  they  continually 
did  so,  and  without  a  sound  being  heard. 

THE  DEEP  ROAR,  NEARER  AND  NEARER 

After  this  occurrence,  I  sat  up  every  night 
for  over  a  week  near  likely  camps,  but  all  in 
vain.  Either  the  lions  saw  me  and  then  went 
elsewhere,  or  else  I  was  unlucky,  for  they  took 
man  after  man  from  different  places  without 
ever  once  giving  me  a  chance  of  a  shot  at  them. 
This  constant  night  watching  was  most  dreary 
and  fatiguing  work,  but  I  felt  that  it  was  a 
duty  that  had  to  be  undertaken,  as  the  men 
naturally  looked  to  me  for  protection.  In 
the  whole  of  my  life  I  have  never  experienced 
anything  more  nerve-shaking  than  to  hear 
the  deep  roars  of  these  dreadful  monsters 
growing  gradually  nearer  and  nearer,  and 
to  know  that  some  one  or  other  of  us  was 
doomed  to  be  their  victim  before  morning 
dawned. 

Once  they  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  camps, 
the  roars  completely  ceased,  and  we  knew 
that  they  were  stalking  for  their  prey.  Shouts 
would  then  pass  from  camp  to  camp,  ^^  Khahar 
dar,  hhaieon,  shaitan  ala"  ("Beware,  brothers, 
the  devil  is  coming"),  but  the  warning  cries 
would  prove  of  no  avail,  and  sooner  or  later 
agonizing  shrieks  would  break  the  silence 
and  another  man  would  be  missing  from  roll- 
call  next  morning. 

I  was  naturally  very  disheartened  at  being 
foiled  in  this  way  night  after  night,  and  was 
soon  at  my  wits'  end  to  know  what  to  do; 
it  seemed  as  if  the  lions  were  really  "devils" 
after  all  and  bore  a  charmed  life.  As  I  have 
said  before,  tracking  them  through  the  jungle 
was  a  hopeless  task;  but  as  something  had 
to  be  done  to  keep  up  the  men's  spirits,  I  spent 
many  a  weary  day  crawling  on  my  hands  and 
knees  through  the  dense  undergrowth  of  the 
exasperating  wilderness  around  us.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  I  had  come  up  with  the  lions 
on  any  of  these  expeditions,  it  was  much  more 
likely  that  they  would  have  added  me  to 
their  Hst  of  victims  than  that  I  should  have 


succeeded  in  killing  either  of  them,  as  every- 
thing would  have  been  in  their  favor. 

HEARING   THEIR   COMPANION  EATEN 

About  this  time,  too,  I  had  many  helpers, 
and  several  officers  —  civil,  naval  and  military 
—  came  to  Tsavo  from  the  coast  and  sat  up 
night  after  night  in  order  to  get  a  shot  at  our 
daring  foes.  All  of  us,  however,  met  with  the 
same  lack  of  success,  and  the  lions  always 
seemed  capable  of  avoiding  the  watchers, 
while  succeeding  at  the  same  time  in  obtain- 
ing a  victim. 

I  have  a  very  vivid  recollection  of  one 
particular  night  when  the  brutes  seized  a 
man  from  the  railway  station  and  brought 
him  close  to  my  camp  to  devour.  I  could 
plainly  hear  them  crunching  the  bones,  and 
the  sound  of  their  dreadful  purring  filled 
the  air  and  rang  in  my  ears  for  days  afterward. 
The  terrible  thing  was  to  feel  so  helpless; 
it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  go  out,  as  of  course 
the  poor  fellow  was  dead,  and  in  addition  it 
was  so  pitch  dark  as  to  make  it  impossible 
to  see  anything. 

Some  half  a  dozen  workmen,  who  lived 
in  a  small  enclosure  close  to  mine,  became 
so  terrified  on  hearing  the  lions  at  their  meal 
that  they  shouted  and  implored  me  to  allow 
them  to  come  inside  my  boma.  This  I  will- 
ingly did,  but  soon  afterward  I  remembered 
that  one  man  had  been  lying  ill  in  their  camp, 
and  on  making  enquiry  I  found  that  they 
had  callously  left  him  behind  alone.  I 
immediately  took  some  men  with  me  to  bring 
him  to  my  boma,  but  on  entering  his  tent  I 
saw  by  the  light  of  the  lantern  that  the  poor 
fellow  was  beyond  need  of  safety.  He  had 
died  of  shock  at  being  deserted  by  his 
companions. 

From  this  time  matters  gradually  became 
worse  and  worse.  Hitherto,  as  a  rule,  only 
one  of  the  man-eaters  had  made  the  attack 
and  had  done  the  foraging,  while  the  other 
waited  outside  in  the  bush;  but  now  they 
began  to  change  their  tactics,  entering  the 
bomas  together  and  each  seizing  a  victim.  In 
this  way  two  Swahili  porters  were  killed  dur- 
ing the  last  week  of  November,  one  being 
immediately  carried  off  and  devoured.  The 
other  was  heard  moaning  for  a  long  time,  and 
when  his  terrified  companions  at  last  sum- 
moned up  sufficient  courage  to  go  to  his  assis- 
tance, they  found  him  stuck  fast  in  the  bushes 
of  the  boma,  through  which  for  once  the  lion 
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had  apparently  been  unable  to  drag  him. 
He  was  still  alive  when  I  saw  him  next  morn- 
ing, but  so  terribly  mauled  that  he  died  before 
he  could  be  got  to  the  hospital. 

Within  a  few  days  of  this  the  two  brutes 
made  a  most  ferocious  attack  on  the  largest 
camp  in  the  section,  which  for  safety's  sake 
was  situated  wdthin  a  stone's  throw  of  Tsavo 
Station  and  close  to  a  permanent  w^ay  inspec- 
tor's iron  hut.  Suddenly  in  the  dead  of  night 
the  two  man-eaters  burst  in  among  the  terrified 
workmen,  and  even  from  my  boma,  some 
distance  aw^ay,  I  could  plainly  hear  the  panic- 
stricken  shrieking  of  the  coolies.  Then 
followed  cries  of  "They  've  taken  him;  they  've 
taken  him,"  as  the  brutes  carried  off  their 
unfortunate  victim  and  began  their  horrible 
feast  close  beside  the  camp. 

The  inspector,  Mr.  Dalgairns,  fired  over 
fifty  shots  in  the  direction  in  which  he  heard 
the  lions,  but  they  were  not  to  be  frightened 
and  calmly  lay  there  until  their  meal  was 
finished.  After  examining  the  spot  in  the 
morning,  w^e  at  once  set  out  to  follow  the 
brutes,  Mr.  Dalgairns  feeling  confident  that 
he  had  wounded  one  of  them,  as  there  was  a 
trail  on  the  sand  like  that  of  the  toes  of  a 
broken  limb.  After  some  careful  stalking, 
we  suddenly  found  ourselves  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  lions,  and  were  greeted  with  ominous 
growlings.  Cautiously  advancing  and  push- 
ing the  bushes  aside,  we  saw  in  the  gloom 
what  we  at  first  took  to  be  a  lion  cub;  closer 
inspection,  however,  showed  it  to  be  the 
remains  of  the  unfortunate  coolie,  which  the 
man-caters  had  evidently  abandoned  at  our 
approach.  The  legs,  one  arm  and  half  the 
body  had  been  eaten,  and  it  was  the  stiff 
fingers  of  the  other  arm  trailing  along  the  sand 
which  had  left  the  marks  we  had  taken  to  be 
the  trail  of  a  w^ounded  lion.  By  this  time 
the  beasts  had  retired  far  into  the  thick  jungle 
where  it  was  impossible  to  follow  them,  so 
we  had  the  remains  of  the  coolie  buried  and 
once  more  returned  home  disappointed. 

STOPPING   WORK   TO   BUILD    LION-PROOF    HUTS 

Now  the  bravest  men  in  the  world,  much 
less  the  ordinary  Indian  coolie,  will  not  stand 
constant  terrors  of  this  sort  indefinitely.  The 
whole  district  was  by.  this  time  thoroughly 
panic-stricken,  and  I  was  not  at  all  surprised, 
therefore,  to  find  on  my  return  to  camp  that 
same  afternoon  (December  ist)  that  the  men 
had   all   struck    work   and   were   waiting   to 


speak  to  me.  When  I  sent  for  them,  they 
flocked  to  my  boma  in  a  body  and  stated  that 
they  would  not  remain  at  Tsavo  any  longer 
for  anything  or  anybody;  they  had  come  from 
India  on  an  agreement  to  work  for  the  Govern- 
ment, not  to  supply  food  for  either  lions  or 
"devils."  No  sooner  had  they  delivered  this 
ultimatum  than  a  regular  stampede  took 
place.  Some  hundreds  of  them  stopped  the 
first  passing  train  by  throwing  themselves 
on  the  rails  in  front  of  the  engine,  and  then, 
swarming  on  to  the  trucks  and  throwing  in 
their  possessions  anyhow,  they  fled  from  the 
accursed   spot. 

After  this  the  railway  works  were  completely 
stopped;  and  for  the  next  three  weeks  prac- 
tically nothing  was  done  but  build  "  lion-proof" 
huts  for  those  workmen  who  had  had  sufhcient 
courage  to  remain.  It  was  a  strange  and 
amusing  sight  to  see  these  shelters  perched 
on  the  top  of  w^ater-tanks,  roofs,  and  girders 
—  anywhere  for  safety  —  while  some  even 
went  so  far  as  to  dig  pits  inside  their  tents, 
into  which  they  descended  at  night,  covering 
the  top  over  with  heavy  logs  of  wood.  Every 
good-sized  tree  in  the  camp  had  as  many 
beds  lashed  on  to  it  as  its  branches  would 
bear  —  and  sometimes  more.  I  remember 
that  one  night  when  the  camp  was  attacked, 
so  many  men  swarmed  on  to  one  particular 
tree  that  down  it  came  with  a  crash,  hurling 
its  terror-stricken  load  of  shrieking  coolies 
close  to  the  very  lions  they  were  trying  to 
avoid.  Fortunately  for  them,  a  victim  had 
already  been  secured,  and  the  brutes  were  too 
busy  devouring  him  to  pay  attention  to  any- 
thing else. 

A    LION   AT   THE  STATION,  INSTEAD  OF  A  GUEST 

Some  little  time  before  the  flight  of  the 
W'orkmen,  I  had  written  to  Mr.  Whitehead, 
the  District  Officer,  asking  him  to  come  up 
and  assist  me  in  my  campaign  against  the 
lions,  and  to  bring  with  him  any  of  his  native 
soldiers  that  he  could  spare.  He  replied 
accepting  the  invitation,  and  told  me  to  expect 
him  about  dinner-time  on  December  2d,  which 
turned  out  to  be  the  day  after  the  exodus. 
His  train  was  due  at  Tsavo  about  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  so  I  sent  my  "boy"  up  to  the 
station  to  meet  him  and  to  help  in  carrying 
his   baggage   to   the   camp. 

In  a  very  short  time,  however,  the  "boy" 
rushed  back  trembling  with  terror,  and 
informed  me  that  there  was  no  sign  of  the 
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train  or  of  the  railway  staff,  but  that  an 
enormous  lion  was  standing  on  the  station 
platform.  This  extraordinary  story  I  did 
not  believe  in  the  least,  as  by  this  time  the 
coolies  —  never  remarkable  for  bravery  — 
were  in  such  a  state  of  fright  that  if  they  caught 
sight  of  a  hyaena,  or  a  baboon,  or  even  a  dog, 
in  the  bush,  they  were  sure  to  imagine  it  was 
a  lion;  but  I  found  out  next  day  that  it  was 
an  actual  fact,  and  that  both  stationmaster 
and  signalman  had  been  obliged  to  take 
refuge  from  one  of  the  man-eaters  by  locking 
themselves  in  the  station  building. 

I  waited  some  little  time  for  Mr.  Whitehead, 
but  eventually,  as  he  did  not  put  in  an  appear- 
ance, I  concluded  that  he  must  have  post- 
poned his  journey  until  the  next  day,  and  so 
had  my  dinner  in  my  customary  solitary  state. 
During  the  meal  I  heard  a  couple  of  shots, 
but  paid  no  attention  to  them,  as  rifles  were 
constantly  being  fired  off  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  camp. 

Later  in  the  evening,  I  went  out  as  usual 
to  watch  for  our  elusive  foes,  and  took  up  my 
position  in  a  crib  made  of  sleepers  which  I 
had  built  on  a  big  girder  close  to  a  camp 
which  I  thought  was  likely  to  be  attacked. 
Soon  after  settling  down  at  my  post,  I  was 
surprised  to  hear  the  man-eaters  growling  and 
purring  and  crunching  up  bones  about  seventy 
yards  from  the  crib.  I  could  not  understand 
what  they  had  found  to  eat,  as  I  had  heard  no 
commotion  in  the  camps,  and  I  knew  by  bitter 
experience  that  every  meal  the  brutes  obtained 
from  us  was  announced  by  shrieks  and  uproar. 
The  only  conclusion  I  could  come  to  was  that 
they  had  pounced  upon  some  poor  unsuspect- 
ing native  traveler. 

After  a  time  I  was  able  to  make  out  their 
eyes  glowing  in  the  darkness,  and  I  took  as 
careful  aim  as  was  possible  in  the  circum- 
stances and  fired;  but  the  only  notice  they 
paid  to  the  shot  was  to  carry  off  whatever 
they  were  devouring  and  to  retire  quietly 
over  a  slight  rise,  which  prevented  me  from 
seeing  them.  There  they  finished  their  meal 
at  their  ease. 

SEIZED   WHILE   WALKING   THE    TRACK 

As  soon  as  it  was  daylight,  I  got  out  of  my 
crib  and  went  toward  the  place  where  I  had 
last  heard  them.  On  the  way,  whom  should 
I  meet  but  my  missing  guest,  Mr.  Whitehead, 
looking  very  pale  and  ill,  and  generally 
dishevelled. 


"Where  on  earth  have  you  come  from?" 
I  exclaimed.  ''Why  didn't  you  turn  up  to 
dinner  last  night?" 

'A  nice  reception  you  give  a  fellow  when 
vou  invite  him  to  dinner,"  was  his  only  reply. 

''Why,  what's  up?"  I  asked. 

''That  infernal  lion  of  yours  nearly  did  for 
me   last   night,"    said   Whitehead. 

'Nonsense,  you  must  have  dreamed  it!"  I 
cried  in  astonishment. 

For  answer  he  turned  round  and  showed 
me  his  back.  "That 's  not  much  of  a  dream, 
is  it?"  he  asked. 

His  clothing  was  rent  by  one  huge  tear  from 
the  nape  of  the  neck  downward,  and  on  the 
flesh  there  were  four  great  claw  marks,  show- 
ing red  and  angry  through  the  torn  cloth. 
Without  further  parley,  I  hurried  him  off  to 
my  tent,  and  bathed  and  dressed  his  wounds; 
and  when  I  had  made  him  considerably  more 
comfortable,  I  got  from  him  the  whole  story 
of  the  events  of  the  night. 

It  appeared  that  his  train  was  very  late, 
so  that  it  w^as  quite  dark  when  he  arrived  at 
Tsavo  Station,  from  which  the  track  to  my 
camp  lay  through  a  small  cutting.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Abdullah,  his  sergeant  of 
native  troops,  who  walked  close  behind  him 
carrying  a  lighted  lamp.  All  went  well  until 
they  were  about  half-way  through  the  gloomy 
cutting,  when  one  of  the  lions  suddenly  jumped 
down  upon  them  from  the  high  bank,  knocking 
Whitehead  over  like  a  ninepin,  and  tearing 
his  back  in  the  manner  I  had  seen.  For- 
tunately, however,  he  had  his  carbine  with  him, 
and   instantly  fired. 

The  flash  and  the  loud  report  must  have 
dazed  the  lion  for  a  second  or  two,  enabling 
Whitehead  to  disengage  himself;  but  the 
next  instant  the  brute  pounced  like  lightning 
on  the  unfortunate  Abdullah,  with  whom  he 
at  once  made  oft".  All  that  the  poor  fellow 
could  say  was:  "Eh,  Bwana,  shnba"  ("Oh, 
master,  a  lion").  As  the  lion  was  dragging 
him  over  the  bank.  Whitehead  fired  again,  but 
without  effect,  and  the  brute  quickly  disap- 
peared into  the  darkness  with  his  prey. 

It  was,  of  course,  this  unfortunate  man 
whom  I  had  heard  the  lions  devouring  during 
the  night.  Whitehead  himself  had  a  mar 
velous  escape;  his  wounds  were  happily  not 
very  deep,  and  caused  him  little  or  no  incon- 
venience  afterward. 

On  the  same  day,  December  3rd,  the  forces 
arrayed  against  the  lions  were  further  strength- 
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ened.  Mr.  Farquhar,  the  Superintendent  of 
Police,  arrived  from  the  coast  with  a  score  of 
sepoys  to  assist  in  hunting  down  the  man- 
eaters,  whose  fame  had  by  this  time  spread 
far  and  wide,  and  the  most  elaborate  pre- 
cautions were  taken,  his  men  being  posted  on 
the  most  convenient  trees  near  every  camp. 
Several  other  officials  had  also  come  up  on 
leave  to  join  in  the  chase,  and  each  of  these 
guarded  a  likely  spot  in  the  same  way,  Mr. 
Whitehead  sharing  my  post  inside  the  crib 
on  the  girder.  Further,  in  spite  of  some  chaff, 
my  lion  trap  was  put  in  thorough  working 
order,  and  two  of  the  sepoys  were  installed 
as  bait. 

Our  preparations  were  quite  complete  by 
nightfall,  and  we  all  took  up  our  appointed 
positions.  Nothing  happened  until  about  nine 
o'clock,  when  to  my  great  satisfaction  the 
intense  stillness  was  suddenly  broken  by  the 
noise  of  the  door  of  the  trap  clattering  down. 
"At  last,"  I  thought,  "one  at  least  of  the 
brutes  is  done  for."  But  the  sequel  was  an 
ignominious  one. 

THE  HUMAN   BAIT  THAT   LOST  THE   LION 

The  bait-sepoys  had  a  lamp  burning  inside 
their  part  of  the  cage,  and  were  each  armed 
with  a  Martini  rifle,  with  plenty  of  ammunition. 
They  had  also  been  given  strict  orders  to 
shoot  at  once  if  a  lion  should  enter  the  trap. 
Instead  of  doing  so,  however,  they  were  so 
terrified  when  he  rushed  in  and  began  to  lash 
himself  madly  against  the  bars  of  the  cage, 
that  they  completely  lost  their  heads  and  were 
actually  too  unnerved  to  fire.  Not  for  some 
minutes  —  not,  indeed,  until  Mr.  Farquhar, 
whose  post  was  close  by,  shouted  at  them  and 
cheered  them  on  —  did  they  at  all  recover 
themselves. 

Then  when  at  last  they  did  begin  to  fire,  they 
fired  with  a  vengeance  —  anywhere,  anyhow. 
Whitehead  and  I  were  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  in  which  they  should  have  shot, 
and  yet  their  bullets  came  whizzing  all  round 
us.  Altogether  they  fired  over  a  score  of 
shots,  and  in  the  end  succeeded  only  in  blow- 
ing away  one  of  the  bars  of  the  door,  thus 
allowing  our  prize  to  make  good  his  escape. 
How  they  failed  to  kill  him  several  times 
over  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  complete  mystery 
to  me,  as  they  could  have  put  the  muzzles  of 
their  rifles  absolutely  touching  his  body. 
There  was,  indeed,  some  blood  scattered  about 
the  trap,  but  it  was  small  consolation  to  know 


that  the  brute,  whose  capture  and  death  seemed 
so  certain,  had  only  been  slightly  wounded. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  departure  of  my 
allies,  as  I  was  leaving  my  bo7na  soon  after 
dawn  on  December  9th,  I  saw  a  Swahili 
running  excitedly  toward  me,  shouting  out 
' '  Siniba!  Simha! "  ("  Lion !  Lion ! ") ,  and  every 
now  and  again  looking  behind  him  as  he  ran. 
On  questioning  him  I  found  that  the  lions  had 
tried  to  snatch  a  man  from  the  camp  by  the 
river,  but  being  foiled  in  this  had  seized  and 
killed  one  of  the  donkeys,  and  were  at  that 
moment  busy  devouring  it  not  far  off.  Now 
was  my  chance! 

I  rushed  for  the  heavy  rifle  which  Farquhar 
had  kindly  left  with  me  for  use  in  case  an 
opportunity  such  as  this  should  arise,  and, 
led  by  the  Swahili,  I  started  most  carefully 
to  stalk  the  lions,  who,  I  devoutly  hoped,  were 
confining  their  attention  strictly  to  their  meal. 
I  was  getting  on  splendidly,  and  could  just 
make  out  the  outline  of  one  of  them  through 
the  dense  bush,  when  unfortunately  my  guide 
snapped  a  rotten  branch.  The  wily  beast 
heard  the  noise,  growled  his  defiance,  and 
disappeared  in  a  moment  into  a  patch  of  even 
thicker  jungle  close  by.  In  desperation  at  the 
thought  of  his  escaping  me  once  again,  I  crept 
hurriedly  back  to  the  camp,  summoned  the 
available  workmen  and  told  them  to  bring 
all  the  tom-toms,  tin  cans  and  other  noisy 
instruments  of  any  kind  that  could  be  found. 

As  quickly  as  possible  I  posted  them  in 
a  half-circle  round  the  thicket,  and  gave  the 
head  jemadar  instructions  to  start  a  simul- 
taneous beating  of  the  tom-toms  and  cans  as 
soon  as  he  judged  that  I  had  had  time  to  get 
round  to  the  other  side.  I  then  crept  round 
by  myself  and  soon  found  a  good  position  and 
one  which  the  lion  was  most  likely  to  retreat 
past,  as  it  was  in  the  middle  of  a  broad  animal 
path  leading  straight  from  the  place  where  he 
was  concealed.  I  lay  down  behind  a  small 
ant  hill,  and  waited  expectantly.  Very  soon 
I  heard  a  tremendous  din  being  raised  by  the 
advancing  line  of  coolies,  and  almost  imme- 
diately, to  my  intense  joy,  out  into  the  open 
path  stepped  a  huge  maneless  lion.  It  was 
the  first  occasion  during  all  these  trying  months 
upon  which  I  had  had  a  fair  chance  at  one 
of  these  brutes,  and  my  satisfaction  at  the 
prospect  of  bagging  him  was  unbounded. 

Slowly  he  advanced  along  the  path,  stopping 
every  few  seconds  to  look  round.  I  was  only 
partially  concealed  from  view,  and  if  his  atten- 
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tion  had  not  been  so  fully  occupied  by  the  noise 
behind  him,  he  must  have  observed  me.  As 
he  was  oblivious  to  my  presence,  however,  I 
let  him  approach  to  within  about  fifteen  yards 
of  me  and  then  covered  him  with  my  rifle. 
The  moment  I  moved  to  do  this,  he  caught  sight 
of  me,  and  seemed  much  astonished  at  my 
sudden  appearance,  for  he  stuck  his  forefeet 
into  the  ground,  threw  himself  back  on  his 
haunches  and  growled  savagely.  As  I  covered 
his  brain  with  my  rifle,  I  felt  that  at  last  I 
had  him  absolutely  at  my  mercy,  but.  .  . 
never  trust  an  untried  weapon!  I  pulled  the 
trigger,  and  to  my  horror  heard  the  dull  snap 
that  tells  of  a  misfire. 

Worse  was  to  follow.  I  was  so  taken  aback 
and  disconcerted  by  this  untoward  accident 
that  I  entirely  forgot  to  fire  the  left  barrel,  and 
lowered  the  rifle  from  my  shoulder  with  the 
intention  of  reloading  —  if  I  should  be  given 
time.  Fortunately  for  me,  the  lion  was  so 
distracted  by  the  terrific  din  and  uproar  of 
the  coolies  behind  him  that  instead  of  spring- 
ing on  me,  as  might  have  been  expected,  he 
bounded  aside  into  the  jungle  again.  By 
this  time  I  had  collected  my  wits,  and  just  as 
he  jumped  I  let  him  have  the  left  barrel.  An 
answering  angry  growl  told  me  that  he  had 
been  hit;  but  nevertheless  he  succeeded  once 
more  in  getting  clear  away,  for  although  I 
tracked  him  for  some  little  distance,  I  even- 
tually lost  his  trail  in  a  rocky  patch  of  ground. 

THE   SUSPENSE   OF   VV^AITING   FOR  THE   LION 

After  this  dismal  failure  there  was,  of  course, 
nothing  to  do  but  to  return  to  camp.  Before 
doing  so,  however,  I  proceeded  to  view  the 
dead  donkey,  which  I  found  to  have  been 
only  slightly  devoured  at  the  quarters.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  lions  always  begin  at  the 
tail  of  their  prey  and  eat  upward  toward 
the  head.  As  their  meal  had  thus  been 
interrupted  evidently  at  the  very  beginning,  I 
felt  pretty  sure  that  one  or  other  of  the  brutes 
would  return  to  the  carcass  at  nightfall. 
Accordingly,  as  there  was  no  tree  of  any  kind 
close  at  hand,  I  had  a  staging  erected  some 
ten  feet  away  from  the  body.  This  machan 
was  about  twelve  feet  high  and  was  composed 
of  four  poles  stuck  into  the  ground  and  inclined 
toward  each  other  at  the  top,  where  a  plank 
was  lashed  to  serve  as  a  seat.  Further,  as 
the  nights  were  still  pitch  dark,  I  had  the 
donkey's  carcass  secured  by  strong  wires  to 
a  neighboring  stump,  so  that  the  lions  might 


not  be  able  to  drag  it  away  before  I  could  get 
a  shot  at  them. 

At  sundown,  therefore,  I  took  up  my  position 
on  my  airy  perch,  and  much  to  the  disgust  of 
my  gun-bearer,  Mahina,  I  decided  to  go  alone. 
I  would  gladly  have  taken  him  with  me,  indeed, 
but  he  had  a  bad  cough,  and  I  was  afraid  lest 
he  should  make  any  involuntary  noise  or 
movement  which  might  spoil  all.  Darkness 
fell  almost  immediately,  and  everything  became 
extraordinarily  still. 

The  silence  of  an  African  jungle  on  a  dark 
night  needs  to  be  experienced  to  be  realized: 
it  is  most  impressive,  especially  when  one  is 
absolutely  alone  and  isolated  from  one's 
fellow  creatures,  as  I  was  then.  The  solitude 
and  stillness,  and  the  purpose  of  my  vigil, 
all  had  their  effect  on  me,  and  from  a  condition 
of  strained  expectancy  I  gradually  fell  into  a 
dreamy  mood  which  harmonized  well  with 
my  surroundings. 

Suddenly  I  was  startled  out  of  my  reverie 
by  the  snapping  of  a  twig:  and,  straining  my 
ears  for  a  further  sound,  I  fancied  I  could 
hear  the  rustling  of  a  large  body  forcing  its 
way  through  the  bush. 

"The  man-eater,"  I  thought  to  m3'self; 
"surely  to-night  my  luck  will  change  and  I 
shall  bag  one  of  the  brutes." 

Profound  silence  again  succeeded;  I  sat 
on  my  eyrie  like  a  statue,  every  nerve  tense 
with  excitement.  Very  soon,  however,  all 
doubt  as  to  the  presence  of  the  lion  was  dis- 
pelled. A  deep  long-drawn  sigh  —  sure  sign 
of  hunger  —  came  up  from  the  bushes,  and 
the  rustling  commenced  again  as  he  cautiously 
advanced.  In  a  moment  or  two  a  sudden 
stop,  followed  by  an  angry  growl,  told  me  that 
my  presence  had  been  noticed;  and  I  began 
to  fear  that  disappointment  awaited  me  once 
more. 

I   KILL   MY   FIRST   LION 

But  no;  matters  quickly  took  an  unexpected 
turn.  The  hunter  became  the  hunted;  and 
instead  of  either  making  off  or  coming  for  the 
bait  prepared  for  him,  the  lion  began  stealthily 
to  stalk  me!  For  about  two  hours  he  horrified 
me  by  slowly  creeping  round  and  round  my 
crazy  structure,  gradually  edging  his  way 
nearer  and  nearer.  Every  moment  I  expected 
him  to  rush  it;  and  the  staging  had  not  been 
constructed  with  an  eye  to  such  a  possibility. 
If  one  of  the  rather  flimsy  poles  should  break, 
or  if  the  lion  could  spring  the  twelve  feet 
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which  separated  me  from  the  ground  .  .  . 
the  thouglit  was  scarcely  a  pleasant  one.  I 
began  to  feel  distinctly  "creepy,"  and  heartily 
repented  my  folly  in  having  placed  myself  in 
such  a  dangerous  ])osilion. 

I  kept  perfectly  still,  however,  hardly  daring 
even  to  blink  my  eyes;  but  the  long-continued 
strain  was  telling  on  my  nerves,  and  my  feelings 
mav  be  better  imagined  than  described  when 
about  midnight  suddenly  something  came 
Hop  and  struck  me  on  the  back  of  the  head. 
For  a  moment  I  was  so  terrified  that  1  nearl}' 
fell  off  the  ])lank,  as  I  thought  that  the  lion 
had  sprung  on  me  from  behind.  Regaining 
my  senses  in  a  second  or  two,  I  realized  that 
I  had  been  hit  by  notliing  more  formidable 
than  an  owl,  which  had  doubtless  mistaken  me 
for  the  branch  of  a  tree  —  not  a  very  alarming 
thing  to  happen  in  ordinary  circumstances,  I 
admit,  but  coming  at  the  time  it  did,  it  almost 
paralyzed  me.  The  involuntary  start  which 
I  could  not  help  giving  was  immediately 
answered  by  a  sinister  growl  from  below. 

After  this  I  again  kept  as  still  as  I  could, 


ONE    OF  THE    LIONS'   VICTIMS 

Abdullali,  the  native  sergeant,  who  was  carried  off  from  the  railroad 

cut  near  the  Tsavo  station,  and  his  two  wives 

though  absolutely  trembling  with  excitement; 
and  in  a  short  while  I  heard  the  lion  begin  to 
creep  stealthily  toward  me.  I  could  barely 
make  out  his  form  as  he  crouched  among  the 
whitish  undergrowth;  but  I  saw  enough  for 
my  purpose,  and  before  he  could  come  any 
nearer,  I  took  careful  aim  and  pulled  the 
trigger 

The  sound  of  the  shot  was  at  once  followed 


TIIK  TKNT  I-ROM  WHICH  THK   LION   l)KA(;(;i;i)  TWO   XICTIMS 

They  carriiTl  onv  man  off  to  the  jungle.     Tlic  other,  still  alive,  was  fotinfl  the  next  morning,  stuck  in  the  thi(  k  hedge 

around  the  tamj),  l)Ul  his  wounds  were  so  bad  that  he  died  in  the  hospital  in  a  few  hours 
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MR.  WHITEHEAD,  WHERE  HE  AND  ABDULLAH  WERE  ATTACKED 
The  lion  sprang  from  the  bank,  knocked  both  men  down,  and  killed  the  Negro.     In  spite  of  the  district  officer's  shots, 
it  dragged  him  up  the  bank  and  devoured  him  within  hearing  of  Colonel  Patterson  in  the  crib  at  Tsavo  station.     Mr. 
Whitehead  recovered  and  took  part  in  the  hunt  the  next  night 


A    LION-PKOOF   DWELLING 
l'"or  tlirec  week';,  (luring  tlic  "  reign  of  terror,"  work  on  the  railroad 
was  stopped  and  the  coolies  fixed  their  bunks  on  the  railroad  water- 
tanks,  in  trees,  and  in  dugouts  in  the   ground    to    protect    tlicmsclvgs 
against   the  lions 


by  a  most  terrific  roar,  and  then  I  eoiild  hear 
him  leaping  about  in  all  directions.  I  was  no 
longer  able  to  see  him,  however,  as  his  iirst 
bound  had  taken  him  into  the  thick  bush; 
but,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  I  ke{)t 
blazing  away  in  the  direction  in  which  I  heard 
him  plunging  about.  At  length  came  a 
series  of  mighty  groans,  gradually  subsiding 
into  deep  sighs,  and  finally  ceasing  altogether; 
and  I  felt  convinced  that  one  of  the  "devils" 
who  had  so  long  harried  us  would  trouble  us 
no  more. 

As  soon  as  I  ceased  firing,  a  tumult  of 
inquiring  voices  was  borne  across  the  dark 
jungle  from  the  men  in  camp  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  away.  I  shouted  back  that  I  was 
safe  and  sound,  and  that  one  of  the  lions  was 
dead,  whereupon  such  a  mighty  cheer  went 
up  from  all  the  camps  as  must  have  astonished 
the  denizens  of  the  jungle  for  miles  around. 

Shortly  I  saw  scores  of  lights  twinkling 
through  the  bushes;  every  man  in  camp  turned 
out,  and  with  tom-toms  beating  and  horns 
blowing  came  running  to  the  scene.  They 
surrounded  my  eyrie,  and  to  my  amazement 
prostrated  themselves  on  the  ground  before 
me,  saluting  me  with  cries  of  ''Mabarak! 
Mabarak!^^  which  I  believe  means  "blessed 
one"  or  "saviour." 

All  the  same,  I  refused  to  allow  any  search 
to  be  made  that  night  for  the  body  of  the 
lion,  in  case  his  companion  might  be  close 
by;  besides,  it  was  possible  that  he  might  be 
still  alive,  and  caj)able  of  making  a  last  s|)ring. 
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AN  OUTPOST  AGAINST  THE  IVIAN-EATERS 

The  cross-tic  crib  in  which  Colonel  Patterson  watched  for  the  lions  and  from  which  he  heard  them  devouring  the  native 

sergeant  Abdullah,  who  had  come  to  Tsavo  with  Mr.  Whitehead  to  help  end  the  reign  of  terror 


COLONEL  PATTERSON'S  LK^N  TRAP 
It  was  made  of  railroad  iron  and  cross  tics  and  divided  by  a  row  of  rails  into  two  comjjartments,  one  in  front  for  the  lion 
to  enter  and  one  in  the  rear  for  the  human  bait,  for  the  lions  refused  to  be  enticed  by  goats 
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Accordingly  we  all  relurncd  in  triumph  to  the 
camp,  where  great  rejoicings  were  kept  up  for 
the  remainder  of  the  night,  the  Swahili  and 
other  African  natives  celebrating  the  occasion 
by  an  especially  wild  and  savage  dance. 

For  my  part,  I  anxiously  awaited  the  dawn; 
and  even  before  it  was  thoroughly  liglit  I 
was  on  my  way  to  the  eventful  spot,  as  I 
could  not  completely  persuade  myself  that 
even  yet  the  "devil"  might  not  have  eluded 


laughed  and  danced  and  shouted  with  joy 
like  children,  and  bore  me  in  triumph  shoulder- 
high  round  the  dead  body. 

These  thanksgiving  ceremonies  being  over, 
I  examined  the  body  and  found  that  two 
bullets  had  taken  effect  —  one  close  behind 
the  left  shoulder,  evidently  penetrating  the 
heart,  and  the  other  in  the  off  hind  leg.  The 
prize  was  indeed  one  to  be  proud  of;  his 
length  from  tip  of  nose  to  tip  of  tail  was  nine 


THE  FIRST  MAN-EATER  THAT  WAS  KHJ^ED 

It  measured  nine  feet  ei;j;ht  indies  fnim  tij)  to  ti])and  stood  three  feet  and  nine  inches  high.     Colonel  Patterson  wailed 

hours  at  nis^ht  on  a  low  rickety  scaffold  for  a  shot,  while  the  lion  cre[>t  nearer  and  nearer  through  the  brush 


me  in  some  uncanny  and  mysterious  way. 
Hapi)ily  my  fears  proved  groundless,  and  I 
was  relieved  to  find  that  my  luck  —  after 
playing  me  so  many  exasperating  tricks  — 
had  really  turned  at  last. 

I  had  scarcely  traced  the  blood  for  more 
than  a  few  ])accs  when,  on  rounding  a  bush, 
I  was  startled  to  see  a  huge  lion  riglit  in  front 
of  me,  seemingly  alix'c  and  crouching  for  a 
spring.  On  looking  closer,  however,  I  satis- 
fied myself  that  he  was  really  and  truly  stone- 
dead,  whereupon  my  followers  crowded  round, 


feet  eiglit  indies,  he  stood  three  feet  nine 
inches  high,  and  it  took  eight  men  to  carry 
him  back  to  camp.  The  only  blemish  was 
that  the  skin  was  much  scored  by  the  boma 
thorns  through  which  he  had  so  often  forced 
his  way  in  carrying  off  his  victims. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  one  of  tlie  notorious 
man-eaters  soon  spread  far  and  wide  over  the 
country;  telegrams  of  congratulation  came 
p()iu"ing  in,  and  scores  of  })eoj)le  Hocked  from 
up  and  down  tiie  railway  to  see  the  skin  for 
lhemsi'l\-es. 
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WHALE-HUNTING   AS    IT   IS    NOW  DONE 

THK  IIARI'OON-GUN  ON  A  STEAMER  —  WHAT  PHOTOGRAPHS 
OF     THE      ANIMALS      AND      OF     THEIR     CAPTURE     REVEAL 

BY 

ROY   CHAPMAN   ANDREWS 

OF    THE    AMERICAN    MUSEUM    OF    NATURAL   HISTORY 

ll^ifh   Photographs  l>y  the  Author 


LAST  summer,  through  the  kindness 
of  the  Pacific  Whaling  Company  of 
Victoria,  B.  C,  and  of  Captain  I.  N. 
Hibberd  of  the  Tyee  Comjjany,  Alaska,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  si)ending  several  months  at 
their  stations  studying  whales  for  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York. 

One  of  the  things  which  I  considered  of  the 
greatest  im])ortance  was  to  study  and  photo- 
graph the  animals  in  the  water,  for  even  fairly 
good  pictures  of  living  whales  have,  with  one  or 
two  excei)tions,  never  been  taken.  Much  of 
my  work  was  done  on  board  the  whaling-shij^s. 
The  difficulties  of  such  work  are  many  and 
peculiar.  The  little  whaling-steamers  are 
almost  round  on  the  bottom.  This  enables 
them  to  be  turned  and  managed  with  the 
greatest  ease,  but  makes  seasickness  a  thing 
to  be  dreaded  by  the  ordinary  man.  While 
the  vessel  is  rolling  and  pitching  in  the  usually 
unquiet  waters,  focusing  the  camera  and,  at 
the  same  time,  keeping  one's  feet  —  to  say 
nothing  of  food  —  becomes  a  feat  of  consider- 
able difficulty.  No  matter  how  strenuously 
the  stomach  rebels,  nor  what  the  physical  dis- 
comforts may  be, a  photographer  of  whales  must 


be  ever  on  the  alert,  for  the  unexpected  always 
happens.  Perhaps  a  humpback  whale,  with- 
out a  sound  of  warning,  will  throw  himself  clear 
out  of  the  water,  or  open  his  great  mouth  almost 
at  the  vessel's  side,  but  always  at  the  place 
where  it  seems  certain  he  wall  not  aj)pear. 
Nevertheless,  whale-hunting  with  a  camera  is 
a  royal  sport.  The  whaling-steamer  carries 
a  small  cannon,  mounted  at  the  bow.  This 
shoots  a  harpoon  weighing  more  than  one 
hundred  pounds  and  having  an  explosive  head 
or  point,  called  the  "bomb."  The  still,  tense 
moments  of  waiting  and  the  excitement  of  the 
instant  when  the  great  purplish  body  rounds 
up  from  the  water  directly  in  front  of  the  vessel's 
bow,  wliere  you  stand  with  camera  focused, 
ready  to  press  the  button  at  the  crash  of  the 
harpoon-gun,  are  enough  to  make  the  slowest 
pulse  leap  and  the  thickest  blood  quicken. 
Never  will  I  forget  the  days  in  x\laska  sjjent 
on  board  the  steamer  Tyee,  Jr.,  Captain 
Charles  Grahame,  while  I  photographed 
finback  and   humpback  whales. 

As  we  left  the  station  on  the  morning  of 
August  12,  1908,  and  steamed  down  the  bay 
toward   Frederick   Sound,   the  sun   was  just 
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"A  HUMPBACK  WHALE    WILL  THROW  HIMSELF  CLEAR 
OUT    OF   THE    WATER" 


peeping  over  the  snow-capped  mountains,  and 
drove  long,  slanting  paths  through  the  fog, 
which  spread  itself  like  a  thin  veil  low  over  the 
water  ahead.  On  every  side  as  far  as  the  e}e 
could  see  were  mountain  peaks,  rich  in  chang- 
ing colors  of  lavender  and  purple,  rising  above 
the  green  clothing  of  fir  trees.  Two  hours  of 
steaming  among  the  little  wooded  islets  of  the 
sound  brought  us  within  sight  of  Cape  Fan- 
shaw,  where  the  captain  told  me  we  might 
e.\])ect  to  see  whales  at  any  time. 


A  FINBACK  ARCHl.\Li   Ills  L:,<. 


oU  THE  "BIG  DIVE" 


A  HUMPBACK  WHALE  DIVING 


Hardly  had  the  words  been  spoken  when 
the  man  in  the  "barrel"  at  the  masthead 
shouted: 

"Whale  on  the  port  side." 

We  looked  to  the  left  and  could  see  a  faint 
mist  just  dissolving  in  the  wind  nearlv  half  a 
mile  away.  Almost  instantly  another  cloud  of 
vapor  shot  up  into  the  air,  followed  by  the 
back  and  flukes  of  a  huge  whale. 

"It  's  a  humpback"  said  the  captain,  "and 
a  big  one,  but  he  's  all  alone,  it  won't  pay  to 
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A  HUMTHACK  THRUSTING  HIS    HEAD    OUT    OF    WATER 

chase  him."  I  must  confess  that  I  felt  consider- 
a\)\e  disappointment  as  I  saw  the  steamer  keep 
on  ahead  and  watched  the  whale,  which  was 
spouting  at  intervals.  Aly  fingers  itched  to 
focus  the  camera  on  that  great  black  body, 
brought  so  close  by  the  powerful  field  glasses. 
However,  I  checked  my  impatience  as  best  I 
could  and,  with  the  glasses  at  my  eyes,  swept  the 
water  on  every  side. 

We  steamed  along  for  some  distance  and  then 
turned  to  the  right,  skirting  a  little  group  of 
islands  called  "The  Five  Fingers."  I  was 
straining  my  eyes  through  the  glasses  along  the 
horizon  line  as  we  rounded  the  point,  and 
suddenly  saw  a  column  of  white  vapor  shoot  uj) 
into  the  air  away  off  on  the  starboard  boAv; 
then  another,  and  another  still.  The  high, 
narrow  spout,  which  floated  off  slowdy  on  the 


wind  as  though  reluctant  to  dissolve,  showed 
that  the  whales  were  finbacks. 

"Ting-ting"  went  the  bell  in  the  engine 
room  as  the  captain  gave  the  signal  for  full 
speed  and  swung  the  nose  of  the  little  vessel 
around  to  the  right,  heading  for  the  whales, 
four  of  them,  which  were  spouting  frcxjuently. 
They  were  only  two  miles  away,  and  soon 
we  were  so  close  that  the  loud,  whistling 
"whoo-00"  of  the  spout  could  be  plainly 
heard,  as  they  blew  and  went  down,  leaving 
a  long  patch,  or  "slick,"  of  smooth  water 
where  they  sank. 

I  climbed  down  the  steep  ladder  from  the 
bridge  to  the  deck,  made  my  way  forward,  and 
stood  beside  the  harpoon-gun  with  the  camera 
in  hand  and  plate-holders  ready.  The  vessel 
had  been  stopped  on  the  "slick"  left  by  the 
largest  of  the  whales,  and  lay  gently  rolling 
from  side  to  side.  There  was  not  a  sound  to  Ijc 
heard  but  the  splashing  of  the  water  against  the 
side  of  the  ship,  and  the  retching  and  groaning 
of  the  pump. 

Sorenson,  the  gunner,  stood  as  rigid  as  a 
statue  behind  the  harpoon-gun,  swinging  the 
muzzle  slightly  from  side  to  side,  ready  for 
instant  action.  The  muscles  of  every  man  on 
board  were  tense  with  the  strain  of  waiting; 
five,  ten,  fifteen  minutes  dragged  by,  each  one 
seeming  an  hour,  and  I  had  begun  to  think 
lliat  tlic  whales  would  nc\'cr  come  u]),  when. 


HUMPBACKS   OFTEN   SWIM   IN  PAIRS  WHILE  FEEDING 
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'THE  FLUKES  OF  A  BIG  HUMPBACK  JUST  DISAPPEARING  BENEATH  THE   SURFACE" 

The  smooth  spot,  or  "sHck,"on   the  water  is  the  invariable  accompaniment  of  the  dive 


way  off  on  the  starboard   quarter,  rose  four 
shoots  of  white  vapor  almost  together. 

Immediately  the  quiet  on  the  steamer  was 
broken;       "Ting-ting"     sounded      the      bell, 


answered  by  the  muffled  "chug-chug-chug" 
of  the  engines,  as  the  boat  swung  in  a  long 
circle.  The  gunner  relaxed,  dropped  the  point 
of  the  harpoon  on  the  coil  of  rope  in  front,  and 


"SNAPPED  THE  CAMERA  AT  THE  HUGE  BODY  PARTLY  HIDDEN  BY  THE  BOAT" 
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TAKING  A  IRIAL  SHOT  AT  A  TLOATING  TARGET 

ran  lo  ihc  galley  to  gulp  down  a  cup  of  coffee. 
I  drew  two  or  three  long  breaths,  wiped  the  lens 
of  my  camera,  and  walked  o\-er  to  the  starboard 
side.     The  whales  were  down  again  before  we 


reached  them,  and  the  vessel  sto])ped  on  the 
slick  where  they  disai)j)eared.  Again  began 
the  tense  strain  of  waiting,  but  this  time  not  so 
long.  Six  minutes  went  by  when  the  man  at 
the  masthead  yelled: 

"Look  out,  they're  coming,  right  ahead." 
Sure  enough,  in  four  emerald-green  patches 
only  twenty  feet  away,  the  water  began  to 
swirl  and  boil;  bracing  myself  against  a  rope 
just  behind  the  harpoon-gun,  I  focused  on  the 
smooth  spot  of  water.  Never  will  I  forget  the 
intense  excitement  of  the  moment  when  the 
great  animals  burst  to  the  surface  right  beside 
us.  My  finger  trembled  on  the  button  of  the 
camera,  but  1  waited  for  the  shot,  (^lancing 
to  one  side,  I  could  see  Sorenson  half  stooping, 
as  he  swung  the  heavy  gun  about  and  sighted 
along  the  barrel  at  the  great  ])urplish  body, 
arching  itself  for  the  dive.  I  began  to  wonder 
if  he  would  never  shoot  but,  just  as  the  fin  came 
into  view,  he  pressed  the  trigger,  and  the  explo- 
sion shook  the  little  vessel  from  bow  to  stern. 
The  whale  sank  in  a  swirl  of  green  water,  and 
an  instant  later  we  heard  a  mufiled  report  — ■ 
the  bomb  had  exploded,  and  the  taut  line 
hanging  straight  down  from  the  bow  told 
that  the  great  animal  was  dead  with  never 
a  fight  for  life. 


A    HUMPBACK   APPEARED    CLOSE    BESIDE   THE   STARBOARD    BOW" 
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"SORENSON  SWUNG  THE  GUN  TO  ONE  SIDE  AND  ITKKU" 

There  was  not  a  sound  on  the  vessel  for  a 
short  time.  Then  Sorenson,  who  had  been 
leaning  over  the  side  looking  fixedly  down  into 


the  water,  straightened  up  with  a  sigh  of  relief, 
wiped  his  forehead,  and  said: 

"I  hit  him  just  right,  sir,  he  won't  give  us 
any  trouble." 

The  men  were  moving  about,  going  quietly 
to  their  places.  Looking  up  at  the  bridge,  I 
saw  a  satisfied  grin  on  Captain  Grahame's 
good-natured  face.  Then  began  the  work  of 
Ijringing  to  the  surface  and  blowing  up  the  dead 
whale.  Taking  a  hitch  about  a  convenient 
post,  the  rope  was  slacked  and  run  through 


THE    FIRST    HARPOON     OI'TEX     FAILS     TO     KILL     THE 

WHALE  AND  A  SECOND  SHOT  IS  MADE  NECESSARY 
The  bomb  of  the  second  harpoon  is  exploding.     The  inflated  breast 
of  a  whale  already  killed  and  fast  to  the  boat  is  seen  at  the  right 


THE  HARPOON  IN'  THE  AIR 
The    smoke    of    the   discharge,   the   harpoon,    which   travels  more 
rapidly  than  the  nailed   eye   can  follow,  bits   of   burning   wadding, 
the  rope,  and  the  back  of  the  whale  are  seen  in  this  photograph 

a  pulley-block  at  the  masthead,  to  relieve  the 
strain  of  raising  the  great  body.  The  winch 
was  set  in  motion  and  for  fifteen  minutes  noth- 
ing was  heard  save  the  steady,  monotonous 
grind  as  fathom  after  fathom  of  hne  was  wound 
in.  Leaning  over  the  side,  I  soon  saw  the 
shadowy  outline  of  the  whale,  fins  sidespread, 
nearing  the  surface;  as  he  came  alongside,  a 
rope  weighted  with  lead  was  thrown  under  his 
flukes,  a  chain  drawn  about  them  by  means  of 
it,  and  the  body  made  fast,  tail  foremost,  to  the 
bow  of  the  vessel.  Hardly  had  the  winch  stop- 
ped when  two  men  with  long-handled  kni\cs 
set  to  work  to  cut  off  the  lobes  of  the  tlukes 
which,  when  severed,  were  swung  on  board. 
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"UK  T.KANKD   FORWARD,  THRUSTINCl  TIIK  STKKL  DKKP  INTO  TUK  ANIMAL'S  SIDE" 

'I'liis  |)liot()gra])h,  taken  from  the  barrel  at  the  masthead,  shows  a  whak-  that  led  the  ship  a  four-hour  iliase 
witli  the  first  harpoon  in  his  side.     It  was  finally  necessary  to  go  out  in  the  small  boat  or  pram  and  lance  him 
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Already  other  sailors  were  working  at  a  long 
coil  of  small  rubber  hose,  one  end  of  which 
was  attached  to  the  engine  and  the  other  to  a 
hollow,  spear-j)ointed  tube  of  steel  with  per- 
forations along  its  entire  length.  This  was 
jabbed  well  down  into  the  whale's  side,  the 
engines  start al,  and  the  animal  slowly  filled 
with  air.  When  the  body  had  been  inflated 
sufficienlly  to  keep  it  afloat,  the  tube  was  with- 
drawn, the  incision  plugged  with  oakum,  and 
the  chains  cast  off.  A  small  buoy  with  a  flag 
was  then  attached  to  the  carcass  and  the  whole 
was  set  adrift  to  be  j;icked  up  at  the  end  of  the 
day's  hunting. 

By  this  time  it  was  four  o'clock  in  tlie  after- 
noon, and  leaving  the  dead  whale,  we  steamed 
off  to  tlie  westward  where  sc\-eral  spouts  could 
be  seen  in  the  distance.  Great  tlocks  of  sea- 
birds  on  the  water  showed  that  tlie  little  shrimp, 
or  whale-feed,  must  be  plentiful  and  near  the 
surface,  assuring  an  easy  approach  to  the 
animals.  Evidently  several  humpbacks  had 
joined  the  other  whales,  for,  with  field  glasses, 
their  low,  bushy  spout  could  be  seen  in  striking 


"TWO  MEN  CUT    OFF   THE  LOBES  OF  THE    FLUKES" 

contrast  to  the  high,  narrow  column  sent  up  ])y 
the  finl)acks. 

Half  an  hour's  steaming  brought  us  near  the 


INI'LATINd    THK    CARC:ASS    TO    KKKl'    IT    All.OAT 
A  hollow  steel  tube  is  jabbed  into  the  whale's  side  and  the  animal  is  slowly  filled  with  air  by  a  steam   puni]) 
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MARKED  AND  LEFT  AFLOAT 

A    buoy   with   a    flag    is   attached    to  the   carcass    and   the   whales 

are  set  adrift  to  be  picked  up  at  the  end  of  the  day's  hunt 

place  where  the  animals  were  feeding.  The 
huge  brutes  were  lying  at  the  surface,  their 
full  length  exposed,  rolling  from  side  to  side, 
throwing   their   fins  and    flukes   into   the   air. 


I  could  see  with  the  glass  that  always  when 
taking  a  mouthful  of  feed  they  turned  on 
the  side,  letting  the  great  under  jaw  close  over 
the  upper,  the  water  afterward  s])urting  out 
in  streams  from  between  the  plates  of  whale- 
bone. As  the  vessel  nearcd  the  whales,  the 
signal  was  sounded  for  "half  speed,"  and 
fjuietly  she  slid  through  the  water  toward  two 
big  finbacks  which  were  leisurely  swimming 
along,  close  together.  Intent  on  the  feed  that 
lloated  in  patches  just  below  the  surface  and 
stained  the  water  a  light  pink,  the  whales 
paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to  the  steamer, 
which  was  creeping  so  slowly  and  quietly  near 
them.  They  went  down  in  front  of  the  bows, 
just  out  of  range,  but  without  arching  the  back, 
showing  that  the  dive  would  be  a  short  one; 
and  so  it  proved,  for  th(;y  reappeared  only  fifty 
feet  awa}'  on  the  j)ort  Ijow. 

I  was  standing  on  the  bridge  with  camera 
focused,  and  pressed  the  button  as  they  rose  to 
the  surface.  An  instant  later  came  the  crash 
of  the  harpoon  gun,  and  the  nearest  whale, 
throwing  his  flukes  and  half  the  body  out  of 
the  water,  turned  head  down  in  a  long  dive. 

"  You  got  him,"  yelled  the  captain,  and  it  was 
plain  that  Sorenson  had  hit,  for  the  heavy  line 
was  running  out  at  a  tremendous  rate.  Fifty, 
seventy-five,  one  hundred  fathoms  were  taken 
almost  before  we  knew  it.     The  man  at  the 
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THE   WHALES    ARE   DRAWN   ON   THE   SLIP    TAIL    FIRST 


AN   EIGHTY-FOOT   SULPHUR-BOTTOM    WHALE 
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THE    MOUTH   OF   A   SPERM    WHALE 
Showing  tlio  t((  th  wliii  h  an-  lound  only  in  tlie  lower  jaw 

winch  yelled  for  water  to  wet  the  smoking 
brake,  and  the  captain  rang  for  full  speed 
ahead.  Even  with  the  little  vessel  plunging 
through  the  water  at  twelve  knots  an  hour, 
the  line  was  still  running  out,  but  slower. 
Now  and  again  a  great  patch  of  blood 
stained  the  foam  about  the  whale  and,  as 
every  red  blotch  floated  off  in  the  water,  a 
yell  went  u|)  from  the  sailors.  Two  men 
were  hurriedly  reloading  the  gun,  but  before 


the    last    wad    was    driven   home    the    whale 
stopped  and  sounded. 

He  sulked  on  the  bottom  for  nearly  half 
an  hour,  finally  reappearing  in  front  of  the  boat 
about  three  hundred  yards  away,  blowing 
strongly.  The  steamer  was  sent  ahead  at  full 
speed  and  the  line  reeled  in  by  the  winch.  The 
steady,  relentless  pull  was  too  much  for  even 
his  wonderful  strength,  and  slowly  we  neared 
the  whale.    Back  and  forth  he  dived  across  the 
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bows  of  the  w.ssel,  tugging  at  the  line,  and  some- 
times gaining  a  few  fathoms  from  the  grinding 
brake.  At  last  he  rose  right  in  front  of  the 
whaler,  and  Sorenson,  watching  an  oj)i)ortunit}', 
sent  a  second  harpoon  crashing  into  his  side. 

Stung  to  renewed  efforts  by  the  biting  steel, 
he  dove  at  right  angles  to  the  vessel's  course, 
keeling  the  boat  far  over  to  j)ort.  I  was  stand- 
ing on  the  wing  of  the  bridge  waiting  to  get  a 
picture,  when  the  captain  shouted, 

"  Quick,  give  me  a  hand  sir,  or  he  '11  cut  the 
line  on  our  bow." 

I  dropped  my  camera  and  jumi^ed  to  the 
wheel  which  the  caj^tain  was  whirling  frantic- 
ally to  i)ort.  I^racing  ourselves,  we  hckl  it  hard 
over  and  the  vessel  resi)on(led  almost  instantly, 
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relieving  the  strain  on  the  line  which  was  saw 
ing  back  and  forth  across  the  bow.  The  whale 
now  began  a  series  of  dashes  and  deep  "  sounds" 
which  dragged  the  lines  from  the  winch  in 
s[)ite  of  both  brakes  and  kept  the  little  vessel 
dodging  from  side  to  side  to  avoid  his  blind 
rushes.  For  an  hour  and  a  half  the  magniti- 
cent  animal  carried  on  the  light,  becoming 
weaker  and  weaker  from  exhaustion  and  the 
loss  of  blood.  Finally  he  lay  almost  motionless 
on  the  surface,  about  one  hundred  yards  away, 
blowing  frequently,  the  blood  oozing  from  his 
"spout-holcs"  and  tloating  off  on  the  water 
in  great  red  clots. 

After  waiting  tifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  the 
captain  ordered  a  boat  lowered,  and  Sorenson 
with  two  sailors  rowed  out  to  finish  the  whale 
with  the  long  killing  lance.  I  had  climbed  to 
the  barrel  at  the  masthead,  glass  and  camera 
slung  at  my  side,  and  was  watching  the  little 
"pram"  as  it  neared  the  dying  finback. 
.\fter  circling  around  the  animal,  the  boat  was 
slowly  backed  toward  him,  the  gunner  standing 
erect  in  the  stern  with  lance  ready,  watching  his 
opportunity.  Suddenly  he  leaned  forward  and 
thrust  the  steel  with  all  his  strength  deep  into 
the  animal's  side.  At  the  same  instant  the 
boat  was  pulled  away,  and  the  beast  sank  in  a 
mass  of  red  foam.  A  few  seconds  later  he 
reappeared,  sending  from  the  blowhole  a  thin 
stream  of  blood  which  floated  off  on  the  wind. 
Again  and  again  Sorenson  lanced  him,  each 
time  remaining  a  little  longer  and  jabbing  the 
lance  deeper  into  his  body.  At  last  the  gallant 
animal  threw  his  fin  into  the  air,  rolled  on  his 
side,  and  sank,  the  taut  lines  proclaiming  that 
the  fight  was  ended. 

I  had  hardly  climbed  down  the  rope  ladder  to 
the  deck  when  Sorenson's  face,  flecked  with 
blood  and  streaming  with  perspiration,  ap- 
peared over  the  side.  Laying  the  long  lance 
on  deck  he  said : 

"That  was  the  toughest  whale  I  ever  killed. 
Not  many  fight  like  that." 

I  was  surprised  to  find,  on  looking  at  my 
watch,  that  it  was  already  nine  o'clock,  the 
struggle  having  lasted  nearly  four  hours.  The 
excitement  of  the  day  had  been  intense  and  I 
was  too  tired  to  remain  on  deck  while  the  big 
finback  was  made  fast  to  the  bow,  and  the 
other  picked  up.  Saying  good  night  to  Cap- 
tain Grahame,  I  went  below,  climbed  into  the 
narrow  bunk  in  the  little  cabin,  and  was  asleep 
even  before  the  noise  above  had  ceased. 

Next  morning  at  five  o'clock  I  was  awakened 


by  a  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  the  voice  of  the 
mate  saying: 

"We're  in  a  bunch  of  humpbacks,  sir, 
you  'd  better  get  up  if  you  want  some  pictures." 

As  I  had  only  removed  my  coat  and  shoes  the 
night  before,  in  five  minutes  I  was  on  deck  with 
camera  and  plate-holders.  It  was  a  gray  day, 
heavy  clouds  lining  the  sky,  and  a  strong  wind 
blowing  from  the  westward.  Already  the  little 
steamer  was  pitching  and  rolling  in  a  way  which 
made  me  hate  even  the  thought  of  breakfast 
but,  catching  sight  of  the  flukes  of  a  big  hump- 
back just  disappearing  beneath  the  surface  on 
the  starboard  side,  I  forgot  for  a  moment  that 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  sea-sickness.  I 
climbed  to  the  bridge  beside  the  mate,  who  was 
at  the  wheel,  and,  after  getting  the  camera 
ready  for  instant  use,  took  out  my  note-book 
and  glasses. 

The  whales  were  all  about  us,  but  feed  was 
evidently  scarce  and  far  below  the  surface,  for 
the  animals  were  swimming  long  distances 
under  water,  only  rising  to  blow  at  irregular 
intervals.  For  three  hours  we  kept  up  a  fruit- 
less chase  after  first  one  and  then  another  of  the 
humpbacks,  once  or  twice  getting  so  close  that 
a  shot  seemed  imminent.  At  last  the  captain, 
who  had  come  on  deck,  said : 

"It's  no  use  to  bother  with  these  fellows; 
there  is  no  feed  and  we  may  stay  here  all  day 
without  killing;  we  '11  go  over  toward  Fanshaw 
and  see  if  we  can't  find  another  bunch." 

Two  hours  of  steaming  brought  us  in  sight  of 
Storm  Island,  and  far  over  near  the  shore  we 
could  see  several  spouts.  Now  and  then  flukes 
would  show  as  one  of  the  animals  went  down, 
indicating  to  my  satisfaction  that  some,  at 
least,  were  humpbacks.  When  we  neared  the 
whales  I  left  tlie  bridge,  making  my  way  for- 
ward along  the  deck  to  the  harpoon-gun  and, 
with  camera  ready,  braced  myself  against  a 
rope.  The  steamer  was  pitching  furiously, 
and  when  she  climbed  a  huge  wave  to  plunge 
down  on  the  other  side,  it  was  all  I  could  do  to 
keep  my  feet;  clinging  to  the  line  with  one  hand 
and  shielding  the  lens  of  my  camera  from  the 
flying  spray  with  the  other,  I  awaited  the 
reappearance  of  a  whale  that  had  gone  down 
on   the  starboard   side. 

Suddenly  the  gunner  shouted,  "There  he 
comes,"  and  pointed  over  the  bow  where  the 
water  was  beginning  to  smooth  out  in  a  large 
green  patch  about  fifty  yards  away. 

Before  I  could  focus  my  camera,  the  whale 
had  burst  into  view,  sending  his  spout  fifteen 
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feet  into  the  air.  Evidently  he  saw  us,  for  he 
was  down  again  in  a  second,  only  to  reappear 
some  yards  astern.  Time  after  time  he  showed 
himself,  never  near  enough  for  a  shot,  but 
keeping  me  busy  exposing  plates.  After  about 
an  hour,  another  humpback  appeared  beside 
him,  and  together  they  seemed  to  be  enjoying 
to  the  fullest  extent  the  game  of  tag  they  were 
playing  with  us.  Once  the  larger  of  the  two 
threw  himself  clear  out  of  the  water,  showing 
even  the  tips  of  his  flukes,  and  fell  back  with  a 
splash  which  sounded  like  the  muffled  clap  of 
two  great  hands.  Again  he  thrust  his  head 
into  the  air  with  a  loud,  whistling  "huh-h-h." 
Swinging  about,  I  caught  him  with  the  camera 
just  before  he  sank  back  out  of  sight. 

For  over  an  hour  the  game  of  tag  continued, 
but  once,  when  the  whales  had  been  down  an 
unusually  long  time,  the  captain  swung  the 
vessel's  nose  into  just  the  right  position  and 
they  appeared  close  beside  the  starboard  bow. 
The  roar  of  the  gun  almost  deafened  me  and 
instinctively  I  pressed  the  button  of  the  camera, 
but  a  wave  had  thrown  the  steamer  into  the  air 
at  just  the  wrong  time,  and  the  harpoon  struck 
the  surface  several  feet  below  the  whale.  Both 
animals  went  down,  churning  the  water  into 
foam,  and  when  next  we  saw  them  they  were 
close  together  far  astern. 

Although  the  chase  had  been  an  aggravation 
to  the  whalers,  I  had  reaped  a  harvest  of 
pictures,  and  had  exposed  every  plate  in  the 
holders.  While  Sorenson  was  reloading  the 
gun,  I  descended  into  the  hold,  substituted 
fresh  plates,  and  packed  the  others  in  the  paste- 
board boxes.  My  work  was  hastened  by  the 
sudden  stopping  and  starting  of  the  engines, 
which  proclaimed  that  another  whale  had  been 
sighted  and  the  chase  already  begun. 

Pushing  away  the  hatch  which  covered  the 
entrance  to  the  hold,  I  swung  up  the  steep  ladder 
on  to  the  deck  above.  Sure  enough,  a  big 
humpback  was  spouting  only  a  short  distance 
away,  now  and  then  rolling  on  his  side  and 
throwing  the  great  black  and  white  fm  in  the 
air. 

"  He  's  feeding,"  said  Sorenson,  as  I  stepped 
up  beside  him,  "but  he's  pretty  wild.  Pcr- 
hai)S  we  '11  kill  this  time." 

Back  and  forth  for  three  hours  we  followed 
the  animal,  sometimes  getting  so  close  that 
when  I  saw  him  burst  to  the  surface  I  held  my 
breath,  exi)ecting  to  hear  the  roar  of  the  gun 
beside  me;  but  Sorenson,  somewhat  chagrined 
by  his  miss  at  the  last  whale,  wished  to  be  sure 


of  this  shot  and  would  not  take  a  chance. 
The  captain  swung  the  boat  in  a  long  circle 
each  time  the  animal  disappeared,  and  it 
seemed  almost  certain  that  we  would  at  last 
stop  where  he  came  up.  And  so  it  happened, 
for,  when  we  had  almost  despaired  of  getting  a 
shot,  the  man  in  the  barrel  shouted, 

"He  's  coming,  right  below  us." 

Looking  down  into  the  water,  I  could  see  the 
ghostly  form  of  the  animal  rising  to  the  surface 
with  tremendous  force,  just  in  front  of  the  bow. 
Sorenson  signalled  with  his  hand  for  full  speed 
astern,  but  too  late,  for  the  animal  burst  from 
the  water  half  under  the  vessel's  side.  I  started 
back,  shielding  my  camera  from  the  drenching 
spray  of  his  spout  and,  stumbling  over  a  pile 
of  chains  on  the  deck,  slid  almost  to  the  fore- 
castle companionway.  Scrambling  up,  I 
jumped  to  the  rail  and  snapped  the  camera  at 
the  huge  body  partly  hidden  by  the  boat. 

The  whale  seemed  dazed  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  steamer  and,  rolling  on  his 
side,  went  down  a  few  feet,  only  to  reappear 
fifteen  yards  away.  Sorenson,  who  had  held 
to  the  gun,  steadied  himself,  swung  the  muzzle 
about,  and  taking  deliberate  aim,  planted  the 
harpoon  squarely  behind  the  fin.  It  was  a 
beautiful  shot,  and  the  whale  went  down  with- 
out a  struggle.  For  a  few  moments  there  was 
not  a  sound  save  the  steady  "flop,  flop,  flop" 
of  the  line  running  out  from  the  winch,  as  the 
animal  sank  to  the  bottom.  I  leaned  against 
the  side,  almost  weak  from  the  excitement 
of  the  last  few  minutes,  when  Sorenson,  a 
pleased  grin  on  his  sunburned  face,  turned  and 
said  1 

"I  did  n't  miss  him  that  time,  did  I?  He 
never  moved  after  I  fired." 

Four  hours'  more  of  steady  chasing  brought 
the  vessel  close  to  another  humpback,  and 
again  Sorenson  sent  the  harpoon  crashing  into 
the  lungs,  killing  at  the  first  shot.  As  the  day 
had  been  a  hard  one  and  it  was  too  dark  to  take 
good  pictures,  I  picked  up  my  camera  and 
climbed  down  the  stairs  of  the  narrow  com- 
panionway into  the  captain's  cabin.  After  re- 
loading the  plate-holders,  I  lay  down  on  the 
bunk  listening  to  the  rattling  of  chains  and  the 
tramp  of  feet  on  the  deck  above,  as  the  dead 
whale,  along  with  the  other  which  had  been 
picked  up,  was  made  fast  to  the  bow  of  the 
vessel. 

The  boat  had  started  on  the  thirty-mile  tow 
to  the  station  and,  gradually  becoming  ac- 
customed to  the  rolling,  I  was  lulled  to  sleep 
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by  the  steady  "chug,  chug,  chug,"  of  the 
engines  and  the  splashing  of  the  water  against 
the  side. 

The  night  was  anything  but  a  dreamless  one 
to  me  and  in  the  morning,  when  I  heard  the 
sudden  roar  of  the  harpoon-gun  and  felt  the 
shock  of  the  discharge,  I  started  up,  hardly 
knowing  whether  I  was  awake  or  not.  But 
the  rattling  winch  and  the  thumping  of  the  line 
made  certain  that  it  was  no  dream.  Catching 
up  camera  and  plate-holders,  I  scrambled 
through  the  companionway,  forgetting  in  my 
haste  that  I  was  without  coat  or  shoes.  Sure 
enough,  we  were  fast  to  a  humpback,  which  was 
visible  about  three  hundred  yards  away, 
swimming  high  out  of  water  and  blowing  fre- 
quently. When  I  reached  the  bridge,  the  mate, 
who  was  at  the  wheel,  answered  in  response  to 
my  question: 

"Yes,  he  came  up  suddenly  right  under  the 
bow;  but  you  '11  have  plenty  of  chances  to-day 
if  the  wind  keeps  down.  Look  at  those  birds; 
there  must  be  lots  of  feed." 

I  was  shivering  in  the  raw  morning  air 
and,  ran  back  to  the  cabin  to  get  into  a  coat  and 
shoes.  I  found  Captain  Grahame  about  to 
come  on  deck.  He  laughed  when  he  saw 
my  scanty  dress,  saying,  "You  camera  fellows 
would  rather  run  the  risk  of  catching  your  death 
of  cold  than  miss  a  picture,  wouldn't  you!" 

I  assured  him,  through  chattering  teeth,  that 
pneumonia  had  no  terrors  when  whales  were 
in  sight,  but  made  haste  to  pull  on  my  heavy 
'varsity  sweater  and  high  boots.  Sorenson 
was  leisurely  reloading  the  gun  when  I  went 
up  forward,  and  the  whale,  blowing  every  few 
seconds,  could  be  seen  far  ahead. 

When  the  bomb  had  been  filled  with  powder 
and  the  fuse-string  adjusted,  the  engineer 
started  the  winch  and  the  line  was  reeled  slowly 
in.  The  animal  resisted  in  a  half-hearted  way 
at  first,  but  soon  gave  up  and  was  drawn  close 
to  the  ship.  I  stood  with  camera  focused  just 
back  of  the  harpoon  platform,  waiting  to  see 
Sorenson  whirl  the  gun  about  for  the  second 
shot  but,  instead  of  doing  so,  he  called  for  the 
lance  and  made  ready  to  kill  the  whale  from 
the  bow.  Leaning  far  out  over  the  side,  the 
gunner  watched  his  opportunity  and  plunged 
the  slender  rod  of  steel  deep  into  the  lungs, 
stabbing  again  and  again  with  all  his  strength. 
The  animal  gave  a  hoarse,  coughing  blow  and 
tried  to  dive,  the  blood  welling  in  great  red 
bubbles  out  of  his  spout-holes.  It  was  a  pitiful 
sight  as  the  poor  brute  fought  gamely  for  life 


with  the  odds  all  against  him,  and  I  turned 
away  with  a  sigh  of  relief  when  he  threw  his 
fin  in  the  air  and  sank  to  the  bottom. 

While  the  whale  was  being  lifted  to  the 
surface  and  inflated,  I  breakfasted  with  the 
captain  in  the  little  galley,  doing  justice  to 
"Billy's"  excellent  porridge  and  coffee.  In 
half  an  hour  we  went  to  the  bridge  to  relieve 
the  mate,  and  found  the  vessel  headed  to  the 
eastward  where  a  number  of  spouts  were  just 


WHALING-GROUNDS   OF  THE   NORTHWEST   COAST 
Mr.  Andrews  took   trips   from   three    whaling-stations:  Tyce,  Ad- 
miralty Island,  Alaska,  in  the  straits  between  the  mainland  and  Sitka; 
and  Kyuquotand  Sechart,  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  B.C. 

visible  far  over  toward  the  shore.  With  the 
glasses,  we  could  see  that  they  were  finbacks, 
and  the  thin  columns  of  vapor  shooting  up 
every  few  seconds  indicated  that  the  animals 
must  be  feeding. 

The  success  of  the  morning  and  the  prospects 
of  a  good  day's  hunting  had  put  every  man  on 
board  in  the  best  of  humor.  Captain  Grahame 
paced  back  and  forth  beside  me,  telling  of  his 
experiences  while  cruising  in  Australian  waters 
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and  describing  wild  nights  at  sea  as  only  a 
"deep-water  sailor"  can,  meanwhile  watching 
the  whales  ahead. 

In  less  than  an  hour  we  were  near  them  and 
the  vessel  was  swung  toward  two  finbacks 
which  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  school 
and  were  swimming  side  by  side.  As  they 
dived,  we  could  see  that  one  was  very  small, 
a  calf.    The  larger  one  was  probably  its  mother. 

The  engines  were  at  dead  "slow"  and  the 
little  steamer  slid  quietly  through  the  water, 
in  a  long  circle,  about  the  slick  where  the 
whales  went  down. 

In  a  low  voice  Captain  Grahame  called  to 
the  gunner,  telling  him  to  shoot  the  big  one 
first,  and  at  almost  the  same  instant  I  saw  the 
tell-tale  patch  of  smooth  water  just  in  front  of 
the  bow. 

I  shouted  to  Sorenson  and  jumped  to  the 
starboard  side,  where,  by  leaning  far  out,  I 
could  see  the  swirling  green  spot  in  the  mirror 
of  my  camera.  With  a  rush,  the  mother  whale 
came  to  the  surface,  followed  a  second  later  by 
her  calf.  Sorenson  hesitated,  swung  the  gun 
a  little  to  one  side  and  fired.  The  great  cloud 
of  smoke  blown  back  in  our  faces  shut  out  the 
water  ahead,  but  in  a  few  moments  it  lifted  and 
I  was  surprised  to  see  the  whale  lying  on  its  side 
at  the  surface,  apparently  dead.  It  was  the 
first  time  I  had  ever  seen  a  finback  float, 
although  I  had  been  told  that  occasionally 
they  did  not  sink  when  killed. 

"^Hiile  the  animal  was  being  secured  and  the 
air  pump  started,  I  climbed  to  the  "barrel" 
to  watch  the  movements  of  the  calf.  The  little 
fellow  refused  to  leave  his  dead  mother  and 
circled  around  and  around  the  boat  within 
easy  gun  shot.  Although  he  was  swimming  low 
in  the  water,  showing  a  small  part  only  of  his 
back  above  the  surface,  I  exposed  a  plate  each 
time  he  came  near  until  the  stock  of  negatives 
had  been  exhausted. 

In  a  short  time  Sorenson  had  the  gun 
reloaded  and  stood  ready  for  a  shot  at  the  calf 
when  next  he  came  within  range.  From  the 
masthead  I  could  look  far  down  into  the  clear 
water  and  once  saw  the  little  finback  rising 
almost  under  the  vessel.  I  shouted  a  warning 
to  the  men  below,  but  just  before  reaching  the 
surface  he  checked  his  upward  rush  and  dived 
again,  appearing  fifty  yards  away.  In  a  short 
time,  however,  he  rose  close  to  the  steamer, 
and  the  harpoon  crashed  into  his  side,  going 
almost  through  him. 

When    1    had   descended    to   the  deck   and 


stood  beside  Captain  Grahame  on  the  bridge, 
his  face  was  beaming  with  smiles.  Pulling  out 
his  watch  he  said: 

"It  's  only  ten  o'clock  and  we  're  so  close  to 
the  station  that  I  think  we  will  tow  these  three 
in.  The  rest  of  the  bunch  are  scattered  now, 
but  may  be  they  will  come  together  this  after- 
noon, and  we  can  get  back  in  time  for  the 
evening  hunting." 

In  half  an  hour  all  three  whales  had  been 
made  fast  to  the  bow  and  the  engines  were 
throbbing  monotonously  as  the  sturdy  little 
vessel  plowed  her  way  through  the  water, 
leaving  a  long  trail  of  black  smoke  in  the  air 
behind.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we 
swept  around  the  rocky  headland  which  guards 
the  entrance  to  the  bay,  and  the  four  short 
blasts  on  the  whistle  echoing  back  from  the 
mountains  told  the  story  of  the  morning's 
hunt  to  those  on  shore. 

The  whaling  factory  is  a  group  of  buildings, 
situated  in  a  bay  or  cove  near  enough  to  the 
feeding  grounds  of  the  animals  to  allow  the 
steamer  to  come  in  each  night  bringing  the 
day's  catch.  The  dead  whales  are  anchored  at 
a  buoy  in  front  of  a  long,  inclined  platform, 
called  the  "slip,"  upon  which  they  are  drawn 
tail  first  by  means  of  a  steam  winch. 

To  the  uninitiated,  the  operation  of  cutting 
up  a  whale  affords  a  continual  round  of  sur- 
prises. From  the  time  the  animal  is  taken  upon 
the  slip  until  the  last  piece  of  flesh  has  been 
put  in  the  boiling  vats,  the  ease  and  quickness 
with  which  the  great  carcass,  weighing  per- 
haps sixty  or  seventy  tons,  is  handled  seems 
almost  incredible.  Hardly  have  the  tackles 
been  slacked  and  the  body  become  stationary 
on  the  slip,  before  the  "flenscrs"  are  at  work 
with  long  knives,  making  longitudinal  incisions 
through  the  blubber  from  tail  to  head,  along 
the  back,  side,  and  breast.  A  steel  wire  is 
fastened  to  the  end  of  one  of  the  strips,  the  winch 
is  started,  and  slowly  the  great  piece  of  blubber 
is  torn  away,  as  one  would  peel  an  orange. 
When  both  sides  of  the  whale  have  been  flensed, 
the  entrails  are  removed  and  the  body  hauled 
to  the  "carcass  platform"  at  right  angles  to 
the  slip,  where  the  skeleton  is  strij)ped  of  flesh, 
disarticulated,  and  the  bones  choi)ped  in  pieces. 
Not  a  particle  of  the  animal  is  wasted;  the 
blubber  is  "tried  out"  for  oil,  and  the  meat 
and  bones  are  boiled  for  the  same  purpose. 
Eater  the  flesh  is  artificially  dried  and  sifted, 
making  a  very  fine  guano,  and  the  bones  are 
ground   uj)  for  fertilizer.     Even   the  blood  is 
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boiled  and  dried  with  the  flesh,  and  the  water 
in  which  the  blubber  has  been  tried  out  makes 
excellent  glue.  The  fins  and  tail,  after  being 
sliced  into  thin  strij^s,  salted  and  barreled, 
arc  marketable  in  Japan,  where  they  are  used 
for  food,  selling  at  50  to  75  cents  per  pound. 
Perhaps  some  day  we  shall  be  using  extract 


made  from  whale  meat,  for  experiments  arc 
already  being  made  to  utilize  the  by-products 
in  a  more  profitable  way  than  by  turning  them 
into  fertilizer.  The  flesh  of  the  whale,  if  taken 
when  the  animal  is  first  killed,  is  really  good. 
and  several  times  while  I  was  at  the  stations  it 
formed  a  welcome  break  in  the  usual  diet. 
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AFTER  making  full  allowance  for  differ- 
ences in  men,  it  still  remains  true 
L.  that  contrasts  in  their  wealth  are 
infinitely  greater  than  those  existing  between 
them  in  their  different  f[ualities,  abilities, 
education,  and,  except  the  supreme  few, 
their  contributions  to  the  world's  work.  It 
should  be  remembered  always  that  wealth 
is  not  chiefly  the  product  of  the  individual 
under  present  conditions,  but  largely  the 
joint   product  of  the  community. 

Let  us  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and 
inquire  how  fortunes  are  created,  whence 
and  how  they  arise.  This  the  writer  has 
recently  attempted  to  do  in  the  following 
manner : 

Imagine  an  honest,  hard-working  farmer 
who  finds  himself  able  to  give  to  each  of  his 
two  sons  a  farm.  They  have  married  admir- 
able young  women  of  the  neighborhood, 
of  good  kith  and  kin,  friends  from  youth  — 
no  mistake  about  their  virtues.  The  sons 
find  farms,  one  in  the  centre  of  Manhattan 
Island,  the  other  beyond  the  Harlem.  They 
cast  lots  for  the  farms  as  the  fairest  method, 
thus  letting  the  fates  decide.  Neither  has  a 
j)reference.  The  Harlem  farm  falls  to  the 
elder,  the  Manhattan  to  the  younger.  Mark 
now  the  problem  of  wealth,  how  it  develops. 


A  few  hundred  dollars  buy  the  farms,  and 
the  loving  brothers  set  out  for  themselves. 
They  are  respected  by  all,  loved  by  their 
intimates.  To  the  extent  of  their  means, 
they  are  liberal  contributors  to  all  good  causes, 
and  especially  to  the  relief  of  neighbors  who 
through  exceptional  troubles  need  friendly 
aid  and  counsel.  They  are  equally  industrious, 
cultivate  their  farms  equally  well,  and  in 
every  respect  are  equally  good  citizens  of  the 
State.  Their  children  grow  up  and  are 
educated  together. 

The  growth  of  New  York  City  northward 
soon  makes  the  children  of  the  younger 
millionaires,  while  those  of  the  elder  remain 
simple  farmers  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
but,  fortunate  in  this  beyond  their  cousins, 
still  of  the  class  who  have  to  perform  some 
service  to  their  fellows  and  thus  earn  a 
livelihood. 

Now,  who  or  what  made  this  difference  in 
wealth?  Not  labor,  not  skill.  No,  nor 
superior  ability,  sagacity,  nor  enterprise,  nor 
greater  public  service.  The  community 
created  the  millionaire's  wealth.  While  he 
slept  it  grew  as  fast  as  when  he  was  awake. 
It  would  have  arisen  exactly  as  it  did  had 
he  been  on  the  Harlem  and  his  brother  on 
the  Manhattan  farm. 
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The  younger  farmer,  now  a  great  property- 
holder,  dies,  and  his  children  in  due  time 
pass  away,  each  leaving  millions,  since  the 
farm  has  become  part  of  a  great  city,  and 
immense  buildings  upon  it  produce  annual 
rents  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

\\'hen  these  children  die,  who  have  neither 
toiled  nor  spun,  what  canon  of  justice  would 
be  violated  were  the  nation  to  step  in  and 
say  that,  since  the  aggregation  of  their  fellow- 
men  called  "the  community"  created  the 
decedents'  wealth,  it  is  entitled  to  a  large 
])ortion  of  it  as  they  pass  away?  The  com- 
munity has  refrained  from  exacting  any 
part  during  their  lives.  The  heirs  have  been 
allowed  to  enjoy  it  all,  because  although  in 
their  case  the  wealth  was  a  purely  communal 
growth,  yet  in  other  cases  wealth  often  comes 
largely  from  individual  effort  and  ability, 
and  hence  it  is  better  for  the  community  to 
allow  such  ability  to  remain  in  charge  of 
fortune-making,  because  most  likely  to  suc- 
ceed, and  in  so  doing  develop  our  country's 
resources. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  interfere  with  the 
working  ^bees;  better  allow  them  to  continue 
gathering  honey  during  their  lives.  When 
they  die,  the  nation  should  have  a  large  portion 
of  the  honey  remaining  in  the  hives;  it  is 
immaterial  at  what  date  collection  is  made, 
so  that  it  comes  to  the  national  treasury  at 
last. 

That  by  far  the  greatest  amount  of  wealth 
created  in  any  branch  comes  from  enhanced 
values  of  real  property  is  especially  true  in 
a  prosperous  country,  increasing  rapidly  in 
population,  like  the  United  States.  The 
census  shows  that  from  1890  to  1900  the 
value  of  real  estate  increased  from 
$39^544,544,333  to  $52,537,628,164,  an 
increase  of  $12,993,083,831;  $1,300,000,000 
per  year,  over  $3,500,000  per  day. 

The  obvious  creator  of  this  wealth  is  not 
the  individual,  but  the  community,  as  we 
see  in  the  case  of  the  two  brother  farmers. 
Property  may  pass  through  many  proprietors, 
each  paying  more  for  it  than  his  predecessor; 
but  whether  each  succeeding  owner  sells  to 
his  successor  at  a  profit  depends  almost 
solely  u])on  whether  the  surrounding  popu- 
lation increases.  Let  poj)ulation  remain 
stationary,  and  so  do  values  of  property.  Let 
it  decline,  and  values  fall  even  more  rapidly. 
In  other  words,  increased  population  —  the 
community  —  increases    the    wealth    in    each 


successive  generation.  Decrease  of  popu- 
lation reduces  it,  and  this  law  holds  in  the 
whole  of  that  vast  and  greatest  field  of  wealth, 
real  estate.  In  no  other  field  is  the  making 
of  wealth  so  greatly  dependent  upon  the 
community,  so  little  upon  the  owner,  who 
may  wholly  neglect  it  without  injury.  There- 
fore, no  other  form  of  wealth  should  contribute 
to  the  nation  so  generously. 

HOW    WEALTH   IS   GOT   IN   BUSINESS 

Let  us  now  trace  the  acquisition  of  wealth 
by  the  active  business  man  who  has  some 
personal  part,  and  often  not  a  small  one,  in 
creating  it. 

Imagine  five  brothers,  sons  of  another  hard- 
working farmer.  The  first  settles  in  New 
York  City,  the  second  in  Pittsburg,  the  third 
in  Chicago,  and  the  fourth  in  Montana.  The 
first  sees  that  railroads  in  every  direction  are 
essential  to  the  coming  metropolis,  devotes 
himself  to  this  field,  and  obtains  large  interests 
therein.  As  the  population  of  the  country 
increases,  and  that  of  New  York  City  bounds 
ahead  into  the  millions,  these  fines  of  trans- 
port laden  with  traffic  justify  increasing 
bonded  debt.  Having  the  figures  under  his 
eye,  he  sees  that  the  shares  of  these  railways 
are  sure  to  become  dividend-paying,  that  even 
already  there  are  surplus  earnings  beyond 
the  bonded  interest,  which,  if  not  needed  for 
pressing  extensions,  could  be  paid  in  dividends 
and  make  the  stock  par.  He  strains  his  credit, 
borrows  great  sums,  buys  the  shares  when 
prices  are  low,  and,  floating  upon  a  tidal  wave 
of  swelling  prosperity,  caused  by  the  increased 
traffic  of  rapidly  increasing  communities,  he 
soon  becomes  a  multi-millionaire,  and  at  his 
death  his  children  are  all  left  millionaires. 
In  the  consolidation  of  the  various  short  lines 
into  one  great  whole  there  was  margin  for  a 
stupendous  increase  of  capital;  and  in  other 
collateral  fields  there  lay  numerous  opportu- 
nities for  profitable  exploitation,  all,  however, 
dependent  upon  an  expanding  population  for 
increased  values. 

Now,  while  the  founder  of  the  family  must 
be  credited  with  remarkable  ability  and 
with  having  done  the  state  some  service  in 
his  day  and  generation,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  chief  creators  of  his  wealth  were  the 
increasing  communities  along  the  railroads, 
which  gave  the  traffic  that  lifted  these  lines 
into  di\idend-payers  upon  a  capital  far  beyond 
their  actual  cost. 
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In  the  work  and  its  profits  the  nation  was 
an  essential  partner,  and  is  equally  entitled 
with  the  individual  to  share  in  the  dividends. 

The  second  son  is  so  fortunate  as  to  settle 
in  Pittsburg  when  it  had  just  been  discovered 
that  some  of  the  coalfields  of  which  it  is  the 
centre  jiroduced  a  coking-coal  admirably 
adapted  for  iron-ore  smelting.  Another  vein 
easily  mined  proved  a  sj)lendid  steam-coal. 
Small  iron-mills  soon  s[)rang  up.  Everything 
indicated  that  here  indeed  was  the  future 
iron  city,  where  steel  could  be  produced  more 
cheaply  than  in  any  other  location  in  the 
world.  Naturally,  his  attention  was  turned 
in  this  direction.  He  wooed  the  genius  of 
the  place.  This  was  not  anything  extraor- 
dinarily clever.  It  was  in  the  air.  He  is 
entitled  to  credit  for  having  abiding  faith  in 
the  future  of  his  country  and  of  steel,  and  for 
risking  with  his  young  companions  not  only 
all  he  had,  which  was  little  or  nothing,  but 
all  they  could  induce  timid  bankers  to  lend 
from  time  to  time.  He  and  his  partners  built 
mills  and  furnaces,  and  finally  owned  a  large 
concern  making  millions  yearly.  This  son 
and  his  partners  looked  ahead. 

They  visited  other  lands  and  noted  condi- 
tions, and  finally  concluded  that  a  large  supply 
of  raw  materials  was  the  key  to  permanent 
prosperity.  Accordingly,  they  bought  or  leased 
many  mines  of  iron  ore,  many  thousands  of 
acres  of  coal  and  of  limestone  and  also  of 
natural-gas  territory,  and  at  last  had  for  many 
long  years  a  full  supply  of  all  the  minerals 
required  to  produce  iron  and  steel. 

This  was  sound  policy,  but  it  did  not  require 
genius,  only  intelligent  study,  foresight  and 
good  judgment,  to  see  that.  They  did  not 
I)roduce  these  minerals;  they  saw  them  lying 
around  open  for  sale  at  prices  that  are  now 
deemed  only  nominal.  Aluch  of  the  wealth 
of  the  concern  came  from  these  minerals, 
which  were  once  the  public  property  of  the 
community,  and  were  easily  secured  by  this 
fortunate  son  and  his  partners  upon  trifling 
royalties. 

Their  venture  was  made  profitable  by  the 
demand  for  their  products,  iron  and  steel,  from 
the  expanding  population  engaged  in  settling 
a  new  continent.  Without  new  populous 
communities  far  and  near,  no  millionairedom 
was  possible  for  them.  The  increasing  popula- 
tion was  always  the  important  factor  in  their 
success.  Why  should  the  nation  be  denied 
participation  in  the  results  when  the  gatherers 


cease  to  gather  and  a  division  has  to  be  made? 

The  third  son  was  attracted  to  Chicago, 
and  quite  naturally  became  an  employee  in 
a  meat  packing  concern,  in  which  he  soon 
made  himself  indispensable.  A  small  interest 
in  the  business  was  finally  won  by  him,  and 
he  rose  in  due  time  to  millionairedom,  just  as 
the  population  of  the  country  swelled.  If 
Chicago  to-day,  and  our  country  generally, 
had  only  the  population  of  early  days,  there 
could  have  been  no  great  fortune  for  the  third 
son.  Here,  as  before,  it  was  the  magnitude 
of  the  business,  based  solely  upon  the  wants 
of  the  population,  that  swelled  the  yearly 
profits  and  produced  prodigious  fortunes. 

The  fourth  son,  attracted  by  the  stories  of 
Hecla  and  Calumet,  and  other  rich  mines 
which  "far  surpass  the  wealth  of  Ormus  or 
of  Ind,"  settled  in  Montana,  and  was  lucky 
after  some  years  of  rude  experience.  His 
ventures  gave  him  the  coveted  millionairedom. 
The  amount  of  copper  and  silver  required  by 
the  teeming  population  of  the  country  and  of 
other  lands  kept  prices  high,  and  hence  his 
enormous  profits  mined  from  land  for  which 
only  a  trifle  was  paid  to  the  general  govern- 
ment not  so  long  ago.  He  did  not  create  his 
wealth;  he  only  dug  it  out  of  the  mine  as 
the  demands  of  the  people  gave  value  to  the 
previously  worthless  stones.  Here  especially 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  people  who  created 
the  value  should  share  the  dividends  when 
these  must  pass  into  other  hands. 

The  fifth  son  had  a  melancholy  career. 
He  settled  in  New  York  City  while  young, 
and  unfortunately  began  his  labors  in  a  stock- 
broker's office,  where  he  soon  became  absorbed 
in  the  fluctuations  of  the  exchange,  while  his 
fond  mother  proudly  announced  to  all  she 
met  that  he  was  "in  business."  From  this 
the  step  was  easy  to  taking  chances  with  his 
small  earnings.  His  gambling  adventures 
proved  successful.  It  was  an  era  of  rising 
values,  and  he  soon  acquired  wealth  without 
increasing  values,  for  speculation  is  the  para- 
site of  business,  feeding  upon  values,  creating 
none,  A  few  years  and  the  feverish  life  of 
the  gamester  told  upon  him.  He  was  led 
into  a  scheme  to  corner  a  certain  stock,  and, 
as  was  to  have  been  expected,  he  found  that 
men  who  will  conspire  to  entrap  others  will 
not  hesitate  to  deceive  their  partners  upon 
occasion  if  sure  it  will  pay  and  is  safe  from 
exposure.  He  ended  his  life  by  his  own  hand. 
His  end  serves  to  keep   his    brothers    strong 
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in  the  resolve  never  to  gamble.  The  sj^ecu- 
lator  seldom  leaves  a  millionaire's  fortune, 
unless  he  breaks  down  or  passes  away  when 
his  ventures  are  momentarily  successful. 

In  such  a  case  his  ill-gotten  gold  should  be 
levied  upon  by  the  State  at  the  highest  rate 
of  all,  even  beyond  that  imposed  ujwn  real 
estate  values.  Wealth  is  often,  we  may  say 
generally,  accumulated  in  such  manner  as 
benefits  the  nation  in  the  process;  here  it 
demoralizes  the  getter  as  well  as  the  peoj)le, 
and  lowers  the  standard  of  ethics;  it  is  taken 
without  returning  any  valid  consideration 
and  ranks  with  gambler's  gains. 

THE  VALUE  OF  INVENTORS  AND  EXECUTIVES 

There  is  one  class  of  millionaires  whose 
wealth  in  very  much  greater  degree  than  others 
may  be  credited  to  themselves,  inventors  — 
Graham  Bell  of  the  telephone,  Edison  of 
numerous  inventions,  Westinghouse  of  the 
airbrake,  and  others  —  who  originated  or 
first  applied  processes  hitherto  unused,  and 
were  sufficiently  alive  to  their  pecuniary 
interests  to  hold  large  shares  in  the  companies 
formed  to  develop  and  introduce  them  to  the 
])ublic.  Their  wealth  had  its  origin  in  their 
own  inventive  brains.  All  honor  to  the 
inventor!  He  stands  upon  a  higher  platform 
than  the  others. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  greater  or  less  degree 
our  leading  manufacturers,  railroad-builders, 
department-store  projectors,  meat-packers,  and 
other  specialists  in  one  line  or  other  had 
to  adopt  new  methods  and  with  few,  if  any, 
exceptions  there  can  be  traced  in  their  careers 
some  special  form  of  ability  upon  which  their 
success  depended,  thus  distinguishing  them 
from  the  mass  of  competitors.  No  doubt 
this  is  correct,  yet  the  inventions  or  processes 
used  were  the  work  of  others,  so  that  all  they 
did  was  to  introduce  new  methods  of  manage- 
ment or  to  recognize  and  utilize  opportunities. 
This  the  inventor  class  have  also  done  if  they 
have  become  millionaires,  but  in  addition 
they  have  invented  the  new  processes.  So 
that  these  deserve  to  reap  beyond  the  other 
class,  yet  only  in  degree,  because  both  classes 
alike  depend  upon  increasing  poj)ulation  — 
the  masses,  who  require,  or  consume,  the 
article  produced  —  so  that  even  the  inventor's 
wealth  is  in  great  part  dej^endcnt  upon  the 
community  which  uses  his  productions. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why,  at  the  death 
of   its    {assessor,    great   wealth,    gathered    or 


created  in  any  of  these  or  in  other  forms, 
should  not  be  shared  by  the  community  which 
has  been  the  most  potent  cause  or  partner  of 
all  in  its  creation.  We  have  seen  that  enormous 
fortunes  are  dependent  upon  the  community; 
without  great  and  increasing  population,  there 
could  be  no  great  wealth.  XMiere  wealth 
accrues  honorably,  the  j)CO])le  are  always 
silent  partners. 

It  is  not  denied  that  the  great  administrator, 
whether  as  railroad-builder,  steamship-owner, 
manufacturer,  merchant,  or  banker,  is  an 
exceptional  man,  or  that  millions  honestly 
made  in  any  useful  occupation  give  evidence 
of  ability,  foresight,  and  assiduity  above  the 
common,  and  prove  the  man  who  has  made 
them  a  very  valuable  member  of  society. 
In  no  wise,  therefore,  should  such  men  be 
unduly  hampered  or  restricted  as  long  as  they 
are  spared.  After  all,  they  can  absorb  com- 
paratively little;  and,  generally  speaking,  the 
money-making  man,  in  contrast  to  his  heirs, 
who  generally  become  members  of  the  smart 
or  fast  set,  is  abstemious,  retiring,  and  little 
of  a  spendthrift.  The  millionaire  himself  is 
probably  the  least  expensive  bee  in  the  indus- 
trial hive,  taking  into  account  the  amount  of 
honey  he  gathers  and  what  he  consumes. 

Practically  every  thousand  of  his  money  is 
at  work  for  the  development  of  the  country, 
and  earning  interest,  much  of  it  paying  labor. 

In  the  interests  of  the  community,  therefore, 
he  should  not  be  disturbed  while  gathering 
honey,  provided  it  be  destined  largely  for  the 
general  hive,  under  a  just  system  of  taxation, 
when  he  passes  away. 

THE    TRUE    VIEW   OF   RICH   MEN 

Those  who  have  not  had  opportunity  to 
study  the  operation  of  wealth  in  the  world  are 
naturally  led  astray.  They  see  its  possessors 
in  their  palaces  surrounded  with  every  luxury, 
their  gorgeous  carriages  in  the  park;  they  read 
of  their  extravagant  balls,  of  riotous  living 
and  inordinate  expenditure,  and,  worse  than 
this,  of  gambling  at  cards,  and  upon  horses 
—  horse-racing  in  Britain  is  still  unfortunately 
under  the  highest  patronage  —  sights  natu- 
rally hard  to  bear  by  those  suffering  for  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

The  writer  has  no  desire  to  minimize  this 
sad  contrast,  nor  to  say  one  word  in  its  defense. 
It  is  one  of  the  saddest  and  most  indefensible 
of  all  contrasts  presented  in  life;  but  when  we 
proceed  to  trace  the  work  of  wealth  as  a  whole, 
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it  is  soon  found  that  even  these  extravagances 
absorb  but  a  small  fraction  of  it.  The  mil- 
lionaire's funds  are  all  at  work:  only  a  small 
sum  lies  in  bank  subject  to  check.  Our 
railways  and  steamshij)s,  mills  and  furnaces, 
industrial  structures,  and  much  of  the  needed 
working  capital  to  keep  these  in  ojjeration, 
are  the  result  of  invested  wealth.  The  mil- 
lionaire with  two,  and  the  new  multi-millionaire 
with  twenty,  millions  sterling,  keep  only 
trifling  sums  lying  idle.  All  else  they  put  to 
work,  much  of  it  emplo\ing  labor.  They 
cannot  escape  this  unless  they  turn  misers 
and  keep  the  gold  to  gloat  over,  which 
no  rich  man  does  whom  the  writer  knows 
or  has  heard  of.  On  the  contrary,  the 
millionaire  as  a  rule  is  both  mindful  and 
shrewd,  more  apt  than  those  of  smaller 
fortune  to  invest  his  capital  carefully.  Besides, 
he  is  usually  a  man  of  simple  tastes  and 
averse  to  display. 

\\^ate\'er  impressions  the  workers  may 
receive  of  the  wealthier  classes,  the  fact  is 
indisputable  that  their  surplus  money,  minus 
a  small  fraction,  must  augment  the  wage 
fund,  and  in  some  line  or  other  benefit  those 
who  labor.  Even  their  extravagances  must 
in  their  course  contribute  to  the  business  of 
many  people  struggling  to  obtain  a  com- 
petence, and  hence  to  the  employment  of 
labor.  Little  can  be  spent  by  the  rich  with- 
out drawing  upon  the  labor  of  others,  which 
must  be  paid  for.  All  that  the  millionaire 
can  get  out  of  life  is  superior  food,  raiment, 
and  shelter.  Only  a  small,  a  very  small 
percentage  of  all  his  millions  can  be  absolutely 
wastefl. 

When  the  Socialist,  therefore,  speaks  of  all 
wealth  going  back  to  the  State,  he  proclaims 
no  great  change  in  its  mission.  The  State, 
sole  owner,  would  use  it  just  as  the  owners 
now  use  all  but  a  fraction  of  it;  that  is,  invest 
it  in  some  of  the  multiform  ways  leading  to 
the  reward  of  labor.  It  is  simply  a  question 
whether  State  as  against  Individual  control 
of  wealth  would  prove  more  productive, 
which,  judging  from  experience  of  State  and 
Individual  management  so  far  as  yet  tested, 
may  gravely  be  doubted.  It  could  not  make 
much  difference  to  the  workers  whether  the 
title  to  the  wealth  rested  in  the  State  or  in 
individuals  if  the  State  decided,  as  individuals 
now  do,  to  recompense  labor  according  to 
value  as  determined  by  demand  —  the  fairest 
standard.    All  would  remain  very  much  as 


now;  one  would  still  get  five  talents,  one  ten, 
and  a  few  would  get  very  many  talents,  and 
individualism   would  reign. 

The  bridge  has  yet  to  be  found  that  spans 
the  gulf  between  equal  and  unequal  com- 
pensation for  varied  service;  yet,  until  this 
l3e  found  —  we  believe  it  to  be  non-existent 
and  impossible  to  devise  —  there  can  be  no 
Communism,  nor  indeed  any  milder  form 
of  Socialism  to  which  serious  objection  need 
be  made  by  earnest  improvers  of  present 
conditions,  since  the  absorption  of  "Private 
property"  and  "Equal  compensation,"  the  two 
pillars  of  Revolutionary  Socialism,  are  inevit- 
ably relegated  to  the  distant  future  until  a 
practicable  mode  of  obtaining  and  managing 
them   be  found. 

We  hear  far  too  much  these  days  upon 
the  subject  of  wealth  as  the  main  object 
of  hfe.  Only  by  the  manual  working  man 
and  poor  classes  is  money  regarded  as 
the  great  idol  of  our  age,  before  which  all 
fall  prostrate,  and  this  simj)ly  because  it  is 
their  one  pressing  want  and  its  acquisition 
their  life  work. 

Let  this  be  noted  by  the  workers:  none  of 
the  professions  regard  great  wealth  as  the 
chief  prize.  Its  acquisition  is  not  their  aim. 
Consider  the  man  who  selects  the  noble 
career  of  a  physician,  knowing  all  its  trials, 
and  consecrates  himself  to  the  amelioration 
of  human  suffering.  He  knows  well  fortune  is 
not  there  to  be  found.  He  has  a  much  higher 
prize  than  wealth  in  view. 

Consider  the  minister,  he  who  feels  that  he 
has  a  message  to  deliver  to  his  fellows  and, 
answering,  embraces  the  call.  Wealth  does 
not  allure  him. 

So  with  the  lawyer.  Wealth  is  not  in  his 
mind  as  the  reward  of  his  labors.  The  Chief 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Courts  are  above 
pecuniary  gain.  The  inventor,  the  architect, 
the  engineer,  and  the  scientist  all  have  nobler 
rewards  before  them  than  riches.  Only  a 
modest  competence  is  the  reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  all  these  classes. 

The  great  teachers  of  their  fellows,  the 
presidents  and  professors  of  our  seats  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  teachers  of  our  common  schools 
—  what  thought  have  they  of  bowing  before 
the  vulgar  idol  of  wealth  ?  Our  poets,  authors, 
statesmen,  the  very  highest  types  of  humanity, 
are  above  the  allurements  of  money-making. 
These  know  of  higher  satisfactions  and  nobler 
lives    than    those    of    the    mere    millionaire. 
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Having  their  nobler  missions,  they  have  no 
time  to  waste  accumulating  dross. 

"millionaires  who  laugh  are  rare" 

All  these  men  are  quite  right,  for  beyond  a 
competence  for  old  age,  which  need  not  be  great 
and  may  be  very  small,  wealth  lessens  rather 
than  increases  human  happiness,  Millionaires 
who  laugh  are  rare.  The  deplorable  family 
quarrels  which  so  often  afflict  the  rich,  generally 
have  their  rise  in  sordid  differences  about 
money.  The  most  miserable  of  men,  as  old 
age  approaches,  are  those  who  have  made 
money-making  their  god;  like  flies  on  the 
wheel,  these  unfortunates  fondly  believed  they 
were  really  driving  it,  only  to  fmd  when 
tired  and  craving  rest  that  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  get  off,  and  they  are  lost  —  plenty  to 
retire  upon  but  nothing  to  retire  to,  and  so 
they  end  as  they  began,  striving  to  add  to  their 
useless  hoards,  passing  into  nothingness, 
leaving  their  money  behind  for  heirs  to  quarrel 
over,  only  because  they  cannot  take  it  with 
them  —  a  melancholy  end,  much  less  enviable 
than  that  of  their  poorer  fellows. 

Wealth  confers  no  fame  although  it  may 
buy  titles  where  such  prevail.  Nor  are  the 
memories  of  millionaires  as  a  class  fondly 
cherished.  It  is  a  low  and  vulgar  ambition 
to  amass  money,  which  should  always  be 
the  slave,  never  the  master,  of  man. 

There  is  one  fundamental  difference  between 
Rank  and  Wealth.  There  can  be  no  heredi- 
tary aristocracy  of  wealth.  Where  it  is  left 
free,  as  a  rule  it  passes  in  three  generations 
from  shirt-sleeves  to  shirt-sleeves  in  all  English- 
speaking  lands  except  the  United  Kingdom, 
where  the  law  of  primogeniture  and  legal 
settlements  guard  a  hereditary  class  and 
defeat  the  ojjeration  of  the  natural  law.  In 
free  lands  the  children  of  millionaires  and 
their  children  may  be  safely  trusted  to  fulfil 
the  law;  to  keep  a  fortune  is  scarcely  less 
difficult  than  to  acquire  it.  Wealth  is  dis- 
persive where  unbuttressed  by  special  laws 
designed  to  keep  it  in  certain  channels,  all 
of  which  laws  should  be  promptly  repealed. 

Wealth  in  America,  the  land  of  greatest 
fortunes,  never  yet  has  passed  beyond  the 
third  generation.  It  seldom  gets  so  far.  We 
have  a  few,  a  very  few,  families  of  the  third 
generation  now  sj)ending  the  fortunes  made 
by  their  grandfathers.  The  two  or  three 
greatest  fortunes  of  their  day  are  now  being 
freely   distributed    among    the    children    and 


grandchildren,  and  will  be  reduced  to  moder- 
ate sums  for  each  when  the  present  children 
reach  maturity;  as  certain  as  fate  many  of 
their  descendants  will  be  found  toiling  as  their 
able  ancestors  did  in  their  shirt-sleeves. 
We  may  safely  trust  those  who  have  not  made 
the  money  to  prove  adepts  in  squandering  it. 

Great  fortunes  are  few.  The  aggregate  of 
wealth  embraced  in  these  is  small  compared 
with  the  amount  in  very  moderate  fortunes. 
The  former  attract  attention  far  beyond  their 
importance. 

Gigantic  fortunes,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
must  be  fewer  and  harder  to  build  up  in  the 
future  than  in  the  past.  Most  great  enter- 
prises are  now  in  the  corporate  form.  The 
writer  knows  of  but  one  man  now  in  active 
business  who  is  likely  to  have  an  exceptionally 
large  estate,  and  the  foundation  of  that  was 
laid  more  than  half  a  century  ago  by  the  pur- 
chase of  timber  lands  which  have  increased 
enormously  in  value. 

IF    W^EALTH   were   EQUALLY   DIVIDED 

The  equal  distribution  of  wealth  is  one  of 
the  loudest  cries  of  the  Socialist.  Let  us 
suppose  that  a  philanthropist  —  which  gen- 
erally means  a  man  with  more  money  than 
sense  —  resolved  to  act  upon  that  idea  and 
distribute  his  fortune  among  the  poor  of  London 
or  New  York,  went  to  them  one  morning  and 
announced  his  purpose.  He  is  soon  sur- 
rounded, and  begins  the  distribution.  Each 
man  or  woman  gets  pro  rata,  say  $25,  until 
many  thousands  are  given  away,  the  crowd 
still  constantly  increasing.  He  returns  at 
night  to  witness  the  result,  and  shudders  at 
the  vision  that  presents  itself.  Are  these 
indeed  men  and  women,  or  only  degraded 
wretches  in  human  form?  Is  it  not  evident 
to  all  that  the  first  and  indispensable  work 
of  the  Socialist  is  the  elevation  of  humanity 
to  that  standard  of  conduct  which  would 
ensure  the  wise  and  sober  use  of  benefactions? 
We  would  all  agree  that  when  this  necessary 
elevation  was  reached,  the  discussion  of  further 
steps  to  relieve  distress  would  be  in  order. 

Meanwhile,  the  foolish  distributer  would 
have  done  more  injury  to  his  fellows  in  one 
day  than  he  could  probably  do  good  all  the 
rest  of  his  life.  "Down  on  your  knees  and 
crawl  for  pardon,"  are  the  words  one  would 
undoubtedly  apply  to  such  a  ])hilanthro]iist. 

Imagine  every  man,  woman  and  cliild 
in    Britain   receiving   $200,    which    is    one's 
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proportion  of  the  national  wealth,  if  ecjually 
di\dded.  What  would  be  the  result?  Satur- 
nalia for  a  time,  then  rich  and  poor  as  before 
slowly  emerging,  the  last  state  worse  than 
the  first. 

It  is  self-evident  that  there  is  at  present  no 
foundation  upon  which  wealth  can  be  equally 
distributed.  The  soil  has  not  been  prepared. 
Seed  sown  upon  it  would  be  choked  by  thistles. 
Meanwhile,  our  immediate  duty  is  to  distribute 
surplus  wealth  to  the  best  of  our  abilities  in 
such  forms  as  we  believe  best  calculated  to 
improve  existing  conditions,  and  to  secure 
its  more  equitable  distribution  hereafter  by 
heavy  progressive  death-duties,  and  by  assess- 
ing the  people  in  proportion  to  their  ability 
to  support  the  Government.  This  policy 
President  Roosevelt  is  strongly  advocating  in 


America.     It  is  much  more  urgently  needed 
in  Britain. 

We  must  all  learn  the  great  truth  that  only 
competence  is  desirable,  almost  necessary, 
wealth  non-essential,  and  when  it  does  come 
it  is  only  a  sacred  trust  to  be  administered 
only  for  the  general  good. 

When  this  lesson  is  truly  learned  the  thirst 
for  wealth  will  lessen,  and  it  will  cease  to  be 
the  object  of  keen  pursuit  by  men  in  general, 
which  it  never  has  been  with  professional 
classes.  People  will  soon  see  that  it  does 
not  bring  happiness  to  its  possessors  and  is 
generally  injurious  to  their  children.  The 
wise  man  engaged  in  business  will  seek  only 
a  moderate  competence  and  then  devote  him 
self  to  public  affairs,  laboring  for  the  good  of 
others,  especially  in  his  own  community. 
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TO-DAY,  in  the  great  market-place  of 
Tunis,  I  mingled  with  a  crowd  of  a 
thousand  wrangling  Arabs  —  farmers 
and  city-dwellers,  wholesalers  and  retailers, 
Arab  Jews  with  red  fezes  and  Arabs  with 
turbans  of  every  sort,  with  now  and  then  a  coal- 
black  Sudanese,  buyers  and  sellers  of  every- 
thing under  this  blazing  sky.  Every  turn  of 
the  kaleidoscope  brought  fresh  types  of  fierce- 
looking  faces  into  the  field  of  vision,  but  one 
face  stamped  its  image  upon  memory  more 
nearly  ineffaceably  than  all  the  others.  It 
was  the  face  of  a  farmer's  boy,  a  true  child  of 
the  desert,  and  I  watched  the  little  statue  in 
bronze  for  half  an  hour  as  he  waited  by 
the  donkeys  while  his  father  —  a  stalwart 
Arab  whose  magnificence  could  not  be  dis- 
guised by  his  soiled  robe  —  haggled  over  the 
last  of  the  produce  that  they  had  brought 
into  the  city  before  the  dawn.  This  little  lad, 
with  his  nut-brown  face  and  his  wonderful 
eyes,  has  in  him  the  untamed  fierceness  of  his 


race  —  and  it  came  to  the  surface  once,  when 
a  larger  boy  crowded  him  —  but  he  and  others 
like  him  are  the  hope  of  North  Africa.  France 
is  giving  him  a  chance,  opening  to  him  a  vision 
of  which  his  fathers  caught  never  a  glimpse, 
and  the  transformation  of  all  Tunisia  will 
be  the  outcome. 

But  France  cannot  remove  from  him  the 
great  blight  that  for  centuries  has  rested  upon 
his  race  —  the  curse  of  Mohammedanism, 
which  links  him  to  a  decadent  and  listless  past 
in  the  face  of  a  marvelous  future,  for  the 
essence  of  Islam  is  as  much  a  foe  to  progress 
as  the  essence  of  Confucianism  or  of  Budd- 
hism. Mohammedan  he  is,  and  a  Moham- 
medan he  will  go  to  his  tomb  —  unless  one  of 
the  missionaries  succeeds  in  hooking  him  with 
the  colored  pictures  of  a  Sunday  School  paper. 
When  the  Arab  boys  break  with  their  ancestral 
faith  —  and  the  break  is  coming  sooner  or  later 
—  it  will  be  the  culmination  of  an  era  more 
hopeful  than  any  that  has  been  forced  upon 
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the  sons  of  the  desert  in  all  the  centuries  of 
exciting  history  that  this  land  has  experienced. 
Just  what  kind  of  an  Arab  the  boy  will  become 
after  the  break  remains  to  be  seen;  but  the 
lifting  of  the  blight  is  now  his  greatest  need. 

Now  that  we  are  grown-ups,  \ou  and  I,  and 
the  Christmases  are  closer  together  than  they 
used  to  be,  most  of  us  are  apt  to  think  of  the 
Sunday  School  as  a  childhood  toy  and  to 
speak  of  it  in  the  same  way  that  we  refer  to 
the  rag-doll  that  was  once  of  more  importance 
to  us  than  a  Presidential  election.  It  is  our 
privilege  to  think  of  it  as  we  please,  but  let 
us  not  forget  that  it  is  one  of  the  American 
institutions,  one  of  the  few  ties  that  we  all 
have  in  common.  It  is  also  a  religious  insti- 
tution, of  course,  but  so  is  Christmas  itself. 

Since  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  best 
people  that  we  have  think  much  the  same  way 
about  the  Sunday  School  as  a  factor  in  the 
making  of  national  character,  and  since  its 
development  and  extension  have  been  over- 
whelmingly American,  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
national  pride  that  every  hour  on  Sunday  a 
Sunday  School  modeled  on  the  American 
plan  is  held  somewhere  in  the  world.  So  this, 
also,  is  one  of  our  contributions  to  international 
Hfe;  and  this,  also,  is  one  of  the  influences 
that  are  giving  the  United  States  recognition 
in  nearly  every  habitable  part  of  the  earth's 
surface. 

CAPTAINS   OF    SUNDAY    SCHOOL    INDUSTRY 

The  most  surprising  fact  about  Sunday 
School  extension  is  that  the  great  syndicate 
that  directs  it  is  made  up  of  business  men,  not 
of  preachers  or  philanthropists;  and  only  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  local  superinten- 
dents and  teachers  are  connected  with  the 
clergy.  It  is  essentially  a  layman's  work,  and 
all  the  compensation  that  any  of  them  get  out 
of  it  is  the  joy  of  the  working.  Of  the  half- 
dozen  men  who  are  recognized  as  "captains 
of  Sunday  School  industry,"  one  is  a  manu- 
facturer whose  name  is  familiar  in  every  part 
of  the  United  States,  one  is  a  publisher,  one  is 
a  contractor  engaged  in  structural  iron  work, 
one  is  a  physician,  and  all  of  them  are  eminently 
successful  in  business.  They  have  organized 
the  Sunday  School  forces  into  a  religious 
corporation  and  conduct  it  on  business  lines. 
When  the  working  ca])ital  becomes  inadequate, 
they  draw  their  personal  checks  to  increase  it. 
They  are  its  active  directors,  taking  much 
valuable  time  from   their  private  businesses 


and  sometimes  allowing  their  own  affairs  to 
wait  for  attention  until  the  "corporation" 
work  has  been  discharged.  And  there  is  no 
weak  sentimentality  about  them.  Here  are 
the  men: 

Mr,  William  N.  Hartshorn,  a  publisher,  of 
Boston,  began  life  as  a  poor  farmer's  son  in 
New  Hampshire,  though  a  direct  descendant 
of  General  Israel  Putnam.  His  father  was 
one  of  the  flrst  farmers  to  introduce  the  practice 
of  sending  milk  daily  from  the  New  Hampshire 
hills  to  the  Boston  market.  His  son  William 
soon  followed  the  milk,  and  the  boy  took  a 
three  months'  commercial  course  on  borrowed 
money  before  looking  for  a  job.  But  he  was 
seriously  handicapped  by  inability  to  speak 
without  stuttering  and  nobody  seemed  to  have 
a  place  for  him.  Finally  he  agreed  to  canvas 
a  New  Hampshire  town  in  the  interest  of  a 
steel  engraving,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
could  not  avail  himself  of  the  ordinary  can- 
vasser's persuasive  eloquence.  He  began  by 
writing  this  on  a  card: 


PLEASE  PERMIT  A  YOUNG  MAN  TO  SHOW  THE 
LADY  OF  THE  HOUSE  A  STEEL  ENGRAV- 
ING,   "CHRIST    WALKING    ON    THE     WATER" 


That  card,  framed,  now  hangs  in  his  beauti- 
ful Boston  home. 

But  the  card  did  not  give  him  entre'e  into 
the  New  Hampshire  houses.  The  first  nine 
doors  were  shut  in  his  face,  but  the  tenth  lady 
proved  a  customer.  He  kept  on  until  he 
had  money  enough  to  take  him  to  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  where  he  went  to  work  in  a  drug-store  at 
$50  a  year  and  board,  with  a  sixtecn-hour  day. 
Within  three  months  he  was  manager  of  the 
drug-store.  At  the  end  of  his  year  he  went 
to  Detroit,  worked  in  a  bookstore  for  several 
years,  then  returned  to  Boston  as  one  of  the 
business  managers  of  the  Youth's  Companion. 
He  proved  his  ability  by  marrying  the 
publisher's  daughter  soon  afterward,  in  spite 
of  his  defect  in  speech.  Finally  he  took  hold 
of  a  decrepit  publication  and  made  of  it  a 
magazine  that  now  has  a  monthly  circulation 
of  about  200,000. 

He  showed  the  same  kind  of  ability  in 
Sunday  School  work.  In  1879  he  took  charge 
of  the  children's  department  of  the  Ruggles 
Street  Baptist  Church,  Boston,  where  his 
wife  was  a  teacher.  Within  three  years  they 
raised  the  average  attendance  from  75  to  400. 
Curiously  enough,  he  found  himself  in  demand 
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as  a  speaker  at  Sunday  School  conventions,  in 
spite  of  the  stammering,  which  he  had  done 
his  best  to  o\-ercomc.  He  was  made  president 
of  the  Sunday  School  Association  of  Boston, 
next  of  the  county,  and  then  of  the  state.  In 
each  case  he  perfected  the  same  kind  of 
efficient  organization  that  had  made  his  own 
business  prosperous.  In  1902,  when  the 
International  Committee  lost  Mr.  B.  F. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Hartshorn  was  the  unanimous 
choice  for  the  leadership  of  the  world-wide 
Sunday  School  advance.  Last  year  it  cost 
him  $14,000  to  have  the  privilege  of  giving  a 
large  part  of  his  time  to  this  work.  Mrs. 
Hartshorn,  now  a  helpless  invalid  unable 
to  speak  more  than  a  word,  also  makes  large 
gifts  for  the  same  purpose.  And  this  is  the 
spirit  in  which  the  man  is  doing  his  beneficent 
work:  "It  is  a  thing  to  be  profoundly  grate- 
ful for,  that  God  is  using  for  his  service  the 
life  he  has  given  me." 

Mr.  F.  M.  Wells,  of  Chicago,  another  leader, 
is  also  of  sturdy  Yankee  parentage,  his  father 
having  been  a  man  who  once  bankrupted 
himself  to  make  good  his  endorsement  of  a 
friend's  note.  The  boy  began  his  business 
career  in  Chicago  at  the  age  of  seventeen  as 
errand-boy  at  $4  a  week.  The  next  year  he 
was  timekeeper  in  a  large  packing-house, 
where  the  head  of  the  firm  had  a  way  of  ques- 
tioning the  workmen  at  the  end  of  the  week 
in  order  to  check  up  the  timekeeper's  record.  A 
brief  experience  with  his  new  eighteen-year  old 
timekeeper  led  the  packer  to  discontinue  this 
practice.  A  few  years  later,  when  young  Wells 
had  made  the  preliminary  arrangements  with 
the  girl  of  his  choice,  the  packer  loaned  him 
the  money  for  building  a  home  on  the 
site  where  his  present  mansion  stands  in 
Englewood. 

The  long  illness  and  subsequent  death  of 
his  young  wife  put  an  end  to  this  part  of  Mr. 
Wells's  career.  In  1885,  after  three  years' 
experience  as  a  traveling  salesman  for  a 
grocery  house,  he  decided  to  begin  life  over 
as  a  builder,  in  partnership  with  his  brother. 
This  had  been  the  life-work  of  the  father. 
Mr.  Wells  started  in  as  a  bricklayer,  and  he 
had  his  heart  in  his  work.  The  two  sons 
maintained  their  father's  reputation  of  integ- 
rity, and  their  business  prospered  greatly.  In 
the  last  fifteen  years,  their  company  has  con- 
structed about  $40,000,000  worth  of  buildings. 

This  is  the  mian  who  is  now  the  treasurer  of 
the  International  Sunday  School  Committee, 


and  a  large  part  of  his  duty  is  to  pay  bills 
with  his  own  checks  when  the  funds  are  low. 
He  has  held  many  other  official  positions  but 
considers  that  his  greatest  work  has  been  done 
as  a  teacher.  But  he  has  also  done  much  to 
make  the  International  Committee  an  efficient 
business  organization. 

One  of  his  friends  has  made  a  remark  that 
would  make  a  creditable  epitaph  for  any  man's 
tombstone:  "I  don't  think  that  I  ever  heaid 
him  suggest  that  the  other  fellow  should  do  it." 

One  of  the  things  which  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Heinz  of  Pittsburg  has  never  advertised  is 
his  "M.  O.  Book,"  but  it  has  done  more  to 
establish  him  in  the  business  world  than  any 
thing  else.  During  the  j)anic  of  '73,  his  firm 
went  to  the  wall  and  repudiated  its  debts. 
Mr.  Heinz,  whose  protest  against  this  action 
was  ineffectual  because  he  held  only  a  minority 
interest,  personally  assumed  all  the  obligations 
of  the  bankrupt  firm.  Years  of  struggle 
followed,  but,  one  by  one,  every  debt  that  he 
had  entered  in  his  Moral  Obligation  Book  was 
paid  in  full,  and  the  book  was  closed.  He 
will  not  talk  about  it  himself,  but  the  business 
men  of  Pittsburg  have  not  so  much  reluctance. 

Young  Heinz  had,  from  his  earliest  years, 
been  no  stranger  to  adverse  circumstances. 
His  first  occupation  was  that  of  a  helper  for 
his  father,  who  was  a  bricklayer  in  Sharps- 
burg,  Pa.  The  family  had  a  large  garden 
and  the  surplus  vegetables  were  peddled  about 
the  village  in  a  basket  or  wheelbarrow  by  the 
boy.  One  of  his  proudest  achievements  was 
the  winning  of  third  prize  in  a  potato-digging 
contest  on  a  farm  where  he  had  hired  himself 
temporarily  at  twenty-five  cents  a  day.  To-day 
he  is  perliaps  the  largest  manufacturer  of 
vegetable  products  in  the  world.  His  present 
business  of  manufacturing  began  in  a  humble 
way  in  his  father's  home  at  Sharpsburg.  The 
old  house  may  be  seen  to-day  on  his  40-acre 
plant  near  Pittsburg;  he  had  it  brought  down 
the  river  on  a  flat-boat  four  years  ago. 

In  Mr.  Heinz's  private  office  is  another 
exhibit  —  a  book-case  filled  with  reports  of 
Sunday  School  conventions  —  that  tells  of 
an  important  outlet  for  his  activities.  This 
work  for  the  world's  children  has  had  a  large 
share  of  his  personal  attention  through  all  the 
years,  and  his  skill  in  the  selection  of  efficient 
men  has  characterized  his  benevolent  work  as 
well  as  his  business.  One  of  the  leaders  in 
the  international  movement  to-day  was  once 
selected  by  Mr.  Heinz  as  a  business  associate. 
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but  the  man  was  worth  so  much  to  the  Sunday 
School  organization  that  he  decided  not  to 
tempt  him  away  from  it.  One  of  Mr.  Heinz's 
greatest  services  to  this  movement  is  the 
organization  of  the  Sunday  School  work  in 
Japan.  Impressed  with  the  opportunity  while 
traveling  through  Japan  in  1902,  he  made  it 
l^ossible  to  send  to  that  country  Mr.  Frank 
L.  Brown,  of  Brooklyn  —  another  business 
man  with  Sunday  Schools  as  a  side-line  —  and 
there  the  movement  is  now  thoroughly  organ- 
ized. Mr.  Heinz  gives  $1,000  a  year  for  this 
specific  purpose,  and  his  time  is  always  at  the 
service  of  the  International  Committee,  of 
which  he  is  a  very  active  member. 

Dr.  George  W.  Bailey,  a  retired  physician 
and  business  man  of  Philadelphia,  is  another. 
Like  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  he 
rose  from  obscurity.  Born  on  a  New  Jersey 
farm,  he  acquired  the  elements  of  an  education 
as  best  he  could  and  then  taught  school  and 
hired  himself  out  as  a  plain  farm  laborer  until 
he  had  money  enough  to  enter  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
His  father  did  not  live  to  see  him  graduate, 
but  the  proudest  woman  in  the  Academy  of 
Music  when  he  received  his  diploma  was  his 
mother.  After  he  had  built  up  a  large  practice 
and  found  the  strain  overtaxing  his  strength, 
he  abandoned  his  profession  and  went  into 
business.  Though  giving  most  of  his  attention 
at  present  to  Sunday  School  matters,  he  is 
director  of  a  number  of  corporations  and 
enjoys  the  confidence  of  many  men  of  finance. 
For  a  long  period,  ending  last  year,  he  served 
the  International  Committee  as  its  treasurer. 

The  general  secretary  of  the  International 
Committee  is  Mr.  Marion  Lawrance,  of 
Toledo,  O.  He  was  once  a  traveling  salesman 
and  also  an  insurance  solicitor,  but  now  he 
travels  25,000  miles  a  year  in  the  interest  of 
the  American  Sunday  Schools,  a  task  which 
has  occupied  all  his  time  for  nearly  ten  years. 

This  is  the  class  of  men  who  are  making 
it  one  of  their  objects  in  life  to  place  a  Sunday 
School  within  reach  of  every  boy  and  girl 
in  the  world  —  Mohammedan,  Buddhist, 
pagan,  what-not  —  and  they  are  doing  the 
work  with  the  same  business  sense  that  charac- 
terizes their  other  activities.  The  methods, 
in  brief,  are  these: 

First,  the  workers  are  thoroughly  organized, 
with  the  International  Committee  as  the  hub 
of  the  wheel.  The  headquarters  are  in 
Chicago,  for  most  of  the  leaders  and  the  large 


contributors  are  Americans.  There  is  also  a 
centre  of  organization  in  the  countries  where 
many  Sunday  Schools  have  been  established, 
and  in  Great  Britain,  China,  and  Japan.  Mr. 
Marion  Lawrance,  as  the  General  Secretarv, 
exercises  throughout  the  world  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  captain  of  a  ship,  together  with 
the  vigilance  of  the  lookout  in  the  "  crow's  nest" 
on  the  forward  mast.  The  general  direction  of 
the  movement  is  entrusted  to  him  and  a  small 
executive  committee,  since  it  is  not  possible 
for  the  world-wide  committee  to  confer  except 
at  the  international  conventions,  held  every 
four   years. 

Second,  the  leaders  have  arranged  that  the 
same  Sunday  School  lesson  shall  be  studied 
all  over  the  world.  Thus,  if  one's  sense  of 
hearing  had  no  limitations,  he  might  hear 
the  "Golden  Text"  recited  every  Sunday 
from  dawn  to  dark,  in  all  manner  of  languages. 
The  details  of  this  part  of  the  work  are  handled 
by  a  sub-committee  made  up  principally  of 
biblical  scholars  —  an  American  section  and 
a  British  section.  Theirs  is  a  ticklish  task, 
for  national  tastes  and  denominational  dif- 
ferences and  individual  preferences  must 
always  be  kept  in  mind.  The  routine  follows 
a  prescribed  course  —  a  certain  number  of 
lessons  from  the  Old  Testament  and  from  the 
New,  covering  the  entire  Bible  in  six  years, 
with  temperance  and  other  special  lessons  at 
regular  intervals.  The  selection  of  the  topics, 
the  readings,  and  the  lessons  must  be  made 
at  least  two  years  in  advance,  in  order  that 
the  writers  of  commentaries  and  "lesson  helps" 
may  have  time  for  their  editorial  work,  and 
that  the  publishers  may  issue  their  "quarter- 
lies" and  leaflets  in  all  the  languages  that 
Sunday  School  children  speak.  When  it  is 
stated  that  the  lessons  for  India  alone  must 
be  translated  into  at  least  forty  languages 
and  dialects,  the  magnitude  of  this  task  will  be 
apparent. 

The  American  section  of  this  lesson  com- 
mittee formerly  did  all  the  work  and  shouldered 
the  entire  responsibility,  but  the  cooperation 
of  the  British  workers  has  begun  to  lighten  the 
burden.  One  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
explained  recently  that  the  lessons  are  the 
work  of  fifteen  men  —  twelve  from  the  United 
States  and  three  from  Canada  —  representing 
nine  different  denominations  and  holding 
fifteen  dilTerent  points  of  view  on  details. 
Usually  some  patient,  good-natured  member 
undertakes  the  first  rough  draft  of  a  year's 
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lessons,  and  a  copy  is  sent  to  all  the  members. 
Eventually  the  committee  meets  for  dis- 
cussion with  a  long  list  of  suggested  changes 
from  every  man.  When  the  committee  finally 
agrees  on  the  year's  course,  it  is  submitted  to 
Sunday  School  leaders  throughout  the  world, 
and  nearly  every  one  of  them  shows  how  he 
would  have  done  the  work  differently.  In 
three  sessions  of  the  committee,  covering  forty- 
eight  lessons,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
modify  thirty-one  topics,  change  thirty-three 
"  Golden  Texts,"  and  to  cut  out  six  lessons 
altogether. 

THE   SCHOOLS   AROUND   THE   WORLD 

If  the  general  secretary  and  a  series  of  his 
successors  were  to  start  on  a  systematic  visita- 
tion of  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the  United 
States,  spending  one  Sunday  with  each  school 
now  in  existence,  it  would  keep  them  on  the 
march  until  the  year  4816  A.  D.  The  teachers 
and  officers  who  work  in  these  schools  without 
pay  would  make  a  line  568  miles  long  (allowing 
two  feet  for  each  person)  and  the  line  of 
scholars  would  just  about  reach  from  New 
York  City  to  San  Francisco.  There  are  more 
children  in  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the  United 
States  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined. 
Pennsylvania  leads  the  states  of  the  Union 
in  enrolment,  for  one-fourlh  of  the  entire 
population  goes  to  Sunday  School.  Two 
other  states  —  New  York  and  Ohio  —  have 
more  than  a  million  names  on  their  books. 
Of  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States 
—  including  adults  and  infants  —  about  one 
in  seven  study  the  international  lessons  in  the 
Protestant  schools  every  Sunday.  Of  the 
10,000,000  Negroes  in  the  country,  about  one 
in  ten  goes  to  Sunday  School.  There  are  also 
small  schools  among  the  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Indians,  and  other  foreign  elements.  There 
are  about  50  Sunday  Schools  in  Alaska,  125 
in  Porto  Rico,  and  150  in  Hawaii.  Canada 
has  about  10,000;  the  West  Indies  has  more 
than  2,000;  Mexico,  425;  Central  America, 
230;  South  America,  350. 

Europe  of  course  comes  next,  Great  Britain 
having  about  46,000  schools  out  of  a  total  of 
about  75,000.  The  "father  of  the  Sunday 
School" — Robert  Raikes,  Gloucester  —  gave 
the  movement  its  inspiration.  The  British  Sun- 
day School  Union  has  a  publishing  department 
at  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  that  issues  about 
twenty  million  copies  of  publications  of  all  kinds 
in  a  single  year.     In  one  of  the  poorest  districts 


of  London  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
Sunday  Schools  in  the  world  —  a  department  of 
the  Rye  Lane  Baptist  Church.  The  puj^ils  in 
this  school  support  a  missionary  in  China  and 
another  in  India;  they  also  pay  the  salary  of 
a  native  i)reacher  in  each  of  these  countries  and 
the  expenses  of  educating  an  orphan  girl  in 
India;  they  have  a  bed  in  a  Chinese  Hospital 
and  a  school  for  girls  in  the  same  empire.  In 
addition  to  these  specific  charities,  the  school 
contributes  about  $400  a  year  through  the 
regular  church  missionary  societies  and  they 
make  a  Christmas  contribution  of  boxes  of 
clothing  and  toys  for  the  Far  East  every  year. 

Germany  has  about  8,000  schools,  with  a 
million  scholars,  but  little  Finland  is  third 
with  7,600.  Sweden  is  fourth,  with  4,450 
schools.  The  wife  of  a  British  consul  organ- 
ized the  first  in  1833,  at  Stockholm,  but  it  did 
not  survive.  Eighteen  years  later,  an  inspector 
for  the  poor  invited  a  number  of  the  poorest 
children  to  his  home  on  Christmas  eve  to  eat 
porridge  and  milk,  and  this  was  the  beginning 
of  the  first  permanent  Sunday  School. 

Holland  has  about  2,000  schools,  Switzer- 
land nearly  as  many,  and  France  has  1,200. 
There  is  one  in  the  little  town  of  Nemours 
where  Henry  III.  signed,  in  1579,  the  edict 
that  took  away  the  religious  liberty  of  the 
Huguenots.  Denmark  has  more  than  a 
thousand  schools  within  its  own  borders,  a 
few  in  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  one  or  two  in 
Greenland  and  Iceland.  Norway  has  325 
Sunday  Schools,  while  Italy  and  Russia  have 
each  about  350.  A  grand -daughter  of  Gari- 
baldi is  one  of  the  teachers  in  Rome,  where 
the  last  world's  convention  was  held.  On 
one  of  the  committees  at  that  gathering  were 
two  professors  in  the  University  of  Naples, 
one  in  the  University  of  Pisa,  and  a  long  list 
of  statesmen  and  professional  men. 

Portugal,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  and  European 
Turkey  have  each  a  little  handful  of  schools, 
chiefly  connected  with  the  Protestant  missions. 
There  have  been  two  Sunday  Schools  in  Athens 
for  about  fifty  years,  one  of  which  was  mobbed 
in  1861. 

TWO   THOUSAND   SCHOOLS   IN   ASLA 

In  Asia,  the  home  of  more  than  half  of  the 
human  race,  the  Sunday  School  is  distinctly 
a  missionary  product  and  is  overwhelmingly 
American.  Japan  has  by  far  the  largest 
number  —  about  a  thousand.  They  were 
compactly  organized  last  year  by  Mr.  Frank 
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L.  Brown,  of  Brooklyn,  and  Judge  Watanabe 
of  the  Tokio  Court  of  Appeals  is  the  asso- 
ciation's president. 

Turkey  has  about  500  schools,  with  a  large 
working  force.  There  are  about  200  mission- 
aries and  1,100  native  evangelists  there,  and 
all  of  them  are  mainly  at  work  for  the  children. 
The  Sunday  Schools  are  picturesque  gatherings, 
with  the  classes  grouped  on  the  floor  about 
their  teachers  in  the  fashion  that  the  Orient 
has  followed  for  centuries.  On  the  one  side 
are  the  men  and  boys  in  red  fezes;  on  the 
other  the  women  in  bright-colored  dresses. 
One  of  these  schools  was  organized  by  a  native 
girl  at  Mopsuestia,  once  the  home  of  the  fam- 
ous Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  the  friend  of 
the  more  renowned  Chrysostom.  An  Ameri- 
can minister  visited  it  not  long  ago  and,  as 
he  was  leaving,  a  little  girl  gave  him  a  bundle 
of  copper  coins  amounting  to  about  seventy 
cents.  She  explained  that  she  had  heard  of 
the  miserable  lot  of  the  child-widows  of  India 
and  wanted  to  help  them.  In  Palestine,  where 
there  are  few  American  missionaries,  there 
are  also  few  important  Sunday  Schools, 
but  there  are  small  beginnings  in  many  of  the 
little  villages  where  Jesus  of  Nazareth  estab- 
lished the  faith  that  now  dominates  the  world. 
Here  the  parables  of  the  lesson  are  often  studied 
on  the  very  spot  where  they  were  first 
pronounced. 

Britain's  Indian  province  —  with  an  extent 
of  about  2,000  miles  in  two  directions,  and  with 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  world's  population 
s[)eaking  185  languages  and  dialects  —  has 
less  than  200  Sunday  Schools.  Yet  there  are 
a  hundred  million  children  in  India;  it  is  said 
that  of  every  four  children  born  in  the  British 
Empire,  three  look  into  the  face  of  an  Indian 
mother.  The  Sunday  School  movement  is 
well  organized  and  has  for  its  president  the 
distinguished  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal, 
Sir  Andrew  Eraser  —  who  has  also  been  active 
in  the  work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association. 

The  Chinese  empire  has  more  than  a  hun- 
dred schools,  linked  together  by  a  central 
organization  with  a  traveling  secretary.  In 
Peking  there  are  more  than  a  thousand  scholars 
in  one  school,  and  in  Fuchow  is  one  half  so 
large. 

Korea  has  about  45,000  scholars  in  its  600 
Sunday  Schools.  There  are  several  schools 
in  Seoul  with  a  membership  of  500,  and  at 
Ping  Yang  one  of  a  thousand  members.     And 


these  are  in  a  land  where  the  first  trolley-cars 
were  blamed  for  a  drought  and  indignantly 
smashed.  The  God  of  Rain,  they  said,  looked 
down  on  the  streets  of  Seoul  and  saw  the  cars 
moving.  Thinking  they  were  boats  passing 
through  streets  flooded  with  water,  the  god 
turned  off  the  supply! 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  fact  that  the  Fiji 
Islands  —  which  have  for  so  long  been  popu- 
larly associated  with  cannibalism  —  have 
nearly  1,500  Sunday  Schools,  with  a  total 
membership  of  45,000.  There  are  7,400 
schools  in  Australasia  and  210  in  scattered 
islands  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

SUNDAY    SCHOOL    CHILDREN   IN   AFRICA 

Altogether  "the  Dark  Continent"  has 
more  than  4,000  Sunday  Schools  throughout 
its  wide  extent  of  territory;  and  there  are 
about  170,000  members.  Egypt  is  dotted 
with  them,  for  the  United  Presbyterians  of  the 
United  States  have  been  doing  a  remarkable 
work. 

Here  in  North  Africa,  with  its  millions  of 
Mohammedans,  there  are  more  than  1,500 
Arab  and  Jewish  children  under  the  teaching 
of  the  North  African  Mission.  During  the 
worst  of  the  summer  the  workers  go  away 
to  recuperate  their  strength,  but  I  have  seen 
a  number  of  them  here  and  there.  In  Tunis 
I  found  a  kindly  man  who  has  spent  twenty 
years  at  work  for  Jewish  children  (who  are 
practically  Arabs).  His  home  is  in  plain 
view  of  ancient  Carthage,  but  just  outside  his 
yard  were  Arabs  living  in  straw  huts  that  an 
American  farmer  would  not  use  for  cattle. 
Some  idea  of  the  qualifications  for  children's 
work  here  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that 
I  heard  him  converse  at  different  times  in 
English,  French,  German,  Italian,  Jewish,  and 
Arabic. 

Perhaps  it  ought  to  be  explained  that  the 
work  for  Mohammedan  children  is  more  than 
a  proselyting  movement.  These  Arabs  arc 
a  fine  race  of  people,  yet  even  their  children 
are  reeking  with  moral  corruption.  It  struck 
me  as  singular  that  the  French  —  who  arc 
strong  on  social  equality  —  have  separate 
schools  for  European  children,  and  I  made  a 
number  of  inquiries  for  the  reason.  In  every 
case  I  was  told  that  the  Europeans  here  cannot 
afford  to  allow  their  children  to  go  to  school 
with  Arab  boys.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Sunday 
School  in  North  Africa  is  a  factor  of  economic 
value. 
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Zbc  flDarcb  of  lEvcnts 


THE  New  Year  is  welcome.  Il  is  well  to 
be  done  for  a  time  with  a  financial 
j)anic,  a  Presidential  election,  and  the 
incidental  interrujMions  and  the  nervous  wear 
and  tear  caused  by  them.  According  to  the 
old  theology,  no  doubt  they  did  us  good;  but 
it  is  pleasanter  to  have  the  good  than  to  ex- 
])eriencc  the  discipline  —  particularly  if  we 
really  show  ourselves  wise  enough  to  profit 
by  these  lessons  after  we  have  gone  some 
distance  further. 

And  the  year  starts  well  for  a  fair  share  of 
the  i)eo])le  of  these  states.  There  are  many 
things  awry,  no  doubt,  in  public  life  and  in 
l)rivate,  as  there  will  be  for  any  period  that 
we  may  wisely  concern  ourselves  about.  Rut 
none  of  the  great  catastrophes  that  prophets 
of  various  degrees  sometimes  scare  us  with 
seem  to  be  impending  —  strangulation  by  the 
trusts  (they  are  having  troubles  of  their  own), 
nor  destruction  of  the  established  order  of  things 
by  Socialism  (which,  as  a  ])olitical  force,  at  least, 
seems  uncommonly  meek),  nor  anarchy  in 
any  of  its  forms.  These  may  be  only  negative 
blessings.  Still  what  most  men  regard  as  a 
fairly  good  condition  of  life  is  a  reasonable 
degree  of  public  quiet  and  the  liberty  to  work 
out  their  own  ])roper  ])lans;  and  these  the 
New  Year  seems  to  promise. 

THE  DOOR  OF  OPPORTUNITY  AND  THE  DOOR 
OF  WASTE 

IT  IS  a  good  tijiH'  to  recognize  the  funda- 
mental economic  truth  -  that  it  is  onl\' 
the  productive  industries  which  really  add  to 
wealth.     Mere  money-changing  and  manipu- 


lation and  })rofcssional  service  help  or  tax 
industry,  according  to  the  wisdom  of  their  use. 
But  the  fundamental  truth  is  that  wealth  is 
created  in  the  first  place  chiefly  by  the  growers 
and  makers  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and 
civilization.  The  best  fact,  then,  to  emphasize 
in  New-Year  meditations  is  the  return  of 
men  and  money  to  something  like  our  normal 
rate  of  production. 

And  the  worst  fear  that  can  be  conjured  up 
is  that,  as  prosperity  comes  again,  extrava- 
gance will  come  with  it.  For  extravagance 
is  always  an  economic  waste,  and  it  is  the 
worst  possible  form  of  waste,  for  it  easily 
becomes  contagious.  If  the  whole  Ameri- 
can people  could  rise  to  the  real  dignity 
of  a  sim])le  conduct  of  their  lives  while 
•  their  fortunes  rise,  we  should  easily  and 
cjuickly  become  the  richest  people  that  ever 
dwelt  on  the  earth.  Opportunity  yet  keeps 
its  door  open.  If  we  could  only  shut  the 
door  of  Waste,  the  well-being  of  the 
peo]3le  would  surpass  all  previous  human 
experience. 

But,  even  with  our  weakness  for  wasteful- 
ness, the  level  of  comfort  continues  to  rise. 
Best  of  all,  the  American  character  is  con- 
stantly dexeloping  a  higher  and  readier  quality 
of  hel{)fulness.  Even  the  few  great  agencies 
and  activities  that  are  described  in  this  maga- 
zine from  one  year's  end  to  another  are  enough 
to  make  and  to  keep  any  normal  s])irit  cheerful 
and  (we  hope)  to  inspire  others  to  similar 
usefulness.  And  a  cheerful  and  helpful  tem- 
perament is  the  best  asset  of  all  for  this  New 
Year  or  anv  other. 
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HE   HAS   WRITTEN    HIS    NAME   ON   THE 
CONTINENT 

MR.  ROOSEVELT,  as  his  administration 
draws  near  its  end,  characteristically 
puts  renewed  emphasis  on  the  great  subjects 
of  our  natural  well-being  —  the  saving  and 
the  right  use  of  our  resources  and  the  build- 
ing up  of  country  life.  The  land,  the  streams, 
the  deserts,  the  mountains,  our  wild  animals, 
and  our  birds  —  every  aspect  of  the  earth  and 
all  wholesome  things  that  live  on  it  and  all  its 
processes  of  fertility  and  repair,  all  means  of 
making  it  better,  and  the  progressive  organiza- 
tion of  human  life  that  gets  its  living  straight 
from  the  land  —  in  all  our  history  no  other 
man  has  held  great  public  power  who  had  so 
keen  and  sympathetic  a  knowledge  of  these 
things,  or  such  an  enthusiasm  for  the  outdoor 
world,  or  such  a  firm  grasp  on  the  economic 
and  social  value  of  the  right  uses  of  it.  He 
has  written  his  name  on  the  continent  by  the 
great  measures  that  he  has  furthered  —  irri- 
gation and  forestry  and  the  control  of  streams; 
and  the  popular  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  these  things  have  increased  enormously 
under  his  leadership. 

No  subsequent  Administration  can  be  care- 
less of  them;  no  well-rounded  history  of  our 
country  can  omit  his  great  service;  and,  as 
these  policies  are  carried  out  and  their  bene- 
fits become  still  more  apparent,  men  will  see 
in  proper  perspective  the  new  direction  that 
he  has  given  to  the  thought  of  the  people,  the 
new  and  right  uses  to  which  he  has  put  the 
power  of  government,  and  the  better  practical 
adjustment  that  he  has  furthered  of  the 
American  people  to  their  rich  and  beautiful 
home.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  service  in  this  great 
field  is  without  precedent  in  our  history  and  is 
the  basis  of  a  well-won  popular  gratitude 
and  of  a  lasting  fame. 

And  we  are  fortunate  that  his  successor  is 
in  sympathy  with  all  these  beneficent  policies. 

SOFT  SPEECH  BUT  THE  BIG  STICK 

MR.  TAFT  starts  well  before  he  assumes 
office.  Before  his  nomination  he  de- 
clared himself  in  favor  of  tariff  revision;  and, 
following  him,  his  party  made  a  similar  dec- 
laration. Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  party 
regarded  this,  no  doubt,  as  mere  campaign 
material.  But  he  is  in  earnest,  and  his  earn- 
estness will  win  —  if  not  immediately,  surely 
before  the  increasing  agitation  shall  die  away. 
So,  too,  his  ready  interest  in  the  conserva- 


tion of  our  resources,  his  sympathetic  attitude 
toward  the  South,  coupled  with  a  firm  insist- 
ence on  a  fair  deal  to  each  race  alike,  and  his 
public  utterances  on  other  subjects  are  frank 
and  straightforward.  The  people  like  the 
manner  as  well  as  the  matter  of  his  speeches. 
The  big  stick  in  the  proverb  went  along  with 
soft  speech;  and  because  it  keeps  this  good 
company  in  his  handling  it  is  none  the  less  the 


big  stick. 


MR.  BRYAN  YET  ON  DECK 


MEN  of  wide  political  vision  who  wish  to 
see  both  great  parties  worthy  instru- 
ments of  good  government  must  lament  Mr. 
Bryan's  continued  candidacy;  for  that  is 
the  meaning  of  his  utterances  since  the  elec- 
tion. At  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  for  instance,  he 
is  reported  to  have  said: 

"I  should  much  prefer  to  retire  to  private 
life  and  I  hope  that  four  years  hence  circum- 
stances will  not  be  such  as  to  force  me  into  the 
campaign.  But,  if  circumstances  should  force  me 
to  battle,  battle  I  will.  The  burden  carried  by 
the  candidate  is  heavy,  but  no  heavier  than  that 
carried  by  an  officeholder.  I  do  not  desire  to  ever 
be  a  candidate  for  office  again,  but  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  make  a  rule  for  the  future.  What  the 
plans  will  be  four  years  from  now  I  am  unable  to 
say.  The  newspapers  are  the  ones  making  the 
plans,  but  whether  or  not  they  will  be  accepted  by 
the  Democratic  party  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
The  Democratic  party  is  very  much  alive  and  will 
be  in  the  fight  at  the  next  Presidential  election. 
Further  than  this  I  do  not  care  to  say  more  on  the 
subject  of  politics  at  this  time." 

This  is  a  roundabout  and  muddled  announce- 
ment to  his  personal  followers,  but  an 
announcement  that  they  will  understand, 
that  he  is  willing  for  them  to  keep  up  their 
organization  and  perpetual  campaign  for  him. 
The  meaning  of  election  returns  is  some- 
times hard  to  read,  but  not  the  returns  of  the 
last  election.  For  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  Union  Mr.  Bryan  received  fewer  votes 
than  Democratic  candidates  for  local  offices 
received.  This  can  have  only  one  meaning  — 
that  he  is  weaker  than  his  party  and  that  he  can 
never  poll  his  party's  strength.  This  is  true 
in  spite  of  the  help  given  to  the  Democratic 
ticket  in  some  states  by  the  liquor  interests. 
Mr.  Bryan's  fortunes  are  a  matter  of  small 
public  concern,  but  the  fortunes  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  are  of  very  great  importance  to 
the  country.  He  still  has  a  large  enough 
personal  following  to  prevent  the  party  from 
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making  an  efTeclive  reorganization;  and,  if  il 
do  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  an  effective  oppo- 
sition during  the  next  four  years,  we  shall  see 
the  sorry  spectacle  of  a  great  party  sunk  to  a 
mere  personal  following  of  the  man  whose 
leadership  has  been  progressively  disastrous. 

Yet,  if  the  party  have  real  vigor  left  in  it,  it 
will  show  it  by  developing  leaders  pretty 
soon,  and,  if  it  go  to  pieces  by  its  infatuation 
for  Mr.  Bryan,  it  will  thereby  prove  that  it 
has  no  good  reason  to  exist.  An  effective 
opposition  must  and  will  in  time  be  built  up 
on  the  basis  of  some  real  moral  power, 

IS  THE  SOLID  SOUTH  PASSING  ? 

THERE  is  an  increasingly  outspoken  opin- 
ion that  the  solid  South  will  not  outlive 
another  Presidential  election,  and  this  opinion 
is  more  frequently  expressed  in  the  Southern 
States  than  elsewhere.  It  will  turn  out  to  be 
true  unless  the  race  issue  is  revived,  and  its 
revival  is  improbable  under  the  laws  that 
restrict  the  suffrage.  And  the  reasons  for  the 
old  solidity  are  now  gone.  The  "Northern 
heart"  can  no  longer  be  "fired"  and  the 
Republican  party  can,  therefore,  no  longer 
profit  by  a  solid  South.  Nor  can  the  Demo- 
cratic party  longer  hope  to  profit  by  it;  for, 
with  this  as  a  hindering  asset,  the  party  has 
steadily  lost  its  national  influence. 

This  solidity  was  an  inevitable  result,  for  a 
period,  of  the  political  conditions  that  followed 
the  war  and  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Negroes, 
but  of  late  years  it  has  been  kept  alive  more  or 
less  artificially  by  the  political  machines  of 
both  parties.  And  thoughtful  men  of  both 
parties  have  become  very  tired  of  it.  Its 
passing  will  benefit  both  alike,  for  the  vote 
of  the  South  will  then  come  to  mean  some- 
thing. 

Yet,  sure  as  the  break-up  seems,  the  present 
situation  is  very  delicate  and  difficult.  In 
many  parts  of  the  South  it  is  now  respectable 
to  vote  for  a  Republican  —  certainly  at  a 
National  election.  But  in  other  parts  party 
"regularity"  is  still  a  fetish;  and  many  men 
who  wish  to  break  away  dislike  to  encounter 
the  criticism  of  being  "traitors."  Their  diffi- 
culty is  made  the  greater  by  the  disreputable 
character  of  some  of  the  local  Republican 
machines  which  are  kept  alive  by  petty  patron- 
age from  Washington. 

The  solid  South  is  now,  therefore,  rather  a 
state  of  mind  than  a  concrete  fact;  and  its 
disappearance   will    be   in    proportion  to  the 


cordiality  of  the  relations  established  between 
the  Republican  Administration  and  the  real 
leaders  of  Southern  opinion  and  character. 
This  cordiality  will  depend  quite  as  much  on 
manner  as  on  matter.  If  the  right  men  in  tne 
South  come  frankly  and  offeJ  their  help  to 
the  new  Administration  —  their  help  toward 
a  frank  and  friendly  cooperation  in  every 
good  measure  —  and  if  the  Administration  in 
all  its  departments  be  easily  approachable 
and  sympathetic,  we  shall  presently  wonder 
why  we  ever  had  a  solid  South.  Tem.pera- 
ment  will  play  a  large  part  on  both  sides;  for 
politics  and  government  itself  are  not  free 
from  emotional  and  sentimental  influences. 
Most   good   relations   come  of  good   actions. 

The  active  and  cordial  help  of  Southern  men 
in  the  Administration's  good  work  and  plans, 
and  the  Administration's  recognition  of  men 
of  character  instead  of  petty  machines  that 
have  existed  only  by  its  patronage  —  such 
mutual  approaches  will  split  the  solid  South 
once  for  all,  to  the  benefit  of  both  parties  and 
to  the  broadening  of  Southern  opportunities 
for  usefulness.  For  this  surely  is  an  extraor- 
dinary as  well  as  undesirable  situation  —  that 
the  best  character  and  thought  of  the  South 
should  find  political  expression  through  neither 
party.  Consider  the  last  National  conven- 
tions, for  instance.  To  one,  Southern  men 
went,  not  as  a  thoughtful  body,  but  as  a  mere 
personal  following  of  a  candidate  who  could 
have  no  chance  to  win;  and  to  the  other 
convention,  local  bosses  of  a  low  type  from 
some  of  the  states  —  some  of  them  petty  office- 
holders —  drove  their  mottled  cattle.  The 
energy  and  the  ambition  and  the  real  patriot- 
ism of  the  Southern  people  thus  found  no 
political  expression,  and  they  count  for  nothing 
in  the  Nation's  life.  And  this  condition  will 
remain  until  there  is  a  tolerant  Democratic 
party  in  the  Southern  States  and  a  respectable 
Republican  party  —  neither  of  them  on  the 
line  of  an  organized  race  ignorance. 

A  split  in  continuous  party  solidity  is  de- 
sirable everywhere  —  in  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  and  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  and 
it  has  worked  to  advantage  in  Wisconsin  and 
elsewhere.  Wherever  one  party  by  long  power 
breeds  intolerance  or  arrogance,  the  other 
usually  falls  into  contempt.  INIen  come  to 
vote  and  to  do  all  their  political  actions  by 
formulas  and  traditions  and  machinery,  and 
political  expression  and  activity  lose  character. 
The  breaking  of  the  political  solidity  of  the 
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South  is  the  first  step  toward  the  return  of  the 
people  in  those  states  to  their  old-time  share 
of  influence  and  of  the  constructive  work  of 
the  Republic. 

THE  TWO  GREAT  ECONOMIC  QUESTIONS 

THE  one  public  subject  about  which  the 
people  have  been  in  real  earnest  during 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  Administration  is  the  regula- 
tion of  corporations,  including  the  railroads. 
They  were  in  a  mood  to  become  in  earnest 
about  it  when  he  became  President,  and  he 
has  led  them  far  and  fast.  Nor  are  they 
going  backward. 

Enough  has  been  done  to  show  that  the 
Government  —  national,  state,  and  munici- 
pal—  can  regulate  them;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
bungling  ways  in  which  regulation  has  been 
attempted  in  its  earliest  stages,  we  may  as 
well  henceforth  reckon  an  increasingly  effec- 
tive regulation  as  a  function  of  our  government. 
All  parties  arc  so  committed  to  it  that  changes 
in  party  supremacy  will  make  no  change  in 
governmental  policy  in  this  respect.  The 
problem  now  is  to  do  the  task  at  the  same  time 
effectively  and  justly. 

And  the  people  have  lately  been  seriously 
interested  in  little  else.  But  now  it  is  possible 
that  they  may  become  earnest  again  about  a 
better  adjustment  of  the  tariff.  The  regula- 
tion of  corporations  and  the  adjustment  of 
the  tariff,  therefore,  are  the  two  large  public 
subjects  that  appear  on  the  horizon  of  the 
New  Year.  They  are  both  complicated.  A 
mastery  of  the  details  of  either  requires  not 
only  long  study  and  a  very  wide  range  of 
information  but  a  sound  knowledge  of  prac- 
tical affairs.  The  general  principles  involved 
are  simple,  but  an  accurate,  practical,  working 
knowledge,  wide  enough  to  enable  a  man  to 
make  right  application  of  these  principles 
without  injustice,  calls  for  such  knowledge 
and  experience  as  few,  men  in  any  gener- 
ation have. 

There  is  a  chance,  then,  such  as  govern- 
ment has  not  many  times  presented,  for  large- 
minded  economic  statesmanship  —  for  the 
broadest  possible  business  judgment  wedded 
to  a  keen  sense  of  justice  and  to  the  spirit  of 
public  service.  In  time  many  such  men  must 
come  into  the  public  service,  and  the  sooner 
they  come  the  better  for  our  great  business 
interests.  Now,  when  the  old  period  of  par- 
tisanship is  passed  and  these  complicated 
economic  subjects  are  uppermost,  the  large- 


minded  commercial  world  has  a  great  public 
duty  laid  on  it. 

WHO  WILL  SPEAK  FOR  THE  CONSUMER? 

IT  IS  a  perfectly  proper  procedure  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  should  hold  hearings 
on  the  tariff;  and  theoretically  such  a  plan  is 
a  way  to  get  helpful  information  to  make  the 
schedules  fairer. 

But  what  happens?  The  beneficiaries  of 
the  duties  go  with  a  bewildering  wealth  of 
statistics  and  with  ex  parte  statements  to  show 
that  the  rates  which  affect  their  business  must 
not  be  made  lower,  or  that  they  must  be  raised. 
But  the  consumer  finds  hardly  a  spokesman, 
and  no  spokesman  of  such  fulness  of  definite 
knowledge  as  to  make  a  convincing  statement 
in  favor  of  lower  duties.  The  "testimony" 
gathered  by  the  committee,  therefore,  is 
practically  all  one-sided.  The  public,  which 
pays  the  bills,  has  no  adequate  hearing  be- 
cause the  public  that  pays  the  bills  has  no 
organization. 

But  the  practical  effect  of  the  committee's 
hearings  is,  after  all,  very  slight;  for  the  bill 
that  it  will  report  will  not  be  made  by  the  facts 
it  hears  but  only  by  the  party  loyalty  of  the 
majority  of  its  members,  or  by  the  pres- 
sure of  public  opinion;  and  public  opinion 
generally  is  exerted  from  behind.  The  way 
to  bring  tariff  reform  is  to  arouse  the  whole 
people. 

To  those  men  who  feel  the  ever-mounting 
cost  of  maintaining  life,  the  situation  brings 
little  hope.  There  is  no  hint  of  reduced 
prices  for  any  necessities.  Mr.  James  J. 
Hill,  remembering  the  "fuel  famine"  of  a 
little  time  ago,  reiterates  his  belief  that  coal 
from  over  the  border  into  the  Northwest 
should  come  duty  free.  His  words  find  a 
powerful  echo  from  half  a  million  firesides  in 
the  region  of  which  he  is  the  natural  spokes- 
man. Yet  they  seem  to  fall  short  of  reaching 
the  ears  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Mr.  Carnegie  shows  that  no  duty  is  needed  on 
steel,  but  he  is  simply  called  an  ingrate.  Yet 
their  speaking  and  writing  have  an  effect,  and 
they  may  arouse  the  thought  of  the  milHons 
who  stay  at  home  and  dumbly  hope  that 
something  will  be  done  to  lower  the  cost  of 
living.  But  the  voice  of  the  consumer  must  be 
heard  more  loudly  before  the  clamor  of  the 
special  interests  will  cease  to  dictate  tariff 
legislation  at  Washington.     The  response  to 
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Mr.  Taft's  inaugural  demand  for  revision 
and  to  his  calling  Congress  in  extra  session  is 
awaited  with  an  eager  interest.  We  shall 
find  out  whether  the  people  are  in  earnest 
about  it. 

THE  EFFORT  FOR  AN  EFFICIENT  NAVY 

IN  1901-02,  on  the  China  station,  Lieutenant 
Sims,  U.  S.  N.,  learned  from  Admiral 
Sir  Percy  Scott  of  the  British  Navy  the  system 
by  which  the  English  gunners  had  been  taught 
to  shoot  better  than  the  gunners  of  any  other 
navy  and  far  better  than  our  own.  He 
reported  to  the  Navy  Department.  After 
many  official  rebuffs,  he  appealed  directly  to 
President  Roosevelt.  He  is  now,  with  the 
rank  of  commander,  naval  aide  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  inspector  of  target  practice.  And 
our  naval  gunnery  is  better  than  that  of  the 
English  whose  system  we  imitated. 

The  President,  in  his  determination  to  have 
an  efficient  and  ready  navy,  ordered  the 
battleship  cruise.  When  the  fleet  reached 
the  Pacific  Coast,  the  officers  were  required 
to  report  upon  the  characteristics  of  their 
ships.  The  final  report,  signed  by  Admiral 
Evans,  containing  many  criticisms  of  the 
ships,  confirmed  similar  criticisms  made  be- 
fore the  Senate  Naval  Committee.  At  the 
same  time.  Commander  Albert  Key  wrote  to 
the  department  explaining  defects  in  the  North 
Dakota,  which  has  just  been  launched,  and  in 
the  Utah  and  the  Florida.  His  letter  was 
unnoticed.  The  President  heard  of  it,  how- 
ever, and  ordered  a  board  of  officers  to  meet 
at  the  War  College  at  Newport  to  investigate 
the  charges.  The  verdict  was  that  Com- 
mander Key  was  right.  It  was  too  late  to 
make  all  the  changes  which  he  proposed 
in  the  North  Dakota,  the  Florida  and  the 
Utah. 

But  the  Newport  Conference  has  a  more 
far-reaching  significance  than  the  design  of 
one  ship.  The  Navy  has  been  inefficiently 
administered  by  the  bureau  system  in  Wash- 
ington, and  has  been  unprepared  for  the  only 
contingency  which  justifies  its  existence  — 
war.  The  establishment  of  an  effective  sys- 
tem of  marksmanship  was  the  first  long  step 
in  making  it  efficient.  The  Newport  Con- 
ference marks  the  second.  It  is  probable  that 
the  whole  Navy  Department  will  be  reor- 
ganized.    As  the  President  said: 

"I  have  from  time  to  time  recommended 
the  reorganization  of  the  Navy  Department; 


it  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  we  will  work 
and  work  until  we  get  it,  and  we  shall  get  it." 
Then  we  may  hope  that  the  Navy  will  be 
managed  with  an  open-minded  progressive- 
ness  that  will  take  advantage  of  the  best  brains 
in  the  service  and  keep  ours  abreast  of  the 
other  navies  of  the  world.  For  a  navy  un- 
prepared for  war  is  worse  than  no  navy  at  all, 
as  the  fate  of  the  Russian  fleet  showed. 

TO  RAISE  THE  PAY  OF  FEDERAL  JUDGES 

THERE  is  an  organized  movement  to 
induce  Congress  to  raise  the  salaries 
of  the  United  States  circuit  and  district 
judges.  These  salaries  are  now  respectively 
$7,000  and  $6,000  a  year. 

Most  of  the  lawyers  who  practise  before 
them  earn  more  money  than  these  judges; 
state  judges  in  New  York  and  Illinois  are 
paid  more;  and  the  members  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  an  inferior  tribunal, 
are  paid  $10,000  a  year.  The  present  salaries 
of  the  Federal  judges  are  not  only  small  in 
comparison  with  those  of  other  Federal 
officers  and  the  judges  in  foreign  countries 
but  they  are  so  small  that  it  is  impossible  for 
most  of  them  to  live  with  the  dignity  which 
their  position  demands  or  the  comfort  which 
their  work  deserves. 

Important  cases  —  the  railroad-rate  cases, 
cases  against  corporations  under  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  law,  and  many  others  testing  the 
validity  of  our  legislative  efforts  to  solve  the 
problems  that  confront  the  country  —  come 
before  these  judges.  Essential  as  it  is  that 
they  should  be  men  of  the  greatest  ability,  we 
cannot  hope  to  find  enough  first-rate  men 
who  can  afford  to  be  judges  and  who,  at  the 
same  time,  are  willing  to  sacrifice  part  of  their 
income  to  go  on  the  bench. 

There  is  a  bill  before  Congress  now  to 
raise  their  salaries.  Its  passage  would  aid  in 
maintaining  the  high  grade  of  intelligence 
and  integrity  which  it  is  so  necessary  to 
maintain  on  the  Federal  bench. 

POSTMASTERS  AND  CAMPAIGN  MANAGERS 

THE  President's  order  putting  a  consider- 
able number  of  fourth-class  postmasters 
under  the  civil  service  rules  is  admirable. 
These  postmasters  are  in  the  North  Middle 
States.  A  similar  order  covering  the  whole 
country  would  be  still  more  admirable,  espe- 
cially because  it  would  take  in  the  Southern 
States. 
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Mr.  Cortclyou  managed  the  National  Repub- 
lican campaign  four  years  ago.  He  managed 
it  successfully  and,  as  our  political  morals  yet 
go,  he  earned  a  reward.  So  far,  so  good.  But 
the  reward  that  he  received  was  the  Postmaster- 
Generalship.  At  that,  propriety  balks.  Again, 
Mr.  Hitchcock,  who  was  First-Assistant  Post- 
master-General, managed  Mr.  Taft's  campaign 
both  before  and  after  his  nomination;  and  he 
managed  it  well  and,  as  our  political  morals 
go,  earned  a  reward.  So  far,  so  good.  But, 
if  Mr.  Hitchcock  become  Postmaster-General, 
as  it  is  generally  expected  that  he  will  become, 
l^ropriety  will  again  be  somewhat  shocked. 
He  will  make  a  successful  Postmaster-General, 
being  a  man  of  experience  and  of  ability,  who 
has  by  his  most  excellent  service  in  office  won 
promotion  step  after  step  in  an  extraordinary 
career.  So  far  as  his  jjersonal  qualities  and 
qualifications  go,  again  good.  But  isn't  there 
a  little  too  close  connection  between  the  large 
army  of  fourth-class  postmasters  and  campaign 
managers  in  these  events?  An  order  putting 
them  all  in  the  classified  service  would  relieve 
Mr.  Hitchcock  and  his  successors  (if  campaign- 
managers  are  always  to  become  Postmasters- 
General)  of  some  embarrassment;  and  it 
might  relieve  Presidents  also  of  certain  temp- 
tations. 

Perhaps  no  man  ever  entered  the  White 
House  with  a  definite  pledge  or  a  definite 
intention  to  use  his  power  as  a  reward  for 
partisan  service;  but  no  man  has  yet  occupied 
the  White  House  for  a  full  term  who  did  not 
use  appointments  to  pay  the  obligations  that 
others  assumed  for  him  —  some  more,  some 
less,  but  every  one  more  or  less;  and  more's 
the  pity. 

NEED  TO  AMEND  THE  SHERMAN  LAW 

TWO  years  ago,  in  a  message  to  Congress, 
President   Roosevelt  said  in  reference 
to  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law  of  1890: 

"It  is  unfortunate  that  our  present  laws  should 
forbid  all  combinations  instead  of  sharply  dis- 
criminating between  those  combinations  which 
do  good  and  those  combinations  which  do  evil. 
.  .  .  The  law  ...  is  such  that  the 
business  of  the  country  cannot  be  conducted  with- 
out breaking  it." 

The  incident  that  gave  rise  to  this  discussion 
of  the  Sherman  law  was  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  that  the  Northern  Securities 
Company  was  a  combination  in  restraint  of 


trade,  and  therefore  illegal.  This  decision 
was  rendered  in  March,  1904,  five  judges  con- 
curring, four  opposing.  In  handing  down  its 
decision,  the  Supreme  Court  clearly  intimated 
that  it  considered  the  law  defective  in  failing  to 
distinguish  between  the  good  combinations  and 
the  bad,  but  felt  itself  bound  to  enforce  the  law 
as  it  stands  on  the  statute  books. 

But  trials  for  violating  the  law  have  gone  on, 
nevertheless.  The  Department  of  Justice  is 
now  gathering  evidence  for  a  suit  against  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  under 
this  same  Sherman  law ;  and  similar  proceed- 
ings, also  inaugurated  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  have  passed  their  first  stage  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York  in  the  case  of  the  American  Tobacco 
Company,  Three' of  the  four  judges  in  this 
court  decided  that  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  is  a  "combination  in  restraint  of 
trade"  under  the  Sherman  law  definition. 
Judge  Lacombe,  in  handing  down  this 
decision,  characterized  the  language  of  the 
Sherman  law  as  "ambiguous,"  and  further 
as  "revolutionary,"  because  prior  to  its  pas- 
sage the  courts  had  recognized  that  some 
combinations,  even  though  they  did  operate 
to  restrain  trade  to  some  degree,  were  yet 
permissible. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  New  York  has,  therefore, 
added  its  voice  to  the  voices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  of  President  Roosevelt  in  condemn- 
ing the  Sherman  law  as  it  stands.  Surely  it 
is  time  to  amend  it.  For  more  than  four  years, 
most  intelligent  students  of  business  conditions 
have  condemned  it  as  it  now  stands.  A  law 
can  surely  be  framed  that  shall  remove  the 
unjust  disabilities  placed  upon  the  trade 
of  the  country,  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  punishment  for  such  corporations 
or  combinations  as  are  opposed  to  public 
interest. 

The  repeal  of  the  Sherman  act,  without  a 
substitute,  would  be  a  disaster.  In  so  far  as 
the  great  trusts  have  used  their  power,  gained 
through  combination,  to  oppress,  to  rob,  or 
to  destroy  by  unjust  means,  or  to  practice 
extortion  through  high  prices,  they  should  not 
be  exempt  from  punishment.  An  absolute 
repeal  of  the  Sherman  law  might  grant  them 
such  immunity.  But  surely  it  can  be  amended 
so  as  to  fit  the  real  moral  quality  of  industrial 
actions  —  to  punish  wrong-doing  but  to  leave 
the  honorably  conducted  trust  free  to  do  its 
great  service  to  the  communitv. 
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THE  NEW  ERA  IN  CHINA 

WITH  ihc  death  of  the  Chinese  Emperor 
and  the  Empress  Dowager,  announced 
simultaneously  but  surrounded  by  the  usual 
Oriental  mystery,  there  came  the  end  of  an 
era  that  began  in  1861.  From  a  slave,  and 
then  a  favorite,  to  the  Regency  of  the  Empire 
and  to  a  long  period  of  absolute  power  as 
dictator,  the  old  Empress  Dowager  had  an 
extraordinary  career  in  a  period  of  rival 
ambitions  and  bitter  struggles.  But  she  held 
her  mysterious  authority  to  the  end. 

Tsi  An  and  the  puppet  Emperor  both  dead, 
a  child  of  three  is  now  become  Emperor  of 
China  under  the  regency  of  his  father. 
Prince  Chun.  The  old  Dowager  was  a 
reactionary  —  hating  foreigners,  detesting 
change,  execrating  novelties,  and  despising 
commercial  ambitions.  She  stood  as  a  wall 
against  the  ever-rising  tide  of  commercial 
invasion.  No  one  can  say  how  much  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  Boxer  risings  and  the 
boycott  of  American  goods  may  be  laid  at  her 
door.  Certainly  she  did  nothing  to  check 
them.  They  were  directly  in  line  with  the 
policy  that  she  imposed  upon  the  nation. 

Prince  Chun,  on  the  contrary,  has  for 
many  years  been  considered  one  of  the  mod- 
erates of  somewhat  similar  opinions  to  the 
late  Li  Hung  Chang.  He  hardly  believes  in 
the  imposition  of  a  modern  civilization  on 
the  old  civilization  of  China.  ISior  can  it  be 
said  with  any  degree  of  certainty  that  he  will 
eagerly  cultivate  foreign  relations.  But  he 
does  understand  the  importance  of  commerce 
as  an  agent  of  national  growth;  he  has  studied 
the  methods  that  have  made  Japan  a  modern 
nation;  and  he  knows  that  sporadic  uprisings 
will  never  check  the  tide  of  foreign  commer- 
cial and  educational  invasion  —  a  lesson  that 
Tsi  An  learned  only  in  the  bitterness  of  her 
flight  as  a  fugitive  from  Pekin  before  the 
guns  of  the  allies. 

Modern  China  now  begins  almost  as  cer- 
tainly as  modern  Japan  began  with  the  fall 
of  the  Shogunate.  It  will  not  surprise  the 
students  of  the  Orient  to  hear  that  the  new 
Government  is  earnestly  copying  the  policy 
of  Japan,  and  searching  all  lands  for  knowl- 
edge in  government,  in  science,  in  war,  in 
commerce.  The  change  is  likely  to  be  funda- 
mental to  China,  and  it  may  and  probably 
will  mean  much  also  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  just  at  this  time,  too,  that  the  clear 
understanding  is  reached  between  the  United 


States   and    Japan,    not   the   least   important 
item  of  which  is  fair  play  toward  China. 

CLOSER  TOUCH  WITH  JAPAN 

A  FRIENDLY  memorandum  has  been 
signed  by  Secretary  Root  and  by  the 
Japanese  Ambassador,  which  is  a  singularly 
clear  statement  of  the  friendly  relations  and 
purposes  of  these  two  governments  and  their 
peoples.  It  covers  all  important  questions 
concerning  the  Orient: 

(i)  The  free  and  peaceful  development  of 
Pacific  commerce. 

(2)  A  disclaimer  of  any  desire  for  aggression 
in  the  Pacific  on  the  part  of  either  nation. 

(3)  The  respect  of  each  for  the  present 
territorial  possessions  of  the  other  in  the  Pacific. 

(4)  The  support  by  each,  by  all  peaceful 
means,  of  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
China  and  the  principles  of  free  and  commercial 
development  in  that  country. 

(5)  A  willingness  to  consult  together  in  case 
the  peaceful  principle  of  equal  advantage  in  the 
Pacific  should  at  any  time  be  threatened. 

This  is  not  an  entangling  alliance.  It  does 
not  pledge  the  United  States  to  support  any 
policy  that  Japan  may  inaugurate,  nor  Japan  to 
support  any  plan  that  this  country  may  inaugu- 
rate. Rather,  it  provides  a  means  whereby  this 
country  may  give  counsel  to  Japan  and  Japan 
may  give  counsel  to  this  country  in  any  con- 
tingency that  may  arise.  It  is  not  a  treaty. 
It  is  not  technically  binding  as  a  treaty  would 
be;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  all  the  stronger  because 
it  is  a  statement  that  rests  only  on  a  moral 
basis.  The  public  opinion  of  the  United 
States  heartily  approves  it. 

The  credit  for  this  diplomatic  step  belongs 
to  Secretary  Root;  and  it  is  something  new  in 
international  agreements.  We  can  make  no 
treaty  except  by  the  consent  of  the  Senate  — 
very  properly.  But  a  memorandum  of  this 
nature  can  be  made,  published,  and,  if  it  have 
the  approval  of  public  opinion  in  both  countries, 
it  may  serve  as  well  as  a  treaty. 

ABOUT  A  TALKATIVE  MONARCH 

EARLY  in  the  autumn,  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph  published  an  interview  with 
Emperor  William  of  Germany,  in  which  that 
monarch  discussed  in  a  somewhat  unfriendly 
spirit  the  relations  between  Germany  and 
Great  Britain.  The  crux  of  the  imperial 
indiscretion  lav  in   the  broad  statement  that 
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the  pcoi^lc  of  Germany  are  decidedly  hostile 
toward  England. 

The  Reichstag,  in  a  very  exciting  session, 
undertook  to  discipline  the  Emperor.  The 
debate  brought  forth  vigorous  denunciations 
of  the  interview  and  sharp  criticism  of  its 
author  from  Herr  Bassermann,  representing 
the  National  Liberals,  Dr.  Wiemer,  speaking 
for  the  Radical  People's  Party,  Herr  Singer 
and  Herr  Heine  for  the  Socialists,  and  Herr 
Hausmann,  of  the  South  German  People's 
Party,  and  a  careful  but  not  particularly 
convincing  defense  of  the  Emperor  from 
Prince  Biilow. 

In  effect,  the  Reichstag  denied  flatly  that 
the  people  of  Germany  are  hostile  tow-ard 
England,  and  sharply  reprimanded  the  Kaiser 
for  his  interference  in  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  nation.  In  very  pointed  speeches  the 
Emperor  was  reminded  that  Germany  is  not 
an  autocracy  but  a  constitutional  government, 
and  that  he  is  a  limited  monarch. 

The  conclusions  of  the  parliament  were 
laid  before  the  Kaiser  by  Prince  Biilow,  the 
Chancellor,  who  asked  for  a  public  pledge 
that  thereafter  the  Emperor  would  deal  with 
state  affairs  only  through  the  constitutional 
channel,  namely,  the  Chancellor.  This  pledge 
the  Kaiser  gave  to  the  people,  and  his  promise 
was  published  immediately  in  the  official 
gazette. 

Following  close  upon  this  humiliating  ex- 
perience with  his  parliament,  further  trouble 
of  the  same  sort  arose  from  an  interview 
between  the  Kaiser  and  Dr.  William  Bayard 
Hale,  an  American  journalist.  This  inter- 
view was  to  have  been  published  in  December 
in  the  Century  Magazine,  but  was  withdrawn 
at  the  time  of  the  debate  in  the  Reichstag. 
The  interview  was  ofhcially  denied  by  the 
German  foreign  office,  and  has  not  been 
authentically  made  public.  Nevertheless, 
the  gossip  about  it  hinted  of  an  inflammable 
quality,  and  it  became,  in  a  sense,  a  thing  of 
international  importance. 

The  sharp  reproof  by  the  Reichstag  and 
the  spontaneous  and  almost  unanimous  denial 
of  the  Emperor's  assertions  will,  no  doubt, 
bring  a  favorable  result  that  will  far  outweigh 
the  unfavorable  effects  of  his  indiscreet  utter- 
ances; for  the  world  is  reminded  that  the 
German  nation  is  more  than  its  war-lord. 
The  Germans  are  more  strongly  bent  on  their 
struggle  for  commerce  than  on  any  inter- 
national  political   programme,   and   the   time 


seems  to  have  passed  when  a  whim  or  the 
manners  or  the  impetuosity  of  the  Emperor 
could  menace  the  peace  of  Europe. 

A  NATION  OF  CAPITALISTS 

THE  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  our  biggest 
railroad  property,  announces  that  the 
dividend  paid  on  November  27th  was  sent  to 
58,739  stockholders,  of  whom  about  28,000 
were  women.  A  year  ago,  the  number  of 
stockholders  was  52,622,  and  about  24,000 
of  these  were  women.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  women  stockholders  is  one  of  the 
strong  tendencies  shown  by  this  and  other 
high-class  railroad  properties. 

Even  more  noteworthy,  however,  is  the 
tendency  toward  the  elimination  of  foreign 
holdings  of  stock,  and  the  gradual  gathering 
of  the  stocks  of  our  big  properties  by  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  Ten  years  ago 
almost  half  the  stock  of  the  Pennsylvania  was 
held  abroad.  To-day,  according  to  figures 
kindly  furnished  to  us  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company,  only  about  16  per  cent, 
of  its  stock  is  owned  by  stockholders  who 
live  outside  the  country.  The  following  table 
shows  in  concise  form  the  regions  in  which 
the  stockholders  live: 

The  Distribution  of  the  Stockholders 

Place.  No  oj  Holders.         Percentage 

State  of  Pennsylvania    .     .     .  17,786  30.28 

State  of  New  York    ....  8,793  14.98 

New  England  States     .     .     .  13,518  23.03 

The  rest  of  U.  S.  and  Canada  9,139  i5-57 

Foreign  countries      ....  9,503  16.14 


Total 58,739 


100.00 


The  figures  are  calculated  on  the  total  of 
November  27th;  but  the  percentages  are  those 
of  the  preceding  dividend,  as  the  exact  per- 
centages for  each  region  have  not  yet  been 
calculated  by  the  company. 

The  tendency  toward  the  scattering  of 
American  securities  in  American  hands  is 
important.  Many  of  our  largest  railroads 
were  built  by  British  capital,  and  the  stocks 
were  owned  abroad  for  a  generation  or  longer. 
The  Great  Northern,  the  New  York  Central, 
and  the  Pennsylvania,  three  typical  com- 
panies that  came  through  the  troubles  of 
1893  without  being  reorganized,  are  among 
the  last  of  the  big  roads  to  be  given  up  by  the 
foreign  holders  and  brought  back  to  purely 
American  control.     Many  others,  such  as  the 
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Union  Pacific,  the  Atchison,  the  Northern 
Pacific,  became  Americanized  when  they  failed 
and  were  reorganized. 

Not  forgetting  the  inestimable  benefit  be- 
stowed upon  this  country  by  foreign  capital 
in  the  building  of  great  railroads  that  our 
people  could  not  have  financed  by  themselves, 
it  is  yet  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  able  to  chronicle 
the  fact  that  in  large  part  our  great  industries 
and  railroads  are  now  controlled  at  home. 
Our  nation  is  becoming  a  nation  of  capitalists. 

THE  HONEST   THOUGH   RICH 

HERE  is  a  letter  that  The  World's  Work 
has  received  from  a  man  of  large  affairs, 
of  great  public  spirit,  and  of  high  character  both 
in  private  and  financial  life;  and  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  publish  it,  not  only  because  it  gives 
a  true  point  of  view,  but  because  it  contains 
frank  comment  on  a  number  of  subjects  by 
a  man  of  a  class  that  does  not  often  write  for 
magazines  and  that  is  most  often  misquoted 
and  misrepresented  in  the  newspapers.  It  may 
be  called  a  good  word  for  the  man  who  is 
honest  though  rich  —  and  the  United  States  is 
lucky  in  having  a  good  many  such  men. 

"There  is  a  cry  abroad  against  anybody  who 
has  been  successful  in  a  pecuniary  way,  whether 
he  has  been  successful  rightfully  or  wrongfully, 
or  part  of  each.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  for- 
giveness of  sins,  or  we  had  better  shut  up  the 
churches;  but  plenty  of  men  begin  thinking 
that  certain  things  arc  right;  and  presently 
finding  that  they  are  not,  they  change  their  code 
and  arc  absolutely  good.  Still  further,  in  my 
judgment,  the  times  do  exactly  the  same  thing, 
and  what  was  right  a  hundred  or  fifty  years 
ago  is  not  right  now.  In  other  words,  our  tone 
has  come  up.  But  it  is  still  the  successful  men 
who  are  wicked,  and  the  laborers  by  hand  — 
that  is,  the  hand  workmen  in  mills,  on  railroads 
and  farms  —  have  done  no  wrong  or,  if  they 
have,  it  does  not  count.  Of  course  the  wrong- 
doing of  one  brakeman  will  not  ecjual  the  wrong- 
doing in  the  mischief  wrought  by  a  great  manu- 
facturer or  banker.  But,  as  I  see  it,  nobody  has 
ever  done  such  a  wicked  thing  in  this  country 
as  Gompers  undertook  to  do  in  delivering  the 
labor  vote.  It  disqualified  him  forever  for  the 
confidence  of  good  people,  or  even  of  those  who 
wish  to  be  good. 

•'But  if  this  cry  against  success  is  kept  up, 
and  if  this  car])ing  against  large  profits  is 
continued,  how  are  we  going  to  get  any  enter- 


prises ?  Anybody  who  is  sixty  or  seventy  years 
old  has  seen  innumerable  instances  of  efforts 
to  carry  out  praiseworthy  enterprises,  and  has 
seen  many  of  them  fail,  or  succeed  only  after 
great  efforts  and  sacrifices,  and  he  knows  that 
people  will  not  attempt  such  things  unless  they 
expect  a  handsome  reward.  I  personally  went 
into  the  Telephone  Company  at  a  very  early 
date  and,  after  buying  my  first  100  shares  of 
stock,  was  told  that  the  company  was  insolvent 
and  was  in  a  bitter  fight  with  the  W^estern 
Union.  Thereafter  our  stock  was  pooled  and 
thus  taken  from  us  temporarily,  and  we  waited 
many  years  for  a  return,  during  which  lawsuits 
were  waged,  accompanied  by  many  doubts  and 
much  anxiety.  By  and  by  the  thing  came 
out  bright.  The  company  was  served  by  a 
lawyer  of  unexampled  industry  and  acuteness, 
as  well  as  honesty  and  breadth  of  mind,  and 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  very  stiff,  resolute  men. 
It  beat  the  Western  Union  and  established  its 
right  to  spread  over  the  land.  See  what  an 
inestimable  blessing  it  is,  and  do  not  let  any- 
body begrudge  to  the  original  stockholders  or 
any  who  succeeded  them  for  many  years  any 
amount  of  pecuniary  reward  which  they  reaped. 

"  The  same  is  true  of  some  of  the  mines  in  this 
country  with  which  I  have  had  to  do,  but  for 
every  dollar  that  I  have  made  in  mines  I  have 
lost  two.  INIy  work  was  not  well  planned  or 
well  managed.  Several  of  these  mines  were  in 
the  hands  of  first-rate  men  who  wxre  in  part 
deceived  and  in  part  neglectful  of  their  interests. 

"I  have  now  a  large  interest  in  an  invention 
and  enterprise  which  has  been  carried  along  for 
a  dozen  years,  which  is  a  great  blessing  to 
navigation,  and  will  save  the  lives  of  many 
people  and  a  great  deal  of  property  —  indeed, 
has  already  done  so.  It  brings  a  great  deal  of 
work,  anxiety,  and  reproaches  from  investors, 
no  salaries  except  to  the  executive  oflicers,  and 
no  return.  Every  vessel  which  has  taken  the 
Submarine  Signal  has  kept  it,  and  the  govern- 
ments acknowledge  its  great  value,  but  the 
signal  is  not  sufficiently  used  to  make  any 
return  to  the  owners. 

"If  our  Government  could  make  up  its  mind 
not  to  meddle  with  things  which  it'  does  not 
understand,  we  should  be  better  off  as  a  nation. 
And  if  your  magazine,  which  is  so  powerful  and 
so  intelligent  and  liberal,  will  present  the  other 
side,  it  may  do  a  great  good. 

"Much  is  said  about  the  farmers.  They 
have  had  their  days  of  adversity,  and  now  just 
look  at  their  days  of  prosperity;  and  these  days 
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of  prosperity  have  come  ver}-  largely  from  men 
who  have  foolishly  built  railroads  into  the 
wilderness,  hoping  for  a  fair  interest  on  their 
money  and  a  handsome  profit  for  their  enter- 
prise. In  many  cases  they  have  reaped  it, 
and  in  many  cases  they  have  not.  Just  look  at 
the  railroad  wrecks  which  have  come  in  part 
from  ignorance  and  in  part  from  foolhardiness! 
One  of  the  greatest  railroad  presidents  of  our 
day  said  to  me:  '  If  I  could  stop  the  waste  and 
the  stealing  of  my  men,  I  could  pay  a  handsome 
dividend  from  that  item  alone.'  It  was  not  the 
stealing  of  the  upper  officers,  but  of  the  small 
men,  and  their  waste. 

"I  ask  only  that  a  man  sliall  not  be  judged 
a  scamp,  or  at  any  rate  a  public  enemy,  if  he 
succeeds  in  his  enterprise  and  accumulates 
money  thereby.  Of  course  no  decent  man  has 
any  excuses  to  offer  for  much  of  the  dishonesty 
seen  in  the  great  markets  of  the  world;  but,  if 
you  will  tell  me  what  class  of  men,  from  the 
farmer  to  the  clergyman,  is  free  from  this  sort 
of  thing,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  it.  Fair 
play  is  all  that  is  asked,  and  the  stern  insistence, 
on  the  fact  that  men  shall  not  regard  themselves 
cither  alone  or  chiefly. 

"  You  are  publishing  the  memoirs,  as  it  were, 
of  John  Rockefeller,  w^ho  was  blamed  for  a 
great  many  wicked,  hard,  dishonest  operations. 
I  know  nothing  about  him  except  what  has 
appeared  in  the  papers,  do  not  know  him,  and 
have  never  had  any  interest  whatsoever  with 
him.  I  am  not  willing  to  believe  that  he  has 
ever  done  a  dishonest  thing  unless  it  be  proved 
to  me.  That  he  has  done  illegal  things  which 
are,  therefore,  dishonest,  is  very  Hkely,  but  I  am 
speaking  of  things  immoral  in  themselves. 
Of  course  it  is  immoral  when  the  law  prescribes 
this  or  that  limit,  if  men  overstep  it,  and  in  that 
sense  he  very  likely  has  sinned.  I  am  not 
passiiig  on  that  point,  but  again  suggest  that 
men  moving  from  one  mental  position  to 
another  learn  a  good  deal,  are  sorry  for  what 
they  have  done,  and  try  to  make  up  for  it. 
Do  you  ever  get  through  a  day  without  doing 
something  for  which  you  are  ashamed?  At 
any  rate,  I  do  not.  May  not  our  legislators 
])rescntly  be  ashamed  of  the  crude  Sherman 
law  ? 

"I  notice  an  article  about  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  I  have  been  a  member  there 
for  many  years,  and  assert  that  the  men  as  a 
body  are  as  honest  as  any  men  within  my 
acquaintance.  They  must  treat  each  other 
fairlv  or  the  whole  svstem  will  break  down,  for 


the  innumerable  bargains  are  made  on  two 
men's  say-so.  Notes  of  the  transactions  are 
made  and  sent  in  for  record,  and  then  com- 
parisons are  made  throughout  the  "Street." 
The  mistakes  are  very  rare,  and  really  cut  no 
figure.  It  is  impossible  to  check  a  man  like 
Morse  from  speculating,  and  such  a  man  will 
always  find  brokers  to  take  his  orders,  not 
knowing  what  they  signify  or  how  large  they 
are.  If  a  house  like  A.  O.  Brown  &  Co,  sends 
out  innumerable  orders  to  various  people, 
how  is  "A"  to  know  that  " B"  has  an  order  to 
buy,  or  that  "C"  has  an  order  to  sell?  But 
the  moment  a  house  is  known  to  be  dealing 
recklessly  it  is  checked,  and  when  it  gets  into 
a  mess,  as  last  year,  the  partners  are  not  even 
asked  to  sell  their  seats;  for  the  seats  are  sold 
for  them,  and  the  money  goes  to  their  creditors. 
No  question,  good  may  be  attained  by  calling 
the  attention  of  the  governors  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  to  certain  acts  of  wrongdoing,  but 
as  a  rule  they  are  an  honest  and  able  set  of  men. 

"The  place  where  Morse  should  have  been 
checked  was  in  Washington,  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency.  This  latter  gentleman  knows, 
or  should  know,  the  condition  of  all  the 
national  banks.  Probably  he  did  know  that 
Morse's  bank  was  not  properly  conducted,  and 
he  did  not  shut  it  up.  In  various  cases  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  has  known  that 
banks  were  not  acting  according  to  law  and 
were  indeed  taking  great  risks,  and  yet,  after 
sufficient  warning,  he  did  not  close  them.  The 
Comptroller  says:  'I  do  not  like  to  frighten 
people,'  and  stops  there.  If  Morse's  banks 
had  not  got  into  trouble  last  autumn,  we  should 
not  have  seen  half  the  panic  that  we  did. 
People  were  frightened,  and,  when  they  once 
get  frightened  and  begin  to  draw  their  money 
out,  hell  ensues. 

"Apparently  we  learn  only  by  experience. 
The  Chicago  people  learned  through  Walsh 
that  they  should  have  a  bank  examiner  of  their 
own  who  is  under  the  control  of  the  Clearing 
House  Committee,  and  thus  the  committee 
knows  existing  conditions.  In  short,  it  is  a 
most  useful  check  from  the  inside  —  the  proper 
])lace  to  get  such  a  check.  We  ought  to  have 
the  same  thing  in  other  cities.  No  doubt  bank 
presidents  do  not  care  to  be  examined  over 
much,  but  it  would  do  no  harm  if  the  Clearing 
House  Committees  knew  the  facts  and  could 
and  would,  for  the  sake  both  of  honesty  and 
safety,  put  on  the  lash  if  it  were  needed.  The 
set  of  questions  which  the  Comptroller  of  the 
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Currency  issued  the  other  day  was  in  pari  good 
and  in  part  ridiculous.  When  the  Government 
appoints  a  really  capable  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  who  knows  his  business  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  and  is  paid  a  sufficient  salary  to 
compensate  an  able  man,  we  shall  have  a  better 
state  of  affairs  among  the  banks.  Perhaps 
you  will  touch  up  this  matter,  and  see  whether 
you  can  stimulate  our  friends  in  Washington 
to  do  the  right  thing. 

"I  apologize  for  the  length  of  my  letter, 
which  is  as  bad  as  a  countr}-  clergyman  who 
has  nothing  to  do  on  Sunday  but  preach.  But 
you  and  your  magazine  are  of  consequence  to 
the  world  and,  through  fair  means,  you  have 
acquired  much  power.  In  other  words,  you 
must  pay  the  price  of  your  success.  Do  not 
curb  people's  imaginations  or  enterprises.  Let 
their  losses  do  that  for  them.  Call  attention  to 
the  dishonesty  of  the  day-laborer  as  well  as  of 
the  banker;  and  this  latter  fact  is  proved  by  the 
better  quality  and  quantity  of  work  delivered 
by  the  day-laborer  during  this  past  year  when 
he  was  afraid  of  losing  his  place.  Call  atten- 
tion to  the  rising  moral  standard  of  the  com- 
munity. We  are  all  human  and  poor  things  at 
the  best.    Fair  play  for  everybody  is  all  we  ask." 

THE  FARMER  AT  A  CIRCUS  IN  A   TOURING-CAR 

A  SUBSCRIBER  to  The  World's  Work 
at  a  town  in  Mississippi  sends  this  in- 
teresting information: 

"When  the  circus  was  here  this  week  the  parade 
had  an  unusual  feature.  Close  behind  the  calliope 
was  a  big  four-cylinder  touring-car,  driven  by  a 
man  in  shirt  sleeves.  His  wife  and  five  children 
were  in  it  and  they  had  come  twenty-two  miles. 
The  family  rode  to  the  show-lot,  then  came  back 
to  town  and  had  dinner  at  the  best  hotel.  After 
the  performance  they  went  home  in  about  an  hour. 
Probably  a  half  dozen  other  farmers  were  there  in 
touring-cars.  The  liverymen  have  seen  the  change 
from  wagons  to  rubber-tired  buggies,  but  the  auto- 
mobile is  a  new  feature.  A  year  ago  there  were 
four  cars  in  this  county.  Now  there  are  more 
than  a  hundred.  .\  dozen  of  these  are  owned  by 
farmers.  When  the  circus  comes  to  town  the 
farmer  brings  his  whole  family  to  see  the  elephants. 
\  few  years  ago  it  was  difficult  for  these  people  to 
raise  the  price  of  a  circus  ticket.  To-day  they 
secure  the  best  seats  and  make  the  journey  in  an 
automobile.  The  buying  of  staples  and  the 
spending  of  money  for  improvements  in  the  farm- 
ing sections  is  on  the  advance." 

There  was  a  time  not  long  ago  when  many 
men  in  small  Eastern  towns  mortgaged  their 


homes  to  buy  automobiles.  The  possession 
of  a  touring-car,  therefore,  did  not  always  mean 
prosperity,  for  it  sometimes  meant  reckless- 
ness. It  is  fair  to  assume,  let  us  hope,  that 
the  Mississippi  farmers  do  not  pay  such  a 
price  to  take  part  in  the  circus  parade. 

LITTLE  STORIES  OF  MEN  IN  ACTION 

THE  traffic  director  of  all  the  Harriman 
railroads,  from  Chicago  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  is  a  man  just  turned  sixty,  sturdy, 
hard  working,  and  keen  as  a  boy  of  twenty- 
five  —  ]Mr.  J.  C.  Stubbs.  Thirty-nine  years 
ago  he  went  to  work  in  a  freight  ofhce  in 
Columbus,  O.,  and  two  years  later  he  accepted 
a  promotion  to  the  freight  department  of  the 
Central  Pacific  at  Sacramento,  Cal.  He  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  the  Huntington  roads 
through  good  report  and  ill,  and  at  last  he 
came  with  them  into  the  camp  of  Mr.  Harri- 
man. There,  like  most  of  the  best  of  the 
Huntington  men,  he  has  fared  well. 

Just  now  he  is  in  the  public  eye  because  he 
has  announced  himself  a  convert  to  the  most 
modern  ideas  of  railroad  management.  In  a 
speech  delivered  before  the  Trans-]Mississippi 
Commercial  Congress  at  San  Francisco,  Mr. 
Stubbs  expressed  his  notion  of  the  future  of 
rate-making  in  these  words:  "What  may  be 
regarded  as  unreasonable  rates  by  shippers, 
or  unjustly  discriminative  rates  by  communi- 
ties, will  in  due  course  be  passed  upon  by 
commissions  and  courts,  and  ,  .  .  we 
shall  ha\'e  a  system  or  body  of  rates  that  will 
not  provoke  bitter  contention  between  ship- 
pers and  carriers." 

He  considers  this  new  notion  of  railroad 
rates  as  a  way  for  railroad  expansion,  because 
he  thinks  that  it  will  leave  the  railroads  free 
to  build,  to  improve,  and  to  strengthen  their 
present  facilities  for  the  public  serAice. 

Mr.  Stubbs  is  a  man  of  many  attainments, 
and  he  has  done  much  for  the  upbuilding  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  of  Western  railroads  in 
general,  and  after  forty  years  of  hard  railroad 
ser\ice  he  recognizes  fully  the  somewhat  new 
doctrine  that  the  railroads,  the  people,  and  the 
Government  are  not  enemies,  but  coadjutors. 

n  ■ 

The  visit  of  His  Excellency  Tang-Shao-I 
as  a  Chinese  representative  to  this  country, 
to  thank  the  American  Government  for  the 
return  of  a  part  of  the  indemnity  paid  by 
China  after  the  Boxer  uprising,  gives  the  people 
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of  this  country  another  opportunity  to  study 
at  close  range  the  most  modern  lypc  of  the 
Chinese  statesman, 

Mr.  Tang  is  a  graduate  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, in  New  York,  and  the  first  of  the 
students  educated  in  this  country  to  attain  high 
rank  in  his  own  country.  He  is  now  the 
governor  of  one  of  the  chief  provinces  of 
Manchuria.  His  rise  has  been  very  rapid.  Five 
vears  ago,  quite  an  unknown  figure  so  far  as  the 
Chinese  people  at  large  wcie  concerned,  he  was 
called  from  an  obscure  post  at  Tientsin  to  take 
up  one  of  the  most  delicate  missions  in  behalf 
of  China.  England  had  entered  Tibet,  and 
had  drafted  the  treaty  of  Lhassa,  entirely 
ignoring  the  ancient  right  of  China  to  the 
suzerainty  over  that  country.  Mr.  Tang  went 
to  Calcutta,  talked  fervently  and  well  —  and 
England  tore  up  her  treaty  and  made  a  new 
one  that  fully  recognized  the  rights  of  China. 

For  this  signal  service,  Mr.  Tang  was 
rewarded  with  authority — first  over  the  revision 
of  the  customs  of  the  Empire,  then  as  governor 
over  the  Manchurian  province.  He  has  fought 
for  reform  at  every  possible  point.  Especially 
has  he  bitterly  fought  the  opium  trade,  and  he 
is  responsible  for  many  of  the  clauses  of  the 
now  famous  decree  against  that  drug. 

As  a  man  of  modern  ideas  he  believes  in 
commerce,  and  as  an  educated  man  he  has 
turned  his  back  on  many  of  the  traditions  of 
his  race.  His  two  daughters  have  entered,  at 
times,  into  the  best  Anglo-Chinese  society, 
and  they  have  not  bound  their  feet,  after  the 
custom  of  ether  gentle  Chinese  ladies. 

He  brings  to  this  country  twenty  picked 
young  men,  to  be  left  for  their  education,  and 
many  other  levies  will  follow  them.  Remem- 
bering the  days  when  young  Tto  of  Japan  and 
his  associates  gathered  in  the  halls  of  Oxford 
and  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  host  of  men  that 
have  followed  them  and  then  gone  back  to 
rule  Japan,  one  sees  the  new  direction  of 
events  in  China.  The  difference  seems  to  be 
that  while  Japan  sent  many  of  her  sons  to 
European  universities,  China  sends  most  of 
hers  to  our  colleges.  American  institutions 
thus  have  a  chance  to  train  the  future  molders 
of  China's  opinions  and  policies. 

THE  FAILURE  OF  TOM  JOHNSON 

THE  people  of  Cleveland  voted  against  the 
three-cent-fare  on  street-cars  in  that  city, 
^nd  the  Municipal  Traction  Company,  which 
•eased  the  city  railway  as  a  part  of  the  plan  to 


make  the  property  purely  a  municipal  venture, 
has  gone  into  bankruptcy.  Incidentally  the 
trust  company  which  was  established  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Tom  Johnson  has  been 
liquidated,  and  Mr.  Johnson  himself  has 
announced  that  his  fortune  is  wrecked,  and  he 
has  gone  back  to  "life  in  a  cottage." 

So  culminates  a  ten-year  experiment  that  at 
one  time  promised  a  revolution  in  municipal 
administration.  The  people  of  the  country 
have  watched  the  proceedings  with  much 
interest,  and  this  failure  will  retard  the  move- 
ment toward  municipal  administration  of 
public  utility  companies. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  fair  test  of 
the  principle.  The  force  that  destroyed  the 
Johnson  experiment  lay  within  that  experi- 
ment itself.  Its  history  was  full  of  bitterness 
and  of  corruption  on  the  part  of  the  forces  that 
opposed  Mr.  Johnson,  and  it  was  marked  by 
a  sort  of  political  charlatanism  and  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Tom  Johnson  himself  and 
the  forces  that  supported  him.  The  principle 
for  which  he  professed  to  fight  was  lost  sight  of 
and  neglected  in  the  bitter  personal  struggle  that 
was  waged  between  him  and  his  chief  opponents, 
the  old  Cleveland  Street  Railway  crowd  and 
the  newspapers  controlled  in  its  interests. 

A  year  ago  he  undertook  to  raise  capital  by 
the  sale  of  Cleveland  Street  Railway  stock  at 
$ioo  a  share.  He  arranged  that  the  stock 
should  be  guaranteed  a  6  per  cent,  dividend 
by  the  Municipal  Traction  Company,  a  new 
holding  company  whose  sole  assets  seem  to 
have  been  a  lease  of  the  railway  and  a  fran- 
chise. To  induce  the  public  to  buy,  this 
stock  was  advertised  as  ''safe  as  a  Government 
bond."  This  advertisement  was  wrong,  and 
we  criticized  it  sharply  at  the  time,  and  were 
instrumental  in  keeping  many  from  buying 
the  stock  as  a  gilt-edged  investment.  There- 
fore we  feel  free  to  express  our  opinion  at 
this  time  that  the  publication  of  it  under 
Mr.  Johnson's  auspices  demonstrated  at  once 
that  Mr.  Johnson  was  no  fit  man  to  administer 
a  public  company,  either  in  Cleveland  or 
anywhere  else. 

The  failure  of  the  Cleveland  experiment 
has  not  killed  the  public  demand  for  fair 
rates  and  franchises  for  street  railways.  Where 
one  champion  goes  down  to  defeat,  a  dozen 
will  spring  up  to  take  his  place.  We  do  not 
believe  in  any  arbitrary  rule  of  thumb  for 
the  making  of  rates.  What  is  a  fair  rate  in 
Cleveland  might  be  ruin  in  Cincinnati.     We 
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do  believe  that  the  public  must  be  aroused 
and  taught  to  demand  that  the  rates  be  fair  — 
neither  too  high,  for  that  will  rob  the  people; 
nor  too  low,  for  that  will  mean  poor  railway 
service. 

HOW  SEVERAL  MILLION  SICK  FOLK  MAY  BE 
MADE  WELL 

DR.  CHARLES  WARDELL  STILES,  of 
the  Marine  Hospital  Service  at  Washing- 
ton, has  by  his  discovery  of  hookworm  disease 
in  the  Southern  States  shown  the  way  to  health 
and  vigor  for  several  millions  of  anaemic  persons 
who  hitherto,  it  had  been  supposed,  were 
victims  of  malaria  or  merely  of  insufficient  or 
ill-cooked  food.  They  are  not  lazy.  They  are 
sick.  Their  sluggish  condition  is  caused,  not 
by  climate,  but  by  this  definite,  curable, 
preventable  disease  —  the  same  disease  that 
plays  such  havoc  in  Porto  Rico  where  the  gov- 
ernment is  spending  large  sums  to  eradicate  it. 
Those  who  have  hookworm  disease  pollute 
the  soil,  especially  in  the  sand  area,  wherever 
there  are  insufficient  sanitary  arrangements; 
and  from  the  polluted  soil  others  contract  it, 
especially  if  they  go  barefoot.  Dr.  Stiles's 
estimate  is  that  a  maximum  soil-pollution  is 
occurring  in  about  68  per  cent,  of  the  farms  of 
the  South  and  that  at  least  20  or  25  per  cent, 
of  the  poorer  white  people,  especially  of  the 
rural  sand  and  mountain  districts,  are  at  present 
infected  with  hookworm  disease,  while  fully 
half  of  that  number  have  it  in  a  sufficient  degree 
to  call  for  medical  relief. 

"These  statistics,"  he  says,  "extreme  though 
they  may  at  first  appear,  are  based  upon  over 
10,000  observations  by  myself,  tabulated  for  five  of 
the  Southern  States,  combined  with  numerous 
observations  published  by  other  men. 

"Of  8,092  white  persons  observed  within  a  year, 
1,026  persons,  or  12.6  per  cent.,  or  practically  i 
person  in  every  8,  showed  upon  momentary  examin- 
ation hookworm  symptoms  to  a  degree  that  brought 
them  within  the  suspect  class  even  without  the  use 
of  the  microscope. 

"Of  1,179  additional  white  children,  chiefly  in 
village  schools  and  orphanages,  hence  not  at  the 
time  living  on  a  theoretical  maximum  of  soil  pollu- 
tion, 178  boys  and  girls,  or  15  per  cent.,  showed 
hookw^orm  symptoms.  Among  697  white  male 
students  in  various  Southern  colleges,  48  cases  and 
suspects  were  found,  namely,  6.8  per  cent.  " 

The  pollution  of  the  soil  would  cease  with 
the  use  of  ]:)rivies,  and  the  disease  would  dis- 
appear. Except  in  its  bad  stages,  it  can  be 
cured  with  less  than  a  dollar's  worth  of  E])som 


salts  and  thymol.  Yet  there  arc  religious 
newspapers  that  thrive  by  advertising  patent 
medicines  to  these  people  who  suppose  that 
they  suffer  from  malaria. 

If  there  ever  was  a  chance  for  men  and 
women  effectively  to  serve  their  fellows,  this 
situation  gives  it  to  physicians,  preachers, 
teachers  and  all  in  authority  in  these  country 
regions.  Dr.  Stiles's  discovery  shows  the  way 
from  depression  and  anaemia  to  health  and 
cheerfulness  for  millions  of  persons  who  are 
now  of  little  economic  value  and  who  get  small 
joy  from  life. 

THE  TURN  OF  A  HAND  IN  A  GREAT  CAREER 


M 


R.  TAFT  is  reported  recently  to  have 
said,  with  characteristic  modesty: 

"It  was  the  turn  of  a  hand  whether  I  should  go 
to  the  Philippines.  If  I  had  not  gone  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  I  should  be  the  President-elect  at  this 
time.  It  might  be  said  that  opportunity  comes  to 
every  man,  and  that  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  man 
that  he  seizes  it.  Yet,  looking  back,  I  cannot  see 
that  I  exercised  any  shrewd  discrimination.  I  can- 
not persuade  myself  that  it  was  my  own  wisdom 
that  led  me  into  the  work. 

"Afterward  came  the  offer  of  a  place  on  the 
Supreme  Court  bench.  This  offer  was  repeated 
later.  My  inclination  w-as  to  accept  it.  It  was 
not  due,  really,  to  my  own  judgment  that  I  did  not 
accept." 

Such  a  review  of  a  notable  career  brings  up 
rather  large  questions  in  the  philosophy  of 
life  —  whether,  for  instance,  it  be  wiser  for  a 
man  of  conscience  and  capacity  deliberately 
to  select  a  high  goal  and  to  make  for  it  with 
all  his  mxight,  disregarding  other  opportunities, 
or  to  do  with  might  and  main  whatever  comes 
to  hand  and  to  leave  great  opportunities  to 
shape  themselves.  If  Mr.  Taft  had  delib- 
erately set  out  to  become  President,  perhaps 
he  would  never  have  succeeded.  Certainly 
his  going  to  the  Philippines  did  not  at  the 
time  seem  to  be  a  direct  road  to  the  White 
House.  And,  if  he  had  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  Supreme  Bench,  he  would  prob- 
ably never  have  become  President, 

On  the  other  hand,  you  can  find  careers 
that  point  to  just  the  opposite  conclusion  — 
of  men  who  won  great  opportunities  by  having 
only  one  aim  in  \iew  and  never  permitting 
themselves  to  waver. 

In  a  world  where  there  are  always  more 
great  opportunities  than  there  are  great  men, 
perhaps  it  makes  little  dilTcrcncc  which  method 
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a  highly  capable  man  selccls;  for  he  finds  a 
good  career  by  cither.  It  is  the  lesser  men 
who  are  mainly  dependent  on  luck. 

A  COURTEOUS  LETTER  AND  AN  ANSWER 

THIS    letter    to    the    publishers    of    The 
World's    Work    deserves  an  answer 
for  its  earnestness  and  for  its  courteous  tone: 

"I  have  read  in  a  St.  Louis  paper  that  Mr. 
Rockefeller  was  in  some  way  interested  in  your 
buying  the  books  hitherto  published  by  the 
McClure  Company  because  among  them  is  Miss 
Tarbell's  'History  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company' 
which,  it  is  said,  is  now  to  be  suppressed.  Although 
this  is  in  one  sense  a  private  matter,  it  seems  to 
me  a  subject  of  sufficient  public  concern  to  warrant 
the  direct  question  whether  it  be  true;  and  I 
venture  to  ask  it  with  all  courtesy." 

And  here  is  your  answer  with  the  same  direct- 
ness and  courtesy.  Mr.  Rockefeller  had  no 
more  to  do  with  the  purchase  by  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Company  of  the  books  hitherto 
published  by  the  McClure  Company  than 
you  had  yourself;  Miss  Tarbell's  book  is  not 
suppressed  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  hereby 
incidentally  advertised  —  we  hope  with  effect  — 
and  you  may  secure  a  copy  at  your  book- 
dealer's  or  by  sending  $5  to  the  present  pub- 
lishers; and  j\Ir.  Rockefeller's  relations  to 
this  magazine  and  to  its  pubhshers  are  just 
what  they  appear  to  be  on  the  surface  —  he 
is  a  highly  valued  and  (we  think)  a  very 
interesting  contributor  to  these  pages.  Since 
these  private  confidences  have  now  gone  so 
far,  they  may  with  propriety,  perhaps,  go 
the  whole  length  —  which  is  to  say  that  the 
business  done  under  the  name  of  Doubleday, 
Page   &  Company  is  owned  absolutely  by  the 


five  men  whose  names  are  published,  as 
required  by  the  law  of  New  York,  on  the 
contents  page  of  this  magazine;  that  nobody 
else,  directly,  or  remotely,  or  contingently, 
either  by  favors  or  loans,  or  obligations, 
expressed  or  implied,  or  by  any  relations 
whatsoever  of  any  kind,  financial,  personal, 
social  or  whatnot,  or  in  any  other  way  whatso- 
ever, owns  a  dollar's  worth  in  it,  or  has  any 
claim  on  it  or  any  bill  or  obligation  against 
it,  other  than  for  current  expenses ;  that 
these  men  have  no  entangling  alliances,  that 
the  conduct  of  this  business,  to  which  they 
were  trained  from  their  earliest  apprentice- 
ship, requires  and  receives  all  their  time  and 
thought  and  enthusiasm.  If  any  item  of 
positive  information  bearing  on  this  inquiry 
has  now  been  omitted,  it  has  been  omitted 
from  forgetfulness  and  not  by  design. 

Once  in  a  while  a  letter  comes,  too,  from 
an  angry  person,  saying  or  intimating  un- 
kind things  because  this  magazine  is  publish- 
ing Mr.  Rockefeller's  Reminiscences  —  along 
vdth  a  much  larger  number  from  men  who 
write  with  approval.  The  calculation  is  that  up 
to  this  time  one  reader  in  every  20,000  has 
expressed  his  displeasure.  If  the  conclusion 
be  warranted  that  the  other  19,999  ^^^  of 
every  20,000  readers  are  pleased,  few  human 
undertakings  show  a  more  satisfactory  pop- 
ular approval.  The  World's  Work,  there- 
fore, and  its  owners  and  editors  begin  the 
New  Year  apparently  without  any  very 
serious  degree  of  misunderstanding  between 
them  and  their  readers,  to  every  one  of  whom, 
the  suspicious  and  the  open-minded  alike, 
and  to  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  to  Miss  Tarbell, 
they  wish  a  very  Happy  New  Year. 
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ANEW  business  era  began  on  November 
4,  1908.  The  first  week  in  November, 
in  fact,  was  crowded  with  epoch- 
marking  incidents.  The  election  was  one  of 
them.  The  awarding  of  large  contracts  for 
electrical  equipment  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road turned  the  tide  in  the  affairs  of  a  dozen 
great  manufacturing  companies,  raised  the 
quoted  price  of  copper,  and  sent  thousands  of 
miners  back  to  work  in  the  mines.     The  con- 


firmation of  orders  tentatively  placed  by  rail- 
roads for  cars,  engines,  rails,  bridges,  and  other 
necessities  called  out  of  idleness  many  thou- 
sands of  workmen  who  were  laid  off  by  the 
equipment  concerns  last  spring.  Orders  for 
office-supplies,  held  up  until  the  business  world 
was  sure  of  itself,  caused  a  rush  of  labor  in  a 
thousand  shops.  One  big  adding-machine 
company  immediately  placed  its  five  thousand 
men  on  full  time. 
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Underneath  all  this  ferment  of  business, 
vital  forces  were  at  work.  From  a  moral  point 
of  view,  not  the  least  important  of  the  incidents 
of  that  remarkable  week  was  the  conviction  of 
Mr.  C.  W.  Morse,  who  was  sentenced  to  fifteen 
years  for  his  financial  crimes  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  the  Bank  of  North 
America.  The  public  hailed  this  sentence  as 
a  proof  that  the  Law  still  lives,  and  as  a  prac- 
tical refutation  of  the  time-worn  cry  that  the 
rich  may  do  as  they  please. 

Still  more  important  as  a  factor  in  the  situa- 
tion was  the  growing  consciousness  that  the 
banks,  the  business  engines  of  the  nation,  were 
in  good  working  order.  Money  had  piled  up, 
so  that  it  was  almost  a  drug  in  the  market  all 
through  the  period  of  crop-moving,  usually  so 
critical.  Merchants  had  found  credit  easy; 
industry  had  not  been  hampered  in  its  struggle 
to  recover  from  the  decline  of  1907.  Men  had 
come  back  from  their  pessimism  of  last  year, 
and  had  come  again  to  trust  the  financial  insti- 
tutions with  which  they  do  business.  They 
had  seen  even  the  banks  that  failed  a  year 
ago  pay  to  their  depositors  practically  every 
cent  that  they  owed. 

On  top  of  this  there  had  been  a  great 
recovery  in  the  stock  and  bond  markets.  Real 
investment  had  reaped  a  richer  harvest  than  in 
many  previous  years.  Men  had  seen  their 
more  confident  neighbors  grow  rich  by  backing 
the  country  against  hard  times  at  a  moment 
when  hard  times  seemed  inevitable.  Within 
the  narrow  compass  of  a  single  year,  they  had 
seen  the  country  and  its  markets,  the  surest 
index  of  the  times,  climb  swiftly  up  from  the 
depths.  The  minds  of  business  men  the 
country  over  were  prepared  for  other  miracles. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Taft  was  merely  the 
culminating  fact.  It  did  not  cause  the  outburst 
of  business  confidence  that  followed  it.  Had 
Mr.  Bryan  been  elected,  the  complete  recovery 
would  probably  have  been  delayed.  That  it 
would  have  come  at  last,  one  may  hardly  doubt. 
The  underlying  conditions,  the  business  state 
of  mind,  the  flowing  streams  of  money,  the  rich 
fields  of  the  West,  would  of  themselves  have 
forced  a  re\aval.  It  would  have  been  slower 
and  perhaps  more  healthful,  for  that  reason. 

As  it  stands,  there  is  little  doubt  about  the 
temper  of  the  country.  Business  is  not  to 
stand  still  longer.  It  is  not  necessary  to  believe 
in  full  the  optimistic  statement  published  by 
the  National  Manufacturers'  Association,  that 
650,000  men  who  have  been  idle  will  presently 


be  employed  in  this  country.  That  figure 
staggers  the  critic.  A  more  conservative  judg- 
ment puts  the  figure  at  400,000.  It  is  not, 
perhaps,  too  much  to  say  that  close  upon 
$1,000,000  a  day  more  will  be  paid  out  in  wages 
than  was  paid  out  during  the  dullest  period  of 
the  year. 

One  million  dollars  is  an  immense  sum  of 
money.  To  produce  it  in  a  single  day,  on  top 
of  the  production  in  dull  times,  will  measure 
the  diff'erence  between  hard  times  and  pros- 
perity. Thousands  of  industrial  plants  that 
have  been  closed  down  or  running  on  part  time 
will  have  to  open  up  on  full  time.  Other 
thousands  that  have  been  running  full  by  day 
will  have  to  go  to  work  at  night  as  well.  Plans 
for  huge  buildings,  pigeon-holed  in  the  dark 
days  of  last  winter,  must  come  to  the  light  again, 
and  men  must  go  to  work  with  drill  and  dyna- 
mite to  lay  foundations,  with  riveting  hammer 
and  trowel  to  build  great  frames  and  fill  them 
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All  these  things  are  going  on  to-day.  To 
look  at  building  alone,  the  preliminary  report 
for  October  showed  a  total  in  fifty-nine  cities  of 
more  than  $39,000,000  of  business,  an  increase 
of  36  per  cent,  over  the  month  before.  Novem- 
ber promised  even  better.  One  authority 
estimates  that  the  building  operations  of  the 
twelve  months  after  the  election  will  run  over 
$600,000,000  in  the  cities  alone. 

In  hundreds  of  mills  in  the  Fall  River  section 
of  New  England,  men  suffered  hard  times 
through  many  months  of  1908.  Men  were 
laid  off  by  the  thousand,  and  other  men,  who 
stayed,  had  their  working-hours  cut  down. 
Poverty  was  an  abiding  guest  at  the  tables  of 
many  hundreds  of  small  households  throughout 
that  region.  In  the  month  of  November, 
practically  all  the  big  print-cloth  mills  of  this 
region  resumed  full  time  and  took  back  their 
discharged  employees.  The  big  woolen  mills 
of  Rhode  Island  went  through  the  same  process. 
The  New  Haven  railroad  had  been  working 
its  machinists  in  the  shops  at  Boston  only  five 
days  a  week.  It  called  them  back  to  the  six- 
day  schedule  during  this  remarkable  first  week 
in  November. 

In  Pittsburgh,  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake 
Company  had  been  running  its  shops  for 
months  on  half  time  It  announced  after  the 
election  that  the  shops  would  have  to  run  for  a 
while  on  double  time.  That  means  four  times 
as  much  work  to  be  done  in  the  same  number 
of  days  —  four  times  as  many  men  at  work. 
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Monday,  November  9th,  was  probably  the 
happiest  day  in  the  history  of  the  year  1908  in 
this  country.  No  one  can  tell  how  many 
thousands  of  comparatively  poor  people  went 
back  to  work  on  that  day  after  months  of 
idleness. 

What  all  this  means  to  the  country  at  large 
cannot  be  guessed.  It  must  be  experienced  to 
be  understood.  A  man  whose  home  is  situated 
in  a  town  whose  life  depends  upon  the  operation 
of  a  single  industry  can  understand  the  meaning 
of  it  better,  perhaj)s,  than  can  the  economist. 
Such  a  man  has  it  focussed  before  his  eyes, 
and  he  can  see  it  all.  When  the  great  mills 
began  to  drop  a  few  men,  last  winter,  he  saw 
the  swelling  crowds  about  the  low  saloons. 
As  time  went  on,  and  other  men  were  dropped, 
or  time  cut  down,  he  measured  the  growing 
poverty  of  the  people  with  an  understanding 
mind.  More  ragged  children  played  on  the 
streets;  more  women  came  to  his  door  seeking 
for  work;  more  crimes  of  violence  were  com- 
mitted by  men.  In  time,  as  the  mills  closed 
altogether,  the  town  grew  desperate.  The 
shopkeepers,  poor  people  themselves,  could 
give  no  more  credit  to  families  out  of  work. 
Often  they  went  into  bankruptcy.  Money  grew 
scarcer  and  scarcer,  drained  away  out  of  town 
by  the  demand  for  the  sheer  necessities  of  life. 

To  such  a  town,  the  opening  of  the  mills  is 
an  event  that  cannot  be  measured  or  described 
in  words  —  and  there  are  a  hundred  towns 
like  it  in  the  United  States.  To  some  extent 
every  manufacturing  town  shares  in  the  misery 
of  poverty  that  comes  with  closed  factories. 
To  just  that  same  extent  it  shares  in  the  happi- 
ness that  comes  when  the  streams  of  money  are 
loosed  again. 

The  prime  cause  in  such  a  trade  revival  as 
seems  imminent  is,  of  course,  the  buyer.  He 
may  be  a  foreigner,  as  when  the  cotton  planter 
of  the  South  prepares  his  fields  and  gathers  his 
crop  for  the  spinners  of  Lancashire;  he  may 
be  the  husband  of  a  dame  of  fashion,  as  when 
the  silk-maker  of  Patcrson  sets  his  looms  to 
working.  He  may  be  any  one  of  a  thousand 
different  classes  —  but  it  is  always  the  buyer. 
For  the  provinceof  industry  is  to  produce  that 
it  may  sell,  and  no  man  sells  without  a  buyer. 

The  biggest  buyer  of  manufactured  goods  in 
this  country  is  the  railroad.  Out  of  every 
million  feet  of  timber  cut  in  this  country,  the 
railroad  buys  about  250,000  feet  for  its  ow'n 
purposes.  Out  of  the  18,000,000  tons  of  iron 
and  steel  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1907, 


the  railroads  bought  nearly  10,000,000  tons. 
The  prime  cause  of  the  industrial  collapse  of 
the  past  year  was  the  cutting  off  of  this  buying 
power. 

When  a  man  read,  last  summer,  that  nearly 
150,000  cars  were  idle  on  the  railroads,  and  that 
all  construction  work  had  been  stopped  by  half 
a  dozen  systems,  he  thought  it  interesting,  but 
he  probably  failed  to  see  what  it  had  to  do  with 
him.  Yet  it  meant  the  closing  of  steel  mills,  the 
shutting  down  of  saw-mills,  the  curtailing  of 
work  at  a  hundred  car- shops,  the  letting  up  of 
business  at  the  huge  works  of  Philadelphia  or 
Schenectady.  And  these  things  meant  that 
the  merchants  of  the  country  sold  less  goods; 
and  this  meant  that  the  wholesale  merchant  in 
New  York  or  St.  Louis  had  to  take  his  men  off 
the  road  because  they  could  not  sell;  and  this 
in  turn  closed  down  a  thousand  little  plants 
throughout  New  York,  New  England,  and 
New  Jersey,  the  haberdashers  of  the  nation. 
Industry  is  an  endless  chain,  moving  swifUy 
or  slowly  as  the  buyer  wills.'  And  the  railroad 
is  the  biggest  buyer,  measure  as  one  will. 

Now,  at  the  turn  of  the  year,  the  railroads  are 
buying  freely.  Most  of  all,  they  buy  labor. 
In  a  full  year,  the  firemen  and  enginemen  of  the 
railroads  alone  received  $53,000,000  for  their 
labor.  Last  year,  it  was  cut  down  to  about 
$45,000,000.  Now,  as  the  tide  of  traffic  swells, 
the  wage-bill  increases.  The  coal  that  each 
fireman  shovels  into  his  engine  costs  about 
$2,500  each  year.  As  the  number  of  firemen 
increases,  the  railroad  buys  more  coal.  So 
with  oil,  and  parts  of  engines,  and  cars,  and 
rails  for  improvements. 

Every  mile  of  railroad  that  is  built  and 
equipped  in  this  country  means  the  spending 
of  about  $25,000  in  cash.  That  money  is 
drawn  from  strong-boxes  where  it  does  little 
good,  from  banks,  from  English  lords,  or  from 
French  peasants.  It  comes  by  way  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  or  through  the  great  bankers 
of  Wall  Street.  To  build  a  few  miles  of 
railroad  in  Texas,  a  banking-house  sells  a  few 
millions  of  Colorado  &  Southern  bonds  in 
Switzerland;  to  equip  the  Pennsylvania  lines, 
another  banker  sells  million  of  dollars' 
worth  of  Pennsylvania  bonds  in  France.  The 
money  goes  to  the  Pittsburgh  mills  for  steel,  to 
the  timber  men  of  Piedmont  for  pine  ties,  to 
the  Westinghouse  Company  for  machinery, 
to  a  thousand  little  homes  in  a  hundred  counties 
for  labor.  And  so  the  buyers  can  buy,  and  the 
sellers  find  their  market. 
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This  is  the  deUcate  mechanism  of  prosperity. 
Given  its  own  chance,  it  runs  along  without  a 
hitch.  But  it  must  be  coordinate.  If  the 
railroad  oppress  the  people,  charging  high 
rates,  giving  poor  service,  the  balance  will  fall. 
If  the  people  oppress  the  railroad,  bidding  it 
carry  traffic  at  a  loss,  hampering  it  with  needless 
restrictions,  the  buyer  is  hindered.  If  Wall 
Street  war  with  the  railroads,  or  the  railroad- 
kings  abuse  their  power  over  Wall  Street,  then, 
too,  the  railroads  will  be  cutoff  from  the  springs 
of  capital,  and  again  the  buyer  will  have  to  cry 
a  halt.  Prosperity  cannot  go  on  unless  there 
be  coordination. 

It  is  a  good  time  to  think  of  these  matters, 
having  in  mind  the  disasters  of  last  year  and  the 
promise  of  the  hour.  A  boom  is  not  prosperity, 
though  it  often  is  the  material  evidence  of 
prosperity.  True  prosperity,  if  we  are  to  have 
it,  must  be  founded  on  knowledge,  on  confidence 
in  our  Government  and  institutions,  on  honesty. 
The   real    foundation    of    prosperity    is    the 


honest  investor,  for  he  supplies  the  funds 
that  make  possible  the  wholesale  buying 
of  industrial  products  by  the  biggest  buyers 
in  the  market. 

It  is  no  time  for  a  boom,  either  in  industries 
or  in  stocks.  While  money  seems  plentiful, 
and  the  crops  were  good,  and  the  political 
horizon  is  fair,  and  we  seem  to  have  almost 
reached  an  end  of  the  reign  of  terror  in  the 
corporations,  there  remain  many  reasons  for 
caution.  Not  the  least  of  them  is  the  tariff 
discussion  that  is  likely  to  continue  through 
the  next  session  of  Congress.  Even  more 
immediate  is  the  continued  high  cost  of  living, 
which  shows  no  sign  of  abatement.  In  fact, 
many  students  are  of  the  opinion  that,  if 
prosperity  comes  back  in  1909,  the  people  will 
resume  the  extravagance  that  led  to  the 
collapse  of  1907.  It  is  no  time  for  extrava- 
gance. The  wounds  of  last  year  are  barely 
healed;  and  if  caution  is  thrown  to  the  wnds 
many  of  them  will  be  reopened. 
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THERE  is  a  great  army  of  people  who 
have  no  right  to  become  investors. 
I  used  to  believe  that  any  man  or 
woman  who  had  saved  up  $500  and  saw  no 
immediate  use  for  it  in  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life  should  invest  it  in  securities.  Perhaps 
I  wrote  that  opinion,  and  published  it.  Now 
I  think  it  is  a  mistake,  and  a  mistake  that  may 
cause  considerable  trouble  to  many  of  the 
])eople  most  sensitive  to  financial  trouble, 
namely  the  people  of  small  means. 

Too  many  letters  come  to  this  office  asking 
advice  about  buying  stocks  on  a  capital  of 
$500  or  less.  It  may  be  all  right  for  a  man  in 
ordinary  business  circumstances  to  invest  this 
small  amount  of  capital,  even  though  it  be 
all  he  has;  but  it  becomes  increasingly  evident 
that  this  investment,  if  successful,  is  apt  to 
lead  such  a  man  into  speculation.  The  bigger 
investor,  generally  better  trained  and  better 
versed  in  the  science  of  using  money,  is  con- 
tent to  make  4^  per  cent,  on  his  capital  in  the 
form  of  income,  and  welcomes  warmly  some 
increase  in  his  principal.  It  does  not  tempt 
him  to  try  to  get  rich  in  a  hurry.  The  smaller 
investor,  however,  is  carried  away,  in  many 


cases,  by  a  false  logic  that  finds  its  germ  in 
investment  profits. 

A  case  in  point  is  worth  recording.  An 
old  man  in  New  Hampshire,  retired,  living 
on  a  superannuation  payment,  had  $600  in 
cash  five  years  ago.  He  was  persuaded  to 
take  it  out  of  a  savings-bank  that  paid  him  only 
$21  a  year  in  interest,  and  to  buy  eight  shares 
of  United  States  Steel  preferred  stock  at 
$74  per  share.  They  paid  him  $56  in 
dividends.  He  had  the  utmost  confidence  in 
the  stock,  and  he  was  easy  in  his  mind  about  it. 

He  kept  the  stock  for  three  years.  Then  his 
adviser  wrote  to  him  and  told  him  he  had  better 
sell  it,  as  it  had  gone  up  greatly  in  price.  He 
did  this,  getting  $880  for  his  eight  shares. 
On  the  advice  of  his  friend,  he  put  this  sum 
back  into  the  savings-bank,  and  was  to  receive 
$30.80  each  year  in  interest,  instead  of  the 
$21  he  had  received  before  liis  venture  into 
the  stock  market. 

This  happened  in  1906.  It  looked  very 
good;  but  it  sowed  seeds  in  the  mind  of  the 
investor  which  have  been  coming  up  ever 
since.  About  three  months  after  the  sale  of 
the  stock,  he  wrote  to  his  adviser,  telling  him 
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that  he  wanted  to  do  it  over  again.  He 
received  a  letter  warning  him  to  leave  the 
market  alone.  His  friend  knew  the  stock 
market,  and  believed  that  it  was  a  good  time 
for  the  unskilled  investor  to  keep  under  cover. 
His  letter,  however,  did  not  persuade  the  old 
man.  Without  saying  anything  about  it,  he 
wrote  to  the  same  broker  through  whom  he  had 
bought  and  sold  before,  and  asked  him  his 
opinion. 

In  reply,  he  received  a  market  letter  every 
day,  a  document  that  looked  as  if  it  were 
typewritten.  In  it  the  banker  expressed  opin- 
ions that  were  rosy.  It  was  in  the  middle  of 
a  big  boom,  the  "Harriman  market"  of  1906. 
The  old  man,  of  course,  knew  nothing  about 
this.  He  knew  only  that  his  own  desire  to 
"do  it  again"  found  in  the  broker  a  kindred 
desire,  namely,  the  desire  to  help  him  do  it 
again. 

Naturally,  caution  took  flight.  He  bought 
five  shares  of  Union  Pacific  for  $950,  paying 
$900  down  and  promising  the  other  $50  soon, 
allowing  the  broker  to  keep  the  stock  in  the 
meantime.  With  this  arrangement  the  broker 
was  satisfied.  Within  a  few  months,  the  $50 
was  paid,  and  the  old  man  took  home  his 
stock.  He  liked  it  very  well.  It  paid  him 
S50  a  year  in  dividends;  and  he  fully  expected 
to  sell  it  again  some  day  for  a  lot  of  money. 

He  held  it  for  a  while.  Then  the  panic  came. 
He  said  it  did  not  matter;  he  believed  in  the 
future  of  the  stock,  and  intended  to  keep  it. 
He  did  keep  it  until  he  saw  his  principal  go 
down  below  his  original  $600.  Then  he 
began  to  get  anxious.  It  worried  him  as  dollar 
after  dollar  slipped  away  in  the  bad  days 
of  early  October,  1907.  It  only  took  a  few 
days  to  persuade  him  that  his  faith  had  been 
misplaced.  He  saw  ruin  ahead  for  everything. 
Desperately  he  wrote  to  his  broker,  sending 
the  stock  for  immediate  sale.  It  went  at 
S105  per  share,  a  total  of  $525  for  the  lot.  He 
took  that  money  and  put  it  into  the  savings- 
bank.     It  is  still  there. 

This  is  a  true  and  simple  story.  When  he 
told  me  his  story,  last  March,  he  wanted 
advice  as  to  how  to  make  another  investment 
to  get  back  some  of  the  money  that  he  claimed 
he  had  lost.  I  felt  certain  that  he  could  do  it, 
but  I  reflected  a  long  time  and  then  wrote  to  him 
to  leave  it  alone.  I  pointed  out  that  his 
increased  income  during  the  long  time  that  he 
had  been  holding,  stocks  had  more  than  made 
up  his  loss  of  $75  from  his  original  $600.     I 


told  him  that  he  was  lucky  to  have  gained 
so  much  valuable  experience  at  so  little  cost; 
and  that  was  the  truth. 

I  will  not  advise  investors  of  this  class  to 
buy  any  securities  that  have  in  them  the  first 
elements  of  speculation.  Any  man  or  woman 
of  small  means  who  writes  seeking  "an  invest- 
ment for  $500  which  will  yield  more  than  the 
savings-banks  and  give  me  a  chance  for  increase 
in  principal"  has  to  demonstrate,  before  advice 
is  given,  that  he  or  she  understands  investment, 
can  afford  to  tie  up  the  money,  and  is,  in  general, 
flt  to  be  a  recruit  in  the  great  army  of 
investors. 

For  such  a  man  as  the  old  man  of  New 
Hampshire  there  are  two  alternatives:  first, 
the  savings-bank;  second,  standard  bonds, 
preferably  municipal  issues,  or  unlisted  bonds 
of  the  best  class. 

I  would  rather  see  a  man  of  this  class  buy 
a  block  of  municipal  bonds  to  net  him  4  per 
cent.,  and  hold  them  through  a  great  boom 
year  without  making  a  single  cent  out  of  their 
principal,  than  see  him  buy  a  block  of  good 
listed  bonds  and  make  a  10  per  cent,  profit 
on  his  principal.  I  beheve  it  would  pay  him, 
in  the  long  run,  unless  he  be  a  man  of  a  pecu- 
liarly well-balanced  mind. 

The  natural  place  for  small  sums  in  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New 
Hampshire,  or  Vermont  is  the  savings-bank; 
and  I  do  not  advise  withdrawals  from  the 
banks  in  these  states  except  when  the  funds 
have  grown  to  a  respectable  size  and  the 
depositor  is  fitted,  either  by  position,  income, 
or  experience,  to  become  an  intelligent  investor 
in  securities.  In  many  other  states,  the 
savings-banks  are  not  as  safe  as  good  mort- 
gage bonds,  and  in  some  states  I  would 
rather  hold  even  fair  bonds  or  very  good 
stocks  than  have  money  in  the  savings-banks. 
This  is  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  laws 
in  these  various  states.  Some  states  have  no 
savings-bank  laws  at  all,  while  others  have 
laws  that  are  almost  worse  than  useless.  In 
such  cases,  small  investors  may  be  encouraged 
to  buy  good  securities,  even  when  it  might 
be  more  convenient  for  them  to  have  their 
money  on  deposit. 

The  municipal  bond  field  is  excellent  for 
such  people.  They  can  buy  the  bonds  of 
their  own  cities  or  towns,  or  townships  or 
counties.  These  securities  generally  come  in 
small  blocks,  $100  and  multiples,  and  even, 
in   many   cases,    in   lots   of   $10.     They    arc 
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tax-free.  They  pay  interest  regularly,  and  they 
are  not  exposed  to  any  great  extent  to  Wall 
Street  fluctuations.  If  there  are  any  of  them 
to  be  had  at  all,  the  local  savings-bank  or 
state  or  national  bank  can  generally  find  them 
for  a  buyer.  In  larger  towns,  where  there  are 
brokers,  the  bonds  can  be  bought  through  them. 

If  there  are  no  local  bonds  at  fair  prices, 
dealers  in  the  bigger  towns  and  cities  generally 
have  a  great  variety  of  such  bonds,  issued  by 
towns  or  municipalities  in  the  various  states. 
In  Ohio,  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Columbus, 
and  Toledo  bankers  can  supply  a  wide  choice 
of  bonds  from  all  over  Ohio,  in  small  amounts 
and  tax-free.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  Pittsburgh 
brokers  carry  them  in  stock.  No  matter  in 
what  state  you  live,  the  big  bankers  of  New 
York  or  Boston  or  Philadelphia  can  always 
give  you  a  list  ®f  bonds  of  this  kind  made  in 
your  state,  and  tell  you  the  price,  and  sell  you 
the  bonds  that  you  may  pick  out. 

To  people  of  this  class,  as  to  many  of  the 
class  which  is  really  justified  in  going  into  the 
listed  market,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  lay  down 
a  general  rule  about  making  a  connection  with 
a  banking-house.  I  think  that  a  good,  honest, 
and  fair  banker  is  one  of  the  most  important 
helps  in  the  making  of  investments.  This 
point  has  often  been  emphasized  in  these 
articles,  and  it  will  be  emphasized  over  and 
over  again. 

When  you  have  your  first  dealings  with  a 
banker,  go  to  work  on  the  theory  that  he  is 
to  be  your  regular  banker;  that  you  will  always 
go  back  to  him  in  future,  no  matter  what 
you  want  to  do.  Perhaps  the  first  time  you 
go  to  him  you  may  only  want  to  buy  a  $500 
municipal  bond.  You  do  not  know  what 
the  next  deal  will  be;  but  choose  your  banker 
with  the  idea  that  he  will  handle  it,  no  matter 
what  it  may  be.  Perhaps  it  will  be  to  sell 
your  bonds  or  to  buy  you  some  stocks  or 
to  change  your  investments  from  municipals 
into  railroad  bonds. 

Choose  a  banker,  then,  whom  you  can  trust. 
Use  all  diligence  in  finding  out  about  him.  The 
readers'  service  department  of  this  magazine  will 
tell  you,  in  general  terms,  the  standing  of  any 
banker  in  the  financial  world,  how  long  he  has 
done  business,  the  classes  of  securities  in 
which  he  usually  deals,  and  whether  his  repu- 
tation is  good.  Your  own  local  bank  can  tell 
you,  on  short  notice,  whether  or  not  a  certain 
bond-house  or  banking-house  is  fit  for  you 
to  have  dealings  with. 


If  you  do  not  know  how  to  send  money,  how 
to  get  a  bond  registered  in  your  name,  how  to 
collect  interest,  etc, —  the  hundred  little  details 
of  the  trade  —  have  your  banker  tell  you. 
Perhaps  he  has  a  little  book  in  which  all  this 
elementary  matter  is  set  forth.  If  not,  he 
will  send  you  a  letter. 

When  you  seek  to  do  business  with  a  good 
solid  banking-house,  get  a  letter  of  introduction 
if  you  can  from  someone  who  knows  the  banker, 
or  from  your  own  banker,  in  your  town.  This 
is  not  always  necessary,  but  many  of  the  best 
banking-houses  want  to  know  something 
about  their  customers. 

It  is  really  very  simple,  this  getting  in  touch 
with  a  banking-house.  They  are  there  for 
that  purpose.  If  you  do  not  know  how  to  go 
about  it,  write  to  them  and  ask.  You  will 
get  a  frank  and  cordial  letter  of  advice,  which 
will  cost  you  nothing. 

Once  more,  let  me  emphasize  the  importance 
of  the  small  investor  and  the  savings-bank 
depositor  avoiding  the  pitfalls  spread  for  his 
feet  by  the  hundreds  of  "syndicates,"  "invest- 
ment bureaus,"  "debenture  corporations,"  and 
other  vulture-like  agents  that  to-day  flood 
the  mails  of  a  too  lenient  postal  service  with 
pseudo-investment  literature.  Mining  stocks, 
stocks  of  new  inventions,  so-called  bonds  of 
speculative  plantation  ventures  in  Mexico, 
South  America,  Nicaragua,  or  elsewhere, 
allotments  of  land  holdings  in  Canada  —  a 
thousand  and  one  alluring  prospects  flaunt 
themselves  in  the  daily  papers  of  the  country 
and  sneak  through  the  mails  to  reach  men 
and  women  in  their  homes.  It  is  well  to 
beware  of  them. 

Take  this  for  granted  —  that  no  man  sells  a 
true  business  security  at  bargain  prices  unless 
he  is  obliged  to  do  it.  There  are  thousands 
of  business  men  in  this  country  willing  and 
eager  to  take  up  and  exploit  and  develop 
every  legitimate,  safe,  sound  business  venture. 
Therefore  it  is  folly  to  believe  the  glowing 
prospectus  that  oft'ers  you  "  100  per  cent,  sure 
profit  in  a  perfectly  legitimate  enterprise." 

Beware,  especially,  of  the  securities  that  are 
oft'ered  to  you  and  described  as  "safe  as  a 
government  bond  and  yielding  you  much  higher 
revenue."  I  think  I  could  make  you,  off-hand, 
a  list  of  more  than  a  hundred  companies  whose 
securities  have  come  out  within  the  past  two 
years  and  that  to-day  are  either  gone  entirely 
or  are  now  in  the  hands  of  receivers. 

C.  M.  K. 
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SOME  years  ago,  it  occurred  to  a  lawyer 
who  was  solicitous  about  the  education 
of  a  five-year-old  son  that,  while  his 
ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  insurance  and 
his  property  might  enable  his  wife  and  son  to 
live  comfortably  in  case  of  his  death,  it  would 
leave  little  to  pay  school  or  college  bills. 

He  sent  for  three  life  insurance  agents, 
explained  the  situation  to  them,  and  asked 
each  of  them  to  submit  a  plan  in  writing  which 
he  might  look  over  at  his  leisure. 

The  first  agent  advised  him  to  buy  a  ten- 
thousand-dollar,  twenty-year  endowment- 
policy  which,  at  his  age  (30),  would  cost  $500 
a  year.  The  advantage  of  this  policy,  the  agent 
e.xplaincd,  was  that  if  the  father  died  at  any 
time  within  the  twenty-year  period  of  the 
policy  —  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  boy 
would  be  twenty-five  —  there  would  be  ten 
thousand  dollars  of  insurance  money  to  finish 
paying  the  education  bills.  If  the  father  lived 
until  the  termination  of  the  policy,  he  would 
receive  the  ten-thousand-dollar  endowment 
which,  the  agent  pointed  out,  would  be  a 
useful  aid  to  the  young  man  in  beginning 
his  career. 

The  second  agent  suggested  that  the  best 
thing  for  the  lawyer  to  do  was  to  take  an 
ordinary,  level-premium  life-policy  to  cost 
$240  a  year  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  While  the 
expense  of  educating  the  boy  was  going  on,  the 
insurance,  if  this  policy  were  chosen,  would 
not  cost  as  much  as  under  the  endowment 
plan.  And,  although  it  would  continue  after 
the  boy's  education  was  completed,  it  would 
not  be  burdensome  to  carry  after  that  ex- 
pense was  done.  Moreover,  $10,000,  the 
agent  said,  would  not  come  amiss  to  the 
boy  nor  to  his  mother,  no  matter  when  the 
father  died. 

The  third  agent  advised  the  lawyer  to  buy  a 
ten-thousand-dollar,  twenty-year  term-policy 
—  a  kind  of  insurance  which,  at  that  time, 
was  Httle  used.  It  would  cost  $135  a  year  for 
twenty  years,  and  after  that  both  the  insurance 
iiand  the  expense  would  stop.  There  would  be 
no  $10,000  for  anyone  unless  the  lawyer  died 


within  the  twenty-year  period.  The  agent 
recommended  this  policy  because  it  was  the 
cheapest  that  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the 
lawyer's  situation. 

To  the  first  agent,  the  lawyer  repUed  that, 
while  no  doubt  it  would  be  convenient  for  his 
son  to  begin  his  career  with  $10,000,  he  could 
not  afford  to  pay  the  school  bills  and  the  $500 
a  year  besides. 

To  the  second,  he  said  that  he  believed  in  the 
kind  of  life  insurance  recommended,  that  it 
was  the  kind  he  had  bought  to  protect  his  wife, 
but  that  he  did  not  wish  to  increase  his  insur- 
ance more  than  he  was  obliged  to,  or  for  a  longer 
period  than  was  necessary  to  make  sure  of  his 
son's  education. 

He  bought  the  policy  which  the  third  agent 
offered. 

This  story  is  not  told  to  prove  that  a  term- 
.  policy  is  a  better  policy  than  one  issued  upon  the 
annual-payment  life  plan.  The  different  forms 
of  life  insurance  cannot  be  compared  absolutely, 
any  more  than  it  is  possible  to  determine  which 
is  better,  a  horse  or  a  cow.  It  depends  on 
what  it  is  for. 

The  term-insurance  was,  then,  the  best  policy 
for  the  specific  purpose  that  the  lawyer  had  in 
view.  Since  then,  however,  a  policy  has  been 
made  to  cover  just  such  situations. 

Taking  the  case  given  above  as  an  example, 
and  supposing  that  the  boy  needed  $1,000 
a  year  for  his  education,  if  the  father  died  dur- 
ing the  first  year,  the  boy  would  need  $20,000 
to  complete  his  studies.  If  the  father  died  dur- 
ing the  second  year,  he  would  need  $19,000, 
and  so  on.  A  twenty-thousand-dollar,  one-year 
term-policy  at  the  age  of  thirty  costs  about 
$240.  A  nineteen-thousand-dollar,  one-year 
term-policy  at  the  age  of  thirty-one  costs 
$227.62,  and  so  on  down.  The  new  policy 
known  as  the  educational-fund  policy  has 
all  this  worked  into  one  contract,  but  the 
premiums  stipulated  are  a  little  lower  than 
the  explanation  above  would  indicate,  because 
in  these  calculations  no  allowance  has  been 
made  for  interest. 

The  rates  for  the  lawyer  whose  case  we  have 
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Year  Premiums  Year 

I $209.17  II 

2 205.38  12 

3 201.16  13 

4 196.91  14 

S 192-13  15 

6 187.15  16 

7 181.62  17 

8 175-70  18 

9 164.46  19 

10 157-25  20 


been  discussing,  if  this  policy  had  been  in  effect 
then,  would  have  been: 

The  Cost  of  an  Educational-Fund  Policy  at  Age  30 

Premiums 

.  S149-63 

.  141.07 

.  131.88 

•  121.54 

.  IIO.I5 

■  97-41 

.  82.97 

66.44 

-  47-40 

25.42 

A  thousand  dollars  a  year,  which  these 
premiums  pay  for,  is,  of  course,  a  rather  liberal 
allowance.  Smaller  policies  for  a  shorter  time 
require  a  much  smaller  premium..  For 
example,  a  five-hundred-dollar-a-year  policy 
to  cover  a  twelve-year  period  would  cost  $69.98 
for  the  first  year  and  $9. 1 2  for  the  twelfth. 

There  are  two  advantages  which  the  educa- 
tional-fund policy  possesses  over  the  term- 
insurance  purchased  by  the  lawyer  for  his 
purpose.  The  first  is  that  the  amount  receiv- 
able in  case  of  the  father's  death  varies  in  pro- 
portion to  the  length  of  the  period  of  education 
left.  If  the  lawyer  had  died  when  his  son 
was  six  years  old,  his  term-policy  would  have 
yielded  $10,000  to  last  until  the  boy's  education 
was  over.  If  the  lawyer  had  had  an  educa- 
tional-fund policy,  and  had  died  when  the  boy 
was  six,  there  would  have  been  $19,000  avail- 
able for  education. 

The  other  advantage  is  that,  as  the  expense 
of  educating  the  boy  grows  with  his  advancing 
age,  the  premiums  on  the  educational-fund 
policy  diminish  and  somewhat  ease  the  burden. 
The  premiums  of  the  term-policy,  of  course, 
remain  the  same.  The  actual  amount  of 
money  paid  in  premiums  is  about  the  same  for 
the  two  policies.  Under  the  one  designed  to 
insure  education,  the  company  is  obligated, 
upon  the  father's  death,  to  pay  the  beneficiary 
the  amount  necessary  for  that  purpose  —  from 
$20,000  down  to  $1,000.  Under  the  term- 
policy,  the  company  contracts  upon  the  father's 
death  to  pay  $10,000,  whether  at  that  time  the 
child  is  six  years  old  and  needs  more  than  that 
sum, or  whether  he  is  twenty-two  and  needs  less. 
The  one  is  prepared  to  meet  this  particular 
.situation.     The  other  is  not. 

In  the  educational-fund  policy,  the  contract 
states  that,  if  the  child  dies  before  the 
father,  he   may   have   the  fund    go   to  some 


one  else,  or  he  may  change  his  pohcy  to  some 
other  kind. 

This  policy,  which  has  been  on  the  market 
only  a  few  months,  is  the  invention  of  a  New 
York  company  and  has  received,  therefore, 
as  a  condition  of  its  issue,  the  approval  of  the 
New  York  Insurance  Department. 

There  is  another  form  of  policy  recently 
devised  to  meet  a  special  condition.  The 
disposition  of  the  money  to  be  received  from 
the  life  insurance  company  at  their  death  is  a 
source  of  great  concern  to  many  men.  They 
are  afraid  that  their  heirs  will  lose  it  in  unwise 
investments.  To  meet  this  condition,  a 
monthly-income  policy  has  lately  been  issued. 
It  provides  that,  upon  the  policy-holder's  death, 
the  beneficiary  shall  receive,  instead  of  a  lump 
sum,  monthly  instalments  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years.  This  method  of  payment  will 
effectually  prevent  any  sudden  dissipation  of  the 
life-insurance  funds.  If  the  beneficiary  is 
unused  to  investing  money  and  is  likely  to  take 
bad  advice  from  financial  pirates  with  plausible, 
get-rich-quick  schemes,  the  trustee  work  which 
the  company  does  under  the  terms  of  this  instal- 
ment policy  is  a  valuable  service.  The  policy 
was  designed  to  take  care  of  beneficiaries  with 
no  financial  experience,  and  it  is  suited  to  its 
purpose. 

The  premium  rates  for  the  instalment  policies 
are  based  upon  the  same  mortality  tables  and 
calculations  as  the  more  ordinary  forms.  The 
twenty-five-doUar-a-month  instalment  policy 
is  equivalent  to  a  life-policy  for  $4,385.  Instead 
of  this  lump  sum,  the  company  will  pay  the 
beneficiary  $25  a  month  for  twenty  years,  or 
a  total  of  $6,000.  This  is  a  return  of  between 
3  and  3 J  per  cent.,  which,  considering  the  fact 
that  the  money  is  safe  and  untaxed,  is  a  reason- 
able return.  The  policy  has  also  the  advantage 
of  paying  the  money  in  a  manner  well  adapted 
to  the  uses  of  the  majority  of  women  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  conducting  a  household  on 
a  definite  amount  per  month. 

For  a  beneficiary  able  to  invest  money 
profitably,  the  instalment  fund  is  not  a  good 
policy,  for  it  takes  away  the  opportunity  of 
profitable  investment.  Or,  if  the  beneficiary  is 
expected  to  live  on  the  income  of  the  insurance 
money,  the  instalment  fund  is  not  advisable 
because  it  uses  up  the  principal  in  twenty  years. 
But  it  is  suited  to  a  large  class  of  beneficiaries 
who  have  not  the  knowledge  necessary  to  keep 
their  principal  safe  and  at  the  same  time  to 
make  it  earn  4  or  5  per  cent. 
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There  is  a  modification  of  this  policy  based 
upon  the  expected  length  of  life  of  the  bene- 
ficiary as  well  as  upon  that  of  the  policy-holder. 
For  a  somewhat  larger  yearly  premium  it 
guarantees  the  monthly  payment  from  the 
time  of  the  policy-holder's  death  until  the 
death  of  the  beneficiary,  whether  it  be  in 
twenty  years  or  forty.  But  in  both  policies 
it  is  provided  that,  if  the  beneficiary  dies 
before  the  twenty  years  are  up,  the  remaining 
instalments  of  the  twenty-year  period  are  paid 
to  the  beneficiaries,  heirs,  or  estate. 


The  instalment  policy  and  the  modifica- 
tion of  it  have  been  recently  put  upon  the 
market  by  the  same  company.  There  is  a 
policy  of  a  similar  nature  issued  by  another 
company  which  antedates  them  somewhat. 
The  chief  difference  between  the  policies  of  the 
two  companies  is  that  under  one  the  payments 
arc  made  month  by  month  and  are  all  uniform 
in  amount,  while  under  the  other  the  first 
payment  is  much  larger  than  any  of  the  others, 
which  are  uniform  but  are  paid  yearly  instead 
of  monthly. 
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AN  EFFORT  TO  ADAPT  TEACHING  TO  THE  REAL  CONDITIONS  OF  MODERN  LIFE 

BY 

DR.  C  HANFORD  HENDERSON 


THE  problem  of  teaching  our  children 
is  like  the  poor  —  it  is  always  with  us! 
Let  us  admit  that  in  the  name  of 
education  we  have  done  many  foolish  things; 
that  we  are  still  doing  them,  and  even  that  we 
shall  continue  to  do  them.  But  let  us  be 
honest  —  even  if  it  lay  us  open  to  the  charge 
of  being  optimists  —  and  quickly  add  that  the 
foolish  things  were  once  wise,  or  at  least  were 
prompted  by  a  wise  motive.  The  foolishness 
creeps  in  when  plans  once  wise  cease  to  be  so 
by  ceasing  to  fit  the  given  conditions.  This,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  what  has  happened  in  education. 
Modern  life  is  quite  unlike  anything  that 
has  ever  gone  before  it.  The  modern  man  is 
a  totally  new  product.  And  not  only  is  he 
new,  but  he  is  unstable.  He  is  still  in  the 
making.  iNo  sooner  have  we  analyzed  him 
and  catalogued  his  qualities  than  he  changes 
into  something  else,  and  our  analysis  is  quite 
without  value.  One  need  not  marvel,  then, 
that  education,  which  seeks  to  offer  a  process 
by  which  the  social  ideal  is  to  be  realized, 
should  constantly  lag  behind,  should  constantly 
wear  that  belated  look  which  makes  our  so- 
called  practical  friends  so  impatient  of  it  and  of 
its  votaries.  Even  for  an  adult  it  is  difficult 
to  keep  modern,  for  the  current  of  events  sweeps 
so  rapidly  over  the  planet.  For  education  it 
is  still  more  difficult,  since  it  must  realize  a 
goal  that  is  forever  vanishing. 


It  happens  just  now  that  the  schools  are 
under  a  particularly  heavy  fire  of  criticism. 
The  discrepancy  between  what  they  offer  and 
what  modern  life  requires  is  felt  to  be  unneces- 
sarily great.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  most 
severe  criticism  comes  froih  those  who  know 
least  about  the  schools.  It  is  the  closet  philos- 
opher who  best  knows  how  the  thing  ought 
to  be  done,  but  he  persistently  refuses  to  lend 
a  hand  in  the  doing.  There  are  few  parents, 
perhaps,  who  do  not  in  their  secret  souls  believe 
that  without  half  trying  they  could  do  better 
work  than  the  majority  of  teachers  are  now 
doing.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  parents 
refrain  from  the  experiment  of  trying,  and 
continue  to  depute  the  work  to  others. 

It  is  worth  remembering,  then,  that  the 
practical,  every-day  work  of  education  must  be 
done  by  the  teachers  now  in  the  field  or  else 
left  quite  undone.  This  last  alternative  is 
regarded  by  some  of  our  more  radical  philos- 
ophers as  no  great  calamity.  Struck  by  the 
grave  defects  of  the  present  school,  they  would 
be  for  sweeping  the  whole  institution  quite 
away  and  starting  out  afresh.  There  are 
moments  when  we  all  take  this  extreme  view. 
But,  as  one  works  in  every-day  education,  one 
realizes  that  its  agents  may  be  broken  reeds, 
and  that  its  processes  may  be  shot  through 
with  faults,  and  yet  that,  until  something  better 
turns  up,  these  same  agents  and  processes  must 
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be  utilized  as  best  we  may.  My  own  feeling 
deepens  that  the  educational  remedy  is  not 
lightly  to  toss  aside  past  experience  and 
attempt  a  wholly  new  structure.  No  house- 
cleaning,  however  thorough,  can  put  the 
schools  in  order  for  more  than  a  trivial  moment 
of  time.  The  remedy  seems  to  me  to  be  more 
profound  and  more  continuous  than  that. 
It  is  to  keep  the  schools  in  touch  with  modern 
life,  with  our  resourceful,  palpitating,  radiant 
modern  life,  and  to  make  the  adaptation  a 
daily  process.  In  a  word,  the  educational 
process  must  be  fluid  if  it  is  to  serve  a  life 
which  —  let  us  say  it  with  gratitude  —  is 
wonderfully  fluid. 

Just  now,  the  current  adaptation  in  advanced 
education  is  the  taking  of  the  schools  outdoors. 
This  movement  is  not  simply  a  vagary  of  a 
few  radical  schoolmasters  but  something  much 
more  fundamental.  It  is  an  attempt  to  meet 
the  conditions  of  modern  life.  In  olden  days, 
the  schools  were  properly  academic.  The 
intellectual  life,  in  somewhat  abstract  and 
condensed  form,  was  needed  as  a  corrective 
to  the  too  great  objectivity  of  the  days.  We 
were  poor,  and  daily  life  was  simple.  In 
nearly  every  home  the  children  shared  the 
lighter  tasks  of  house  and  garden  and  farm. 
The  cities  were  hardly  full-grown  towns;  the 
towns  were  little  more  than  villages;  the  farms 
were  on  the  frontier  of  an  unexplored  wilder- 
ness. Children  brought  up  in  such  an  environ- 
ment had  their  manual  training,  their  nature 
work,  their  forestry,  their  domestic  science 
quite  at  first  hand.  In  point  of  genuineness, 
such  work  exceeded  some  of  our  modern 
systematized  substitutes.  Looking  back,  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  homely  world  of  actual 
work  and  experience  developed  a  very  sound 
intelligence,  one  that  in  some  respects  may 
properly  serve  as  a  model  for  our  modern  eft'ort. 
But  it  was  an  intelligence  of  rather  limited 
calibre.  It  could  deal  with  special  cases,  with 
the  concrete,  but  it  lacked  sweep  and  generaliz- 
ing power.  The  mission  of  the  school  was  to 
add  the  corrective  of  more  abstract  study. 

One  may  note  this  same  situation  in  many 
of  the  newer  settlements  of  the  South  and  West. 
To  a  New  Englander,  the  frontier  curriculum 
looks  old-fashioned,  "  in  the  air,"  and  altogether 
ill-advised.  But  frequently  it  serves  the  pur- 
pose better  than  a  more  modern  curriculum 
might. 

In  our  older  and  richer  communities,  on  the 
Other  hand,  modern  life  has  become  much  less 


concrete  and  objective,  much  less  at  first-hand. 
More  servants,  greater  division  of  labor,  the 
deputing  of  many  homely  tasks  to  special 
agents,  all  tend  to  separate  our  children  from 
the  wholesome  realities  of  every-day  life.  When 
a  people  grows  rich  too  rapidly,  the  next  genera- 
tion grows  helpless. 

The  schools  meanwhile  added  to  this 
abstractness  by  maintaining  their  original 
remoteness  from  daily  life.  The  result,  it 
seems  to  me,  has  been  the  development  of  an 
intelligence  of  considerable  power,  but  marred 
by  the  grave  defect  of  leaving  its  possessor 
distinctly  helpless  when  face  to  face  with  every- 
day demands.  Children  brought  up  under 
this  regime  are  rather  interesting  in  the  drawing- 
room.  They  can  talk  with  some  show  of 
intelligence  about  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 
By  the  time  they  reach  sixteen  they  have  a 
distinct  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  Hamlet 
feigned  madness.  But  they  appear  to  much  less 
advantage  when  it  comes  to  living  with  them. 

Modern  education  is  an  attempt  to  remedy 
this  defect  by  turning  to  wholesome,  concrete 
affairs.  It  began  with  nature  study  and  has 
gradually  added  the  arts  and  occupations  of  the 
new  curriculum.  It  was  only  natural  to  make 
mistakes.  In  the  nature  work,  for  example, 
the  children  were  taught  too  much  about  nature, 
and  were  not  sufficiently  brought  into  genuine 
vital  touch  with  her  beautiful  daily  processes. 
They  were  on  the  outside.  I  conceive  this 
modern  movement,  the  taking  of  the  schools 
outdoors,  to  be  a  necessary  attempt  to  correct 
the  insincerity  and  unreality  which  attached  to 
much  of  the  earlier  work. 

The  plan  is  simple  enough,  and  in  some 
respects  is  less  costly  than  the  older  plan  which 
it  supplants.  But  in  America,  it  almost  seems 
as  if  the  simple,  inexpensive  things  were  solely 
within  reach  of  the  rich.  Only  the  rich  go 
hatless  throughout  the  long  beautiful  summer, 
sleep  outdoors,  wear  the  minimum  clothing. 
In  many  communities,  only  the  children  of  the 
rich  are  allowed  to  go  barefoot,  to  wear  scanty 
clothing,  to  be  taught  under  the  trees. 

The  modern  outdoor  school  combines  this 
wholesome,  self-reliant,  objective,  outdoor  life 
with  a  sound  intellectual  and  spiritual  atmos- 
phere. Wc  are  all  familiar  with  one  aspect  of  it 
—  the  summer  camp.  There  arc  few  boys  who 
have  not  spent  one  or  more  summers  at  such  a 
camp;  few  adults  interested  in  education  who 
have  not  visited  them,  or  read  their  attractive 
leaflets,  or  talked  at  first  hand  with  masters 
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or  boys  who  have  been  in  residence.  It  is 
significant  that  the  greater  number  of  these 
camps  are  in  New  England,  that  is  to  say,  in 
just  that  section  of  America  where  Hfe  has 
become  most  abstract  and  most  in  need  of  the 
leaven  of  objectivity  and  reaUty.  It  seems  to 
me  still  more  significant  that  in  yet  older  com- 
munities in  England,  at  Abbotsholme  and 
Bedale  —  in  Germany,  at  Ilsenburg,  Hau- 
binda,  and  Bieberstein  —  in  France  and  in 
Switzerland,  the  scheme  of  outdoor  schools 
should  have  been  first  developed.  The  success 
of  these  schools  has  led  to  the  establishment  of 
many  similar  institutions. 

Here  in  America  we  have  also  had  our 
pioneers.  The  Messrs.  Thatcher  in  California, 
the  late  Mr.  Paul  Ransome  in  Florida  and  the 
Adirondacks,  Dr.  Runnely  at  LaPorte,  and 
others  have  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  attain 
a  sturdy  physical  life  without  sacrifice  of 
scholarship. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  all  these  out- 
door schools  are  alike.  In  reality  they  have 
only  two  points  in  common  —  they  cultivate 
fresh  air  and  they  prepare  for  college.  But  in 
all  other  details  they  are  as  unlike  as  are  the 
numerous  summer  camps  which  appear  to  have 
been  their  logical  predecessors.  It  can  readily 
be  understood  that  the  particular  ideals  of  the 
headmaster  and  the  resources  of  the  neighbor- 
hood give  such  schools  a  very  individual  and 
local  color.  In  writing  about  them,  I  have 
in  mind  a  recently  established  school  in  south- 
ern California  which  may  serve  as  a  type. 
As  the  masters  at  this  school  all  come  from  a 
New  England  summer  camp,  their  problem  is 
the  problem  of  adapting  proven  features  to  a 
slightly  different  environment  rather  than  the 
problem  of  breaking  altogether  new  ground. 
Southern  California  was  chosen  because  its 
wonderful  climate  allows  a  genuine  outdoor  life 
throughout  the  year,  and  its  varied  resources 
offer  an  education  in  themselves.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  have  a  large  estate,  for  while,  as 
Emerson  says,  the  farms  belong  to  Smith  and 
Brown  and  Robinson,  the  landscape  belongs 
to  no  man.  But  as  all  things  are  so  big  in 
California,  it  must  not  be  thought  entirely 
greedy  that  the  school  should  have  about  a 
thousand  acres.  Much  of  this  large  domain 
will  remain  an  open  playground.  Part  of  it 
is  being  converted  into  gardens,  orchard, 
farcst,  and  grain  field.  The  buildings  are  large 
and  simple,  but  as  beautiful  as  an  excellent 
architect  can  make  them.     In  order  to  live  the 


simple  life  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  either  ugly 
or  uncomfortable.  The  large  living  hall  has 
a  big  open  fireplace.  The  whole  building 
will  be  heated  with  hot  water.  There  are 
jjlenty  of  bathrooms,  in  addition  to  the  open- 
air  showers.  This  main  building  serves  for 
the  meals,  lessons,  music,  chapel,  and  general 
social  life  of  the  school. 

The  boys  will  all  sleep  outside.  They  are 
divided  into  groups.  A  typical  group  consists 
of  a  master  and  ten  boys.  They  occupy  a 
separate  sleeping-bungalow.  It  has  a  sitting- 
room,  with  open  fireplace,  six  sleeping-sheds, 
a  bathroom,  and  a  storeroom. 

The  stable  is  an  important  adjunct  to  such  a 
school.  Each  master  and  boy  has  his  own 
horse,  which  he  feeds  and  cares  for.  This 
work  is  not  only  wholesome,  but  it  also  turns 
the  boys  into  excellent  horsemen,  and  makes 
possible  many  interesting  outings  to  mountains, 
desert,  and  sea.  At  this  particular  school  there 
are  between  twenty  and  thirty  horses,  and  the 
experiment  is  being  made  of  providing  a  horse 
without  extra  charge. 

The  daily  routine  runs  somewhat  as  follows: 
The  boys  turn  out  at  half-past  six.  At  seven 
they  have  cocoa  and  toast.  Then  they  make 
their  beds  and  report  to  chapel  at  a  quarter  of 
eight.  From  eight  to  quarter-past  ten  there 
are  three  school  periods  of  forty-five  minutes 
each.  The  little  boys  have  all  their  lessons 
during  these  periods  —  English,  French,  and 
number  work.  Breakfast  comes  at  half-past 
ten.  At  eleven  the  boys  clean  their  horses  and 
the  stable,  following  up  the  process  with  an 
outdoor  shower  for  themselves.  From  twelve 
to  quarter-past  two  there  are  three  more  school 
periods  of  forty-five  minutes  each  and  then 
a  lunch  of  fruit  and  cake.  During  this  second 
school  period,  the  little  boys  have  music, 
drawing,  manual  training,  and  gardening. 
Sewing  and  cooking  are  planned  for  one  or  two 
afternoons  a  week. 

The  school-day  covers  six  periods.  The 
older  boys  have  five  lessons  each  day  and 
occupy  the  other  period  in  study.  During  the 
four  years  of  the  preparatory  course,  they  have 
English,  Latin,  French,  Elementary  German, 
History,  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Laboratory 
Physics,  and  at  the  end  are  ready  for  any 
American  college.  This  preparatory  course 
has  been  made  as  simple  as  possible,  so  that  the 
work  may  be  thorough-going,  and  there  may  be 
sufficient  time  each  day  for  the  more  gracious 
occupations  of  life. 
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The  afternoon,  from  half -past  two  to  half- 
past  five,  is  given  over  to  genuine  outdoor  life 
for  boys  and  masters  alike.  It  is  spent  in  the 
saddle,  with  a  daily  swim  when  circumstances 
permit,  or  in  voluntary  outdoor  occupations,  or 
games.  Dinner  is  at  half-past  five.  The  boys 
take  turns  in  waiting  on  the  table  at  all  the 
meals,  and  attend  to  their  own  bedrooms. 
After  dinner  there  are  games  and  talk  until  the 
study  hour  from  seven  to  nine.  The  younger 
boys  have  a  very  short  study  period  and  are  in 
bed  at  eight.  The  older  boys  have  Ahendbrod 
at  nine  —  crackers  and  milk  —  and  slip  off 
to  bed  soon  after. 

It  is  a  simple,  manly  outdoor  life,  in  which 
the  emphasis  is  placed  upon  reverence  and 
manners,  upon  clean,  sturdy  living,  upon 
physical  accomplishments,  and  sound  scholar- 
ship. The  temptation  in  such  a  school,  where 
Nature  holds  out  so  many  inviting  hands, 
is  to  fill  the  days  merely  with  a  rich  physical 
life.  But  no  boy  is  allowed  to  remain  at 
the    school    who    docs   not    show   reasonable 


improvement,  and  who  does  not  do  sound, 
honest  work. 

These  schools  are  essentially  college  prepara- 
tory schools.  I  have  not  discussed  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  curriculum  for  the  olcler  boys 
is  in  itself  wise.  That  opens  another  and  very 
large  question  —  the  wisdom  of  our  present 
college  requirements.  Given  these  require- 
ments, the  effort  has  been  made  to  have  the 
curriculum  as  broad  and  simple  as  possible, 
and  to  pay  the  price  of  college  entrance  in  a 
thorough,  honest  fashion.  Those  of  us  who 
have  tasted  the  abiding  satisfaction  of  college 
and  university  life  must  feel  that,  were  the  price 
of  entrance  twice  as  heavy  as  it  is  now,  it  would 
still  be  eminently  worth  while;  for  a  life  devoid 
of  the  vistas  opened  by  such  an  experience 
seems  very  poor  and  bare. 

Matthew  Arnold  has  said  that  religion  is 
morality  touched  with  emotion.  It  might  be 
said  that  the  object  of  these  outdoor  schools  is 
to  offer  a  sturdy,  self-reliant,  manly  life  touched 
always  with  the  divine  fire  of  the  Spirit. 
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HUNTING    HERDS    THAT    EXTENDED    OVER     HUNDREDS    OF 
AHLES.    BUFFALO    HIDES    THAT    SOLD  FOR  A  DOLLAR  APIECE 

BY 

JOHN  CLOUD  JACOBS 

In  spite  of  the  changing  attitude  of  the  public  toward  the  land,  the  trees,  the  animals,  and 
the  birds,  there  are  many  people  who  still  take  it  for  granted  that  the  gifts  of  nature  are  inex- 
haustible, that  the  land  will  be  fertile  no  matter  how  it  is  used,  that  the  forests  and  the  mines 
will  last  indefimtely,  and  that  animals  and  birds  are  in  no  danger  of  extinction.  The 
reckless  lumberman  believes  that  the  forests  will  last,  as  the  old  buffalo  hunters  believed  that  the 
herds  which  they  hunted  would  last.  The  following  is  the  story  of  tJie  destruction  of  the  great  Texas 
herd  less  than  forty  years  ago.  In  that  one  state  there  were  then  buffalo  beyond  the  hope  of  enum- 
eration.    In  the  whole  United   States  now  there  are  less  than  a  thousand. — The  Editors. 


WHEN  I  was  a  young  man,  in  1872  and 
1873,  the  great  body  of  the  Kansas 
and  Northwestern  buffalo  herd 
crossed  the  Red  River  and  the  famous  Texas 
Hunt  began.  Fort  GrifTm  in  Shackleford 
County,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles 
from  Dallas,  was  the  principal  trading-point 
for  all  of  the  hunters.  From  Fort  Griffin 
west,  there  was  not  a  settlement  nearer  than 


old  Fort  Sumner,  two  hundred  miles  away,  on 
the  Pecos  River  in  New  INIexico.  And  this 
was  practically  the  width  of  the  buffalo  herd. 
And  it  stretched  in  length  from  near  the 
north  line  of  Texas  southward  four  hundred 
miles  to  the  head  of  the  Devil's  River  Canon. 
In  parts  of  the  range  one  might  travel  a  hun- 
dred miles,  as  I  have  done,  and  never  be  out 
of  sight  of  vast  herds. 
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In  those  days  my  partner,  John  \V.  Poe, 
and  I  expected  to  be  bufTalo  hunters  all  our 
lives.  He  is  now  president  of  the  Citizens' 
National  Bank  of  Roswell,  New  Alexico,  but 
he  was  not  anything  that  looked  like  a  banker 
when  I  first  met  him  on  the  frontier  of  Texas 
in  1872. 

When  we  started  to  the  range  for  the  winter 
hunt,  we  bought  one  ton  of  ammunition  — 
sixteen  hundred  pounds  of  lead,  and  four 
hundred  pounds  of  powder  —  beside  shells, 
paper  caps,  etc. 

We  took  with  us  four  skinners  and  two  other 
men  to  stretch  and  carry  hides  —  eight  in  all. 
We  had  two  wagons  and  two  teams  of  mules 
and  an  ox  team  of  four  yoke  to  make  frequent 
trips  to  the  trading-posts  for  supplies. 

My  partner  and  I  did  the  hunting,  each 
with  a  wagon  and  two  skinners.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  a  successful  hunter  must 
make  his  own  ammunition,  as  old  ammunition 
is  most  unreliable.  The  shells  seemed  to 
sweat  after  a  time,  and  often  the  whole  charge 
of  powder  would  be  found  in  one  solid  lump. 
Hunters  would  have  nothing  but  the  best 
single-F  powder,  and,  if  there  were  any  cart- 
ridges left  over  from  the  last  winter's  hunt, 
the  shells  were  emptied  and  re-charged.  A 
man  who  has  hunted  as  a  business  knows  the 
importance  of  good,  fresh  ammunition.  It 
frequently  happened  that  a  man's  life  de- 
pended on  a  cartridge  that  neither  snapped 
nor  flickered. 

We  used  to  put  fifty  to  eighty  i)0unds  of 
lead  in  a  large  iron  skillet  and  get  a  good  blue 
heat  on  it.  Then  we  would  dip  out  the  lead 
with  a  spoon  and  mold  our  bullets.  Any 
ball  with  the  least  bit  of  a  flaw  we  put  back 
in  the  heat.  Nothing  but  smooth,  true  balls 
were  used. 

It  was  easy  enough  to  find  the  buffalo.  We 
would  go  a  mile  or  so  from  camp  to  begin  the 
day's  hunt.  When  we  saw  a  bunch  in  about 
the  right  kind  of  a  place  and  about  the  right 
size  (the  hunter  can  handle  a  bunch  of  from 
twenty  to  seventy  better  than  a  larger  herd), 
we  would  stop  the  wagon  and  get  out  with 
gun,  wiping-rod,  and  ammunition. 

As  a  first  precaution  we  always  picked  a 
few  blades  of  dry  grass,  held  them  up,  and  let 
them  sift  through  our  fingers.  This  gives 
you  the  true  course  of  the  wind,  for  if  Mr. 
Butfalo  ever  gets  the  wind  on  you  his  hide 
is  lost  for  good. 

We  used  to  leave  the  wagon  and  start  for 


the  herd  when  at  a  distance  of  from  a  half  to 
three-quarters  of  a  mile.  This  distance  is 
governed  by  the  way  the  herd  is  acting. 

We  would  start  for  the  herd  in  a  straight 
line.  At  a  distance  of  from  four  to  six  hun- 
dred yards  we  would  see  the  sentinels  on  the 
lookout.  Then,  in  a  stooping  posture,  we 
went  as  straight  as  an  arrow  for  the  herd. 
So  long  as  our  course  was  straight,  up  to  a 
distance  of  about  four  hundred  yards,  they 
could  not  make  out  what  we  were.  But  if 
we  ever  took  just  one  step  to  the  side  the 
herd  was  lost.  Right  here  is  where  the  skill 
of  the  hunter  is  matched  against  what  I  call 
good  old  reason  (commonly  called  instinct). 
When  we  encountered  obstacles  in  our  direct 
course  —  a  bunch  of  prickly  pear  or  a  stub- 
born, diamond-backed  rattler  that  would 
not  break  ground,  we  sank  down  to  the  ground 
so  slowly  and  regularly  that  the  animals  did 
not  detect  the  motion.  When  well  down  and 
flat,  with  our  guns  closely  embraced,  we 
rolled  over  and  over  until  the  obstacle  was 
out  of  line  and  then  used  the  same  precau- 
tion in  getting  up  as  in  sinking  down. 

There  were  usually  two  to  four  sentinels  on 
the  lookout.  When  they  began  to  get  uneasy, 
we  would  go  down  to  the  ground  again  with 
more  caution  if  possible  and  crawl  on  all- 
fours  in  a  bee-line  for  the  herd  and,  when  the 
sentinels  began  to  get  uneasy  again,  we  knew 
that  our  time  was  up.  We  were  usually  then  at 
a  distance  of  from  two  to  three  hundred  yards. 
Lying  along  the  ground,  we  would  get  our  old 
pizen  slingers  to  our  shoulders  and  plump  the 
most  suspicious  sentinel  right  in  the  edge  of 
the  long  hair  and  at  the  bulge  of  the  ribs. 
At  the  crack  of  the  gun  we  jumped  to  our  feet, 
and  ran  right  after  the  buffalo  as  hard  and 
fast  as  possible,  to  save  every  inch  of  that 
hard-earned  ground.  When  the  buft'alo  were 
running,  they  could  n't  see  that  their  pursuer 
was  in  motion.  They  usually  ran  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  at  the  first  shot, 
and  a  good  swift  hunter  that  got  on  his  feet 
right  could  gain  about  half  of  that  distance 
on  them  when  they  began  to  slow  up.  Then 
we  would  drop  down  and  lam  it  to  the  first 
broad  side  we  saw.  Then  we  would  have  to 
jump  up  and  run  again.  This  time  they 
would  not  run  quite  so  far  nor  so  fast,  and 
after  we  repeated  this  game  a  few  times  we 
could  hold  our  own  with  them.  Then,  after 
a  little  maneuvering,  we  had  our  herd  at  what 
is  called  a  "stand,"  when  we  could  sit  in  one 
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place  and  shoot  as  many  as  \vc  wanted  for 
the  day's  skinning. 

On  a  warm,  still  day  the  buffalo  are  much 
more  easily  handled  than  on  a  windy  day. 
For  there  is  not  only  the  drift  of  the  ball  to 
contend  with,  but  the  herd  on  windy  days  is 
very  active,  and  most  of  the  game  has  to  be 
killed  on  what  the  hunters  call  a  "run"  and 
is  often  strung  out  for  a  mile  or  more.  There 
was  considerable  danger  in  a  run,  for  the 
hunter  had  to  pass  right  by  the  buffalo  that 
had  been  shot.  The  sight  of  a  man  so  near 
often  brought  them  to  their  feet,  and  at  such 
times  old  ammunition  would  not  have  been 
a  pleasant  memory. 

My  partner  was  once  killing  a  run  and,  as 
he  passed  a  big  cow,  she  came  to  her  feet  and 
after  him.  He  gave  her  a  slug  and  drifted, 
and  then  there  was  a  race  on.  When  the  cow 
fell  she  was  so  close  that  she  snorted  blood  on 
him.  The  incident  unnerved  hirri  for  the  day. 
He  went  straight  to  camp  and  went  into  tran- 
quil meditation  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  A  buffalo 
can  hook  a  pocket-handkerchief  to  shreds 
from  the  ground,  which  is  not  at  all  pleasant 
to  think  of  when  drifting  before  an  infuriated 
brute  with  nothing  nearer  than  the  North 
Pole  to  dodge  behind. 

In  the  winter  season,  the  old  bulls  separate 
from  the  herd,  so  that  one  often  encounters  a 
herd  of  twenty-five  to  fifty,  all  bulls  — a  dan- 
gerous, ugly-looking  lot.  I  call  to  mind  one 
particular  incident  when  I  had  worked  up  to 
the  desired  distance  for  the  first  shot,  and  a 
big,  ferocious  bull  caught  sight  of  me,  shook 
his  shaggy  mane  and  whiskers,  came  to  his 
knees,  and  horned  the  earth.  I  lay  stiff  with 
a  nerve  that  is  born  of  fear,  a  steadiness  that 
comes  on  such  occasions.  I  was  praying  ft) 
the  hunters'  god  (Mr.  Sharp)  that  the  old 
bull  would  turn  the  other  way.  But  no. 
When  he  got  up,  he  started  straight  for 
me.  If  one  little  hopeful  or  pleasant  thought 
crossed  the  desert  of  my  mind,  I  can't  recall 
it.  Not  a  twig  for  miles  —  nothing  but 
Sharp  and  a  steady  aim  between  me  and 
the  Divide. 

When  I  was  certain  my  aim  was  right,  I  let 
her  go.  The  old  bull  humped  himself  as 
they  always  do  when  shot  in  the  lungs,  but 
still  came  straight  on.  I  rammed  another 
cartridge  in  and  slung  it  to  him  again.  Now 
he  was  within  fifty  feet  of  me,  but  at  the 
crack  of  the  gun  he  stumbled,  made  a  des- 
perate effort  to  keep  his  feet,  took  a  header, 


and    fell.     J     was     paralyzed.      I     could  n't 
move.     I  had  forgotten  I  could  run. 

In  the  spring  of  1877,  we  sold  sixty-two 
hundred  hides  at  one  dollar  apiece.  We  had 
moved  our  camp  from  near  Signal  Peak  to 
Sulphur  Springs  at  the  foot  of  the  Plains  —  a 
hunter's  paradise  in  those  days.  When  we 
reached  it,  night  had  come  on  and,  because 
of  the  immense  herds  watering  there,  we  had 
some  difficulty  in  getting  to  the  spring.  The 
water  came  out  of  the  bank  of  a  draw,  fiowed 
about  a  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and 
sank.  And  this  whole  distance  was  worked 
into  a  loblolly  of  mud  by  great  thirsty  herds 
of  buffalo  that  were  drinking  every  hour  of 
the  day  and  night.  We  stood  at  the  head 
.  of  the  Springs  and  -chunked  buffalo  off  with 
stones  until  the  water  cleared  so  that  we 
could  get  a  drink  and  w^ater  our  horses.  It 
was  a  sight  that  overawed  us,  old  buffalo 
hunters  though  we  were. 

For  fear  of  a  stampede,  which  might  cost  us 
our  lives,  we  rode  out  five  miles  from  the 
springs  before  spreading  our  blankets  for  a 
night's  rest.  The  next  morning  we  went 
back,  and  in  a  circle  of  three  to  four  miles  in 
every  course  from  the  Springs  the  ground 
was  literally  covered  with  buffalo.  The  wild- 
est dream  of  a  hunter's  paradise  must  needs 
fall  far  short  of  Sulphur  Springs  as  it  was  in 
the  winter  of  '76  and  '77.  The  wolves  and 
the  antelope  were  standing  around  for  a 
chance  to  drink.  Buffalo,  antelope,  and 
wolves  seemed  to  regard  us  as  some  strange 
animal  that  had  come  for  water  —  all  strangely 
tame.  We  threw  stones  at  the  wolves  and 
they  would  run  after  the  rolling  stones  and 
paw  at  them  with  their  feet  like  a  puppy. 
This  all  sounds  very  "fishy,"  but  it  is  as  true 
as  it  is  strange. 

The  buffalo  hunters  are  often  blamed  for 
the  slaughter  of  the  buffalo.  It  is  true  that 
we  each  averaged  from  four  to  six  thousand 
hides  a  season,  and  that  by  the  close  of  the 
season  of  '77  the  main  herd  was  perceptibly 
decreasing;  but  it  had  to  be.  With  the  end 
of  the  buffalo  the  Indian  depredations  were 
over.  They  lived  on  the  buffalo,  and  came  in 
and  murdered  our  women  and  children.  After 
the  buffalo  were  gone,  the  Government  had  no 
trouble  in  keeping  them  on  their  reserva- 
tions, and  the  range  was  soon  settled  by  thrifty 
farmers  and  ranchmen.  Now  there  is  a  co^\ 
where  there  used  to  be  a  buffalo,  and  the  coun- 
try is  dotted  over  with   thriftv,  liapi)y  homes. 
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JOHN   D.  ROCKEFELLER 
Fourth  Article 

THE  BENEVOLENT  TRUST— THE   VALUE   OF 
THE    COOPERATIVE  PRINCIPLE   IN  GIVING 


GOING  a  step  further  in  the  plan  of  mak- 
ing benefactions  increasingly  effective 
which  I  took  up  in  the  last  chapter 
under  the  title  of  "The  Difficult  Art  of 
Giving,"  I  am  tempted  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  dwell  a  little  upon  the  subject  of 
combination  in  charitable  work,  which  has 
been  something  of  a  hobby  with  me  for 
many  years. 

If  a  combination  to  do  business  is  effective 
in  saving  waste  and  in  getting  better  results, 
why  is  not  combination  far  more  important 
in  philanthropic  work?  The  general  idea 
of  cooperation  in  giving  for  education,  I  have 
felt,  scored  a  real  step  in  advance  when  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie  consented  to  become  a 
member  of  the  General  Education  Board. 
For  in  accepting  a  position  in  this  directorate 
he  has,  it  seems  to  me,  stamped  with  his 
approval  this  vital  principle  of  cooperation 
in  aiding  the  educational  institutions  of  our 
country. 

I  rejoice,  as  everybody  must,  in  Mr. 
Carnegie's  enthusiasm  for  using  his  wealth 
for  the  benefit  of  his  less  fortunate  fellows, 
and  I  think  his  devotion  to  his  adopted  land's 
welfare  has  set  a  striking  example  for  all 
time. 

The  General  Education  Board,  of  which 
Mr.  Carnegie  has  now  become  a  member, 
is  interesting  as  an  example  of  an  organization 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  working  out,  in  an 
orderly  and  rather  scientific  way,  the  problem 
of  helping  to  stimulate  and  improve  education 
in  all  parts  of  our  country.  What  this  organi- 
zation may  eventually  accomplish,  of  course, 
no  one  can  tell,  but  surely,  under  its  present 
board  of  directors,  it  will  go  very  far.  Here, 
again,  I  feel  that  I  may  speak  frankly  and 


express  my  personal  faith  in  its  success,  since 
I  am  not  a  member  of  the  board,  and  have 
never  attended  a  meeting,  and  the  work  is  all 
done  by  others. 

There  are  some  other  and  larger  plans 
thought  out  on  careful,  and  broad  lines, 
which  I  have  been  studying  for  many  years, 
and  we  can  see  that  they  are  growing  into 
definite  shape.  It  is  good  to  know  that  there 
are  always  unselfish  men,  of  the  best  calibre, 
to  help  in  every  large  philanthropic  enterprise. 
One  of  the  most  satisfactory  and  stimulating 
pieces  of  good  fortune  that  has  come  to  me 
is  the  evidence  that  so  many  busy  people  are 
willing  to  turn  aside  from  their  work  in  pressing 
fields  of  labor  and  to  give  their  best  thoughts 
and  energies  without  compensation  to  the 
work  of  human  uplift.  Doctors,  clergymen, 
lawyers,  as  well  as  many  high-grade  men  of 
affairs,  are  devoting  their  best  and  most  unself- 
ish efforts  to  some  of  the  plans  that  we  are  all 
trying  to  work  out. 

Take,  as  one  example  of  many  similar  cases, 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden,  who  for  years,  while 
devoting  himself  to  an  exacting  business, 
still  found  time,  supported  by  wonderful 
enthusiasm,  to  give  force  by  his  own  per- 
sonality to  work  done  in  difficult  parts  of  the 
educational  world,  particularly  to  improving 
the  common-school  system  of  the  South.  His 
efforts  have  been  wisely  directed  along  funda- 
mental lines  which  must  produce  results 
through  the  years  to  come. 

Fortunately  my  children  have  been  as 
earnest  as  I,  and  much  more  diligent,  in 
carefully  and  intelligently  carr^qng  out  the 
work  already  begun,  and  agree  with  me  that 
at  least  the  same  energy  and  thought  should 
be    expended    in    the    proper    and    effective 
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use  of  money  when  acquired  as  was  exerted 
in  the  earning  of  it. 

The  General  Education  Board  has  made,  or 
is  making,  a  careful  study  of  the  location, 
aims,  work,  resources,  administration,  and 
educational  value,  present  and  prospective, 
of  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
United  States.  The  board  makes  its  contri- 
butions, averaging  something  like  two  million 
dollars  a  year,  on  the  most  careful  compara- 
tive study  of  needs  and  opportunities  through- 
out the  country.  Its  records  are  open  to  all. 
Many  benefactors  of  education  are  availing 
themselves  of  these  disinterested  inquiries, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  more  will  do  so. 

A  large  number  of  individuals  are  con- 
tributing to  the  support  of  educational  institu- 
tions in  our  country.  To  help  an  inefhcient, 
ill-located,  unnecessary  school  is  a  waste. 
I  am  told  by  those  who  have  given  most  care- 
ful study  to  this  problem  that  it  is  highly 
probable  that  enough  money  has  been 
squandered  on  unwise  educational  projects 
to  have  built  up  a  national  system  of  higher 
education  adequate  to  our  needs  if  the  money 
had  been  properly  directed  to  that  end.  Many 
of  the  good  people  who  bestow  their  benefi- 
cence on  education  may  well  give  more  thought 
to  investigating  the  character  of  the  enter- 
prises that  they  are  importuned  to  help,  and 
this  study  ought  to  take  into  account  the  kind 
of  people  who  are  responsible  for  their  manage- 
ment, their  location,  and  the  facilities  supplied 
by  other  institutions  round  about.  A  thorough 
examination  such  as  this  is  generally  quite 
impossible  for  an  individual,  and  he  either 
declines  to  give  from  lack  of  accurate  knowl- 
edge, or  he  may  give  without  due  consideration. 
If,  however,  this  work  of  inquiry  is  done,  and 
well  done,  by  the  General  Education  Board, 
through  officers  of  intelligence,  skill,  and 
sympathy,  trained  to  the  work,  an  important 
and  needed  service  is  rendered.  The  walls 
of  sectarian  exclusiveness  are  fast  disappear- 
ing, as  they  should,  and  the  best  people  are 
standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  as  they  attack 
the  great  problems  of  general  uplift. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHARITIES 

Just  here  it  occurs  to  me  to  testify  to  the 
fact  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  I 
have  observed  in  my  experience,  has  advanced 
a  long  way  in  this  direction.  I  have  been 
surprised  to  learn  how  far  a  given  sum  of 
money  has  gone  in  the  hands  of  priests  and 


nuns,  and  how  really  effective  is  their  use 
of  it.  I  fully  appreciate  the  splendid  service 
done  by  other  workers  in  the  field,  but  I  have 
seen  the  organization  of  the  Roman  Church 
secure  better  results  with  a  given  sum  of 
money  than  other  Church  organizations  are 
accustomed  to  secure  from  the  same  expendi- 
ture. I  speak  of  this  merely  to  point  the  value 
of  the  principle  of  organization,  in  which  I 
believe  so  heartily.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell 
upon  the  centuries  of  experience  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  has  gone  through  to  perfect 
a  great  power  of  organization. 

Studying  these  problems  has  been  a  source 
of  the  greatest  interest  to  me.  My  assistants, 
(|uite  distinct  from  any  board,  have  an  organi- 
zation of  sufficient  size  to  investigate  the 
many  requests  that  come  to  us.  This  is  done 
from  the  office  of  our  committee  in  New  York. 
For  an  individual  to  attempt  to  keep  any 
close  watch  of  single  cases  would  be  impossible. 
I  am  called  upon  to  explain  this  fact  many 
times.  To  read  the  hundreds  of  letters  daily 
received  at  our  office  would  be  beyond  the 
power  of  any  one  man,  and  surely,  if  the 
many  good  people  who  write  would  only 
reflect  a  little,  they  must  realize  that  it  is 
impossible  for  me  personally  to  consider  their 
applications. 

The  plan  that  we  have  worked  out,  and  I 
hope  improved  upon  year  after  year,  has  been 
the  result  of  experience,  and  I  refer  to  it  now 
only  as  one  contribution  to  a  general  subject 
which  is  of  such  great  moment  to  earnest 
people;  and  this  must  be  my  excuse  for 
speaking  so  frankly. 

THE  APPEALS  THAT  COME 

The  reading,  assorting,  and  investigating 
of  the  hundreds  of  letters  of  appeal  which  are 
received  daily  at  my  office  are  attended  to  by 
a  department  organized  for  this  purpose. 
The  task  is  not  so  difficult  as  at  first  it  might 
seem.  The  letters  are,  to  be  sure,  of  great 
variety,  from  all  sorts  of  people  in  every  con- 
dition of  life,  and,  indeed,  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Four-fifths  of  these  letters  are, 
however,  requests  for  money  for  personal  use, 
with  no  other  title  to  consideration  than  that 
the  writer  would  be  gratified  to  have  it. 

There  remain  numbers  of  requests  which 
all  must  recognize  as  worthy  of  notice.  These 
may  be  divided,  roughly,  as  follows: 

The  claims  of  local  charities.  The  town 
or  city  in  which  one  lives  has  a  definite  appeal 
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to  all  its  citizens,  and  all  good  neighbors  will 
wish  to  cooperate  with  friends  and  fellow 
townsmen.  But  these  local  charities,  hospi- 
tals, kindergartens,  and  the  like,  ought  not 
to  make  appeal  outside  the  local  communities 
which  they  serve.  The  burden  should  be 
carried  by  the  people  who  are  on  the  spot 
and  who  are,  or  should  be,  most  familiar  with 
local  needs. 

Then  come  the  national  and  international 
claims.  These  properly  appeal  especially  to 
men  of  large  means  throughout  the  country, 
whose  wealth  admits  of  their  doing  something 
more  than  assist  in  caring  for  the  local 
charities.  There  are  many  great  national 
and  international  philanthropic  and  Christian 
organizations  that  cover  the  whole  field  of 
world-wide  charity;  and,  while  people  of 
reputed  wealth  all  receive  appeals  from 
individual  workers  throughout  the  world  for 
personal  assistance,  the  prudent  and  thought- 
ful giver  will,  more  and  more,  choose  these 
great  and  responsible  organizations  as  the 
medium  for  his  gifts  and  the  distribution  of 
his  funds  to  distant  fields.  This  has  been 
my  custom,  and  the  experience  of  every  day 
serves  only  to  confirm  its  wisdom. 

The  great  value  of  dealing  with  an  organi- 
zation which  knows  all  the  facts,  and  can  best 
decide  just  where  the  help  can  be  applied  to  the 
best  advantage,  has  impressed  itself  upon  me 
through  the  results  of  long  years  of  experience. 
For  example,  one  is  asked  to  give  in  a  certain 
field  of  missionary  work  a  sum,  for  a  definite 
purpose  —  let  us  say  a  hospital.  To  comply 
with  this  request  will  take,  say,  $10,000.  It 
seems  wise  and  natural  to  give  this  amount. 
The  missionary  who  wants  this  money  is 
working  under  the  direction  of  a  strong  and 
capable  religious  denomination. 

Suppose  the  request  is  referred  to  the 
manager  of  the  board  of  this  denomination, 
and  it  transpires  that  there  are  many  good 
reasons  why  a  new  hospital  is  not  badly  needed 
at  this  point,  and  by  a  little  good  management 
the  needs  of  this  missionary  can  be  met  by 
another  hospital  in  its  neighborhood;  whereas 
another  missionary  in  another  place  has  no 
such  possibility  for  any  hospital  facilities 
whatever.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
money  should  be  spent  in  the  place  last  named. 
These  conditions  the  managers  of  all  the 
mission  stations  know,  although  perhaps  the 
one  who  is  giving  the  money  never  heard  of 
them,  and  in  my  judgment  he  is  wise  in  not 


acting  until  he  has  consulted  these  men  of 
larger  information. 

It  is  interesting  to  follow  the  mental  pro- 
cesses that  some  excellent  souls  go  through  to 
cloud  their  consciences  when  they  consider 
what  their  duty  actually  is.  For  instance, 
one  man  says:  "I  do  not  believe  in  giving 
money  to  street  beggars."  I  agree  with  him, 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  practice  either;  but 
that  is  not  a  reason  why  one  should  be  exempt 
from  doing  something  to  help  the  situation 
represented  by  the  street  beggar.  Because 
one  does  not  yield  to  the  importunities  of  such 
people  is  exactly  the  reason  one  should  join 
and  uphold  the  charity  organization  societies 
of  one's  own  locality,  which  deal  justly  and 
humanely  with  this  class,  separating  the 
worthy  from  the  unworthy. 

Another  says:  "I  don't  give  to  such  and 
such  a  board,  because  I  have  read  that  of  the 
money  given  only  half  or  less  actually  gets  to 
the  person  needing  help."  This  is  often  not 
a  true  statement  of  fact,  as  proved  again  and 
again,  and  even  if  it  were  true  in  part  it  does 
not  relieve  the  possible  giver  from  the  duty 
of  helping  to  make  the  organization  more 
efllicient.  By  no  possible  chance  is  it  a  valid 
excuse  for  closing  up  one's  pocketbook  and 
dismissing  the  whole  subject  from  one's  mind. 

INSTITUTIONS  AS  THEY  RELATE  TO  EACH 
OTHER 

Surely  it  is  wise  to  be  careful  not  to  duplicate 
effort  and  not  to  inaugurate  new  charities  in 
fields  already  covered,  but  rather  to  strengthen 
and  perfect  those  already  at  work.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  rivalry  and  a  vast  amount  of 
duplication,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  things 
in  giving  is  to  ascertain  when  the  field  is  fully 
covered.  Many  people  simply  consider  whether 
the  institution  to  which  they  are  giving  is 
thoughtfully  and  well  managed,  without  stop- 
ping to  discover  whether  the  field  is  not  already 
occupied  by  others;  and  for  this  reason  one 
ought  not  to  investigate  a  single  institution  by 
itself,  but  always  in  its  relation  to  all  similar 
institutions  in  the  territory.  Here  is  a  case  in 
point: 

A  number  of  enthusiastic  people  had  a  plan 
for  founding  an  orphan  asylum  which  was  to 
be  conducted  by  one  of  our  strongest  religious 
denominations.  The  raising  of  the  necessary 
funds  was  begun,  and  among  the  people  who 
were  asked  to  subscribe  was  a  man  who  always 
made  it  a  practice  to  study  the  situation  care- 
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fully  before  committing  himself  to  a  contribu- 
tion. He  asked  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
new  institution  how  many  beds  the  present 
asylums  serving  this  community  provided,  how 
efficient  they  were,  where  located,  and  what 
particular  class  of  institution  was  lacking  in 
the  community. 

To  none  of  these  questions  were  answers 
forthcoming,  so  he  had  this  information 
gathered  on  his  own  account  with  the  purpose 
of  helping  to  make  the  new  plan  effective.  His 
studies  revealed  the  fact  that  the  city  where  the 
new  asylum  was  to  be  built  was  so  well  pro- 
vided with  such  institutions  that  there  were 
already  vastly  more  beds  for  children  than  there 
were  applicants  to  fill  them,  and  that  the  field 
was  well  and  fully  covered.  These  facts  being 
presented  to  the  organizers  of  the  enterprise, 
it  was  shown  that  no  real  need  for  such  an 
institution  existed.  I  wish  I  might  add  that 
the  scheme  was  abandoned.  It  was  not. 
Such  charities  seldom  are  when  once  the 
sympathies  of  the  worthy  people,  however 
misinformed,  are  heartily  enlisted. 

It  may  be  urged  that  doing  the  work  in  this 
systematic  and  apparently  cold-blooded  way 
leaves  out  of  consideration,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  merits  of  individual  cases.  My  contention 
is  that  the  organization  of  work  in  combination 
should  not  and  does  not  stifle  the  work  of 
individuals,  but  strengthens  and  stimulates  it. 
The  orderly  combination  of  philanthropic 
effort  is  growing  daily,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  spirit  of  broad  philanthropy  never  was  so 
general  as  it  is  now. 

THE  CLAIM  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

The  giver  who  works  out  these  problems  for 
himself  will,  no  doubt,  find  many  critics.  So 
many  people  see  the  pressing  needs  of  every- 
day life  that  possibly  they  fail  to  realize  those 
which  are,  if  less  obvious,  of  an  even  larger 
significance  —  for  instance,  the  great  claims 
of  higher  education.  Ignorance  is  the  source 
of  a  large  part  of  the  poverty  and  a  vast  amount 
of  the  crime  in  the  world  —  hence  the  need  of 
education.  If  we  assist  the  highest  forms  of 
education  —  in  whatever  field  —  we  secure  the 
widest  influence  in  enlarging  the  boundaries  of 
human  knowledge;  for  all  the  new  facts  dis- 
covered or  set  in  motion  become  the  universal 
heritage.  I  think  we  cannot  overestimate  the 
importance  of  this  matter.  The  mere  fact 
that  most  of  the  great  achievements  in  science, 
medicine,  art,  and  literature  are  the  flower  of 


the  higher  education  is  sufficient.  Some  great 
writer  will  one  day  show  how  these  things 
have  ministered  to  the  wants  of  all  the  people, 
educated  and  uneducated,  high  and  low,  rich 
and  poor,  and  made  life  more  what  we  all 
wish  it  to  be. 

The  best  philanthropy  is  constantly  in  search 
of  the  finalities  —  a  search  for  cause,  an  attempt 
to  cure  evils  at  their  source.  My  interest  in 
the  University  of  Chicago  h?s  been  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  while  it  has  comprehensively 
considered  the  other  features  of  a  collegiate 
course  it  has  given  so  much  attention  to 
research. 

DR.  WILLIAM  R.  HARPER 

The  mention  of  this  promising  young  institu- 
tion always  brings  to  my  mind  the  figure  of  Dr. 
William  R.  Harper,  whose  enthusiasm  for  its 
work  was  so  great  that  no  vision  of  its  future 
seemed  too  large. 

My  first  meeting  with  Dr.  Harper  was  at 
Vassar  College,  where  one  of  my  daughters  was 
a  student.  He  used  to  come,  as  the  guest  of  Dr. 
James  M.  Taylor,  the  president,  to  lecture  on 
Sundays;  and  as  I  frequently  spent  week-ends 
there,  I  saw  and  talked  much  with  the  young 
professor,  then  of  Yale,  and  caught  in  some 
degree  the  contagion  of  his  enthusiasm. 

When  the  university  had  been  founded,  and 
he  had  taken  the  presidency,  our  great  am- 
bition was  to  secure  the  best  instructors  and 
to  organize  the  new  institution,  unhampered 
by  traditions,  according  to  the  most  modem 
ideals.  He  raised  millions  of  dollars  among 
the  people  of  Chicago  and  the  Middle 
West,  and  won  the  personal  interest  of  their 
leading  citizens.  Here  lay  his  great  strength, 
for  he  secured  not  only  their  money  but 
their  loyal  support  and  strong  personal  in- 
terest —  the  best  kind  of  help  and  coopera- 
tion. He  built  even  better  than  he  knew. 
His  lofty  ideals  embodied  in  the  university 
awakened  a  deeper  interest  in  higher  education 
throughout  the  Central  West,  and  stirred 
individuals,  denominations,  and  legislatures  to 
effective  action.  The  world  will  probably 
never  realize  how  largely  the  present  splendid 
university  system  of  the  Central  Western  States 
is  due  indirectly  to  the  genius  of  this  man. 

With  all  his  extraordinary  power  of  work  and 
his  executive  and  organizing  ability.  Dr.  Harper 
was  a  man  of  exquisite  personal  charm.  We 
count  it  among  the  rich  and  delightful  experi- 
ences of  our  home  life  that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harper 
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could  occasionally  spend  days  together  with  us 
for  a  brief  respite  from  the  exacting  cares  and 
responsibilities  of  the  university  work.  As  a 
friend  and  companion,  in  daily  intercourse,  no 
one  could  be  more  delightful  than  he. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  contribute 
at  various  times  to  the  University  of  Chicago, 
of  which  Dr.  Harper  was  president,  and  the 
newspapers  not  unnaturally  supposed  at  such 
times  that  he  used  the  occasions  of  our  personal 
association  to  secure  these  contributions.  The 
cartoonists  used  to  fmd  this  a  fruitful  theme. 
They  would  picture  Dr.  Harper  as  a  hypnotist 
waving  his  magic  spell,  or  would  represent  him 
forcing  his  way  into  my  inner  ofRce  where  I 
was  pictured  as  busy  cutting  coupons  and 
from  which  delightful  employment  I  incon- 
tinently fled  out  of  the  window  at  sight  of 
him;  or  they  would  represent  me  as  fleeing 
across  rivers  on  cakes  of  floating  ice  with 
Dr.  Harper  in  hot  pursuit;  or  perhaps  he 
would  be  following  close  on  my  trail,  like  the 
wolf  in  the  Russian  story,  in  inaccessible 
country  retreats,  while  I  escaped  only  by 
means  of  the  slight  delays  I  occasioned  him  by 
now  and  then  dropping  a  million-dollar  bill, 
which  he  would  be  obliged  to  stop  and  pick  up. 

These  cartoons  were  intended  to  be  very 
amusing,  and  some  of  them  certainly  did  have 
a  flavor  of  humor,  but  they  were  never  humor- 
ous to  Dr.  Harper.  They  were  in  fact  a  source 
of  deep  humiliation  to  him,  and  I  am  sure  he 
would,  were  he  living,  be  glad  to  have  me  say, 
as  I  now  do,  that  during  the  entire  period  of 
his  presidency  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
he  never  once  either  wrote  me  a  letter  or  asked 
me  personally  for  a  dollar  of  money  for  the 
University  of  Chicago.  In  the  most  intimate 
daily  intercourse  with  him  in  my  home,  the 
finances  of  the  University  of  Chicago  were  never 
canvassed  or  discussed. 

The  method  of  procedure  in  this  case  has 
been  substantially  the  same  as  with  all  other 
contributions.  The  presentation  of  the  needs 
of  the  university  has  been  made  in  writing  by 
the  officers  of  the  university,  whose  special  duty 
it  is  to  prepare  its  budgets  and  superintend  its 
finances.  A  committee  of  the  trustees,  with 
the  president,  have  annually  conferred,  at  a 
fixed  time,  with  our  Department  of  Benevo- 
lence, as  to  its  needs.  Their  conclusions  have 
generally  been  entirely  unanimous  and  I  have 
found  no  occasion  hitherto  seriously  to  depart 
from  their  recommendations.  There  have  been 
I  no  personal  interviews  and  no  personal  solicita- 


tions. It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  me  to  make 
these  contributions,  but  that  pleasure  has 
arisen  out  of  the  fact  that  the  university  is 
located  in  a  great  centre  of  empire;  that  it  has 
rooted  itself  in  the  affections  and  interest  of 
the  people  among  whom  it  is  located;  that 
it  is  doing  a  great  and  needed  work  —  in  fine, 
that  it  has  been  able  to  attract  and  to  justify 
the  contributions  of  its  patrons  East  and  West. 
It  is  not  personal  interviews  and  impassioned 
appeals,  but  sound  and  justifying  worth,  that 
should  attract  and  secure  the  funds  of 
philanthropy. 

The  people  in  great  numbers  who  are 
constantly  importuning  me  for  personal  inter- 
views in  behalf  of  favourite  causes  err  in 
supposing  that  the  interview,  were  it  possible, 
is  the  best  way,  or  even  a  good  way,  of  secur- 
ing what  they  want.  Our  practice  has  been 
uniformly  to  request  applicants  to  state  their 
cases  tersely,  but  nevertheless  as  fully  as  they 
think  necessary,  in  writing.  Their  applica- 
tion is  carefully  considered  by  very  competent 
people  chosen  for  this  purpose.  If,  thereupon, 
personal  interviews  are  found  desirable  by 
our  assistants,  they  are  invited  from  our 
office. 

Written  presentations  form  the  necessary 
basis  of  investigation,  of  consultation  and 
comparison  of  views  between  the  different 
members  of  our  staff,  and  of  the  final  presenta- 
tion to  me. 

It  is  impossible  to  conduct  this  department 
of  our  work  in  any  other  way.  The  rule 
requiring  written  presentation  as  against  the 
interview  is  enforced  and  adhered  to  not,  as 
the  applicant  sometimes  supposes,  as  a  cold 
rebuff  to  him,  but  in  order  to  secure  for  his 
cause,  if  it  be  a  good  one,  the  careful  con- 
sideration which  is  its  due  —  a  consideration 
that  cannot  be '  given  in  a  mere  verbal 
interview. 

THE  REASON  FOR  CONDITIONAL  GIFTS 

It  is  easy  to  do  harm  in  giving  money.  To 
give  to  institutions  which  should  be  supported 
by  others  is  not  the  best  philanthropy.  Such 
giving  only  serves  to  dry  up  the  natural  springs 
of  charity. 

It  is  highly  important  that  every  charitable 
institution  shall  have  at  all  times  the  largest 
possible  number  of  current  contributors.  This 
means  that  the  institution  shall  constantly 
be  making  its  appeals;  but,  if  these  constant 
appeals  are  to  be  successful,  the  institution  is 
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forced  to  do  excellent  work  and  meet  real  and 
manifest  needs.  Moreover,  the  interest  of 
many  people  affords  the  best  assurance  of 
wise  economy  and  unselfish  management 
as  well  as  of  continued  support. 

We  frequently  make  our  gifts  conditional 
on  the  giving  of  others,  not  because  we  wish 
to  force  people  to  do  their  duty,  but  because 
we  wish  in  this  way  to  root  the  institution  in 
the  affections  of  as  many  people  as  possible 
who,  as  contributors,  become  personally  con- 
cerned, and  thereafter  may  be  counted  on  to 
give  to  the  institution  their  watchful  interest 
and  cooperation.  Conditional  gifts  are  often 
criticized,  and  sometimes,  it  may  be,  by  people 
who  have  not  thought  the  matter  out  fully. 

Criticism  which  is  deliberate,  sober,  and 
fair  is  always  valuable  and  it  should  be  wel- 
comed by  all  who  desire  progress.  I  have 
had  at  least  my  full  share  of  adverse  criticism, 
but  I  can  truly  say  that  it  has  not  embittered 
me,  nor  left  me  with  any  harsh  feeling  against  a 
living  soul.  Nor  do  I  wish  to  be  critical  of 
those  whose  conscientious  judgment,  frankly 
expressed,  differs  from  my  own.  No  matter 
how  noisy  the  pessimists  may  be,  we  know 
that  the  world  is  getting  better  steadily  and 
rapidly,  and  that  is  a  good  thing  to  remember 
in  our  moments  of  depression  or  humiliation. 

THE  BENEVOLENT  TRUSTS 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  the  Benevolent 
Trusts,  which  is  a  name  for  corporations  to 
manage  the  business  side  of  benefactions. 
The  idea  needs,  and  to  be  successful  must 
have,  the  help  of  men  who  have  been  trained 
along  practical  lines.  The  best  men  of  busi- 
ness should  be  attracted  by  its  possibilities 
for  good.  When  it  is  eventually  worked  out, 
as  it  will  be  in  some  form,  and  probably  in  a 
better  one  than  we  can  now  forecast,  how 
worthy  it  will  be  of  the  efforts  of  our  ablest 
men! 

We  shall  have  the  best  charities  supported 
generously  and  adequately,  managed  with 
scientific  efficiency  by  the  ablest  men,  who 
will  gladly  be  held  strictly  accountable  to  the 
donors  of  the  money,  not  only  for  the  correct 
financing  of  the  funds,  but  for  the  intelligent 
and  effective  use  of  every  penny.  To-day 
the  whole  machinery  of  benevolence  is  con- 
ducted upon  more  or  less  haphazard  principles. 
Good  men  and  women  are  wearing  out  their 
lives  to  raise  money  to  sustain  institutions 
which  are  conducted  by  more  or  less  unskilled 


methods.  This  is  a  tremendous  waste  of  our 
best  material. 

We  cannot  afford  to  have  great  souls  who 
are  capable  of  doing  the  most  effective  work 
slaving  to  raise  the  money.  That  should  be 
a  business  man's  task,  and  he  should  be 
supreme  in  managing  the  machiner}'  of  the 
expenses.  The  teachers,  the  workers,  and  the 
inspired  leaders  of  the  people  should  be 
relieved  of  these  pressing  and  belittling  money 
cares.  They  have  more  than  enough  to  do  in 
tilling  their  tremendous  and  never  fully 
occupied  field,  and  they  should  be  free  from 
any  care  which  might  in  any  wise  divert  them 
from  that  work. 

When  these  benevolent  trusts  come  into 
active  being,  such  organizations  on  broad  lines 
will  be  sure  to  attract  the  brains  of  the  best  men 
we  have  in  our  commercial  affairs,  as  great 
business  opportunities  attract  them  now.  Our 
successful  business  men  as  a  class,  and  the 
exceptions  only  prove  the  truth  of  the  assertion, 
have  a  high  standard  of  honor.  I  have  some- 
times been  tempted  to  say  that  our  clergymen 
could  gain  by  knowing  the  essentials  of  business 
life  better.  The  closer  association  with  men 
of  affairs  would,  I  think,  benefit  both  classes. 
People  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  ministers 
and  those  who  hold  confidential  positions 
in  our  churches  have  at  times  had  surprising 
experiences  in  meeting  what  is  sometimes 
practised  in  the  way  of  ecclesiastical  business, 
because  these  good  men  have  had  so  little  of 
business  training  in  the  work-a-day  world. 

The  whole  system  of  proper  relations, 
whether  it  be  in  commerce  or  in  the  Church,  or 
in  the  sciences,  rests  on  honor.  Able  business 
men  seek  to  confine  their  deahngs  to  people 
who  tell  the  truth  and  keep  their  promises;  and 
the  representatives  of  the  Church,who  are  often 
prone  to  attack  business  men  as  a  type  of  what 
is  selfish  and  mean,  have  some  great  lessons  to 
learn,  and  they  will  gladly  learn  them  as  these 
two  types  of  workers  grow  closer  together. 

The  Benevolent  Trusts  when  they  come 
will  raise  these  standards;  they  will  look  the 
facts  in  the  face;  they  will  applaud  and  sustain 
the  effective  workers  and  institutions;  and 
they  will  uplift  the  intelligent  standard  of  good 
work  in  helping  all  the  people  chiefly  to  help 
themselves.  There  are  already  signs  that 
these  combinations  are  coming,  and  coming 
quickly,  and  in  the  directorates  of  these  trusts 
you  will  eventually  find  the  flower  of  our 
American  manhood,   the  men  who  not  onlv 
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know  how  to  make  money,  but  who  accept  the 
great  responsibility  of  administering  it  wisely. 

A  few  years  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
decennial  anniversary  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  I  was  attending  a  university  dinner, 
and  having  been  asked  to  speak  I  had  jotted 
doAvn  a  few  notes. 

When  the  time  arrived  to  stand  uj)  and  face 
these  guests  —  men  of  worth  and  position 
my  notes  meant  nothing  to  me.  As  I  thought 
of  the  latent  power  for  good  that  rested  with 
these  rich  and  influential  people  I  was  greatl\- 
affected.  I  threw  down  my  notes  and  started 
to  i)lcad  for  my  Benevolent  Trust  plan. 

"You  men,"  I  said,  "are  always  looking 
forward  to  doing  something,  for  good  causes. 
I  know  how  very  busy  you  are.  You  work 
in  a  treadmill  from  which  you  see  no  escape. 
I  can  easily  understand  that  you  feel  that  it  is 
beyond  your  present  power  carefully  to  stud}- 
the  needs  of  humanity,  and  that  you  wait  to 
give  until  you  have  considered  many  things 
and    decided    upon    some    course    of    action. 


^^^^^^^^..'' 
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THK   LAIK  DR.    WILLIAM   R.  HARPER 
President  ol  the  University  of  Chicago 


MR.  ROCKEFELLER  AT  THE  DECENNIAL  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


upper  photograph  copyright  1904  by  The  Georj;e  R.  Lawrence  Company 


THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    CHICAGO 

Showing  tlic  growth  of  tht-  institution  undrr  the  presidency 
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IN    1904  AND   IN    1908 

of  Dr.  Harper,  aiflcd  by  Mr.  Rockefeller's  donations 


Lower  i)hotograph  copyright  1908  by  Tlie  George  R.  Lawrence  Company 
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I'ART  OF  A  MAP  OF  EDUCATIOXAL  IXSnTUTlOXS 


Now,  why  not  do  with  what  you  can  give  to 
Others  as  you  do  with  what  you  want  to  keep 
for  yourself  and  your  children:  put  it  into  a 
Trust?  You  would  not  place  a  fortune  for 
your  children  in  the  hands  of  an  inexperienced 
person,  no  matter  how  good  he  might  be.  Let 
us^"  be  as  careful  with  the  money  we  would 
spend  for  the  benefit  of  others  as  if  we  were 
laying  it   aside  for  our  own  family's  future 


use.  Directors  carry  on  these  affairs  in  your 
behalf.  Let  us  erect  a  foundation,  a  trust,  and 
engage  directors  who  Avill  make  it  a  life  work 
to  manage,  with  our  personal  cooj^eration,  this 
business  of  benevolence  properly  and  effec- 
tively. And  I  beg  of  you,  attend  to  it  now^ 
don't  wait." 

I  confess  I  felt  most  strongly  on  the  subject, 
and  I  feel  so  now. 


MR.  WALLACE  BUTTRICK,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  GENERAL  EDUCATION  BOARD 


INSPFXTING  A  BRAND 
Visit  of  the  "stray  man"  of  a  neighboring  ranch  looking  for  wandering  rattle  from  his  lierd 
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PHOTOGRAPHING  THE  COWBOY   AS    HE 

DISAPPEARS 

HOW  MR.ERWIN  E.  SMITH,  COWBOY  AND  ART  STUDENT,  HAS  BROUGHT  TOGETHER  WITH  THE 
CAMKRA  THE  MOST  COMPLETE  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PASSING  WEST  THAT  HAS  EVER  BEEN  MADE 

BY 

HARRY  PEYTON  STEGER 


IN  A  collection  of  more  than  two  thousand 
photographs  that  have  cost  him  eight 
years  of  work  and  patience,  Mr. 
Krwin  E.  Smith  has  recorded  the  cowboy  of 
to-day.  From  this  material  it  will  be  possible, 
at  a  time  when  the  last  ranch  is  sold  up  into 
small  farms,  to  reconstruct  any  moving  incident 
of  the  old  West.  Each  photograph  that  he 
has  taken  permanently  pictures  something 
that  will  serve  in  later  years  as  material  for 
lieroic  canvases  and  marbles  —  which  he 
hoj)cs  himself  ultimately  to  execute.  He  is 
now  a  student  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  carrying  out  in  study  the  second  step 
in  his  plan  to  make  himself  a  final  and  full 
authority   in    art   on    the   passing   West.     "I 


knew  that  the  life  would  n't  wait,"  he  says, 
"and  that  the  technique  would.  So  I  put  off 
Boston  as  long  as  I  could." 

Mr.  Smith's  claim  to  attention  at  present, 
howe\'cr,  lies  in  what  he  has  already  accom- 
plished. Until  less  than  two  years  ago,  his 
life  had  been  almost  entirely  that  of  a  cowboy. 
Before  he  knew  how  to  use  a  camera  he  was 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  life  of  the  prairies 
from  having  lived  it.  Everything  that  a  cow- 
boy does  he  has  done  in  regular  employment. 
He  has  been  a  working  member  of  "  the 
outfit,"  and  was  familiar  with  the  ranges  of 
"the  Matadors,"  the  "X.  I.  T.,"  the  "L.  S.," 
"  Bar  W,"  the  "  Blocks,"  the  "  Turkey  Tracks," 
the  "  J.  A.,"  the  "L.  I.  T.,"  the  "Three  Nines," 


All  of  the  photographs  in  this  arti>-lc  arc  copyriifhtej  by  Ilrwin  E.  Smith. 


A  "SUN-FISHER" 
The  name  given  to  horses  in  the  West  that,  in  attempting  to  unseat  a  man,  will  rear  straight  into  the  air. 
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the  "  O.  X.,"  the  "  R  2,"  the  "  Moons,"  the  "F," 
and  numerous  other  smaller  ranges.  As  a  cow- 
hand, he  has  worked  on  the  "Three  Circles," 
the  "  J.  C.  S."  and  the  "  V-Pigpens."  Of  late 
years  he  has  traveled  all  over  the  cattle  districts 
of  Texas  and  New  Mexico  in  a  search  for 
photographs  of  historical  and  artistic  value. 
They  are  already  \cry  hard  to  hnd. 

Ten  years  from  to-da\-  there  will  not  be  in 
the  United  States  a  single  cattle  ranch;  of  more 
than  one  thousand  acres.  The  cowboy  will 
have  become  a  historic  figure.  To-day,  in 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Wyoming,  and  all  other 


THE  BROXCHO-BUSTER 

Statue  modelled    by   Frederic  Remington,  and  presented  to  President 
Roosevelt  by  the  Rough  Riders 

"cattle  states,"  the  tendency  is  toward  the 
small  farm,  owned  and  managed  by  individual 
farmers  on  a  small,  intensive  plan.  With  the 
spread  of  irrigation,  of  advanced  knowledge 
in  the  agricultural  aspects  of  cattle-raising, 
and  with  the  improvement  of  grade  in  the 
animals  themselves,  two  acres  of  farm  can 
be  made  to  do  the  work  of  ten  or  fifty  acres 
of  range. 

To-day  there  are  in  Texas  only  six  or  seven 
ranches  of  one  million  acres  or  more.  Ten 
years  ago  there  were  at  least  thirty.  The  big 
ranches  are  being  sliced  up  and  sold  in  parcels. 
When  you  can  get  ten  dollars  an  acre  for  land, 
it  is  far  too  valuable  to  keep  for  grazing  pur- 


TRYING  TO  MOUNT  AN  '(AiiLAW    ' 

poses.  In  the  old  days,  of  course,  this  purely 
commercial  view  of  the  situation  did  not 
obtain.  The  pioneer  "cattle  man"  was  a 
plunger,  an  erratic  figure  whose  fortune  was 
as  changing  as  that  of  the  early  miner.  Now 
he  has  the  system  and  organization  of  to-day 
that  make  a  small,  level  profit  out  of  business. 
So  soon  as  it  becomes  generally  evident  that 
more  money  can  be  made  on  the  small  farm 
than  on  the  huge  range,  the  huge  range  is 
cut  up  into  small  farms. 

With  the  ranch  goes  the  "cattle  man"  and 
the  cowboy.  In  comes  the  small  stock-farmer 
—  whom  his  predecessors  call  a  "nester"  or 
a  "woolly" — and  the  farm-hand.  On  the 
new  plan,  herds  are  kept  within  fences  and 
fed  in  small  pastures  where  the  natural  grass 
of  the  prairies  has  been  supplanted  by  fodder. 
Cattle  that  see  human  beings  regularly,  as  they 


A  PITCHING  HORSE 
By  coming  down  stifif-legged,  the  horse  gives  his  rider  a  racking  jolt 
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"BULLDOGGING"  A  CALF 
Throwing  a  calf  to  brand  him;  in  the  background  a  calf  is  being  branded 


COOKING  DINNER  AT  THE  CHUCK-WAGON 
On  the  drive,  the  chuck -wagon  is  headquarters  for  the  outfit 
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GETTING  BREAKFAST 


SHOEING 


do  in  these  circumstances,  become  tractable 
and  can  be  "led  about  by  the  horn."  So  there 
is  no  need  here  of  the  remuda,  the  round-up, 
the  chuck-wagon,  the  night-wrangler,  and  the 
stray  man;  branding,  roping,  cutting-out  have 


no  longer  a  place  in  the  day's  work.  Fat, 
farm-fed  beeves  are  driven  in  small,  decorous 
herds  a  mile  or  less  to  the  neighboring  railroad 
station;  and  the  driver  may  easily  be  a  boy 
on  foot  who  helped  to  "feed"  that  morning. 


RIDING  THE  RANGE  ON  THE  L.  S.  RANCH 
This  shows  the  nature  of  the  "breaks"  country,  a  variation  from  the  plains 
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SADDLINC. 


TICHIEMXG  THE  CIXCH 


Less  than  Iwenty-live  years  ago,  cattle  were 
trailed  from  Texas  to  Montana! 

The  cowboy  will  not  become  a  farmer.  In 
fact,  he  cannot.  He  has  tried  it,  with  far 
less  success  than  the  cabby  has  had  in  his 
efforts  to  become  a  chauffeur.  The  cowboy 
will  jjass,  as  the  buffalo-hunter  has  passed, 
and  it  is  left  for  the  camera  to  make  him  a 
historic  and  not  a  legendary  figure.  Of 
the  Torty-Niners  and  the  Vigilantes  we 
have  onl\'  [)en-])ictures  and  types  of  the  past, 
of    which    our    details    arc    almost     cntirelv 


imagined.  There  is  no  telling  how  many 
gigantic  errors  might  be  revealed  in  our  recon- 
struction of  these  phases  of  American  life  if 
only  we  could  test  our  records  by  the  law 
of  the  camera. 

The  real  cowboy  is  essentially  a  worker 
as  he  is  seen  in  Mr.  Smith's  pictures.  He  is  no 
longer  the  isolated  figure,  the  adventurer,  the 
care-free,  fringed,  and  beaded  giant  that  his 
imaginative  delineators,  relying  solely  on  their 
artistic  abilities  and  possessing  no  intimate, 
first-hanfl   knowledge  of  him,   ha\'c  given  us 


PACKING  "TARP" 
The  cowboy's  bed  consists  of  many  blankets  between  tarpaulin  covers 
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ROITXG,  CUTTIXG  ULT,  AXD  IIULDIXG  THE  HERD 


in  literature  and  art  and  on  the  stage.  He 
does  n't  overdress,  for  he  cannot  and  do  his 
work.  For  the  same  reason,  he  almost 
always  wears  boots,  and  not  leggings.  His 
hours  are  long  and  exact  much  of  him.  From 
his  average  salary  of  thirty-five  dollars  a  month 
he  spends  but  little,  and  this  on  things  that 


make  for  greater  efficiency.  He  buys  good 
boots,  good  spurs,  and  a  good  saddle;  he 
does  n't  shoot  up  the  town.  Instead,  he  saves 
money.  Most  range-bosses  demand  that 
their  men  neither  drink  nor  gamble.  The 
life  of  the  range  is  one  of  routine.  Up  between 
three  and  four  in  the  morning,  the  cowboy  is  off 


iiic-r<w^-jt*yj:jq^i&igi 


ROIXD-LP  ox  THE  "AEVIADOR" 


CUTTINCi   OUT    ON  THE  BLOCK  RANGE 
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"THK  KKML'DA" 
This"sa(l(iU'-bunch"d()es  the  workof  the  J.  A.    Range  in  Texas.       Acowboy  here  is  "roping  out"  horses  to  saddle.     On 
a  cool  morning,  after  a  good  night's  grazing,  the  horses  are  likely  to  pitch  and  resist  the  rope,  all  of  which  means  delay 
in  getting  the  herd  on  the  trail 


ROUND-UP  ON  THE  BUOCK  RANGE  IN  NEW  MEXICO 
This  picture  was  taken  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  day's  "drive"  began 
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RIDING  THE  "TrRKEV-TRACKS"   R.WGE 

Tours  of  inspection  arc  regularly  made  on  the  larger  ranches 

to  the  herd,  on  the  go  all  day,  changing  horses 
three  or  four  times  before  night,  constantly 
subject  to  call.  Any  change  in  this  monotony 
means  more  toil.  In  the  summer,  worms 
and  screw-flies  demand  his  attention,  and  he 
becomes  surgeon  to  the  herd.  In  the  winter, 
his  troubles  are  increased  with  the  perils  of 
bad  weather.  At  branding  season,  there  is 
double  work  for  him  to  do.  At  any  time,  a 
cow  stuck  in  the  mud  may  mean  a  whole 
day's  straining. 

Mr,  Smith  knows  that  this  life  is  a  life  of 
work  and  action,  not  of  fancy  garb  and  heroics. 
His  collection  of  photographs  makes  this 
irrefutable,  and  gives  the  lie  to  idealizing 
fictionists  to  whom  a  mistake  of  detail   is  not 


AN  OLD  LINE-CAMP 

lieforc  the  days  of  fences,  boundaries  were  marked  by   these  dug-outs 

SO  grave  a  mistake  as  it  should  be.  During  the 
past  eight  years,  while  he  "roped,"  "cut  out," 
"branded,"  "doctored,"  or  rode  the  range 
on  tours  of  inspection,  he  has  always  carried 
with  him  a  camera  and  a  tripod  strapped  to 
his  saddle  alongside  his  rope.  Whenever 
there  was  a  lull  in  work,  he  made  it  a  practice 
to  ride  over  miles  of  range  in  a  search  for 
typical  spots  where  a  picture  of  the  herd, 
the  remuda,  the  chuck-wagon  or,  perhaps, 
the  "cut  bunch"  might  be  both  most  truthful 
and  most  perfect  in  its  pictorial  composition. 
In  dozens  of  instances  this  has  meant  a 
month's  waiting;  in  several,  he  has  postponed 
the  exposure  from  one  season  to  another 
that    he    mio;ht    finallv    sjet    exactlv    what    he 


HOLDINC.  UP  THK  "TRAIL  HKRD"  ON  TIIK  "MATADOR" 

These  cattle  are  l)eing  moved  from  one  round-up  ground  to  another.     The  man  in  tlie  foregroutid  is  John  Jackson,  the 

famous  range-boss  of  the  "Matador,"  who  has  dri\cn  herds  from  Texas  to  Montana 
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A  r.AMK  OF  SKAKN'-l'I' 
On  the  "Three  Circle"  Range;  the  herd  is  resting 

wanted.  This  colossal  patience  and  the 
fortunate  possession  of  a  pictorial  sense  have 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  secure  the  best 
and  most  complete  photographic  record  of 
the  cowboy  that  has  ever  been  made.  There 
is  no  mistaking  his  hills  for  the  hills  of  Vermont; 
nor  are  the  men  in  his  photographs  even 
remote  kin  of  those  who  rush  in  idle  reck- 
lessness over  prairies  of  sawdust  under  the 
tent  of  a  Wild  West  show. 

There  have  been  naturally  many  obstacles 
in  the  way.  In  taking  scores  of  his  pictures 
he  has  had  repeatedly  to  run  at  full  speed, 
dismount  quickly,  unstrap  camera  and  tripod, 
shield  himself  behind  his  horse,  and  snap  at 
a  flying  herd.     It  may  seem  an  easy  thing  to 


READY  FOR  WORK 
A  snapshot  of  Mr.  Smith  made  by  a  fellow  cowboy 

walk  up  to  a  herd  of  se\'eral  thousand  cattle 
and  take  a  picture  of  them.  But  range-fed 
stock  will  not  permit  the  approach  of  a  man 
on  foot.  Such  an  apjjarition,  aided  by  the 
strange  camera-box,  is  likely  to  cause  a  stam- 
pede —  which  means  injury  to  cattle,  hard 
work  for  cowboys,  and  no  friendly  attitude 
toward  the  cause. 

Another  source  of  difficulty  was  the  cow- 
boy himself.  Before  Mr.  Smith's  fellow- 
workmen  caught  his  point  of  view,  their  lack 
of  cooperation  cost  him  many  films.  From  the 
first  they  took  a  great  interest  in  the  work, 
which  unfortunately  manifested  itself  in  a 
tendency  to  stare  into  the  camera.  He  actually 
had    the    task    of    training   them  to  go  about 


THE  "REMUDA"  ON  THE  MOVE 
It  is  only  at  times  of  rounding-up  or  cutting-out  that  so  many  saddle-horses  are  needed 
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their  business  and  pay  no  attention  to  his 
movements.  Some  of  his  eadicr  pictures 
show  a  resultant  stiffness  that  is  not  present  in 
his  latest  work.  Almost  all  of  his  work  has 
been  done  with  films.  It  is  impracticable  to 
carry  a  supply  of  plates  for  a  long  "drive"  of 
several  days,  while  rolls  of  film  can  be  stuck 
away  in  pockets.  Of  course,  too,  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  imj^rovise  a  dark-room  out  in 
the  middle  of  the  prairie,  with  no  headquarters 
more  house-like  than  a  chuck-wagon. 

What  gives  Mr.  Smith's  collection  its  rare 
reliability  is  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
life  he  is  recording.  When  a  bad  horse  is 
giving  trouble,  or  a  calf  is  roped  out  of  the 
herd  for  branding,  the  expert  photographer 
from  the  outer  world  might  fail  time  and  time 
again  to  get  the  picture,  simply  because  he 
could  not  know  what  was  going  to  happen. 
Even  with  Mr.  Smith's  equipment  it  is  hard 
to  do.  Several  films  were  ruined  before  he 
finally  secured  his  picture  of  a  "sun-lisher." 
Exposure  after  exposure  of  a  rearing  horse 
showed  by  their  blurs  that  they  were  not  made 
at  the  right  nick  of  time. 

W^hile  he  and  I  were  looking  at  his  col- 
lection, I  produced  a  photograph  of  Frederic 
Remington's  well-known  bronze  statue,  "The 
Broncho  Buster,"  which  was  ])resented  by 
the  Rough  Riders  to  President  Roosevelt. 

"Have  you  a  photograph  of  this  incident?" 
I  asked. 

"I  don't  know  what  that  horse  is  going  to 
do,"  he  replied,  looking  at  it. 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Well  —  the  man  who  did  that  is  an  artist, 
of  course;  but  he's  not  a  cowboy.  To  me, 
that  horse  expresses  no  intention,  no  action, 
no  direction.  If  he  is  i)itching,  his  legs  ought 
to  be  stiff  and  rigid,  like  the  horse's  legs 
here" — showing  me  a  photograj)h  of  a 
pitching  horse  which  bore  out  his  assertion. 
"It  's  by  keej>ing  his  legs  stiff  that  a  cow- 
horse  jars  you  so  when  he  hits  the  ground. 
Then,  too,  a  j)itching  horse  *  swallows  his 
head';  that  is,  he  tucks  his  head  down  so  far 
between  or  toward  his  front  legs  that  his  rider 
can't  see  it." 

"But  couldn't  the  horse  be  rearing?"  I 
suggested. 

"I  don't  see  how  he  can  be,"  Mr.  Smith 
replied  in  the  matter-of-fact  tones  of  a  man 
who  is  not  critical  but  literal.  "If  he's  a 
*  sun-fisher  ' —  that 's  what  we  call  a  horse  with 
the  habit  of  .  rearing  —  his   knees   would   be 


tucked  up  under  his  neck  like  this"  —  and  he 
picked  up  the  original  of  the  photograph  that 
appears  on  page  11 112.  "I'm  almost  ready 
to  say  that  the  position  of  the  horse's  knees  in 
this  statue  is  impossible.  At  least,  1  can  say 
I  never  saw  anything  like  it.  Anyhow, 
whether  he  's  rearing  or  pitching,  he  ought  to 
tuck  his  tail.  Any  cowboy  will  tell  you  that 
a  horse  in  action  —  especially  in  action  that 
opj)oses  the  rider  —  never  brandishes  his 
tail." 

"  Does  anything  else  seem  wrong  to  you, 
from  the  cowboy's  j)oint  of  view?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  as  I  said,"  went  on  Mr.  Smith, 
"the  man  that  did  this  is  an  artist.  That  is 
evident;  but  it  is  equally  evident  that  he  is 
no  cowboy.  Neither  is  his  rider,  if  I  am  right 
in  believing  that  his  one  hand  is  grasping  the 
horse's  mane  and  the  other  fist  clutches  the 
([uirt.  Both  of  these  actions  would  mean 
tension  of  the  body,  and  would  make  the  jolting 
only  worse  and  more  dangerous  when  the  horse 
descends.  You  see,  the  only  way  to  avoid 
an  awful  shaking  up  when  your  horse  is 
pitching  or  rearing  is  to  be  as  loose  and  limber 
as  you  can.  The  quirt  ought  to  hang  from 
the  wrist  by  the  thong,  or  else  be  held  in  the 
first  two  fingers.  This  rider  holds  his  as  a 
policeman  does  his  club." 

"Anything  else?"  I   insisted. 

"  Well,  the  leg  that  is  out  of  the  stirrup  ought 
to  be  thrown  up  higher  and  the  spur  caught 
in  the  cinch  ring  or  shoulder.  In  that  way 
the  bulk  of  the  man's  weight  is  on  one  side,  the 
horse  will  be  more  quickly  tired,  and,  if  the 
man  is  thrown  against  the  pommel  of  the 
saddle,  the  strong  part  of  his  inner  thigh  will 
get  the  blow.  The  horse's  mouth  is  fine, 
by  the  way.  You  can  almost  hear  him  bawl- 
ing with  rage  or  fear."  Mr.  Smith  declares 
that  Mr.  C.  M.  Russell  is  the  only  artist  who  has 
truthfully  caught  the  cowboy  and  painted  him 
in  action  and  as  he  is. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  detailed  accuracy  of  his 
knowledge  in  the  smallest  things  pertaining 
to  ranch  life  that  actors  who  are  presenting 
the  Western  plays  in  vogue  just  now  have  been 
glad  to  get  his  assistance.  Some  have  learned 
from  his  pictures  that  no  old-time  cowboy 
dents  his  hat;  he  wears  it  undented,  in  a  high- 
crowned  style.  Numerous  instances  of  this 
sort  might  be  cited  indefinitely.  Macklyn 
Arbuckle  and  his  troupe  in  the  "Round  Up" 
have,  through  Mr.  Smith's  suggestions,  added 
to  the  accuracy  of  their  setting  and  make-up. 
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Dustin  Farnum,  too,  was  aided  in  his  aim  at 
thoroughness  by  an  inspection  of  this  collection. 
A  revolver  of  a  certain  style  may  constitute  an 
anachronism  that,  to  one  who  knows,  is  as 
absurd  as  a  man  in  armor  smoking  a  cigarette. 
Mr.  Smith  does  not  want  any  inaccuracy  to 
dim,  in  the  future,  the  clear  pictures  that  he  has. 


The  photographs  that  accompany  this 
article  have  been  selected  for  their  artistic 
qualities  and  for  the  illumination  that  they 
throw  on  the  work-a-day  life  of  the  old  West 
that  is  soon  to  pass.  Whether  the  man  who 
took  them  succeeds  as  a  painter  and  sculptor, 
he  has  already  done  a  work  of  great  importance. 


HOW  LABOR  WILL  ABSORB  CAPITAL 

THE  FINAL  RELATION   BETWEEN  THEM  WHICH  THE  CON- 
TINUOUS   UPWARD    PROGRESS  OF   LABOR    FORESHADOWS 

BY 

ANDREW  CARNEGIE 

[This  article  is  taken  from  Mr.  Carnegie^s  new  book,  "  Problems  oj  To-day,''  and  is  published 
here  because  oj  the  remarkable  —  it  might  be  called  even  sensational — forecast  that  he  makes  oj 
the  continued  improvement  in  the  position  oj  labor  till  profit-sharing  does  its  perject  work,  and 
the  laborer  and  the  capitalist  become  the  same  man. — The  Editors.] 


IN  THE  future,  lal)or  is  lo  rise  still  higher. 
The  joint-stock  form  opens  the  door  to  the 
participation  of  labor  as  shareholder  in 
c\'ery  branch  of  business.  In  this,  the  writer 
believes,  lies  the  fmal  and  enduring  solution  of 
ihe  labor  question.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany made  a  beginning  by  making  from  time 
to  time  forty-odd  young  partners.  Only  one 
was  related  to  the  original  partners,  but  all 
were  selected  upon  their  proved  merits  after 
long  service.  None  contributed  a  penny. 
Their  notes  were  accepted,  payable  only  out 
of  the  profits  of  the  business.  Great  care  was 
taken  to  admit  workers  of  the  mechanical 
department,  which  had  hitherto  been  neglected 
by  employers.  The  first  time  a  superintendent 
of  one  of  the  works  was  made  a  partner  it 
attracted  attention,  but  as  we  kept  on  admit- 
ting men  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks 
as  mechanics,  we  found  it  more  and  more 
advantageous. 

The  superintendents  now  sat  in  conference 
at  the  board  with  the  managers  in  the  oiTice. 
From  this  ])olicy  sprang  the  custom  of  bonuses 
awarded  yearly  to  men  in  subordinate  positions 
who  had  done  excej^tional  work.  This  class 
naturally  felt  that  they  were  on  the  upward 
road  to  admission  as  partners,  their  feet  upon 
the   ladder. 

The  problem  presented  by  the  combination 


of  many  steel-works  into  the  one  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  was  not  altogether  new,  for 
individual  and  corporate  management  have 
coexisted  since  joint-stock  companies  were 
formed.  The  former  had  undoubtedly  great 
advantages  o\er  the  latter.  Able  men  manag- 
ing their  own  works,  in  competition  with  large 
bodies  of  shareholders  employing  salaried 
managers,  were  certain  to  distance  their 
corporate  competitors,  and  did  so.  Nothing 
can  stand  against  the  direct  management  of 
owners. 

The  United  States  Steel  Cor|)oration  realized 
this,  and  as  a  substitute  resolved  lo  adopt 
the  policy  of  interesting  its  officers  and 
employees  in  its  shares.  Some  plan  of  profit- 
sharing  was  soon  seen  to  present  the  best, 
and  indeed  the  only,  substitute  for  individual 
management.  This  idea  the  writer  highly 
approved  in  his  presidential  address  to  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  in  London,  in  1903, 
but  ventured  to  point  out  one  serious  defect. 
The  in\-estments  in  the  shares  of  the  company 
proj)osed  to  the  men  were  to  be  at  the  risk 
of  the  purchasers.  We  added  that  "this 
seems  a  feature  we  may,  however,  expect  the 
corporation  to  change  as  experience  is  gained." 
"Every  employee  a  shareholder"  would  pre- 
vent most  of  the  disputes  between  capital  and 
labor,  and  this  chiefly  because  of  the  feeling 
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of  mutuality  which  would  be  created,  now, 
alas!  generally  lacking. 

To  effect  this,  every  corporation-  could  well 
afford  to  sell  shares  to  its  saving  workmen, 
giving  preference  in  repayment  at  cost  as  a 
first  charge  in  case  of  disaster,  just  as  present 
laws  provide  first  for  the  mechanic's  lien  and 
for  homestead  exemption.  This  is  due  to 
the  working-man,  who  necessarily  buys  the 
shares  without  knowledge,  and  is  asked  to 
buy  them,  not  solely  for  his  own  advantage, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  the  company  as  well  — 
the  advantage  of  1x)th.  This  view,  as 
expressed  by  the  writer  in  the  address  referrcxi 
to,  we  rejoice  to  say,  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Steel  Corix)ration,  and  its  last  offer  of  shares 
guarantees  the  men  against  loss. 

The  managerial  department  is  given  bonuses 
every  year  upon  the  profits  of  the  concern. 

All  this  was  hailed  by  the  writer  with  intense 
delight,  as  in  his  day-dreams  he  had  often 
meditated  upon  the  plan  of  employees  becom- 
ing joint  owners  with  himself  and  partners. 
Perhaps  he  may  be  permitted  to  quote  from 
the  address  referred  to  (May,  1903,  London) : 

'T  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  this  experiment, 
nor  gi\e  the  Steel  Company  too  much  credit 
for  making  it,  since  it  is  declared  to  be  in  the 
experimental  stage,  and  subject  to  future 
improvement,  as  all  new  schemes  should  be. 
Its  able  and  progressive  author,  Mr.  George 
W.  Perkins,  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated." 

Thus  we  see  that  the  world  moves  on  step 
by  step  toward  better  conditions.  Just  as 
the  mechanical  world  has  changed  and 
improved,  so  the  world  of  labor  has  advanced 
from  the  slavery  of  the  laborer  to  the  day  of 
his  absolute  indcj)endence,  and  now  to  this 
day,  when  he  begins  to  take  his  proper  place 
as  the  capitalist-partner  of  his  employer.  We 
may  look  forward  with  hope  to  the  day  when 
it  shall  be  the  rule  for  the  workman  to  be 
partner  with  capital,  the  man  of  affairs  giving 
his  business  experience,  the  working-man 
in  the  mill  his  mechanical  skill,  to  the  com- 
pany, both  owners  of  the  shares  and  so  far 
equally  interested  in  the  success  of  their  joint 
efforts,  each  indispensable,  so  that  without  their 
cooperation  success  would  be  impossible.  It 
is  a  splendid  vista  along  which  we  are  per- 
mitted to  gaze. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  considered  much  too 
sanguine  in  this  forecast,  which  no  doubt  will 
take  time  to  realize,  but  as  the  result  of  my 
experience    I    am    convinced    that    the    huge 


combination,  and  even  the  moderate  corpora- 
tion, has  no  chance  in  competition  with  the 
partnership  which  embraces  the  principal 
officials  and  has  adopted  the  system  of  pay- 
ment by  bonus  or  reward  throughout  its 
work.  The  latter  may  be  relied  upon,  as  a 
rule,  to  earn  handsome  dividends  in  times 
of  depression,  during  which  the  former, 
conducted  upon  the  old  plan,  will  incur 
actual  loss,  and  perhaps  land  in  financial 
embarrassment. 

The  idea  of  making  workmen  shareholders, 
and  dividing  a  percentage  of  the  profits 
among  those  rendering  exceptional  service, 
will  probably  encounter  the  opposition  of  the 
extremists  on  both  sides,  the  violent  revolu- 
tionist of  capitalistic  conditions  and  the 
narrow,  grasping  employer  whose  creed  is 
to  purchase  his  labor  as  he  does  his  materials, 
paying  the  price  agreed  upon  and  ending  there. 
But  this  opposition  will,  wt  beheve,  amount 
to  little.  It  will  even  speak  well  for  the  new 
idea  if  scouted  by  the  extremists  and  com- 
mended by  the  mass  of  men  who  are  on  neither 
dangerous  edge,  but  in  the  middle,  where 
usually  lies  wisdom. 

Meanwhile,  here  is  the  germ  of  a  promising 
plan  offered  as  a  solution  for  one  of  the  press- 
ing problems  of  our  age,  which  may  prove 
capable  of  development.  Let  us  receive, 
study,  and  discuss  it  with  open  mind.  That 
the  problem  will  be  solved  and  that  the  two 
factors  are  some  day  to  live  in  friendly  coopera- 
tion, let  no  one  doubt.  Human  society  bears 
a  charmed  life.  It  is  immortal,  and  was 
born  with  the  inherent  power  or  instinct,  as 
a  law  of  its  being,  to  solve  all  problems  finally 
in  the  best  form,  and  among  these  none  more 
surely  than  that  vexed  question  of  our  day, 
the  relations  between  these  Siamese  twins, 
which  must  mutually  prosper  or  mutually 
decay  —  Employer  and  Employed  —  Capital 
and  Labor. 

A   MERCANTILE    PROFIT-SHARING   COMPANY 

This  is  only  a  beginning.  The  Filene  Stores 
of  Boston,  a  shareholding  company  employing 
seven  to  nine  hundred  men,  has  gone  farthest 
of  all  in  the  direction  of  making  its  employees 
joint  owners.  The  capital  stock  is  held  only 
by  employees,  and  is  returned  to  the  corpora- 
tion at  its  value,  should  the  employee  leave 
the  service.  Every  share  of  stock  belongs  to 
some  one  working  in  the  stores.  The  most 
important  advance  is  that  all  questions  are 
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submitted  to  arbitration,  not  only  complaints 
or  disputes,  but  wages,  scope  of  work,  and 
tenure  of  employment.  More  than  four 
hundred  cases  of  arbitration  have  arisen, 
and  the  result  is  that  both  managers  and 
employees  have  been  satisfied  that  this  is 
the  true  plan.  When  an  employee  is  dis- 
charged he  has  the  right  to  appeal  to  an 
arbitration  board  composed  of  fellow  employees 
of  different  grades.  All  wage  disputes  have 
been  satisfactorily  settled.  There  is  a  profit- 
sharing  department,  having  nothing  to  do 
with  wages,  which  has  been  able  to  distribute 
varying  amounts  each  year. 

There  is  also  a  welfare  committee  of  the 
shareholders,  which  manages  a  club-house 
and  maintains  lunch  and  recreation  rooms. 
The  insurance  committee  furnishes  five  classes 
of  assurance  at  cost.  Two-thirds  of  the 
workers  are  insured.  The  bank  pays  5  per 
cent,  upon  deposits  of  employees,  which 
are  guaranteed  by  the  corporation.  The 
publication  committee  issues  a  monthly  paper. 
Many  features  of  a  social  and  educational 
nature  are  enjoyed  by  the  employees  through- 
out the  year,  and  an  atmosphere  has  been 
produced  of  great  value  to  the  business  and 
to  the  members. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  Filene  Stores  are 
not  excelled,  if  equaled,  in  making  profits. 
Their  goods  are  turned  over  ten  times  some 
years,  six  or  seven  times  being  the  average, 
and  the  stores  are  among  the  foremost  and 
best  known  in  Boston.  No  doubt  the  brothers 
Filene  are  remarkable  men  and  recognized 
leaders  in  this  work,  but  we  may  expect  their 
example  to  impress  others,  especially  since 
their  profit-sharing  and  stock-owning  plans 
have  been  vindicated  by  unusual  success, 
from  every  point  of  view,  particularly  in  improv- 
ing the  relations  between  employers  and 
cmi)loyces. 

We  are  just  at  the  beginning  of  profit- 
sharing,  and  the  reign  of  working-men  pro- 
prietors, which  many  indications  point  to 
as  the  next  step  forward  in  the  march  of  wage- 
paid  labor  to  the  higher  stage  of  profit-sharing 

—  joint  partnership  —  workers  with  the  hand 
and  workers  with  the  head  paid  from  profits 

—  no  dragging  of  the  latter  down,  but  the 
raising  of  the  former  up. 

We  never  see  a  fishing  ficet  sail  without 
hailing  it  as  the  finest  illustration  of  the  perfect 
relationshij)  which  is  one  day  to  prevail 
between  capital  and  labor  generally.     Every 


man  in  the  ship,  from  the  captain  down,  is 
a  partner,  paid  by  sharing  in  the  profits  of 
the  catch,  according  to  the  value  of  his  labor. 
Even  the  lowest  paid,  probably  a  young  hand, 
not  yet  an  able-bodied  seaman,  could  be  a 
partner  in  the  business. 

Here  is  a  field  capable  of  immediate  and 
wide  extension  provided  employers  agree  to 
fix  a  minimum  wage  sufficient  to  maintain 
economically  the  worker's  household,  and 
to  this  it  is  believed  every  fair-minded  employer 
would  gladly  agree. 

So  far  we  have  a  list  of  189  manufacturing 
concerns  in  the  United  States  which  have 
welfare  departments,  sales  of  stock  to  work- 
men, or  other  modes  of  adding  to  their  wages, 
or  forms  recognizing  the  community  of  interest 
between  employers  and  employed. 

Eighteen  of  the  principal  raihoad  com- 
panies in  America  have  established  systems 
of  pensions  for  their  employees  as  extra 
recompense,  the  cost  borne  exclusively  by  the 
corporations.  The  pension  feature,  like  profit- 
sharing,  is  making  great  headway,  and  prom- 
ises soon  to  be  universal. 

So  marches  I^abor  up  the  heights,  to  equality 
with  the  millionaire  as  his  partner  in  business. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  writer's  views  are 
not  of  yesterday:  he  has  had  considerable 
experience  with  the  labor  problem,  and 
thought  much  over  it.  Whether  the  Com- 
munists' ideal  is  to  be  finally  reached  upon 
earth,  after  man  is  so  changed  that  self-interest, 
which  is  now  the  mainspring  of  human  action, 
will  give  place  to  heavenly  neighbor-interest, 
cannot  be  known.  The  future  has  not  been 
revealed.  He  who  says  yes,  and  he  who  says 
no,  are  equally  foolliardy.  Neither  knows, 
therefore  neither  should  ])resume  to  con- 
sider, much  less  to  legislate  in  their  day,  for  a 
future  they  can  know  nothing  of.  Endowed 
as  man  is  with  the  instinct  for  improvement, 
fortunately  no  limit  to  his  march  toward 
perfection  can  be  set,  but  what  perfection  is 
to  be  we  know  not. 

The  writer,  however,  believes  one  point  to 
be  clear,  viz.,  that  the  next  step  toward 
improved  labor  conditions  is  through  the 
stage  of  shareholding  in  the  industrial  world, 
the  workman  becoming  joint  owner  in  the 
profits  of  his  labor.  Payment  to  slaves  and 
serfs,  by  providing  shelter  and  food  and  cloth- 
ing for  them,  then  by  orders  upon  the  stores 
for  articles,  up  to  payment  by  cash  to  inde- 
pendent workmen  to-day,  each  a  great  step 
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forward,  have  all  been  tried,  and  now  the 
coming  day  dawns  when  payment  is  to  be 
made  wholly  or  in  part  by  profit-sharing,  the 
workman  having  the  status  of  the  share- 
owning  official  and  a  voice  in  management 
as  joint  owner.  He  will  be  guaranteed  a 
minimum  wage,  when  finally  paid  by  profits 
entirelv,  to  keej)  his  mind  easy  and  free  for 
his  work,  the  ])roj)er  support  of  himself  and 
of  his  family  being  thus  insured. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  investments 
of  workmen-i)artners  in  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  have  been  \ery  profitable 
to  both  the  men  and  the  company. 

To  the  sober-minded  workmen,  we  say 
again,  hold  fast  to  that  which  has  proved 
itself  good.  Keep  marching  upon  the  path 
of  decided  and  continuous  progress,  a  progress 
which  can  be  j)ro\cd  by  simply  glancing  back- 
ward to  conditions  under  which  labor 
started,  when  work  was  the  part  of  slaves, 
and  contrasting  these  with  its  present  inde- 
pendent position. 

THE    FINAL    FORM    WILL    BE    PROFIT-SHARING 

We  ha\'C  traced  the  progress  of  labor 
upward  under  present  conditions  from  slavery 
to  partnership  with  capital.  What  the 
working-man  has  to  consider,  and  consider 
well,  is  whether  this  be  not  the  most  advan- 
tageous path  for  him  to  continue  to  tread. 
So  far  as  it  has  been  tried  it  has  proved  a 
decided  success,  and  it  can  easily  be  con- 
tinued since  it  is  proving  mutually  beneficial 
to  capital  and  labor. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages,  the  writer 
thinks,  will  be  found  in  drawing  men  and 
managers  into  closer  intercourse,  so  that  they 
become  friends  and  learn  each  other's  virtues, 
for  that  both  have  virtues  none  knows  better 
than  the  writer,  who  has  seen  both  sides  of 
the  shield  as  employee  and  emj)loyer.  "We 
only  hate  those  we  do  not  know,"  says  the 
French  proverb.  There  is  much  truth  in 
this.  In  vast  establishments  it  is  very  difficult, 
almost  impossible,  for  workmen  and  emj)loyer 
to  know  each  other,  but  when  the  managers 
and  workmen  are  joint  owners,  and  both 
are  paid  wages,  as  even  the  jjresident  of  the 
company  is,  we  shall  see  greater  intercourse 
between  them.  In  the  case  of  disputes,  it 
is  certain  that  the  workmen-partners  have 
a  status  nothing  else  can  give.  They  can 
attend  all  shareholders'  meetings  and  have 
a  voice  there  if  desired.     P^ntrance  into  the 


partnership  class  means  increased  power  to 
workmen.  On  the  other  hand,  knowledge 
of  the  company's  affairs,  its  troubles  and 
disappointments,  which  come  at  intervals  to 
the  most  successful  concerns,  will  teach  the 
workman  much  that  he  did  not  know  before. 

Co-jmrtnership  tends  to  bring  a  realizing 
sense  of  the  truth  to  both  labor  and  capital 
that  their  interests,  broadly  considered,  are 
mutual;  and  as  far  as  the  latter  is  concerned 
it  may  finally,  in  some  cases,  be  all  furnished 
by  those  engaged  in  the  works,  which  is  the 
icleal  that  should  be  held  in  view  —  the  work- 
man both  capitalist  and  worker,  employee 
and  employer. 

This,  however,  is  not  for  our  time.  We  are 
only  pioneers,  whose  duty  is  to  start  the  move- 
ment, leaving  to  our  successors  its  full  and 
free  development  as  human  society  advances. 

The  first  company  so  owned  will  mark 
a  new  era  in  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital. 
We  may  not  have  to  wait  long  for  this  experi- 
ment, since  it  is  in  line  with  recent  develop- 
ments. The  writer  has  no  desire  to  embark 
again  in  business,  but  nothing  would  appeal 
to  him  so  strongly  as  this  ideal.  He  should 
like  to  address  a  body  of  workmen,  many 
thousands  in  number,  as  all  "fellow-partners." 
He  addresses  forty-odd  at  dinner  once  every 
year  by  that  endearing  term  —  partners  of 
his  youth  and  dear  friends  of  his  old  age; 
only  two  ever  put  a  dollar  in  the  business. 
All  the  others  —  many  of  them  working  men 
—  earned  their  shares  by  brilliant  service. 
Most  of  them  are  dollar-millionaires  —  all 
are  rich. 

Thus  is  labor  soon  to  attain  its  deserved 
place  and  recompense,  and  workman  and 
capitalist  become  one  —  the  wage  system, 
except  a  minimum,  being  displaced  by  division 
of  profits. 

The  foregoing  was  written  before  the 
following,  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  attracted  the 
writer's  attention: 

"The  form  of  association,  however,  w^hich, 
if  mankind  continue  to  improve,  must  be 
expected  in  the  end  to  predominate,  is  not 
that  which  can  exist  between  a  capitalist  as 
chief  and  workpeople  without  a  voice  in  the 
management,  but  the  association  of  the 
laborers  themselves  on  terms  of  equality, 
collectively  owning  the  capital  with  which 
they  carry  on  their  operations,  and  working 
under  managers  elected  and  removable  by 
themselves." 
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It  is  most  encouraging  that  so 
authority  as  Mill  foresaw  that  the  ideal  con- 
dition of  the  future  lay  not  in  State-owned 
factories  and  mines,  uniform  wages  to  work- 
men, and  the  abolition  of  private  capital,  as 
Socialists  urge,  but  in  uniting  the  workman 
and  the  capitalist  in  one  and  the  same  person. 

The  writer  is  convinced  that  this  is  to  be 
the  highly  satisfactory  and  final  solution. 
The  first  step  in  advance  has  already  come 
in  the  natural  progress  of  evolution  —  no 
revolution  necessary  —  and  it  is  earnestly 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  intelligent 
working-man  and  his  leaders,  some  of  whom 
seem  to  have  been  misled  into  devoting  them- 
selves lo  the  advocacy  of  a  system,  admittedly 


unsuited  to  our  day,  which  requires  an  organic 
change  in  the  relations  of  society,  and  indeed 
involves  a  complete  revolution  in  the  nature 
of  man  —  the  task  of  a  thousand  years. 

The  experiment  of  labor-and-capital- 
union  —  workmen-capitalists  —  has  exceeded, 
so  far,  all  expectations.  Even  the  convinced 
Socialist  might,  therefore,  hail  it  as  at  least  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  making  labor's 
position  better  than  before,  saying  to  himself: 
"Let  the  future  luring  what  it  may,  a  bird 
in  the  hand  is  often  worth  more  than  a  whole 
flock  in  the  bush.  Our  socialistic  remedy  is 
for  the  future;  let  us  not  forget  this  in  our 
dealing   with   the   present." 

Such  seems  to  the  writer  the  part  of  wisdom. 


LINCOLN  AND  DARWIN 

EXTRAORIilNARY     CONTRASTS      IN      THE      CAREERS      OF      '1  HE     TWO     GREAT 
PERSONALITIES  OF  THE  LAST  CENTURY  WHO  WERE  BORN  ON  THE  SAME  DAY 

BY 

A.  SHERWOOD 


THE  twelfth  day  of  February,  1809,  was 
a  memorable  one  for  the  world,  for 
into  it  on  that  day  were  born  two  of 
the  foremost  men  of  the  last  century,  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Charles  Darwin.  There  could  be 
no  more  striking  contrast  than  in  the  careers  of 
these  two  men.  One  led  a  quiet  and  secluded 
existence;  the  other  a  life  of  action  in  the  glare 
of  publicity.  One  came  from  a  distinguished 
ancestry;  the  other,  from  almost  unknown 
stock.  The  coincidence  of  their  birth  is  the 
sole  fact  which  at  first  thought  connects  them 
in  our  minds.  Yet  there  is  a  certain  similarity 
in  their  lives  which  the  antithesis  of  their  outer 
experiences  only  sets  in  higher  relief. 

The  story  of  the  boyhood  and  youth  of 
Lincoln  is  familiar  to  every  American  child. 
Born  in  a  miserable  log-cabin  in  the  newness 
of  Kentucky;  accompanying  his  parents  in 
their  frequent  journeys  in  the  effort  to  find  a 
better  livelihood;  gaining  the  scant  rudiments 
of  knowledge  by  the  fireplace  on  a  winter's 
evening,  with  the  hearthstones  for  slate  and  a 
bit  of  charcoal  for  j)cncil;  e(|ual  to  the 
severest  feats  of  manual  labor  as  a  young  man 
and  respected  by  his  neighbors  for  his  i)hysical 


strength  and  courage;  borrowing  and  eagerly 
reading  books  of  instruction ;  finding  by  degrees 
an  opening  into  politics  and  law;  and  finally 
receiving  the  gift  of  the  place  of  highest  useful- 
ness, he  stood  at  last  in  that  most  difficult 
position  to  which  any  man  has  ever  been  called, 
at  the  head  of  a  great  nation  in  civil  conflict. 

His  last  years  were  full  of  burdens  and  heavy 
griefs,  and  the  ended  war  was  closely  followed 
by  his  most  untimely  death.  While  the  nation 
still  needed  it  sorely,  that  gentle  and  heroic  life 
was  cut  down,  and  he  who  had  spared  no  ser- 
vice was  not  spared. 

During  the  years  that  Lincoln,  hidden  from 
the  sight  of  all  but  a  few  ignorant  neighbors 
(afterward  famed  for  their  knowledge  of  him) , 
was  struggling  towards  his  unknown  goal,  the 
young  Charles  Darwin,  in  beautiful  England, 
in  his  father's  home  at  Shrewsbury,  was  also 
approaching  manhood.  With  all  the  profes- 
sions open  to  him,  he  showed  an  inclination  to 
none  of  them.  The  schools  of  that  day,  chiefly 
of  the  classical  order,  had  no  attractions  for 
him.  He  was  fond  of  outdoor  sports,  and 
.showed  an  intense  love  for  such  biological 
studies  as  he  was  enabled  to  pursue  at  Cam- 
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bridge.  And  yet,  so  little  did  he  dream  of  what 
his  lifework  was  to  be,  that  he  contemplated 
entering  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  made  some  progress  in  preparing  for  it. 
With  much  effort  he  succeeded  in  taking  a 
degree  at  Cambridge,  and  soon  thereafter,  being 
recommended  by  one  of  his  professors,  was 
ofTered  the  position  of  naturalist  on  board  a 
steamer  bound  for  a  five  years'  trip  around  the 
coast  of  South  America.  All  thought  of  the 
clergy  was  abandoned.  His  eyes  were  suddenly 
and  joyfully  opened  to  the  future  before  him. 
He  saw  in  the  realm  of  biological  science  the 
field  of  usefulness  which  he  had  longed  for,  and 
his  perplexities  were  put  at  rest. 

On  the  South  American  voyage  he  perma- 
nently wrecked  his  health.  Yet  with  the 
utmost  perseverance  he  carried  on  his  work, 
even  when  obliged,  as  he  said,  to  "take  the 
horizontal  for  it."  This  courageous  persistence 
became  a  part  of  his  nature,  so  that  his  ill- 
health  throughout  life  did  not,  perhaps,  greatly 
diminish  the  amount  of  work  which  he  might 
othenvise  have  accomplished.  It  was  the 
source  of  much  suffering,  however,  and  pre- 
vented all  enjoyments  of  a  social  kind.  He 
found  life  in  London  too  exciting,  and  was 
obliged  to  seek  a  country  home  near  the  little 
village  of  Down,  some  forty  miles  from  London. 
In  this  retired  place  he  passed  his  life  with  his 
wife,  their  nine  children,  and  their  servants, 
and  with  only  an  occasional  visitor,  for  receiv- 
ing his  friends  was  too  great  a  strain  upon 
Darwin's  strength.  Yet,  so  conscientious  was 
he  in  regard  to  the  value  of  time,  that  the  amount 
of  study  and  original  research  which  he  accom- 
plished was  almost  prodigious.  He  wrote  many 
books  on  biological  subjects,  and  was  made  a 
member  of  scientific  societies  in  almost  every 
country  in  the  world.  He  received  much  criti- 
cism, but  also  the  highest  praise  and  honors, 
and  had  the  even  greater  pleasure  of  seeing  his 
work  steadily  gaining  in  popularity  and 
influence.  Retaining  his  keen  interest  in  sci- 
entific problems,  and  with  mind  unclouded  to 
the  last,  he  went  to  the  end  of  life.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy-three,  and  was  given  a  grave 
in  England's  beautiful  shrine,  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Lincoln  and  Darwin  each  stood  at  the  close 
of  an  epoch  —  one  in  political  and  ci\il  condi- 
tions, the  other  in  the  sphere  of  science  and 
philosophy.  They  were  privileged  to  be  among 
the  world's  servants  and  usher  in  a  new  day. 
The  shadows  of  the  eighteenth  century  still  lay 


across  the  nineteenth.  Men  still  groped  their 
way  amid  the  dimness  of  ideas  now  left  far 
behind.  Human  slavery  was  practised  in  a 
civilized  nation,  with  all  its  terrible,  far-reach- 
ing consequences  to  both  enslaver  and 
enslaved.  Mental  bondage  was  hardly  less 
oppressive.  Tradition  and  the  Church  put 
rational  faith  to  shame.  The  intellect  was 
enslaved.  All  faith  was  dogmatism,  and  out- 
side of  dogma  it  was  believed  there  was  no 
salvation.  It  was  a  narrowness  of  faith  com- 
parable to  that  which  held  the  mind  when  the 
earth  was  looked  upon  as  the  centre  of  the 
universe  with  the  sun  revolving  around  it.  To 
remove  this  conception  seemed  to  the  con- 
temporaries of  Galileo  to  shake  the  foundations 
of  religion.  Yet  the  reverse  proved  to  be  the 
case.  And  this  history  repeated  itself  in  the 
time  of  Darwin. 

There  is  a  curious  parallelism  in  the  case  of 
human  bondage.  It  was  claimed  that  the 
abolition  of  slavery  would  mean  the  ruin  of  the 
South.  And  precisely  the  reverse  was  true. 
Instead  of  killing  all  industries,  the  removal  of 
slavery  remodeled  and  improved  them.  It 
reorganized  labor,  and  saved  the  South  from 
commercial  stagnation;  for  no  industries  in  a 
slave  community  can  compete  with  those  car- 
ried on  by  free  labor.  Most  of  all,  the  removal 
of  slavery  meant  the  uplifting  of  millions  of 
human  beings,  not  suddenly,  but  through  that 
slow  process  by  which  all  advancement  must 
be  attained. 

Though  the  present  day  finds  us  not  yet  on 
the  uplands,  we  are  nearer  than  we  were,  and 
for  this  we  have  to  thank,  among  many  other 
heaven-sent  guides,  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Charles  Darwin.  Lincoln  struck  away  the 
shackles  from  the  slave.  Darwin  broke  the 
chains  of  superstition  that  held  the  mind  in 
bondage.  Lincoln  lifted  the  heart  of  all  man- 
kind to  higher  conceptions  of  justice  and 
brotherhood.  Darwin  lifted  the  mind  from 
hopeless  error  to  nobler  conceptions  of  the 
universe  and  man's  destiny.  The  moral 
daring  of  the  liberator  and  the  intellectual 
courage  of  the  philosopher  achieved  results 
among  the  greatest  bequeathed  us  by  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  crowning  work  in  the  life  of  each  was  the 
result  of  some  twenty  years  of  study  along  that 
special  line.  In  1837  Darwin  first  began  to  see 
some  light  upon  the  problem  of  the  origin  of 
species.  With  a  "working  hypothesis"  in 
mind,  and  with  almost  incredible  patience,  he 
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observed  in  both  the  plant  and  animal  worlds 
the  limitless  variations  and  adaptations  of 
nature.  Every  possible  objection  to  his  theory 
he  committed  to  writing  as  soon  as  it  occurred 
to  him,  and  if  possible  found  its  solution.  He 
evaded  nothing,  but  met  fairly  every  perplex- 
ing fact  and  allowed  it  due  weight.  When, 
in  1859,  he  gave  the  result  to  the  world  in  his 
masterly  volume,  "  Origin  of  Species  by  Means 
of  Natural  Selection,"  few  if  any  criticisms  of 
value  were  made  against  the  theory  which  he 
had  not  foreseen  and  at  least  in  some  degree 
dealt  with. 

It  vv^as  a  work  for  which  the  world  was  wait- 
ing. The  time  was  ripe  for  it,  and  instantly 
the  scientific  world  was  resounding  with  dis- 
cussion. In  this  country  the  hideous  spectre 
of  war  was  before  all  eyes,  and  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  book  was  an  event  only  to  special- 
ists in  the  field  of  biology.  But  as  time  has 
passed  its  importance  has  been  increasingly 
recognized.  Darwin,  who  was,  in  Huxley's 
phrase,  "  the  sworn  interpreter  of  Nature  in  the 
high  court  of  Reason,"  had  given  evidence,  not 
unassailable  indeed;  but  unshakable,  by  virtue 
of  his  long  years  of  preparation  and  careful 
thought. 

During  practically  those  same  twenty  years 
Lincoln  was  holding  in  his  mind  the  problem 
of  human  slavery.  He  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  nation  could  not  exist  half  slave 
and  half  free.  He  believed  that  if  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery  into  the  free  states  could  be 
prevented,  there  would  ultimately  be  found  a 
way  for  its  extinction.  For  this  he  longed  and 
hoped,  while  taking  no  course  counter  to  the 
laws  in  force,  even  though  they  countenanced 
the  greatest  wrong  which  could  be  legalized. 
When  a  young  man,  Lincoln  made  a  trip  up 
the  Sangamon  River,  and  on  his  journey  saw 
"ten  or  a  dozen  slaves  shackled  together." 
Long  afterward  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  'That 
sight  was  a  continual  torment  to  me,  and  I  see 
something  like  it  every  time  I  touch  the  Ohio 
or  any  other  slave  border.  It  is  not  fair  for 
you  to  assume  that  I  have  no  interest  in  a  thing 
that  has,  and  constantly  exercises,  the  power  of 
making  me  miserable."  This  in  1841,  and  in 
1862  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  pub- 
lished. It  was  issued  strictly  as  a  war  measure. 
Only  the  exigencies  of  war  could  give  the 
President  this  power.  Years  of  serious, 
anxious  thought  had  preceded  the  act,  and 
when  the  time  and  occasion  were  at  hand,  with 
fair  warning  and  without  hesitation,  he  acted. 


Lincoln  and  Darwin  did  more  to  create  the 
moral  and  mental  atmosphere  of  to-day  than 
any  other  two  men.  Modern  learning  was 
revolutionized  by  the  Darwinian  theory  of 
evolution.  Evolution  was  known  and  accepted 
long  before  Darwin's  time;  but  his  discovery  as 
to  hoiu  evolution  is  effected  placed  the  theory 
upon  a  verifiable  basis,  made  it  something  more 
than  mere  speculative  thought  confined  to  a 
select  and  learned  circle.  Even  among  the 
scientists  of  fifty  years  ago,  evolution  was  by 
no  means  a  common  theory.  Some  of  the  most 
eminent  biologists  believed  that  all  species  had 
been  created  in  their  present  forms  and  present 
proportions.  The  popular  mind  had  no  idea 
of  evolution.  Those  who  doubted  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  Biblical  account  of  cre- 
ation found  nothing  satisfactory  in  the  "trans- 
mutation theory."  The  origin  of  species  was 
called  the  "mystery  of  mysteries"  until  Darwin 
came,  with  his  orderly  mind,  his  untiring 
industry,  and  a  love  for  biological  facts  that 
amounted  to  genius.  Nature  could  hold  her 
secret  no  longer.  It  was  charmed  from  her 
by  this  lover  of  hers,  and  when  he  had  learned 
to  read  the  first  of  her  hieroglyphs  aright,  these 
held  the  key  to  many  more. 

The  "Origin  of  Species"  is  the  one  book 
never  omitted  from  any  list  of  the  most  impor- 
tant books  of  the  last  century.  It  shows  that 
while  the  complications  of  cause  and  effect 
ramify  in  every  direction,  they  yet  follow  estab- 
lished and  intelligible  laws^  laws  so  interwoven 
as  once  to  appear  incapable  of  extrication. 
The  interest  of  the  world  about  us  is  thus 
intensified  a  thousandfold.  AVhereas  before, 
"It  was  so  created"  might  serve  as  answer  to 
every  question  in  the  field  of  natural  science, 
now  we  are  able  to  find  rational  causes  account- 
ing for  conditions  upon  the  earth.  The  world 
before  was  a  finished  product,  a  specimen  piece 
of  work  which  we  might  examine  if  we  chose, 
but  could  not  comprehend.  Now  it  has 
become  a  blossoming  flower,  still  unfolding 
before  our  eyes.  It  was  a  riddle  and  hiero- 
glyph. Now  it  is  a  wonderful  poem,  with 
fresh  beauty  in  every  word.  It  is  equally 
mysterious  in  itself,  but  not  unintelligible. 

Darwin's  work  in  its  gigantic  proportions 
w^ould  have  been  impossible  without  many 
pioneers  to  blaze  the  way.  Leibnitz,  Bufl'on, 
Lamarck,  and  Ste.-Hilaire  were  all  forerunners 
of  his.  He  was  eager  to  give  credit  to  his 
humblest  co-workers.  "I  am  well  aware," 
he  said,  "  that  my  books  could  never  have  been 
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written,  and  would  not  have  made  any  impres- 
sion upon  the  public  mind,  had  not  an  immense 
amount  of  material  been  collected  by  a  long 
series  of  admirable  observers;  and  it  is  to  them 
that  honor  is  chielly  due."  He  owed  perhaps 
as  much  to  contemporary  elTort  as  Lincoln  did, 
and  he  gave  thanks  with  the  same  generosity, 
and  self-effacement.  Lincoln's  work  would 
have  been  imjxjssible  without  Seward,  Chase, 
Sherman,  Sheridan,  Grant  —  to  name  a  few 
in  a  long  list.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of 
Lincoln's  advisers  and  generals  were  grievous 
hindrances,  while  the  men  of  science  of  that 
day  who  did  not  go  to  Danvin  with  words  of 
encouragement  were  the  exceptions. 

No  one  could  be  less  eager  for  fame  than 
Darwin  was,  or  more  surprised  that  fame  should 
come  to  him.  He  could  sincerely  say  that  it 
mattered  not  who  found  the  Truth,  so  only  the 
Truth  was  found.  The  utmost  care  was  not 
too  much  to  bestow  upon  the  most  trifling  point, 
if  thereby  he  felt  some  hope  of  arriving  nearer 
to  the  truth.  If  in  any  statement  he  made  the 
slightest  error  he  could  not  rest  till  he  had 
made  correction;  and  praise  which  he  felt  to 
be  greater  than  he  deserved  gave  him  actual 
pain.  His  nature  was  supremely  sympathetic. 
His  perfect  kindness  and  exquisite  courtesy  were 
the  natural  expressions  of  a  sincere  heart  and 
a  mind  unable  to  pretend.  Huxley,  who  never 
praised  unduly  even  his  best-loved  friends, 
said  of  Darwin,  "They  [the  present  generation] 
think  of  him  who  bore  this  name  as  a  rare 
combination  of  genius,  industry,  and  unswerv- 
ing veracity,  who  earned  his  i)lace  among  the 
most  famous  men  of  his  age  by  sheer  native 
l)ower,  in  the  teeth  of  a  gale  of  popular  preju- 
dice, and,  notwithstanding  provocations  which 
might  have  excused  any  outbreak,  kept  himself 
clear  of  all  envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  nor  dealt 
othenvise  than  fairly  and  justly  with  the  un- 
fairness and  injustice  showered  upon  him; 
while  to  the  end  of  his  days  he  was  ready  to 
listen  with  patience  and  respect  to  the  most 
insignificant  of  reasonable  objectors." 

These  words  would  ajjply  almost  equally 
well  to  Lincoln,  in  whose  life  there  shone  the 
same  utter  freedom  from  envy,  hatred,  malice, 
and  from  self-love  and  ambition.  Ceaseless 
criticism,  charges  of  the  lowest  motives,  malig- 
nant enmity,  none  of  these  seemed  to  move  him 
to  an  instant's  anger.  With  perfect  calmness 
he  proceeded  on  his  way.  It  mattered  not  to 
him  who  saved  the  Union,  nor  who  received 
the  credit  for  it,  so  only  the  Union  was  saved. 


Ambition  of  the  right  kind  he  assuredly  had, 
but  tainted  with  no  desire  for  applause.  When, 
early  in  his  career,  he  said,  "My  highest  ambi- 
tion is  for  the  esteem  of  my  fellow  citizens," 
we  cannot,  in  the  light  of  his  life,  doubt  the 
depth  of  his  earnestness,  lightly  as  such  words 
might  be  spoken  Ijy  others. 

There  is  no  recorded  word  of  Darwin's 
regarding  Lincoln,  although  he  lived  seventeen 
vears  after  Lincoln's  death.  But  in  regard  to 
slavery  Darwin  wrote  to  Asa  Gray  in  186 1: 
"Great  God!  how  I  should  like  to  see  the 
greatest  curse  on  earth,  slavery,  abolished!" 
And  again,  later  in  the  same  year,  "If  abolition 
does  follow  with  your  victory,  the  whole  world 
will  look  brighter  in  my  eyes  and  in  many  eyes." 

It  is  remarkable  that  of  these  two  men  he 
who  was  once  a  backwoodsman  and  rail-splitter 
should  have  added  to  literature,  apparently 
unstudied,  some  of  its  finest  utterances;  while 
the  other,  bred  in  a  scholarly  atmosphere,  found 
all  literary  expression  extremely  difficult  and 
only  by  the  most  laborious  efforts  acquired  a 
lucid  style.  Both  men  had  a  sense  of  humor. 
Though  less  notable  in  Darwin,  yet  its  playful 
gleams  light  up  his  correspondence  and  give  us 
delightful  glimpses  into  his  mind. 

Darwin  became  in  theory  an  agnostic,  while 
Lincoln  acquired  a  religious  attitude  of  mind. 
Yet  in  all  life's  relations  they  were  equally  true. 
Some  words  from  an  account  which  Darwin 
wrote  of  his  little  daughter  reveal  as  much  his 
own  tender  nature  as  the  charming  personality 
of  the  child: 

"It  was  delightful  and  cheerful  to  behold  her. 
Her  dear  face  now  rises  before  me  as  she  used 
sometimes  to  come  running  downstairs  with  a 
stolen  pinch  of  snuff  for  me,  her  whole  form 
radiant  with  the  pleasure  of  giving  pleasure. 
Besides  her  joyousness,  she  was  in  her  manners 
remarkably  cordial,  frank,  open,  straightforward, 
natural,  and  without  any  shade  of  reserve.  Her 
whole  mind  was  pure  and  transparent.  One 
felt  one  knew  her  thoroughly  and  could  trust 
her.  ...  In  the  last  short  illness  her  conduct 
was  in  simple  angelic.  She  never  once  complained; 
never  became  fretful;  was  ever  considerate  of 
others,  and  was  thankful  in  the  most  gentle, 
pathetic  manner  for  everything  done  for  her. 
When  so  exhausted  that  she  could  hardly  speak 
she  praised  everything  that  was  given  her,  and 
said  some  tea  was  "beautifully  good."  When  I 
gave  her  some  water,  she  said  "  I  quite  thank  you," 
and  these,  I  ])elieve,  were  the  last  precious  words 
addressed  by  her  dear  lips  to  me. 

"We  have  lost  the  joy  of  our  household   and 
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the  solace  of  our  old  age.  She  must  have  known 
how  we  loved  her.  Oh,  that  she  could  now  know 
how  deeply,  how  tenderly,  we  do  still  and  shall 
ever  love  her  dear,  joyous  face!    Blessings  on  her!" 

Lincoln,  too,  stood  by  the  graves  of  his 
children.  His  experiences,  indeed,  were,  many 
of  them,  tragic.  If  we  jealously  reserve  our 
highest  honors  for  Washington,  yet  the  present 
generation  is  so  close  to  Lincoln  that  uncon- 
sciously we  give  him  our  most  intimate  love. 
There  are  still  many  among  us  who  remember 
him  as  a  living  presence;  who  looked  upon  him 
almost  as  the  pillar  of  fire  leading  through  the 
night  in  a  divinely  appointed  path;  and  who 
clearly  recall  the  terrible  hour  of  his  death. 
Few  indeed  have  been  the  calumniators  of 
Lincoln  since  that  hour,  which  came  so  cruelly 
at  a  time  when  the  noblest  hopes  and  ambitions 
made  hfe  infinitely  precious  to  him. 

With  Darwin  the  reverse  was  the  case. 
Completing  his  life  in  peace,  his  death  did  not 
silence  his  enemies.  If  they  paused  for  a 
moment,  reflecting  upon  the  remarkably  lov- 
able nature  of  the  man,  yet  even  this  was  soon 
forgotten.  With  no  possible  ground  for  per- 
sonal malice,  calm  argument  was  not  suffi- 
ciently forcible  to  satisfy  them.  To  this  day 
there  are  those  who  speak  slightingly  of  Darwin, 
entirely  missing  the  significance  of  his  work. 

As  Lincoln  alone  can  be  placed  beside  Wash- 
ington in  his  work  for  the  advancing  of  liberty 
and  the  human  race,  so  Darwin  alone  can  be 
placed  beside  Newton >  that  mighty  intellect  of 
the  world,  in  his  work  for  the  advancement  of 
knowledge.     There  should  be  no  attempts  to 


invest  the  memory  of  either  with  unreal  virtues. 
We  would  know  each  as  he  was,  without  a  halo, 
as  both,  haters  of  all  deception,  would  have 
wished.  Both  made  mistakes.  Lincoln's 
idea  of  Negro  colonization  was  extremely 
visionary,  and  historians  will  no  doubt  always 
disagree  as  to  the  wisdom  of  his  course  respect- 
ing various  events.  Darwin's  pangenesis 
theory  was  wildly  hypothetical,  and  some  of 
his  deductions  are  found  to  be  in  error,  while 
others  are  still  in  question  among  biologists. 
Errors  of  this  description,  however,  do  not 
lessen  our  reverence  and  gratitude,  nor  should 
they.  Reverence  for  greatness  is  one  of  the 
uplifting  forces  of  the  world.  Revering  the 
almost  divine  patience  with  which  Lincoln 
went  through  the  days  of  storm  and  stress, 
we  revere  it  anew  in  the  long  years  of  suffering 
and  toil  which  Darwin  so  cheerfully  underwent. 
Admiring  the  total  indifference  to  fame  which 
Lincoln  displayed,  we  admire  it  again  in  Dar- 
win, whose  labor  was  wholly  a  labor  of  love  for 
scientific  truth.  Touched  by  Lincoln's  tireless 
sympathy  and  kindness,  we  likewise  treasure  in 
our  thoughts  the  gentleness  of  Darwin. 

On  the  day  of  their  birth  these  two  were 
sundered  apparently  as  far  by  heritage,  environ- 
ment, and  destiny  as  by  the  ocean  that  rolled 
between  them.  Yet  they  had  more  in  com- 
mon than  the  primal  virtues  of  courage  and 
honesty  which  we  find  in  all  great  men.  And 
for  what  they  were,  as  well  as  for  what 
they  achieved,  the  world  will  forever  love  the 
memory  of  the  American  of  Americans  and 
of  the  Sage  of  Down. 
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TO  GERMANY    THE    LARGE    HOUSEHOLD    HAS    GIVEN     POWER   IN    EUROPE    AND 
INFLUENCE  IN  THE  WORLD— WHAT  SMALL  FAMILIES  HAVE  MEANT  TO  FRANCE 

BY 
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IN  THE  year  1801,  a  census  of  the  popula- 
tion of  France  was  made  by  direction  of 
Napoleon.  The  total  number  of  inhabit- 
ants returned  at  this  enumeration,  which 
included    the    population  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 


was  27,349,003.  When  the  enumeration  was 
made,  France  was  upon  the  threshold  of  the 
greatest  military  operations  of  modern  times, 
or  perhaps  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

While  no  definite  figures  are  available  for  the 
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other  nations  of  Europe,  estimates  of  population 
at  that  period  have  been  made.  The  table  of 
Levasseur  credits  a  total  of  132,700,000 
inhabitants  to  all  Europe,  exclusive  of  Russia 
and  Turkey. 

Estimated  Population  of  the  Nations  of  Europe,  Exclusive 

of  Russia  and  Turkey,  in   1800  . 

Rfiativf 
dinsily  oj 
each  on  a 
Country  Population        scaU  oj  100 

Total 132,700,000         100.00 

France 27,350,000  20.61 

.\ustria-Hungary        25,000,000  18.84 

C}ermanv      .     .' 23,180,000  17.47 

Italy   .   ' 17,240,000  12.99 

United  Kingdom        16,200,000  12.21 

Switzerland 1,800,000  1.36 

Belgium        2,200,000  1.66 

Holland        2,100,000  1.58 

Sweden 2,350,000  1.77 

Norway        880,000  .66 

Spain  ' 10,540,000  7.94 

Portugal 2,930,000  2.21 

Oenmark 930,000  .71 

With  the  exception  of  Russia,  the  number  of 
whose  inhabitants  in  1800,  partly  serfs,  could 
be  but  vaguely  estimated,  France  was  the 
leading  nation  of  Europe  in  population.  The 
commanding  position  which  the  French  nation 
occupied  at  that  period  was  in  reality  not  so 
much  due  to  military  ability  as  to  population- 
weight,  her  nearest  rival  being  Austria.  The 
])opulation  of  Prussia  and  the  states  which  now 
compose  the  German  Empire  was  approxi- 
mately 23,180,000  in  1800.  Therefore,  when 
France  and  Germany  confronted  each  other  in 
the  Napoleonic  campaigns,  the  population  of 
France  exceeded  that  of  Germany  by  more  than 
16  per  cent.,  while  both  nations  po.ssessed 
geographical  areas  practically  the  same  in  size, 
each  having  approximately  204,000  square 
miles.  With  military  ability  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  Germany,  there  would  be  little  or  no 
question  of  the  supremacy  of  France. 

More  than  a  century  has  now  elapsed  since 
Napoleon  improved  the  brief  period  of  tran- 
quillity following  the  Peace  of  Luneville  to  intro- 
duce administrative  reforms  which  included  the 
fir^t  census  of  France.  The  century  which  has 
brought  census  taking  into  universal  practice 
among  civilized  nations  has  also  wrought 
striking  statistical  changes. 

Absence  of  warfare  and  the  extraordinary 
industrial  awakening  of  the  nineteenth 
century  doubtless  have  been  the  principal 
causes  of  an  unprecedented  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe.  One 
put  a  stop  to  the  premature  death  of  the  heads 


of  families,  and  the  other  eliminated  the 
problem  of  food  supply  by  furnishing  sufficient 
wealth  to  import  unlimited  quantities  of  food 
stuffs. 

Approximate  Population  oj  Europe,  Exclusive  oj   Russia, 
and  Turkey,  in  1908 

A nnual 

per  cent.     Relative 
Approximate     increase     density  oj 
population,     jrom  last   each  on  a 
Country  1908  census    scale  oj  100 

Total 283,132,818  —  100.00 

German  Empire     ....  63,406,520  1.52  22.39 

Austria-Hungary         .     .     .  48,465,060         .91  17-12 

United  Kingdom         .     .     .  44,885,821          .99  15.85 

France 39,370,024         .15  13.91 

Italy 34,152,924         .738  12.06 

Spain         19,943,694         .89  7.04 

Belgium         7,245,096  1.03  2.56 

Netherlands 5,829,219  1.45  2.06 

Portugal        5,744,181          .74  2.03 

Sweden 5,410,218         .71  1.91 

Switzerland        3,539,106         .83  1.25 

Denmark 2,622,584  i.io  0.94 

Norway          2,478,371  1.33  0.88 

With  the  exception  of  France,  all  the  nations 
of  Europe  have  approximately  doubled  or 
more  than  doubled  in  population  in  108  years. 
While  boundaries  have  been  changed  in  some 
instances,  the  changes  were  not  sufficiently 
important  materially  to  affect  comparison. 
The  population  of  France  increased  by  less 
than  half,  and  that  of  Germany  almost  tripled, 
so  that  the  excess  of  about  four  million  inhabit- 
ants in  favor  of  France  in  1800  has  given  place 
in  1908  to  an  excess  in  favor  of  Germany  of 
twenty-four  millions. 

Thus  the  actual  preponderance  of  France  in 
number  of  inhabitants  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  has  yielded  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  to  an  adverse  figure  so  great, 
when  compared  with  that  of  Germany,  that 
France  from  the  standpoint  of  population  must 
now  be  regarded  as  a  comparatively  small 
nation. 

Throughout  the  century  the  Germans  seem 
to  have  been  engaged  in  increasing  national 
strength  in  numbers,  while  the  French  appear 
to  have  disregarded  this  important  element  of 
national  power. 

It  is  important  that  the  increase  of  German 
population  has  not  been  due  to  accessions  of 
territory  carrying  with  them  large  numbers  of 
inhabitants;  the  cause  appears  to  have  been 
national  fertility.  In  fact,  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation of  the  German  Empire  has  been  accom- 
pHshed  in  the  face  of  an  extraordinary  and  con- 
tinued loss  through  emigration  to  all  parts  of 
the   world,    especially   to   the   United   States. 
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Every  state  or  territory  in  this  republic 
acknowledges  a  considerable  share  of  its  more 
active  and  prosperous  citizens  to  be  natives  of 
Germany.  In  some  states  the  number  of 
Germans  is  so  large  that  they  have  exercised 
a  decided  influence  upon  the  thought  and 
customs  of  the  communities  in  which  they  live. 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  has  lost  but  few 
of  her  citizens  by  departure.  There  are  some 
states  and  territories  of  the  United  States  in 
which  there  are  practically  no  natives  of  France, 
and  no  portion  of  the  United  States  has  been 
materially  influenced,  since  the  Huguenot  pe- 
riod, by  immigrants  from  France.  The  number 
of  persons  of  French  and  of  German  birth  and 


During  the  nineteenth  century  there  was 
little  change  in  the  territory  of  France  and 
Germany  other  than  the  transfer  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  This  change  was  so  small  that  both 
nations  still  have  approximately  the  same  area 
—  slightly  more  than  200,000  square  miles — 
each.  Such  increase  in  population  as  has 
occurred  in  both  has  been  in  number  of  inhabit- 
ants per  square  mile  within  the  same  bounda- 
ries. In  1800  the  number  of  inhabitants  per 
square  mile  was  134  in  France  and  113  in 
Germany.  In  1908  the  number  of  inhabitants 
per  square  mile  is  189  in  France  and  303  in 
Germany.  The  density  of  population  in  the 
German  Empire  is  now  about  equal  to  that  of 
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of  natives  of  French  or    German    parentage 
counted  at  the  Federal  census  of  1900  was: 

Geographic       Divisions  Prrnch  German 

All  United  States         170,824     6,236,936 


North  Atlantic  States 

South  Atlantic  States 

North  Central  States 

South  Central  States 

Western  States 

Outlying  districts  (Alaska  &  Hawaii) 


61,718 

I.9I7.593 

3.300 

1 78,000 

58,281 

3.594.279 

21,748 

285,291 

25.547 

258,357 

230 

3,416 

It  must  be  remembered  that  both  French 
immigration  and  German  immigration  are 
among  the  older  movements  to  the  United 
States.  The  number  of  persons  above  reported 
is  not  the  total  number  who  have  actually 
immigrated  to  the  United  States.  Many,  who 
arrived  several  decades  ago,  are  no  longer 
living.  By  this  table,  however,  Germany  has 
contributed  thirty-seven  times  as  many  citizens 
to  the  uplniilding  of  the  American  republic 
as  France  has  contributed. 


Italy,  is  approaching  that  of  Great  Britain,  and 
is  materially  exceeded  in  Europe  only  by  that 
of  Belgium  and  Holland.  Had  the  United 
States  the  same  number  of  inhabitants  per 
square  mile  as  Germany,  the  population  of 
this  republic  would  reach  the  overwhelming 
total  of  nine  hundred  millions. 

The  bursting  of  boundary  from  over-popula- 
tion, manifested  principally  in  migration  of 
races,  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  realignments 
of  nations  through  the  centuries.  In  Japan 
forty-nine  millions  of  inhabitants,  awakening 
to  individual  effort,  are  finding  but  cramped 
accommodation  in  the  island  empire.  The 
anticipated  overflow  of  Japanese  population  is 
the  menace  of  the  East,  yet  the  density  of 
])Oj)ulation  in  1908  in  Japan,  including  For- 
mosa, is  only  about  equal  to  the  present  density 
of  i^opulation  in  Germany. 

'Fhere  are  three  conclusions  of  some  signif- 
icance to  be  drawn  from  the  change  in    the 
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populalion-rclation    of    Germany    to    France 
during  the  period  from  1800  to  1907: 

1.  France  can  no  longer  be  called  the  rival 
of  Germany,  because  the  com])arative  equality 
which  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  ccnlury 
has  been  destroyed,  and  the  weight  of  num- 
bers is  now  heavily  on  the  side  of  the  German 
Emi)ire. 

2.  Within  the  next  two  or  three  decades 
either  German  population  must  cease  to 
increase,  or  else  some  outlet  for  the  expanding 
German  nation  must  be  found.  Germany  is 
unsuccessful  as  a  founder  of  colonies.  An 
effective  outlet  would  seem  to  be  only  possible 
by  annexation  of  European  territory.  It  is 
doubtful,  indeed,  if  a  policy  of  acquisition  could 
be  effectively  Oj)i)Osed,  since  the  power  of  the 
German  nation,  as  evidenced  in  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  and  great  wealth,  will  soon  enable 
it  to  dominate  Europe,  if  that  condition  does 
not  already  exist.  There  is  some  evidence, 
however,  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
j>opulation  of  Germany  is  already  beginning 
to  decline. 


3.  The  extraordinary  change  in  the  relative 
standing  of  France  and  (Germany,  by  which 
they  have  practically  exchanged  j)Ositions  and 
influence  in  a  century,  is  due  to  the  policy 
within  the  family  pursued  by  each. 

It  is  for  the  United  States  that  the  results  of 
the  French  and  German  policies  offer  the  most 
serious  lesson:  After  strikingly  rapid  increase 
in  native  and  immigrant  population  all  classes 
are  now  tending  steadily  toward  the  adoption 
of  the  French  policy.  Increase  cannot  be 
indefmitely  maintained  by  immigration,  and, 
even  if  it  could  be,  the  character  and  quality 
of  j)opulation  so  recruited  is  likely  to  be  in  some 
respects  inferior  to  that  of  population  secured 
from  the  blend  of  the  earlier  elements  in  which 
the  Anglo-Saxon  predominated.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that,  when  another  century  has  elapsed, 
the  United  States,  then  depending  upon 
natural  increase,  aided  but  little,  if  at  all,  by 
immigration,  may  find  herself  in  the  position 
which  France  occupies  to-day,  with  some  new 
Germany  of  the  West  far  outstripping  our  great 
republic  in  human  fertility  and  hence  in  power. 
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A  HUNDRED  and  thirty  miles  or  more 
north  of  Manila,  where  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Dagupan  Railroad 
stops,  a  fourteen-foot  macadam  highway  runs 
north  into  the  Bucd  River  gorge  in  a  country 
of  dense  forest  growth  and  sparse  population. 
It  is  the  road  to  health  and  it  leads  to  Baguio, 
5,000  feet  aboN'e  the  sea  in  the  mountains  of 
ik>nguet.  And  those  who  have  been  over  the 
Benguet  road  will  tell  you  that  it  is  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world. 

There  are  hotter  places  than  the  lowlands  of 
the  Philippines  —  hotter  places  than  Manila  — 
but  there  is  none  where  there  is  such  a  never- 
ending,  boundless  continuity  of  heat,  day  in 
and  day  out,  week  after  week,  month  after 
month,  throughout  the  whole  circle  of  the  year 
—  none  which  so  insidiously  saps  the  vitality 
and  relaxes  the  springs  of  energy  native  to  men 


of  colder  climates.  After  serving  two  or  three 
years  in  this  heat,  the  American  soldiers  had 
to  be  sent  back  to  "the  States,"  as  they  say  in 
Manila.  Staff  officers  were  not  allowed  to  stay 
more  than  two  years.  Conxalescent  invalids 
were  sent  to  Corregidor,  to  China,  to  Japan,  and 
to  America  to  regain  their  health  and  strength. 
It  was  the  old  story  of  the  toll  of  the  tropics. 
Before  us,  the  Sj)aniards  had  paid  it.  The 
English  pay  it  in  India,  but  in  India  there  is 
Simla  in  the  hills,  where  a  man  may  regain  his 
energy.  The  Spaniards  had  discovered  a  site 
for  the  Simla  of  the  Philippines,  the  Igorrote 
village  of  Baguio  among  the  pines,  nearly  five 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea  in  the  mountains 
of  northern  Luzon.  All  the  year  it  is  cool  at 
Baguio,  at  times  there  is  even  a  touch  of  frost, 
and  all  the  winds  that  blow,  from  the  north, 
south,  east,  or  west,  reach  the  village.     But  in 
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the  days  of  the  Spanish  occupation,  a  twenty- 
four-hour  sail  up  the  coast  and  two  days  of 
hard  travehng  from  San  Fernando  on  horse- 
back over  a  mountain  trail  w^ere  necessary  to 
reach  the  village.  Those  who  most  needed  the 
change  could  not  survive  the  trip. 

There  was  another  way  to  reach  Baguio, 


THE  BENGUET  ROAD  EROM  THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  BUED 
RIVER   CANON   to    baguio 
The  shorter  bhick  line  leading  south   from   Baguio  is   the  line  of  a 
former  attempt  to  huiUl  a  roail  from   Baguio  to   Dagupan  which  was 
abandoned  on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  the  country. 


a  trail  up  the  Bucd  River  canon  where  monkeys 
chattered  by  the  thousands  and  the  Igorrotes 
hunted  deer  with  nets,  but  nothing  except  an 
Igorrote  or  a  goat  could  go  over  it,  and  the  goat 
would  have  needed  practice. 

Now,  from  Camp  i  up  this  canon  runs  a 
broad  highway,  and  Baguio  and  the  temperate 
zone  are  within  ten  hours  of  Manila. 


This  is  the  story  of  the  building  of  the  great 
Benguet  road.  It  began  on  the  i6th  of  July, 
1903,  under  the  direction  of  Major  L.  W.  V. 
Kennon,  loth  U.  S.  Infantry.  Before  that 
there  had  been  some  work  done  —  there  was 
the  provincial  road  from  Dagupan  to  Camp  i 
(for  there  was  no  railroad  beyond  Dagupan 
then) ,  which  in  the  dry  season  was  passable  for 
wagons  —  but  when  those  who  were  there 
speak  of  the  building  of  the  Benguet  road,  they 
mean  that  part  of  the  road  cut  in  the  walls  of 
the  Bued  canon  from  Camp  i  to  the  head  of 
the  river  near  Baguio,  and  this  part  was  built 
by  Major  Kennon. 

He  was  not  a  member  of  the  engineer  corps, 
but  an  officer  of  the  line  who  had  had  many  and 
varied  tasks  assigned  him  in  the  past,  and  who 
had  done  them  all  well.  He  had  seen  more 
active  service  than  most  officers  of  his  rank. 
As  a  lieutenant  he  had  served  among  the 
Indians  in  the  West ;  he  led  his  company  in  the 
charge  on  the  block-house  on  San  Juan  Hill; 
was  complimented  on  the  field  for  gallantrv 
and  twice  recommended  for  brevet  rank; 
he  took  part  in  Lawton's  last  campaign  in 
Luzon  as  colonel  of  a  volunteer  regiment  in 
command  of  a  brigade;  and  he  served  in  a 
campaign  in  Ncgros  and  against  the  Moros 
in  Mindanao. 

Major  Kennon  began  to  make  a  reputation 
for  himself  as  a  student  of  military  affairs  soon 
after  he  left  West  Point  in  1881.'  In  1884  he 
published  a  manual  of  guard  duty  later  adopted 
by  the  United  States  Government.  Two  years 
later  an  article  of  his  on  tactics  attracted  the 
attention  of  General  Crook,  who  appointed 
Lieutenant  Kennon  an  aide-de-camp  on  his 
staff.  In  1890  he  was  made  the  army  repre- 
sentative on  the  board  to  formulate  rules  for 
naval  detachments  on  shore.  All  through  his 
career  he  has  studied  and  written  about  tactics 
and  military  history. 

He  began  his  engineering  career  as  a  lieute- 
nant also.  He  began  by  building  roads  in 
Utah;  he  was  later  Acting  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  Department  of  the  Platte;  he  spent  five 
years  making  surveys  for  the  proposed  Inter- 
continental Railroad;  and  after  the  campaign 
in  Mindanao  he  built  roads  there. 

As  an  executive  officer  he  assisted  General 
Brooke  during  the  first  months  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  Havana.  Later,  in  the  Philippines,  he 
was  made  governor  of  the  province  of  Ilocos 
Norte,  and  before  he  left  the  province  the 
Ilocanos  had  voted  him  to  be  "an  adopted  son 
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of  the  people"  and  they  do  not  do  this  for 
many  people. 

Major  Kennon  has  a  knowledge  of  four 
languages,  a  sense  of  humor,  and  a  habit  of 
getting  things  done.  And  he  needed  all  of 
these  things,  and  all  that  he  had  learned  in 
his  varied  and  active  career,  for  the  building 
of  the  Benguet  Road. 

The  Bued  River  runs  down  a  bo.\  cafion  whose 
lx>ltom  is  only  wide  enough  for  the  river  that 
made  it,  and  whose  sides  are  so  steep  that  in 
many  places  the  men  working  on  the  road  had 
to  be  let  down  from  above  on  ladders,  like 
painters  on  the  side  of  a  house.  The  steep 
sides  in  many  places  go  up  eight  hundred  or 
one  thousand  feet  without  a  break,  and  the 
adjacent  mountains  rise  rapidly  to  three  or 
four  thousand  feet  with  occasional  peaks  half 
as  high  again. 

Into  this  canon  of  difficulties,  Major  Kennon 
pushed  his  roadmakers  in  July,  1903.  His 
predecessor  left  him  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  men.  He  sent  to  the  labor  agents  in 
Manila  for  more.  They  promiscMd  laborers 
ten  times  the  wages  Major  Kennon  offered, 
and  many  came  but,  fmding  that  they  had  been 
deceived,  they  returned  to  the  city.  But 
Major  Kennon  had  helped  to  pacify  the  prov- 
inces of  Pangasinan  and  Nueva  Ecija,  and  in 
the  days  of  the  insurrection  he  had  made  allies 
of  the  Ilocano  emigrants  in  those  provinces.  In 
response  to  a  message  from  him,  two  thousand 
men  started  on  their  way  to  Benguet.  Others 
from  the  other  provinces  followed,  and  there 
were  soon  four  thousand  working  in  the  canon. 

In  advance  were  the  men  hung  over  the  cliffs 
at  the  steeper  places  to  shovel  out  standing  room 
for  the  larger  gangs  behind  them,  so  that  the 
road  should  not  be  delayed.  It  was  difficult 
and  dangerous  labor,  and  in  the  beginning  the 
Filipinos  from  the  lowlands,  who  composed  the 
larger  part  of  the  working  force,  were  afraid 
of  the  precipice  and  the  cliff-work.  To  reach 
the  camps  above,  the  workmen  had  to  climb 
down  into  the  bottom  of  the  canon  with  the 
aid  of  a  rope,  cross  the  liver,  and  climb  up  the 
other  side.  Several  parties  of  native  laborers 
on  reaching  the  top  of  the  cliff  looked  over  the 
edge  and  turned  back,  refusing  to  go  further. 
At  Camp  4,  where  the  canon  had  to  be  crossed, 
the  trail  led  up  hanging  ladders.  The  mestizo 
foreman  of  a  gang  of  laborers  changing  camp 
succeeded  in  getting  them  to  the  bottom  of  the 
canon.  At  the  fifty-foot  ladder  they  halted. 
His  voluble  threats,  appeals,  and  eloquence 


were  wasted.  It  was  too  much  to  ask  them  to 
risk  their  lives  in  such  a  climb.  Disgusted, 
the  foreman  turned  to  his  wife  and  told  her  to 
mount  the  ladder.  She  did  so,  and  the  whole 
party,  thus  shamed,  followed  her. 

But  while  the  lowland  Filipino  hesitated  on 
the  cliffs  and  precipices,  the  Igoriotes  not  only 
traveled  the  worst  paths  with  ease  and  dis- 
patch, but  traveled  them  with  a  pack  of  their 
own  weight  strapped  to  their  backs.  The 
Igorrotes  formed  the  only  pack-train  that  could 
reach  the  upper  camps.  At  low  water  they 
forded  the  river.  At  high  water  they  crossed 
on  logs  or  rude  bridges  In  their  work  a  man's 
life  depended  on  his  sureness  of  foot.  In 
hundreds  of  places  a  misstep  meant  death.  On 
ration  days,  which  came  every  tenth  day,  sixty 
tons  of  provisions  were  distributed.  All  that 
went  to  the  men  working  beyond  the  end  of 
the  road  was  packed  by  the  two  or  three 
hundred  Igorrote  carriers,  and  they  packed, 
besides  the  dynamite  for  blasting,  the  picks 
and  shovels,  and  all  the  tools  that  were  used. 
Most  of  these  packers  were  men,  but  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  see  women  taking  the  places  of 
their  husbands  and  doing  the  work  equally 
well.  The  Igorrotes  had  to  be  paid  every  ten 
days  to  keep  them  in  funds  for  gambling,  and 
their  names  were  so  impossible  that  the  pay- 
master invented  new  ones  for  them  which  they 
cheerfully  accepted,  including  the  lame  packer 
known  as  "Flat  Wheel." 

Behind  the  outposts  of  workers,  the  larger 
gangs  cutting  out  the  road-bed  had  difficulties 
too.  The  sides  of  the  canon  were  disintegrat- 
ing shale.  It  was  not  easily  worked  either  by 
the  methods  employed  to  excavate  earth  or  by 
those  to  excavate  rock;  nor  would  the  sides  of 
the  cut,  when  made,  stand  firm.  Mr.  N.  M, 
Holmes,  Major  Kennon's  predecessor,  wrote* 

"  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  to  the  rapid 
prosecution  of  this  work  has  been  the  unstable 
and  insecure  nature  of  the  entire  country. 
Slopes  here  stand  at  angles  of  such  excessive 
steepness  that  the  slightest  disturbance  of  their 
natural  condition  starts  a  slide  that  may  not 
check  itself  until  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
yards  of  earth,  broken  rock,  trees,  etc.,  ha.ve 
come  down  and  been  removed." 

There  were  places  where  no  solid  founda- 
tion could  be  found  and  where  constant  and 
inev'itable  slides  could  be  predicted.  To  avoid 
them,  the  road  was  swung  across  the  river. 
On  one  stretch  of  eleven  miles  it  crosses  the 
river  eleven  times.     At  some  points  the  slopes 
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were  equally  insecure  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
At  one,  the  surface  was  so  treacherous  that  it 
had  to  be  stripped  and  cut  back  to  a  height 
eight  hundred  feet  above  the  road.  To  cut 
out  a  right  triangle  in  the  mountain  with  sides 
eighteen  and  sixty-three  feet,  which  was  neces- 
sary most  of  the  way,  meant  the  removal  of 
foity-two  cubic  yards,  or  about  fourteen  wagon- 
loads,  of  material  for  every  foot  of  road  built. 
To  cut  back  up  the  slope  800  feet,  or  even  300, 
which  was  necessary  near  Camp  Colgan  to  get 
a  45-degree  slope,  was  a  tremendous  under- 
taking. The  Colgan  cut-back,  however,  was 
accomplished  rather  easily  by  an  ingenious 
use  of  the  natural  conditions.  In  the  dry 
season,  Copper  King  Creek,  a  small  tributary 
of  the  Bued  River,  was  diverted  and  brought  by 
a  trough  to  the  point  where  the  cut  was  to  be 
made.  Thousands  of  tons  of  loose  earth  and 
rock  were  brought  down  by  this  hydraulic 
method,  and  these  formed  a  talus  reaching  far 
out  into  the  river.  A  provisional  road  was 
made  over  this  debris  for  the  dry  season.  The 
first  heavy  rainfall  brought  a  flood  which 
cleaned  the  place  ex})editiously,  completely, 
and  at  no  cost  to  the  Government.  The  rock 
on  which  the  permanent  road  was  to  be  built 
was  exposed,  and  construction  was  carried  on 
with  no  further  fear  of  landslide. 

Even  with  the  back-stripping  and  the  utmost 
precaution,  it  was  thought  wiser  not  to  build 
the  permanent  road  surface  until  the  road-bed 
and  slopes  had  stood  the  erosion  of  the  rainy 
season;  and  the  rainy  season  of  Benguet  is  a 
severe  test,  for,  in  the  Bued  canon,  eighteen 
inches  of  rain,  or  about  a  third  of  the  annual  fall 
in  Washington,  has  fallen  inside  of  twenty-four 
hours,  and  the  usually  docile  Bued  has  risen 
thirty  feet  and  turned  itself  into  a  torrent  of 
destruction. 

Where  the  sides  of  the  canon  were  l:>roken  }>y 
ravines,  the  road  was  carried  across  on  rock 
fills  —  one  of  them  seventy-nine  feet  high  — 
held  in  place  by  retaining  walls  or  concrete 
spans.  Wooden  bridges  rot  in  the  tropical 
Philippine  climate,  and  even  the  bridges  of 
soft  stone  built  by  the  Spaniards  show  signs 
of  decay. 

When  the  full  force  was  at  work  in  the  canon, 
long  lines  of  Filipino  carts  drawn  by  carabaos 
plodded  over  the  thirty-two  miles  of  soft  pro- 
vincial road  from  Dagupan  to  Camp  i  with 
supplies,  or  perhaps  a  traveler  coming  up  to 
the  canon  would  pass  a  train  of  army  wagons 
drawn    by    Chinese    bullocks    which    Major 


Kennon  used  as  a  club  to  keep  down  the  price 
charged  by  the  natives  for  hauling.  The  bul- 
locks were  bought  in  Shanghai  and  used  on  the 
road  until  they  became  worn  out  or  their  hoofs 
became  tender,  when  they  were  fattened  and 
used  for  beef.  Often  a  tra\eler  would  meet 
a  bullock  train  dragging  a  "twelve  by  twelve" 
of  Oregon  pine  for  one  of  the  numerous  suspen- 
sion bridges.  And,  when  he  reached  the  site 
of  the  bridge,  he  would  find  a  motley  group 
known  to  the  pay-rolls  as  Americans,  but 
including  Negroes,  Spaniards,  Swedes,  etc., 
stringing  the  cables,  and  swarms  of  active 
Japanese  sawing  the  great  timbers  by  hand; 
and  he  would  be  very  apt,  too,  to  meet  Major 
Kennon,  for  the  major  was  everywhere  on  the 
work  in  his  charge,  and  there  was  not  a  man  of 
the  four  thousand  but  had  respect  for  his 
ability  to  "hike"  in  rough  country. 

They  made  their  own  concrete  on  the  road, 
from  cement,  laboriously  hauled  from  Dagupan 
on  native  carts,  and  sand  taken  from  the  river. 
Where  they  were  building  a  span,  one  might  see 
a  donkey-engine  in  charge  of  a  discharged 
negro  "regular,"  with  a  Chinese  fireman,  pull- 
ing buckets  of  sand  several  hundred  feet  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  canon  where  a  gang  of 
Filipinos  were  shoveling  it  out  of  the  bars  in 
the  river,  and  in  the  shade  behind  the  gang 
mixing  concrete  might  be  a  barefooted  band 
cheerfully  playing  as  an  incentive  for  the  work- 
men to  keeyj  time  with  them.  The  work-gang 
might  be  almost  any  nationality,  for  the  follow- 
ing were  all  represented  on  the  road:  North 
American  Indians.  Filipinos  from  ten  prov- 
inces, American  Negroes,  Hawaiians,  Mexi- 
cans, Peruvians,  Chilians,  Hindus,  Sihks, 
Japanese,  Russians,  Germans,  Irish,  Spaniards, 
French,  English,  Americans,  and  many  others. 
Tlie  total  list  included  forl}-six  nations.  At 
times  those  in  charge  did  not  e\en  know  what 
language  the  applicants  for  work  were  speaking, 
and  in  some  cases  they  could  not  find  out  cxcejit 
by  sending  for  men  of  all  the  nationalities  on 
the  road  to  talk  to  the  newcomer.  Men  were 
hired  on  their  ability  to  work.  Of  their  past, 
no  questions  were  asked.  In  spite  of  its  motley 
character,  this  force  lived  and  worked  together 
harmoniously  except  for  one  or  two  occasions, 
such  as  the  Sunday  morning  on  which  the 
Japanese  and  Russians  had  a  pitched  battle  in 
imitation  of  their  countrymen  in  Manchuria. 
The  Irish,  as  usual,  furnished  the  bosses,  and 
the  Filipinos  furnished  the  gi^eatest  number  of 
the  })Oorcst  quality  of  labor.     They  will  do  less 
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than  a  fifth  of  the  average  white  man's  work, 
and  not  more  than  a  third  as  much  as  the 
Igorrole  when  the  latter  can  be  coaxed  to  work. 
These  arc  not  general  statements.  They  are 
taken  from  the  labor  records  on  the  road. 
Here,  for  exam];le,  is  the  record  of  the  largest 
amount  of  work  done  by  gangs  of  tliree  on  a 


A  JAIL  (;.\    1  111.  l,l..\i.L  1, 1    UuAl; 
And  a  Sikh  watchman.      Men  of  forly-Nix  nalioniililics  were  employed 

certain  day,  drilling  by  churn  drill  in  hard  rock: 
3  Americans  —  12  feet  in  9  hours;  3  Igorrotes 
—  6  feet  in  9  hours;  3  Filipinos  —  2  feet  in 
9  hours. 

One  of  the  few  occasions  on  which  a  Filipino 
gang  worked  rajjidly  was  when  the  band  was 
first    got    together    and    brought    up    behind 


-MAJOR  I..  \-.  W.   Ki:.\NON 
The  man  who  built  the  Bciiguct  Road,  and  his  camp  foremen 


STKirPIN(^.   HANN'S  CLIFF    TO  I'RFVFNT  1,.\N1)SL11)KS 
At  several  nhues  the  l..„se  n,ck  :md  earth  ha-l  t..  l.e  .leare,!  awav  for   two   or  three  hu.ulre.l  feet  alK.ve  the  roadwav 
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HJA,l.\M.\l.  Wukk  0.\  HAXXS  CLIFF,  MARCH  10,  1904 
Wht-re  several  men  were  lost  by  falling  over  the  cliff  before  the  road  was  completed 


nil'.   IIMSIIKI)   ROAD  ALONCi   HANN'S  CLllF,  MAY  31,    1904 
The  crevasse  Ijctween  the  first  and  second  wagons  is  the  one  which  the  men  are  crossing  by  rope  in  the    picture  above 
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A  TRAIN  Ob'  IGORRCJTE  "PACKERS" 
Tht-y  carried  all  the   supplies  to    the  men  in   the   upper  camps  in  packs   of  almost  their  own  weight,  over    trails  which 
a  white  man  would  have  found  difficult  to  travel  without  baggage.     At  times  there  were  several   hundred  carriers  at  work 


ihcm  unobscTN'od,  Without  warning  it  struck 
u})  a  lively  tunc.  As  if  moved  by  a  common 
im])ulsc,  they  emitted  wild  yells  and  attacked 
the  bank  with  pick  and  shovel  in  time  to  the 
music.  The  band  was  organized  to  make  these 
pleasure-loving  people  more  contented  on  the 
road,  and  its  weekly  dances  helped  to  keep  the 
supply  of  labor  adequate,  even  if  its  efficiency 


was  low.  Of  the  nationalities  that  furnished 
any  considerable  number,  the  Japanese  were 
the  best  workmen. 

The  provision  ])roblcm,  bad  enough  in  any 
case  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  transporta- 
tion between  Dagupan  and  Camp  i,  was 
increased  by  the  variety  of  nationalities  on  the 
road.     The   rations    for    the    Americans   and 


lOl  k   lOORROTf.  CARRlllRS  IN  Til!';   I'lNKS  NEAR  liAClLTO 
M)-;l  of  liir  puckers  eiTi|ilo\'e(l  nn  tin-  road  were  men,  l)Ut  it  was  not  uncomnion  for  a  woman  to  lake  iier  husband's  pkncc 
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Europeans  were  dilTercnt  from  those  served 
to  the  Orientals.  The  Jai)anese  had  a  food 
imi)orted  especially  for  them  from  Japan.  The 
Sikh  watchmen  had  to  have  an  allowance  of 
milk.  The  I<;orrotes  much  j)referred  dog  to 
anything  else,  but  what  dog  they  got  they 
furnished  themselves.  It  was  never  put  ui)on 
the  government  ration  list.    But  to  get  the  many 


of  a  wagon  that  took  twenty-two  days  going 
the  thirty-two  miles  from  Dagui)an  to  Camp  i. 
Between  July,  i()03,  and  February  i,  1904, 
the  road  was  o])ened  for  carts  between  Twin 
Peaks  and  Camj)  3  (between  three  and  four 
miles)  and  the  cost  of  ])acking  to  this  central 
de])ot  on  the  backs  of  the  Igorrotes  was  ended, 
although  they  still  had  to  carry  every  thing  for 


I  >\  1  in;  ■■(■!<  \CKi;k"  ik  \ii. 

Igorrotes  on  the  trail  which  i)rccc<lc(l  thr  Ikngiut  Road 

kinds  of  food  that  were  issued  to  the  four  thou- 
sand men  on  the  work  and  the  materials  used 
in  construction  was  a  difTicult  job.  When  work 
was  in  full  swing,  the  average  consumption  of 
dynamite  was  two  thousand  j)Ounds  and  of  black 
powder  ten  thousand  ])ounds  a  week.  The 
road  from  Dagu])an,  es])ccially  in  the  rainy 
season,  was  bafl,  and  hauling  over  it  was  slow 
work.     Accompanying  this  article  is  a  picture 


AXOTHER  I'ART  OF  THE  "CRACRKR"   TRAIL 
At  the  bottom  of  the  canon  where  it  crossed  tlie  Bued  River 

points  ahead  of  that.  Between  January  and 
A])ril,  the  stretch  of  three  and  three-tenths 
miles  between  Camps  3  and  4,  including  the 
900-foot  cliff  on  which  the  advance  guard 
had  been  at  work,  was  thrown  open  for  carts. 
From  that  i)oint  to  Baguio  was  only  a  little 
more  than  ten  miles,  but  it  included  some  of  the 
most  difficult  work  on  the  line.  Between 
Camp  I  and  Camp  4  the  road  had  followed  the 


III44 
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DIGGING    SAND    FROM   THE   RIVER   BED   TO    USE   IN    MAKING    CONCRE 
The  wire  rope  on  which  the  sand  is  hoisted  to  the  road  above  is  shown  in  the  photograph 


n: 


river  near  the  bottom  of  the  canon.  But  from 
this  point  on  it  was  impossible  to  reach  Baguio 
along  the  river  without  increasing  the  grade. 
A  zig-zag  was  the  only  solution,  for  in  the  seven- 
teen miles  from  Camp  i  to  Baguio  the  road 
climbs  more  than  four  thousand  feet,  and  two 


thousand  eight  hundred  feet  of  the  climb  is  in 
the  last  ten  and  six-tenth  miles.  The  road 
doubled  back  on  its  own  course  and  climbed 
the  side  of  the  caiion,  so  that  the  upper  level 
looked  down  upon  two  other  parts  of  the  road 
below    it.     With    this    to    do,    there    was   no 
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OXE  OF  THK  SUSPENSION  BRIDGES  OVER  THE  BUED  RIVER 

In  one  stretch  of  eleven  miles  on  the  road  there  are  eleven  bridges.      The  timber  for  them  had  to  be  brought  from  the 

United  States 


possibility  of  having  the  road  done  for  the  sum- 
mer season  of  igo4.  A  number  of  people  were 
convinced  that  it  never  would  be  opened,  others 
gave  it  an  allowance  of  three  years.  Commis- 
sioner Forbes,  even,  who  was  sanguine  about 
its  early  completion,  wagered  that  it  would 
not  be  open  by  January  31,  1Q05.     This  wager 


was  eagerly  accepted.  The  engineers,  the  fore- 
men, and  even  the  laborers  did  all  in  their 
power  to  win  it.  The  Filipinos  were  spurred 
on,  too,  by  inter-provincial  comi)etition. 
There  was  great  rivalry  between  the  Tagalogs 
and  Ilocanos  as  to  who  should  be  considered 
the    best    workmen.     By    September,     igo4. 


A  PORTION  OF  THE  ZIG-ZAG 

Where  the  road  leaves  the  bottom  of  the  canon  for  the  upper  slopes  of  the  mountains  on  the  last  stretch  for  Baguio,  and 

ascends  2,800  feet  in  ten  and  six-tenths  miles.     There  is  a  maximum  grade  of  9  per  cent,  a  mile  long 
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A  TRAIN  OF  NATIVE  CARTS  TRANSPORTING  PROMSIONS  TO  CAMP  3 

The  wheels  are  of  solid  wood  and  are  fixed  solidly  upon  the  axles 


there  was  a  man  at  work  for  every  seven  feet 
of  the  four  and  three-tenth  miles  of  road 
between  Camjj  4  and  Camp  Colgan  (named 
after  tlie  Irish  boss) ,  and  every  main  camp  was 
connected  by  telephone.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  year   the  force  was   pushed    on    toward 


Baguio,  working  as  hard  and  as  fast  as  they 
could.  The  result  was  successful.  On  Janu- 
ary 29,  Major  Kennon  drove  into  Baguio  in 
an  open  calesa.  The  wager  was  won.  A 
few  days  later  a  wagon  came  up  from  Dagupan 
from  Commissioner  Forbes,  and  every  man  on 


iUl.MA-iWi;  lJ-;\S  OUT  liiOM  DAGUPAN 

A  coiilrartor's  wagon  anivin<:;  at  Twin  Peaks  after  a  thirty-two  mile  journey  through  the  mud.      Sixtv  tons  of    food  and 

six  tons  of  explosives,  besides  building  materials,  cement,  tcx)ls,  etc.,  were  hauled  in  and  distributed  every  ten  days 
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the  road  was  .s(X)n  smoking  a  big  cigar  marked 
"  Kennon  Sj)C'cial,"  and  c'vcr\-  cigar  band  had 
a  picture  of  the  major  u])on  it. 

The  great  Benguet  road  was  oj)en.  Since 
then  it  has  stood  the  downpours  of  four  rainy 
seasons  without  mishaj).  From  the  beginning, 
all  work  done  on  the  jjroject  had  cost 
$2,051,262.50.  The  actual  cost  of  the  road 
between  Twin  Peaks  and  Baguio  was  about 
seven t\-fi\'e    thousand    dollars    a    mile.     This 


hotels,  a  country  club  with  tennis  courts,  and 
where  the  naked  Igorrotes  were  eating  dog  a 
few  years  ago  the  white  man  is  now  i)laying 
golf.  The  plans  for  the  town  were  drawn  b\' 
Mr.  Daniel  H.  Hurnham  of  Chicago,  who  is 
chielly  responsible  for  the  e\tensi\e  plans  for 
the  beautification  of  Washington.  On  the 
outskirts  of  it  are  Camp  John  Hay,  the  army 
.sanatarium,  and  the  great  Government  horse- 
ranch.     Hut   Baguio  some  day  will  be  much 


A  I'AKI'  ol-    rHK  KIXISHED  ROAD 

may  .seem  a  good  deal,  although  it  comj)ares 
favorably  with  similar  work  in  the  United 
Stales,  but  its  value  cannot  be  reckoned  in 
miles  of  road.  It  has  brought  Manila  within 
ten  hours  by  rail  and  automobile  of  the  health- 
giving  town  of  iJaguio.  .And,  if  Americans  were 
to  continue  to  go  to  the  Philijjpines,  some  such 
place  of  reUef  from  the  heat  was  necessary. 
From  an  Igorrote  village,  Baguio  has  develoi)cd 
into  the  summer  capital  of  the  Philippines. 
The  Governor- General  has  a  residence  there. 
The  Commissions  meet  there.     There  are  two 


A  SE\-EXTV-.\I.\E-FOOT  DRY  RETAIXINO  WALL 

greater  still,  for  the  Ik-nguet  road  was  built 
with  nothing  more  than  a  9  ])er  cent,  grade,  with 
banked  curves,  and  none  of  them  too  sharj)  for 
a  trolley  line,  for  it  is  meant  to  serve  as  a  road- 
bed for  an  electric  railroad  that  will  connect 
Baguio  with  the  steam  railroad  at  Camp  i. 

Even  now,  before  the  trolley  line  has  come, 
the  automobile  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
Igorrote  packer,  and  Manila  is  within  an  easy 
day's  journey  of  a  temperate  climate.  And  the 
men  who  made  this  j)ossible  look  back  with 
pride  upon  having  smoked  a  "  Kennon  Special." 


THE   BRIDGE   THAT   THE    LIONS   DELAYED 

When  they  were  shot,  work  was  resumed,  and  only  a  few  days  after  the  last  girder  was  in  place,  the  river  rose  and  swept 

away  all  the  temporary  construction  piers  and  tracks.     A  few  days'  more  delay  would  have  been  very  costly 


THE  LIONS  THAT  STOPPED  A  RAILROAD 

III 

THE  KILLING  OF  THE  SECOND  MAN-EATER  AT  THE  TSAVO  BRIDGE,  AND  OTHERS 
—  THE  TOLL  OF  VICTIMS  —  FINDING  THE  DEN  OF  THE  LIONS -A  TRAGEDY  OF 
THE     SERVICE  — HOW    A    LION    ENTERED    A     RAILROAD     TRAIN     TO     KILL     A    MAN 

BY 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  J.  H.  PATTERSON 

[In  (he  preceding  chapters  the  author  told  how  the  lions  carried  ojj  man  ajter  man  until 
all  work  had  to  he  abandoned,  how  the  workmen  slept  in  dugouts  and  in  trees  for  sajety, 
and  how  finally  he  killed  the  first  lion — The  Editors.] 


IT  MUST  not  be  imagined  that  with  the 
death  of  one  lion  our  troubles  at  Tsavo 
were  at  an  end;  his  companion  was  still 
at  large,  and  very  soon  began  to  make  us 
unpleasantly  aware  of  the  fact.  Only  a  few 
nights  elapsed  before  he  made  an  attempt  to 
get  at  the  permanent-way  inspector,  climbing 
up  the  steps  of   his  bungalow  and  prowling 


round  the  veranda.  The  inspector,  hearing 
the  noise  and  thinking  it  was  a  drunken 
coolie,  shouted  angrily,  "Go  away!"  but, 
fortunately  for  him,  did  not  attempt  to  come 
out  or  to  open  the  door.  Thus  disappointtxl 
in  his  attempt  to  obtain  a  meal  of  human 
flesh,  the  lion  seized  a  couple  of  the  inspector's 
goats  and  devoured  them  there  and  then. 


THE    TJONS    THAT    STOPPED    A    RAILROAD 
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Till-:  TRKK  FROM  WHICH  THE  SECOND  MAN-EATER  WAS  SHOT 
Colonel  Patterson  wouiKlfd  tlu- lion  from  the  platform.     The  next  day  he  was  able  to  follow  it  by    the    trail    of    blood 
that  it  1(  ft.  to  a  thicket  where,  after  a  hard  lij-'hl,  he  killed  it 


THE  SECOND  MAN-EAIER.     IT  MEASURED  NE\E  FEET  ELEVEN  INCHES  FROM    TIP  TO    TIP 
With  a  broken  leg  and  three  bullets  in  it,  the  lion  charged  the  engineer  and  died  only  after  three  more  bullets  hit  it 
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THE  CAMP  ON  THE  GREAT  ATHI  PLAINS 

Colonel  PalU-rson  had  several  narrow  escapes  here,  shooting  in  the  ojien.     The  skins  of  sonic    of    the    lions    that    he 
killed  are  in  the  foreground.     The  jilains  are  now  a  game  prescrxc  for  a  great  variety  of  wild  animals 


THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  MAX-EATERS'  DEN 

In  a  hillock  near  the  river's  edge.     Inside  the  cavern  were  many  human 

bones  and  the  ornaments  of  native  victims 


On  hearing  of  this  occurence,  I  delermincd 
to  sit  up  the  next  night  near  the  inspector's 
bungalow.  Fortunately  there  was  a  vacant 
iron  shanty  close  at  hand,  with  a  convenient 
looi)hole  in  it  for  firing  from;  and  outside  this 
I  placed  three  full-grown  goats  as  bait,  tying 
them  to  a  half-length  of  rail.  The  night  passed 
uneventfully  until  just  before  daybreak,  when 
at  last  the  lion  turned  up,  pounced  on  one  of 
the  goats  and  made  off  with  it,  at  the  same  time 
dragging  away  the  others,  rail  and  all. 

Next  morning  I  found  that  the  trail  of  the 
goats  and  rail  was  easily  followed,  and  wc  soon 
came  uj),  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  to 
where  the  lion  was  still  busy  at  his  meal. 
He  suddenly  made  a  charge.  In  an  instant, 
every  man  of  the  party  scrambled  hastily  up  the 


TROPHn:S  OK  THE  LION  HUNTS 

In  the  centre,  with  a  bandaged  leg  and  arm,  is  Bhoota,  a  native  Indian  hunter  who  was  wounded  in  a  lion  hunt.     lie 

died  of  the  effects  of  his  injuries.     The  man  on  the  right  with  a  white  helmet  is  the  author 
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THE  LION  THAT  WAS  SHOT  FROM  THE  RAILROAD  TRAIN 

Colonel  PaltiTson  had  the  train  stopped,  and  Dr.  McCulloch,  his  companion,  shot  tlic  lion  as  it  was  eating  a  wildebeest 

that  it  had  killed.     The  photograph  shows  the  dead  lion  propped  up  on  the  platform  v)f  the  railroad  station 


Vj^s-^S^^? 


A  LION  THAT  WAS  KILLED  AT  CLOSE  QUARTERS 
After  lu'lng  shot  at  long  range,  the  lion  lay  as  if  dead  until  Colonel  I^atterson  was  within  a  few  feet,  when  it  sprang  to 
the  attack.     Colonel  Patterson's  life  was  saved  by  the  fliglu  of  an  Indian  attendant,  which  diverted  the  animal's  attention 


III5: 
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nearest  tree,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  my 
assistants,  Mr.  Winkler,  who  stood  steadily  by 
me  throughout.  The  brute,  however,  did  not 
j)ress  his  charge  home  ;  and  on  throwing  stones 
into  the  bushes  where  we  had  last  seen  him, 
we  guessed  by  the  silence  that  he  had  slunk  off. 
We  therefore  advanced  cautiously,  and,  on 
getting  up  to  the  place,  discovered  that  he  had 
indeed  escaped  us,  leaving  two  of  the  goats 
scarcely  touched. 

Thinking   that    in    all    probability   the   lion 


patiently.  In  a  few  moments  I  was  rewarded, 
for,  as  I  watched  the  spot  where  I  expected  the 
lion  to  appear,  there  was  a  rustling  among  the 
bushes  and  I  saw  him  stealthily  emerge  into  the 
open  and  pass  almost  directly  beneath  us. 
I  fired  both  barrels  practically  together  into  his 
shoulder,  and,  to  my  joy,  could  see  him  go  down 
under  the  force  of  the  blow.  Quickly  I  reached 
for  the  magazine  rifle,  but,  before  I  could  use 
it,  he  was  out  of  sight  among  the  bushes,  and  I 
had  to  fire  after  him  quite  at  random.     Xever- 


THE  HOSPITAL  AT  YOI 

Where  Mrs.  O'Hara  was  taken  after  the  lion  entered  her  tent  and  dragged  her  husband  out  by  the  head.     The  lion 

was  scared  away  by  the  shots  of  the  native  attendants,  but  returned  .several  times  in  the  night  for  its  prey 


would  return  as  usual  to  finish  his  meal,  I  had  a 
\-ery  strong  scaffolding  put  up  a  few  feet  away 
from  the  dead  goats,  and  took  up  my  position 
on  it  before  dark.  On  this  occasion  I  brought 
my  gun-bearer,  Mahina,  to  take  a  turn  at 
watching,  as  I  was  by  this  time  worn  out  for 
want  of  sleep,  having  spent  so  many  nights  on 
the  look-out.  I  was  ju.st  dozing  off  comfortably 
when  .suddenly  I  felt  my  arm  seized,  and,  on 
looking  up,  saw  Mahina  pointing  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  goats.  "Sherr'  ("Lion!")  was  all 
he  whis])ered.  I  grasped  my  double  smooth- 
bore, which  I  had  charged  with  slug,  and  waited 


theless,  I  was  confident  of  getting  him  in 
the  morning,  and  accordingly  set  out  as  soon  as 
it  was  light.  For  over  a  mile  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  following  the  blood-trail,  and  as  he 
had  rested  several  times  I  felt  sure  that  he  had 
been  badly  wounded.  In  the  end,  however,  my 
hunt  proved  fruitless,  for  after  a  time  the  traces 
of  blood  ceased  and  the  surface  of  the  ground 
became  rocky,  so  that  T  was  no  longer  able  to 
follow  the  spoor. 

As  it  happened,  there  was  no  sign  of  our 
enemy  for  about  ten  days  after  this,  and  we 
began  to  hope  that  he  had  died  of  his  wounds 
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in  ihc  bush.  All  the  same,  we  still  took  every 
precaution  at  night,  and  it  was  fortunate  that 
we  did  so,  as  otherwise  at  least  one  more 
victim  would  have  been  added  to  the  list.  For 
on  the  night  of  December  27th,  I  was  suddenly 
aroused  by  terrihed  shouts  from  my  trolley 
men,  who  slept  in  a  tree  close  outside  my  boma, 
to  the  effect  that  a  lion  was  trying  to  get  at  them. 
It  would  have  been  madness  to  have  gone  out, 
as  the  moon  was  hidden  by  dense  clouds  and  it 
was  absolutely  impossible  to  see  anything  more 


was  clear  and  cloudless,  and  the  moon  made 
everything  almost  as  brigiit  as  day.  I  kept 
watch  until  about  2  a.m.,  when  I  roused  Mahina 
to  take  his  turn.  For  about  an  hour  I  slept 
peacefully  with  my  back  to  the  tree,  and  then 
woke  suddenly  with  an  uncanny  feeling  that 
something  was  wrong.  Mahina,  however, 
was  on  the  alert,  and  had  seen  nothing;  and 
although  I  looked  carefully  round  us  on  all  sides 
I,  too,  could  discover  nothing  unusual.  Onl\- 
half  satisfied,  I  was  about  to  lie  back  again, 
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than  a  yard  in  front  of  one;  so  all  1  could  do 
was  to  fire  off  a  few  rounds  just  to  friglilen  the 
brute  away.  This  api)arenll}-  had  the  desired 
effect,  for  the  men  were  not  further  molested 
that  night;  but  the  man-eater  had  evidently 
j)rowled  al)out  for  some  time,  for  we  found  in 
the  morning  that  he  had  gone  riglil  into  every 
one  of  their  tents,  and  round  the  tree  was  a 
regular  ring  of  his  footmarks. 

DKATII  OF  THE  SECOND  LION 

The  following  e\'ening  T  took  uj)  my  position 
in  this  same  tree,  in  llie  li()])e  that  he  would 
make  another  altt'mpt.     I'\)rtunately  llie  night 


when  I  fancied  I  saw  something  move  a  little 
way  off  among  the  low  bushes.  On  gazing 
intently  at  the  si)ot  for  a  few  seconds,  I  found 
I  was  not  mistaken.  It  was  the  man-eater, 
cautiously  stalking  us. 

The  ground  was  fairly  open  round  our  tree, 
with  only  a  small  bush  every  here  and  there; 
and  from  our  position  it  was  a  most  fascinating 
sight  to  watch  this  great  brute  stealing  stealthily 
round  us,  taking  advantage  of  every  bit  of  cover 
as  he  came.  His  skill  showed  that  he  was  an 
old  hand  at  the  terrible  game  of  man-hunting; 
so  T  determined  to  run  no  undue  risk  of  losing 
him  this  time.     I  accordinglv  waited  until  he 
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got  quite  close  —  about  twenty  yards  away  — 
and  then  fired  my  .303  at  his  chest.  I  heard  the 
bullet  strike  him,  but  unfortunately  it  had  no 
knock-down  etTcct,  for  with  a  fierce  growl  he 
turned  and  made  off  with  great  long  bounds. 
Before  he  disappeared  from  sight,  however, 
I  managed  to  have  three  more  shots  at  him  from 
the  magazine  ritle,  and  another  growl  told  me 
that  the  last  of  these  had  also  taken  elTect. 

At  the  first  glimmer  of  dawn  we  set  out  to 
hunt  him  down.  I  took  a  native  tracker  with 
me,  so  that  I  was  free  to  kce))  a  good  lookout, 
while  Mahina  followed  immediately  behind 
with  a  Martini  carbine.  Splashes  of  blood 
being  plentiful,  wc  were  able  to  get  along 
quickly;  and  we  had  not  proceeded  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  through  the  jungle  when 
suddenly  a  fierce  warning  growl  was  heard  riglit 
in  front  of  us.  Looking  cautiously  through 
the  bushes,  T  could  see  the  man-eater  glaring 
out  in  our  direction,  and  showing  his  tusks  in 
an  angry  snarl.  I  at  once  took  careful  aim 
and  fired.  Instantly  he  sprang  out  and  made 
a  most  determined  charge  down  on  us.  I 
fired  again  and  knocked  him  over;  but  in  a 
second  he  was  up  once  more  and  coming  for  me 
as  fast  as  he  could  in  his  crippled  condition. 
A  third  shot  had  no  apparent  effect,  so  I  put 
out  my  hand  for  the  Martini,  hoping  to  stop 
him  with  it.  To  my  dismay;  however,  it  was 
not  there.  The  terror  of  the  sudden  charge 
had  i)roved  too  much  for  Mahina,  and  both 
he  and  the  carbine  were  by  this  time  well  on 
their  way  up  a  tree.  In  the  circumstances 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  follow  suit,  which  I 
did  without  loss  of  time:  and  but  for  the  fact 
that  one  of  my  shots  had  broken  a  hind  leg, 
the  brute  would  most  certainly  have  had  me. 
Even  as  it  was,  I  had  barely  time  to  swing 
myself  up  out  of  his  reach  before  he  arrived  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree. 

When  the  lion  found  he  was  too  late,  he 
started  to  limp  back  to  the  thicket;  but  by  this 
time  I  had  seized  the  carbine  from  Mahina, 
and  the  first  shot  I  fired  from  it  seemed  to  give 
him  his  quietus,  for  he  fell  over  and  lay  motion- 
less. Rather  foolishly,  I  at  once  scrambled 
down  from  the  tree  and  walked  up  toward  him. 
To  my  surprise  and  no  little  alarm  he  jumped 
up  and  attempted  another  charge.  This  time, 
however,  a  Martini  bullet  in  the  chest  and 
another  in  the  head  finished  him  for  good  and 
all;  he  dropped  in  his  tracks  not  five  yards 
away  from  me,  and  died  gamely,  biting  savagely 
at  a  branch  which  had  fallen  to  the  ground. 


By  this  time  all  the  workmen  in  camp, 
attracted  by  the  sound  of  the  firing,  had  arrived 
on  the  scene,  and  so  great  was  their  resentment 
against  the  brute  who  had  killed  such  numbers 
of  their  comrades  that  it  w-as  only  with  tlic 
greatest  diflficulty  that  I  could  restrain  thcni 
from  tearing  the  dead  body  to  pieces.  Eventu- 
ally, amid  the  wild  rejoicings  of  the  natives 
and  coolies,  I  had  the  lion  carried  to  my  boma, 
which  was  close  at  hand.  On  examination  we 
found  no  less  than  six  bullet  holes  in  the  body, 
and  embedded  only  a  little  way  in  the  flesh  of 
the  back  was  the  slug  which  1  had  fired  into 
him  from  the  scaffolding  about  ten  days  pre- 
viously. He  measured  nine  feet  six  inches  from 
tip  of  nose  to  tip  of  tail,  and  stood  three  feet 
eleven  and  a  half  inches  high;  but,  as  in  the 
case  of  his  companion,  the  skin  was  disfigured 
by  being  deeply  scored  all  over  by  the  boma 
thorns. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  the  second  "devil" 
soon  spread  far  and  wide  over  the  country, 
and  natives  actually  traveled  from  up  and 
down  the  line  to  have  a  look  at  my  trophies 
and  at  the  "devil-killer,''  as  they  called  me 
Best  of  all,  the  coolies  who  had  absconded  came 
flocking  back  to  Tsavo,  and  much  to  my  relief 
work  was  resumed  and  we  were  never  again 
troubled  by  man-eaters. 

Well  had  the  two  man-eaters  earned  all  their 
fame;  they  had  devoured  between  them  no 
less  than  twenty-eight  Indian  coolies,  in  addi- 
tion to  scores  of  unfortunate  African  natives 
of  whom  no  ofificial  record  was  kept. 

FINDING  THE  MAN-EATERS'   DEN 

With  the  death  of  this  second  lion  ended  the 
trouble  at  Tsavo.  The  bridge  was  completed, 
and  the  line  carried  on  to  the  westward.  But 
my  experiences  with  man-eating  lions  did  not 
end  with  the  Tsavo  bridge.  Before  the  story 
of  the  troubles  with  lions  is  resumed  it  may  be 
interesting  to  tell  how  I  discovered  the  den  of 
the  two  lions  that  had  so  long  terrorized  Tsavo. 

One  day,  as  I  followed  rhinoceros  up  a  ravine 
lying  in  some  rocky  hills  southwest  of  Tsavo, 
I  observed  on  my  left  a  little  nullah  which 
oj)ened  out  of  the  main  channel  through  a 
confused  mass  of  jungle  and  creeper.  Through 
this  tangle  there  was  a  well-defined  archway, 
doubtless  made  by  the  regular  passage  of 
rhino  and  hippo,  so  I  decided  to  enter  and 
explore  what  lay  beyond.  I  had  not  gone  very 
far  when  I  came  upon  a  big  bay  scooped  out 
of  the  bank  by  the  stream  when  in  flood  and 
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carpeted  with  a  deposit  of  fine  soft  sand,  in 
which  were  the  indistinct  tracks  of  numberless 
animals.  In  one  corner  of  this  bay,  close  under 
an  overhanging  tree,  stood  a  little  sandy  hil- 
lock, and  on  looking  over  the  top  of  this  I 
saw  on  the  other  side  a  fearsome-looking  cave 
which  seemed  to  run  back  for  a  considerable 
distance  under  the  rocky  bank.  Round  the 
entrance  and  inside  the  cavern  I  was  thunder- 
struck to  find  a  number  of  human  bones,  with 
here  and  there  a  copper  bangle  such  as  the 
natives  wear.  Beyond  all  doubt,  the  man- 
eaters'  den!  In  this  manner,  and  quite  by 
accident,  I  stumbled  upon  the  lair  of  these 
once-dreaded  "demons,"  which  I  had  spent 
so  many  days  searching  for  through  the 
exasperating  and  interminable  jungles. 

A  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  BRITISH  SERVICE 

Some  little  time  after  this,  while  I  was  on  an 
inspection  trip  along  the  line  between  Tsavo 
and  Mombasa  I  stopped  overnight  with  Dr. 
Rose,  the  medical  officer  in  charge  of  the  station 
at  Voi.  He  told  me  one  night  that  the  con- 
struction work  on  a  new  branch  line  toward 
Mount  Kilima  N'jaro  was  in  charge  of  an  Irish 
engineer  named  O'Hara. 

Early  next  morning  I  went  out  for  a  stroll 
with  my  shot-gun,  but  had  not  gone  far  from 
the  doctor's  tent  when  I  saw  in  the  distance 
four  Swahili  carrying  something  which  looked 
like  a  stretcher  along  the  newly  made  road. 
Fearing  that  some  accident  had  happened,  I 
went  quickly  to  meet  them  and  called  out  to 
ask  what  they  were  carrying.  They  shouted 
back  "Bwana"  ("the  master"),  and  when  I 
asked  what  bwana,  they  replied,  "  Bwana 
O'Hara."  On  inquiring  what  exactly  had 
happened,  they  told  me  that  during  the  night 
their  master  had  been  killed  by  a  lion,  and  that 
his  wife  and  children  were  following  behind 
along  the  road.  At  this  I  directed  the  men  to 
the  hospital  and  told  them  where  to  find  Dr. 
Rose,  and  without  waiting  to  hear  any  further 
particulars  hurried  on  as  fast  as  possible  to  give 
what  assistance  I  could  to  poor  Mrs.  O'Hara. 
Some  considerable  way  back  I  met  her  toiling 
along  with  an  infant  in  her  arms,  while  a  little 
child  held  on  to  her  skirt,  utterly  tired  out  with 
the  long  walk.  I  helped  her  to  finish  the 
distance  to  the  doctor's  tent;  she  was  so 
unstrung  by  her  terrible  night's  experience  and 
so  exhausted  by  her  trying  march  carrying  the 
baby  that  she  was  scarcely  able  to  speak.  Dr. 
Rose  at  once  did  all  he  could  both  for  her  and 


for  the  children,  the  mother  being  given  a 
sleeping  draft  and  made  comfortable  in  one 
of  the  tencs.  When  she  appeared  again  late 
in  the  afternoon  she  was  much  refreshed,  and 
was  able  to  tell  us  the  following  dreadful  story, 
which  I  shall  give  as  nearly  as  possible  in  her 
own  words. 

PULLED  FROM  BED  BY  A  MAN-EATER 

"We  were  all  asleep  in  the  tent,  my  husband 
and  I  in  one  bed  and  my  two  children  in 
another.  The  baby  was  feverish  and  restless, 
so  I  got  up  to  give  her  something  to  drink; 
and  as  I  was  doing  so,  I  heard  what  I  thought 
was  a  lion  walking  round  the  tent.  I  at  once 
woke  my  husband  and  told  him  I  felt  sure  there 
was  a  lion  about.  He  jumped  up  and  went  out, 
taking  his  gun  with  him.  He  looked  round 
the  outside  of  the  tent,  and  spoke  to  the  Swahili 
askari  who  was  on  sentry  by  the  camp  fire  a 
little  distance  off.  The  askari  said  he  had  seen 
nothing  about  except  a  donkey,  so  my  husband 
came  in  again,  telling  me  not  to  worry  as  it 
was  only  a  donkey  that  I  had  heard. 

"The  night  being  very  hot,  my  husband 
threw  back  the  tent  door  and  lay  down  again 
beside  me.  After  a  while  I  dozed  off,  but  was 
suddenly  roused  by  a  feeling  as  if  the  pillow 
were  being  pulled  away  from  under  my  head. 
On  looking  round  I  found  that  my  husband  was 
gone.  I  jumped  up  and  called  him  loudly,  but 
got  no  answer.  Just  then  I  heard  a  noise 
among  the  boxes  outside  the  door,  so  I  rushed 
out  and  saw  my  poor  husband  lying  between 
the  boxes.  I  ran  up  to  him  and  tried  to  lift 
him,  but  found  I  could  not  do  so.  I  then  called 
to  the  askari  to  come  and  help  me,  but  he 
refused,  saying  that  there  was  a  lion  standing 
beside  me.  I  looked  up  and  saw  the  huge 
beast  glowering  at  me,  not  more  than  two  yards 
away.  At  this  moment  the  askari  fired  his  rifle, 
and  this  fortunately  frightened  the  lion,  for  it 
at  once  jumped  off  into  the  bush. 

"AH  four  askaris  then  came  forward  and 
lifted  my  husband  back  on  to  the  bed.  He  was 
quite  dead.  We  had  hardly  got  back  into  the 
tent  before  the  lion  returned  and  prowled  about 
in  front  of  the  door,  showing  every  intention  of 
springing  in  to  recover  his  prey.  The  askaris 
fired  at  him,  but  did  no  damage  beyond  fright- 
ening him  away  again  for  a  moment  or  two. 
He  soon  came  back  and  continued  to  walk 
round  the  tent  until  daylight,  growling  and 
purring,  and  it  was  only  by  firing  through  the 
tent  every  now  and  then  that  w^  kept  him  out. 
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At  daybreak  he  disappeared  and  I  had  my 
husband's  body  carried  here,  while  1  followed 
with  the  children  until  I  met  you." 

Such  was  ISIrs.  O'Hara's  ])itiful  story.  The 
only  comfort  we  could  give  her  was  to  assure 
her  that  her  husband  had  died  instantly  and 
without  pain;  for  while  she  had  been  resting 
Dr.  Rose  had  made  a  post-mortem  examination 
of  the  body  and  had  come  to  this  conclusion. 
He  found  that  O'Hara  had  evidently  been  lying 
on  his  back  at  the  time,  and  that  the  Hon, 
seizing  his  head  in  its  mouth,  had  closed  its 
long  tusks  through  his  temples  until  they  met 
again  in  the  brain. 

1  am  glad  to  say  that  within  a  few  weeks' 
time  the  lion  that  was  responsible  for  this 
tragedy  was  killed  by  a  poisoned  arrow,  shot 
from  a  tree  top  by  one  of  the  Wa  Taita. 

THE  LION  THAT  FOUGHT  A    RAILROAD    STATION 

Toward  the  end  of  my  stay  in  British  East 
Africa,  I  dined  one  evening  with  Mr.  Ryall,  the 
superintendent  of  the  Police,  in  his  inspection 
carriage  on  the  railway.  Poor  Ryall!  I  little 
thought  then  what  a  terrible  fate  was  to  overtake 
him  only  a  few  months  later  in  that  very  car- 
riage in  which  we  dined. 

A  man-eating  lion  had  taken  up  his  quarters 
at  a  little  roadside  station  called  Kimaa,  and 
had  developed  an  extrordinary  taste  for  the 
members  of  the  railway  staff.  He  was  a  most 
daring  brute,  quite  indifferent  as  to  whether 
he  carried  off  the  station-master,  the  signal-man, 
or  the  pointsman;  and  one  night,  in  his  efforts 
to  obtain  a  meal,  he  actually  climbed  up  on  to 
the  roof  of  the  station  buildings  and  tried  to 
tear  off  the  corrugated-iron  sheets.  At  this 
the  terrified  baboo  in  charge  of  the  telegraph 
instrument  below  sent  the  following  laconic 
message  to  the  trafific  manager:  "Lion  fight- 
ing with  station.  Send  urgent  succour." 
Fortunately  he  was  not  victorious  in  his  "fight 
with  the  station";  but  he  tried  so  hard  to  get 
in  that  he  cut  his  feet  badly  on  the  iron  sheeting, 
leaving  large  blood-stains  on  the  roof.  Another 
night,  however,  he  succeeded  in  carrying  off 
the  native  driver  of  the  pumping-engine,  and 
soon  afterward  added  several  other  victims  to 
his  list.  On  one  occasion  an  engine-driver 
arranged  to  sit  up  all  night  in  a  large  iron  water- 
tank  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  shot  at  him,  and 
had  a  loop-hole  cut  in  the  side  of  the  tank  from 
which  to  fire.  But  as  so  often  happens,  the 
hunter  became  the  hunted;  the  lion  turned  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  overthrew  the  tank 


and  actually  tried  to  drag  the  driver  out  through 
the  narrow  circular  hole  in  the  top  through 
which  he  had  squeezed  in.  Fortunately  the 
tank  was  just  too  deep  for  the  brute  to  be  able 
to  reach  the  man  at  the  bottom;  but  the  latter 
was  naturally  half  paralyzed  with  fear  and  had 
to  crouch  so  low  down  as  to  be  unable  to  take 
anything  like  i)roper  aim.  He  fired,  however, 
and  succeeded  in  frightening  the  lion  away  for 
the  time  being. 

It  was  in  a  vain  attempt  to  destroy  this  pest 
that  poor  Ryall  met  his  tragic  and  untimely 
end.  On  June  6,  1900,  he  was  traveling  up  in 
his  inspection  carriage  from  Makindu  to  Nair- 
obi, accompanied  by  two  friends,  Mr.  Huebner 
and  Mr.  Parenti.  When  they  reached  Kimaa, 
which  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
Mombasa,  they  were  told  that  the  man-eater 
had  been  seen  close  to  the  station  only  a  short 
time  before  their  train  arrived,  so  they  at  once 
made  up  their  minds  to  remain  there  for  the 
night  and  endeavor  to  shoot  him.  Ryall's 
carriage  was  accordingly  detached  from  the 
train  and  shunted  into  a  siding  close  to  the 
station,  where,  owing  to  the  unfinished  state  of 
the  line,  it  did  not  stand  perfectly  level,  but  had 
a  pronounced  list  to  one  side.  In  the  afternoon 
the  three  friends  went  out  to  look  for  the  lion, 
but  finding  no  traces  of  him  whatever,  they 
returned  to  the  carriage  for  dinner.  Afterward 
they  all  sat  up  on  guard  for  some  time;  but 
the  only  noticeable  thing  they  saw  was  what 
they  took  to  be  two  very  bright  and  steady  glow- 
worms. After-events  proved  that  these  could 
have  been  nothing  else  than  the  eyes  of  the  man- 
eater  steadily  watching  them  all  the  time  and 
studying  their  every  movement.  The  hour 
now  growing  late,  and  there  being  apparently 
no  sign  of  the  lion,  Ryall  persuaded  his  two 
friends  to  lie  down,  while  he  kept  the  first  watch. 
Huebner  occupied  the  high  berth  over  the  table 
on  one  side  of  the  carriage,  the  only  other 
berth  being  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  com- 
partment and  lower  down.  This  Ryall  offered 
to  Parenti,  who  declined  it,  saying  that  he 
would  be  quite  comfortable  on  the  floor;  and 
he  accordingly  lay  down  to  sleep,  with  his 
feet  toward  the  sliding  door  which  gave 
admission  to  the  carriage. 

A  RAID  ON  A  RAILROAD  CAR 

It  is  supposed  that  Ryall,  after  watching  for 
some  considerable  time,  must  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  lion  was  not  going  to  make 
its  appearance  that  night,  for  he  lay  down  on 
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the  lower  berth  and  dozed  off.  No  sooner  had 
he  done  so,  doubtless,  than  the  cunning  man- 
eater  began  cautiously  to  stalk  the  three  sleepers. 
In  order  to  reach  the  little  platform  at  the 
end  of  the  carriage,  he  had  to  mount  two  very 
high  steps  from  the  railway  line,  but  these  he 
managed  to  negotiate  successfully  and  in 
silence.  The  door  from  this  platform  into  the 
carriage  was  a  sliding  one  on  wheels,  which 
ran  very  easily  on  a  brass  runner;  and  as  it 
was  probal)ly  not  quite  shut,  or  at  any  rate  not 
secured  in  any  way,  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  the 
lion  to  thrust  in  a  paw  and  shove  it  open.  Rut 
owing  to  the  tilt  of  the  carriage  and  to  his  great 
extra  weight  on  the  one  side,  the  door  slid  to 
and  snapped  into  the  lock  the  moment  he  got 
his  body  right  in,  thus  leaving  him  shut  up  with 
the  three  sleeping  men  in  the  compartment. 
He  sprang  at  once  at  Ryall,  but  in  order  to 
reach  him  had  actually  to  plant  his  feet  on 
Parenti,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
sleeping  on  the  floor.  At  this  moment  Hueb- 
ncr  was  suddenly  awakened  by  a  loud  cry,  and 
on  looking  down  from  his  berth  was  horrified 
to  see  an  enormous  lion  standing  with  his  hind 
feet  on  Parenti's  body,  while  his  forepaws 
rested  on  poor  Ryall.  Small  wonder  that  he 
was  panic-stricken  at  the  sight.  There  was 
only  one  possible  way  of  escape,  and  that  was 
through  the  second  sliding  door  communicat- 
ing with  the  servants'  quarters,  which  was 
opposite  to  that  by  which  the  lion  had  entered. 

STEPPING  ON  A  LIVE  MAN-EATER 

In  order  to  reach  this  door  Huebner  had 
literally  to  jump  on  to  the  man-eater's  back, 
for  its  great  bulk  filled  up  all  the  space  beneath 
his  berth.     It  sounds  scarcely  credible,  but  it 

[The 

Colonel  Patterson  finished  his  work  on  the 
railroad  and  returned  to  England  in  April,  1900. 
He  had  shot  lions,  rhinoceros,  hippopotami, 
wildebeest,  waterbuck,  and  many  other  kinds 
of  game,  including  an  eland  of  a  hitherto 
undiscovered  species  which  the  authorities  of 
the  British  Museum  named  Taurotragus  oryx 
Pattcrsonianus  in  his  honor.  The  head  was 
mounted  and  given  to  the  museum. 

But  in  none  of  his  hunting  did  Colonel 
Patterson  meet  any  animals  as  cunning  or 
ferocious,  or  which  held  the  {)Ower  of  man  so 
cheaply,  as  the  lions  of  Tsavo.  It  is  probable, 
too,  that  no  other  two  wild  animals  have  ever 
been  considered  worthv  of  the  attention  of  the 


appears  that  in  the  excitement  and  horror  of 
the  moment  he  actually  did  this,  and  fortunately 
the  lion  was  too  busily  engaged  with  his  victim 
to  pay  any  attention  to  him.  So  he  managed  to 
reach  the  door  in  safety;  but  there,  to  his  dis- 
may, he  found  that  it  was  held  fast  on  the  other 
side  by  the  terrified  coolies,  who  had  been 
aroused  by  the  disturbance  caused  by  the  lion's 
entrance.  In  utter  desperation,  he  made  frantic 
efforts  to  ojjcn  it,  and  exerting  all  his  strength 
at  last  managed  to  pull  it  back  sufficiently  far 
to  allow  him  to  squeeze  through,  when  the 
trembling  coolies  instantly  tied  it  up  again  with 
their  turbans.  A  moment  afterward  a  great 
crash  was  heard,  and  the  whole  carriage  lurched 
violently  to  one  side;  the  lion  had  broken 
through  one  of  the  windows,  carrying  off  poor 
Ryall  with  him.  Being  now  released,  Parenti 
lost  no  time  in  jumping  through  the  window 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  carriage,  and  fled 
for  refuge  to  one  of  the  station  buildings.  His 
escape  was  little  short  of  miraculous,  as  the 
lion  had  been  actually  standing  on  him  as  he 
lay  on  the  floor.  The  carriage  itself  was  badly 
shattered,  and  the  woodwork  of  the  window 
had  been  broken  to  pieces  by  the  passage  of 
the  lion  as  he  sprang  through  with  his  victim 
in  his  mouth. 

All  that  can  be  hoped  is  that  poor  Ryall's 
death  was  instantaneous.  His  remains  were 
found  next  morning  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away  in  the  bush,  and  were  taken  to  Nairobi 
for  burial.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  add  that 
very  shortly  afterward  the  terrible  brute  who 
was  responsible  for  this  awful  tragedy  was 
caught  in  an  ingenious  trap  constructed  by 
one  of  the  railway  staff.  He  was  kept  on  view 
for  several  days,  and  then  shot. 

End] 

British  House  of  Lords,  as  the  Tsavo  lions  were. 
Speaking  of  the  difficulties  under  which  the 
Uganda  Railway  was  constructed,  the  late  Lord 
Salisbury,  then  Prime  Minister,  said: 

"The  whole  of  the  works  were  put  a  stop  to 
for  three  weeks  because  a  party  of  man-eating 
lions  appeared  and  conceived  a  most  unfortu- 
nate taste  for  our  porters.  At  last  the  laborers 
entirely  declined  to  go  on  unless  they  were 
guarded  by  an  iron  entrenchment.  Of  course 
it  is  difficult  to  work  a  railway  under  these 
conditions,  and  until  we  found  an  enthusiastic 
sportsman  to  get  rid  of  these  lions  our  enter- 
prise was  seriously  hindered." 

Tfie  Editors. 
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EDWARD  BERWICK 

[The  real  test  of  farm-life  is,  first,  whether  it  can  enable  a  farmer  to  give  his 
children  advantages — for  instance,  if  need  be,  a  college  education — and  then 
whether  a  farmer's  son,  so  educated,  will  prefer  farming  to  one  of  the  town  pro- 
fessions. The  following  is  the  autobiography  of  a  man  who  began  life  as  a  Lon- 
don bank  clerk  and  came  to  America  because  he  wished  to  live  in  the  country.  He 
tells  how  he  won  wealth  from  the  soil  after  some  hard  experiences.  He  has  held 
fast  to  the  ideals  that  drove  him  to  the  land,  and  has  worked  out  the  independence, 
the  culture,  the  influence,  and  the  family  life  that  he  aspired  to.  The  autobiography 
will  appear  in  two  numbers  of  the  magazine.  —  The  Editors.] 


THE  editor  of  this  magazine  has  in- 
\ited  me  to  "tell  in  an  autobio- 
graphical way  my  experiences  —  finan- 
cial, philosophical,  and  every  other  sort  — 
on  the  farm;  how  I  reared  my  son,  and 
liow  he  has  entercxl  upon  his  inheritance." 
He  further  assures  me  that  "frank  auto- 
biography is  not  egotistical,  but  is  the  most 
instructive  kind  of  literature."  Now,  there  's 
one  little  difficulty  about  this.  Although  I 
have  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  airing  my 
\iews  and  narrating  my  experiences  for  more 
than  a  third  of  a  centur)'  past,  the  son  men- 
tioned is  a  fearsome  young  giant,  with  sinews 
of  steel  and  thews  of  iron,  six  feet  five  inches 
tall,  2  ID  ix)unds  in  weight,  and  in  his  day 
champion  wrestler  of  his  university,  who  can 
handle  a  horse  as  easily  as  most  men  handle  a 
dog.  .And  he  may  resent  the  frankness  of  the 
autobiography.  But,  since  the  telling  of  the 
experience  may  be  helpful  to  others,  I  will 
make  the  venture. 

I  deem  it  desirable  to  know  if  my  reader  and 
I  understand  each  other.  For  example,  what 
I  call  "successful"  he  might  think  the  reverse. 
Let  me  then  enumerate  what  I  consider  my 
successes.  Not  the  least  of  them,  ^rely,  is  the 
"fearsome  young  giant."     One  of  America's 


most  notable  criminal  lawyers  once  imparted 
to  me  his  view  that  the  children  of  the  rising 
generation  are  degenerate. 

"No,  sir,  mine  are  not!"  I  replied. 

"Ah,  but  you  've  raised  vours  in  the  moun- 
tains!" 

"Surely!  Better  raise  them  all  in  the 
mountains  than  have  them  degenerate." 

If  race  renewal  be  a  prime  essential  for  the 
continuance  of  the  nation,  the  begetting  and 
rearing  of  vigorous  offspring  is  one  of  life's 
greatest  successes. 

What  other  successes  are  possible?  What 
are,  according  to  the  American  ideal  of  life, 
man's  inherent  rights?  "Life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  Success  with 
me  in  the  first  —  life  —  meant  change  from 
London's  pall  of  gloom  and  fog  and  mephitic 
vapors  to  the  health-giving  sunshine  and 
untainted  breath  of  heaven  in  California's 
glorious  hills.  From  days  spent  mewed  up 
within  four  walls. 

"Scrabbling  over    sheets    o'    j)archment    with    a 

weary,  weary  pen; 
Looking  thro'  the  lang  stane  windows  at  a  narrow 

strip  o'  sky 
Like  a  laverock  in  a  withy  cage,  until  I  pine  away 

and  die." 
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From  days  such  as  these  I  escaped  to  the  free- 
dom of  all  outdoors,  with  room  to  breathe,  to 
live  an  untrammeled  life,  to  call  no  man 
master,  and  to  acquire  and  retain  such  mea- 
sure of  bodily  vigor  as  enables  me  now,  at  near 
three  score  and  ten,  to  hold  my  own  at  lawn- 
tennis  against  almost  any  of  the  young  people 
around. 

Liberty?  Success  here?  Most  definitely, 
"  Yes."  The  farmer  is  seemingly  the  only  man 
that  can  afford  to  live  his  own  life  unhampered 
by  all  kinds  of  conventions.  1  have  known 
eminent  merchants  afraid  to  express  their  con- 
victions for  fear  of  injuring  their  business. 
Only  last  fall,  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  Con- 
mercial  Congress  in  San  Francisco,  a  farmer 
had  to  lead  the  fight  on  behalf  of  an  up-to-date 
parcels  post,  both  politicians  and  merchants 
hardly  daring  to  vote  their  real  opinions  for 
fear  of  being  boycotted.  As  to  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,  when  the  city  man  gets  a  holiday 
what  does  he  do  but  rush  post-haste  into  the 
country?  If  he  can  visit  at  some  good  farm- 
house he  jubilates  for  weeks  in  anticipation. 

Are  you  answered  yet  ?  If  not,  let  me  remind 
you  that  the  happiest  man,  according  to  the 
philosopher  Spencer,  is  the  man  of  "most 
varied  activities."  If  you  don't  believe  that 
the  man  who  runs  a  diversified  farm  is  the  man 
of  "most  varied  activities"  just  try  it  for  a  year. 
Or  take  the  testimony  of  the  great  Roman 
Emperor  Diocletian.  This  man,  sated  with  all 
the  delights  of  pleasure,  pomp,  and  power, 
threw  aside  his  robe  of  imperial  purple  and  his 
jeweled  diadem,  and  went  to  growing  cabbages 
at  Salonica  in  Greece;  writing  therefrom  to 
his  colleague  Maximian  to  join  him  in  the 
business,  averring  he  had  never  known  happi- 
ness till  he  turned  cabbage  gardener. 

Do  you  say  all  this  is  beside  the  mark? 
Success  nowadays  means  hard  cash.  I  might 
moralize  with  Shakespeare, 

"  'Tis  true  'tis  pity,  and  pity  'tis  'tis  true." 

Well,  what  am  I  worth  —  worth  in  that  sense 
of  ])ecuniary  acquirement  as  to  which  Mr. 
Bryan  has  lately  unbosomed  himself  to  the 
American  voter? 

My  present  accumulations  of  goods  foot  up 
near  $100,000.  While  this  would  spell  "suc- 
cess" to  many,  to  others  it  would  mean  the 
flattest  failure.  With  myself  —  and  I  am 
instructed  to  be  frank  —  it  stands  for  neither, 
for  I  started  in  life  with  no  high  pecuniary 
ideals.    Still,  in  the  library  at  the  old  farm  is  a 


Bible  given  me  by  my  very  dear  mother  on  my 
eighth  birthday,  and  passed  on  by  me  to  my 
son  on  his  eighth  birthday,  with  the  same  kind 
of  inscription  that  your  good  mother  likely 
wrote  in  yours;  and  from  that  Bible  I  got  the 
idea  that  worth  consisted  in  helpfulness  to  one's 
fellows  rather  than  in  exploiting  them  for  any 
personal   enrichment. 

I  might  have  made  far  more  money,  perhaps, 
and  had  a  much  less  rich  life.  My  aim  was,  and 
is,  rather  to  be  worthy  than  to  a  mass  and  enjoy 
worth  measurable  in  dollars;  to  be  able  to 
respect  myself  for  what  I  am,  rather  than  to 
have  others  respect  me  for  the  cash  I  have.  So 
much  for  my  qualifying  adjective  "successful." 

Now,  who  was  I  and  who  am  I  ?  What  have 
I  done?  Born  in  Britain,  a  Londoner  of  the 
great  middle  class,  I  found  myself,  when  near 
sixteen  years  of  age,  a  prizeman  in  my  school  at 
Brighton  in  Greek,  Latin,  arithmetic,  and 
English  composition.  School  days  were  over, 
and  I  was  supposed  to  have  had  what  was 
called  a  good  education.  Ever  since  I  could 
remember,  day-dreams  of  life  in  the  backwoods 
of  some  far  land  had  haunted  and  fascinated 
both  me  and  my  crippled  brother.  We  were 
the  heroes,  in  imagination,  of  endless  explo- 
rations and  deeds  of  daring  on  desert  islands 
in  glittering  seas. 

Far  less  heroic  were  my  parents'  views  of 
what  destiny  had  in  store  for  me,  and  one  week 
after  I  left  school  I  found  myself  on  a  stool  in 
a  large  private  bank,  facing  the  Mansion  House, 
in  the  very  heart  of  London. 

How  I  missed  the  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
half-holidays  dear  to  the  British  schoolboy's 
very  soul ;  and  how,  with  all  my  prize  education, 
I  found  myself  unable  to  do  rapidly  and  well 
the  two  simple  things  required,  addition  and 
handwriting,  I  simply  here  chronicle  and  pass 
by.  But  my  six  and  a  half  years'  experience 
in  that  London  bank,  though  not  to  my  taste, 
I  now  regard  as  part,  and  no  small  part,  of  my 
education.  It  was  my  course  in  economics  in 
the  world's  university. 

When  I  add  that  my  employers  were  men 
eminent  in  the  role  of  members  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  graciously  gave  me  tickets  for  that 
society's  Friday  evening  lectures,  where  I 
heard  such  men  asTyndall,  Faraday,  Crookes, 
and  others  tell  of  their  latest  discoveries,  it 
will  be  seen  that  I  had  no  lack  of  thought  food 
on  which  to  ruminate.  Morlcy's  lectures  on 
the  pre-Shakesi)erian  dramatists  attracted 
me  to  an  evening  course  at  King's  College. 
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This  was  my  sole  college  training.  But  I 
read  —  read  books  on  farming,  on  agricultural 
chemistry,  on  horticulture,  and  on  California. 
1  found  my  fellow  clerks  instructive.  There 
were  now  some  seventy  of  them,  almost  to  the 
last  man  looking  forward  to  a  time  when  they 
would  be  able  to  retire  and  enjoy  those  beatific 
visions  of  their  own  vine  and  fig-tree  in  which  it 
l)leases  human  nature  to  indulge,  in  some  quiet 
country  snuggery  far  from  the  madding  crowds 
of  old  C,'heaj)side.  Some  few  had  already 
attained  suburban  cottages,  with  miniature 
gardens,  from  which  they  proudly  brought 
auriculas  or  roses  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  emulous 
compeers,  and  to  cheer  the  day's  monotony 
with  a  phantasmagoria  of  the  fragrance  and 
freshness  of  all  outdoors. 

With  this  daily  before  my  eyes,  the  thought 
occurred  to  me,  and  eternally  recurred,  "Why 
wait  for  this  enjoyment  of  a  rational  natural 
life  in  God's  open  air  and  sweet  sunshine  until 
you  are  old  and  infirm  ?  Why  not  make  a 
i)reak    for   health    and    independence    noivV 

In  1865,  both  my  ])arents  being  dead,  1 
forced  myself  to  give  a  definite  answer,  and  told 
my  employer  I  was  going  to  emigrate.  Thougli 
I  had  never  liked  the  banking  business  i  had 
served  him  well,  and  he  tried  to  dissuade  me 
from  leaving.  He  reminded  me  how,  in  old 
days,  it  had  been  customary  for  intending 
travelers  to  vow  a  silver  shield  to  Neptune  in 
the  event  of  a  prosperous  voyage;  and  that  a 
priest,  showing  these  shields,  and  commending 
this  practice,  to  one  about  to  travel,  was  met 
by  the  rejoinder,  "Ah!  But  where  are  the 
shields  of  those  who  have  not  had  prosperous 
voyages?" 

To  him  I  replied  —  and  I  tell  this  because  it 
is  perhaps  the  key  to  my  life's  history  — 
that  although  I  fully  realized  that  no  mortal 
can  command  success,  I  would  do  my  best  to 
deserve  it. 

He  did  not  stop  at  good  advice,  but  raised  my 
salary  unexpectedly.  But  the  emigration  fever 
had  such  a  hold  on  my  system  that  even  the  gold 
cure  failed;  and,  providing  myself,  as  emi- 
grants usually  do,  with  all  sorts  of  unneces- 
saries,  I  left  Southampton  for  California, 
intent  on  becoming  that  very  indefinite  thing, 
a  "  farmer." 

My  qualifications  were  a  somewhat  fragile 
I)ody,  a  face  so  far  from  indicating  robustness 
that  I  was  turned  down  as  too  delicate  on 
applying  for  a  position  in  Brazil,  a  mind  willing 
to  be  taught,  an  enthusiasm  away  beyond  my 


muscular  strength,  and  financial  resources  to 
the  extent  of  some  $4,000,  of  which  about  half 
was  then  available. 

My  disqualifications  were  yet  more  numer- 
ous. I  had  never  handled  a  plow,  nor  milked 
a  cow,  nor  harnessed  nor  saddled  a  horse,  and 
had  probably  never  even  blacked  my  own  shoes. 
Although  I  had  read  farming  literature  galore, 
I  did  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  know  wheat  from 
barley  in  the  sack,  and  I  never  had  done  a 
day's  hard  bodily  work  in  my  life.  Further, 
I  had  placed  credence  in  the  books  I  had  read, 
and  I  was  amply  stocked  with  guileless  inex- 
perience. On  shipboard  a  rude  awakening 
awaited  me.  I  met  men  who  had  lived  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  knew  the  real  thing.  Quite 
a  lump  rose  in  my  throat  as  I  heard  that  such 
land  as  I  had  figured  on  buying  at  a  government 
price  of  $1.25  per  acre  was  only  to  be  had  in 
desirable  localities  for  $50  or  $60  per  acre; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  prices  of  produce  that 
had  been  quoted  in  books  and  booklets  at 
figures  abnormally  high,  now  seemed  to  have 
fallen  equally  abnormally  low. 

Landing  at  San  Francisco,  I  found  business 
men  wallowing  and  tloundcring  in  the  trough 
of  the  wave  of  depression  consequent  on  two 
years  of  water  famine.  The  country  was  called 
"  God-forsaken,"  and  friends  advised  me  to 
repack  my  grip  and  sail  for  Australia.  To 
this  I  demurred. 

I  had  brought  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
Rothschilds  of  London  to  their  California 
agents,  and  this  placed  me  in  touch  with  a 
ranch  owner  whose  13,300  acres  in  the  cow 
counties  was  occupied  by  a  relative  who 
wished  a  young  active  partner  with  some  cash 
capital.  After  a  stage  ride  of  200  miles  through 
a  land  of  bleached  bones,  dry  grass,  and  tar 
weed,  I  alighted  at  a  solitary  cabin,  the  post- 
office  of  the  district,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of 
my  future  partner  with  a  spare  saddlehorse,  on 
which  I  was  soon  jogging  along  the  trail  to 
El  Piojo  Rancho. 

My  new  acquaintance  had  been  described 
to  me  as  an  old  Pennsylvanian  farmer,  and 
Pennsylvania's  farm  practice  was  character- 
ized as  the  best  in  the  Union.  His  principal 
stock  was  hogs.  He  wanted  a  partner  to 
buy  cattle,  so  as  to  combine  dairying  and 
hogs. 

He  told  a  plausible  story  of  sure  profits,  and 
my  beguilement  into  signing  a  one-sided  two- 
year  contract  was  so  easy  as  probably  to  cause 
him  to  smile. 
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To  cut  short  this  early  story,  in  less  than  a 
year  I  had  lost  heavily  in  capital  and  gained  a 
fund  of  experience.  My  new  accomplishments 
were:  a  knowledge  of  how  to  handle  horses  and 
run  a  plow,  a  Digger  Indian  having  been  my 
tutor,  dexterity  in  catching  wild  cattle  by  the 
horns  with  the  lariat,  t}'ing  them  up  to  be 
milked,  and,  i)crhaps  more  difficult  yet,  letting 
them  loose  again.  1  also  learned  what  not  to 
do  on  occasion  —  not  to  trust  representations 
or  aj)pearances,  and  not  to  hastily  sign  con- 
tracts, or  to  undertake  to  "break  in"  wild 
cows  on  dry  feed. 

It  was  also  borne  in  on  me  that  stupidity, 
obstinacy,  and  ignorance  might  be  as  fatal  to 
business  enterprise  as  wilful  dishonesty.  My 
partner  thought  he  knew  how  to  farm  in  arid 
California.  He  did  n't.  He  thought  he  could 
handle  cattle.  Poor  man!  His  presumption 
nearly  cost  him  his  life  the  very  first  day  we 
corralcd,  for  milking  purposes,  those  wild 
Estrella  cows.  Three  times  he  was  knocked 
down,  once  narrowly  escaping  fatal  injury. 
He  concluded  that  breaking  in  cows  was  not 
his  si)ecialty,  and  kej)t  away  from  the  corrals 
thereafter.  How  unfit  he  was  to  teach  mc 
to  farm  at  a  profit  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  a  millionaire  subsequently  l)Ought 
the  ranch,  leaving  him  as  manager,  and  the 
new  owner  averred  that  every  pound  of  cheese 
made  in  his  dairy  cost  him  one  dollar  per 
l)Ound  for  the  making. 

The  thousand  and  one  things  every  ranch- 
man has  to  do  I  also  learned.  Bread-making, 
clothes-washing,  meat-killing  and  dressing, 
wood-butchering  (as  ranch  carpentering  is 
called),  well-digging,  the  use  of  the  axe,  the 
driving  of  hogs  by  moonlight,  road-making, 
were  all  included  in  this  farm-graduation 
course. 

For  I  did  graduate,  my  next  instructor  being 
an  expert  dairyman  from  the  island  of  Guern- 
sey, whose  early  years  had  been  spent  in  a  tin- 
shop.  He  was  running  a  dairy  on  the  very 
next  ranch,  the  Rancho  San  Miguelito,  contain- 
ing 22,000  acres.  Canceling  by  mutual  con- 
sent my  first  two  years'  agreement,  and  ])ocket- 
ing  my  heavy  loss,  I  joined  forces  with  the 
Guernseyman  on  this  immense  territory,  wdth 
tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  government  land 
adjacent  unoccupied. 

One  of  my  earliest  occupations  here  was  to 
fight  fire.  By  some  carelessness  the  grass  on 
the  next  ranch  had  been  fired  and  miles  of 
smoke  and  blaze  advanced  into  our  countrv. 


By  day  the  breeze  fanned  the  flames  so  efifectu- 
aliy  as  to  drive  us  from  the  field,  but  at  night  we 
rode  out  and  back-fired  with  a  will  to  try  to  save 
feed  for  our  stock. 

I  say  "  back-fired  with  a  w^ill,"  for  I  have  been 
so  worn  out  as  to  slumber  in  the  saddle,  or  to 
throw  my  saddle  off  my  horse  and  fall  dead 
asleep  on  the  ground,  regardless  of  grizzlv 
bear  or  other  night-prowling  beast. 

When  the  fire  fight  was  o\er  we  found  that 
of  all  our  thousands  and  thousands  of  acres 
we  had  barely  enough  pasture  left  to  keep  our 
hundred  head  of  cattle,  and  even  that  was  at 
such  a  distance  from  home  as  to  render  dair}dng 
difficult.  Moreover,  we  had  paid  neither  rent 
nor  taxes  for  the  use  of  all  this  vast  tract,  and 
the  owner  now  demanded  that  we  should  pay 
the  taxes. 

Furthermore,  riding  home  from  our  distant 
post-ofhcc  late  one  evening,  my  partner  had 
been  chased  by  a  she-grizzly  and  her  cub. 
Hatless,  his  shirt  torn  and  face  scratched  by 
living  through  the  brush,  he  had  had  an 
cxj)erience  he  did  not  wish  to  duplicate.  Add 
to  this  that  the  climate  was  too  hot  for  dairying, 
that  our  cheese  had  to  be  hauled  in  a  wagon 
120  miles  to  a  shipping  point,  and  that  we 
feared  a  recurrence  of  fire  or  drought,  and  it 
will  be  seen  there  was  reasonable  cause  for 
''trekking."  We  rented  700  acres  of  what  v/as 
known  as  "bolsa"  land,  a  hundred  miles 
nearer  market,  and  almost  surrounded  by 
water.  Our  landlord  was  a  Peruvian  Indian, 
black  as  they  are  made,  but  proud  to  boast  of 
his  ancestral  mansion  where  the  furnishings 
were  solid  silver.  We  paid  him  $650  per 
annum  rental,  taking  a  five  years'  lease. 

Here  we  were  not  only  nearer  San  Francisco, 
but  had  some  little  green  picking  for  our  dairy 
stock  all  the  year.  Here  our  commission 
merchants  impressively  confided  to  me  that 
butter  making  is  an  art,  cheese  making  a 
science.  I  learned  both  the  art  and  the 
science,  sometimes  making  cheese  twice  a  day, 
and  churning  butter  at  any  available  time  up 
to  midnight. 

Another  lesson  acquired  painfully  here  was 
that  human  endurance  has  its  limits.  For  the 
first  time  in  life  I  found  myself  considerably  in 
debt,  and  although  my  assets  exceeded  my 
indebtedness,  I  was  very  anxious  to  diminish 
the  amount  outstanding  against  my  partner 
and  myself.  Both  of  us  worked  in  excess  of 
our  strength. 

For  several  days  I  had  felt  distressed,  but 
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kept  on  with  the  rush  until  one  morning,  after 
vainly  attempting  to  milk  my  "string  of  cows," 
I  had  to  shamble  back  to  the  kitchen  fire  to  rest. 
Hardly  had  I  reached  the  house  while  conscious. 
Delirium  set  in;  and  not  before  the  middle  of 
the  night  had  1  recovered  lucidity  enough  to 
think  I  was  going  mad. 

Calling  for  Carpenter's  "Physiology,"  1 
looked  up  the  chapter  on  madness.  Gaining, 
as  I  read,  a  little  more  sanity,  I  decided  I  was 
merely  fever-stricken,  and  looking  up  in  my 
medical  compendium  the  various  fevers,  I 
directed  my  attendants  what  course  to  follow 
should  delirium  again  supervene.  Drugs  I 
had  in  a  medicine-chest  given  me  by  my  fellow 
clerks  as  a  reminder  of  old  friendships,  but  my 
system  rebelled  at  any  attem])t  at  drugging. 

Hot  weak  tea,  the  healing  powers  of  nature, 
and  former  clean  living  in  three  months  made 
me  a  new  man  of  boundless  appetite.  How  I 
did  eat,  and  how  good  it  felt  to  be  alive!  But  I 
learned  the  lesson,  realized  my  limitations,  and 
again  ^\ent  to  work  with  a  will. 

Fortune,  with  her  tlexile  favors,  now  smiled 
on  us.  At  the  end  of  our  second  year  our 
herds  had  increased  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
farm  to  maintain  them,  our  hnances  were  in 
better  shape,  and  1  had  married  a  wife  —  a 
helpmeet  ready,  willing,  trusting,  loving; 
whose  virtues  and  graces  could  not  be  com- 
passed in  this  entire  issue  of  Tue  World's 
Work.  Suffice  it  to  say  she  is  one  of  the 
women  who  are  worthily  doing  the  world's 
work.  What  praise  could  be  higher?  She  will 
appear  again  before  I  lay  down  my  pen. 

At  this  time  a  remarkable  crisis  arrived  in 
California's  history.  There  were  enormous 
stretches  of  rich  land  so  situate  and  so  slightly 
watered  that  they  had  been  considered  fit 
merely  for  sheep  pastures  or  cattle  ranges. 
These  were  now  found  suitable  for  wheat 
culture,  and  an  exodus  of  farmers  from  older 
districts  t^ocked  in  with  their  gang-plows  and 
steam-threshers,  to  grow  bread  for  the  world. 
This  made  our  holding  more  valuable,  and  we 
sold  our  lease  back  to  our  Indian  landlord  for 
more  than  we  paid  for  the  two  years'  rent. 
Our  partnership  was  dissolved,  and  my  next 
lesson  was  in  sheep  farming.  An  acquaintance 
invited  me  to  take  charge  of  a  large  ranch  of 
50,000  acres,  and  a  family  of  sheep  and  lambs 
which  finally  numbered  some  13,000,  and  to  run 
my  cattle  and  operate  my  dairy  on  the  same 
ground.  My  reply  that  I  knew  nothing  of 
sheep  was  met  by  the  assurance  that  he  would 


fully  instruct  me.  1  accepted  the  offer,  and  was 
left  gloriously  to  myself  to  manage  as  I  best 
could,  for  he  never  visited  the  ranch  on  sheep 
business  until  the  property  changed  hands  at 
the  end  of  my  first  season,  and  left  me  again 
homeless. 

The  jjicturesque  character  of  the  shepherds 
might  well  fill  a  chapter.  Among  them  were  a 
New  York  engraver,  with  afflicted  eyes;  a  one- 
armed  Italian,  expert  with  shotgun  or  pistol; 
a  baker  from  the  purlieus  of  Whitechapel, 
London ;  a  German  sailor,  almost  the  only  sur- 
vi\or  from  the  wreck  of  the  Royal  Charter, 
and  besides,  a  medley  of  helpers  or  tramps, 
French,  Scotch,  Chinese,  and  Mexican.  How 
my  new  partner  —  the  best  I  ever  had,  my 
wife  —  and  I  tried  to  maintain  happiness  and 
harmony  among  these  polyglots  will  remain 
another  unwritten  volume. 

Our  efforts  had,  however,  this  effect.  We 
determined  that  our  next  move  should  be  on  to 
a  small  farm  where  less  help  would  be  needed, 
and  that  farm  should  be  our  own.  In  the  past 
I  had  worked  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  my 
hired  hands,  and  for  them  my  home  had  been 
turned  into  a  third-class  hotel.  The  edict 
went  forth  that  this  should  cease;  I  saddled  my 
trusty  gra}'  and  rode  out  land  hunting. 

In  a  small  valley  in  the  Coast  Range,  about 
seven  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  billowy, 
broad  Pacific,  I  found  for  sale  a  farm  of  one 
hundred  acres.  The  setting  was  ideal.  A 
river  bordered  it  on  one  side,  the  climate  of  that 
region  was,  and  is,  unsurpassed  in  the  world, 
the  scenery  superb;  but  it  had  been  cropped 
in  part  for  nineteen  years  and  was  alleged  to 
be  worn  out;  and  that  little  placid  river  became 
in  winter  an  all-devouring  torrent,  biting  at  the 
sand  substrata  till  acre  after  acre  was  being 
swallowed  up. 

The  owner  told  me  he  was  giving  me  the  land 
to  sell  his  improvements.  And  he  was  at  the 
price,  $1,500,  that  he  asked.  I  secured  a 
week's  option  to  get  my  new  partner's  view, 
and  brought  her  to  see  it.  She  liked  her  pros- 
pective home,  and  in  spite  of  encouraging 
opinions  of  neighbors  that  I  should  "starve  to 
death"  there,  I  borrowed  money  and  bought 
the  place,  half  of  which  was  still  covered  with 
chaparral  because  the  owner  deemed  it  too  poor 
to  be  worth  clearing. 

Our  flitting  from  that  sheep  ranch  was  a 
welcome  if  tedious  process,  over  eighty  miles  of 
a  very  solitary  road,  and  I  had  to  repeat  the 
journey    several     times.       "Abroad    in     the 
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meadows  to  see  the  young  lambs"  sounds 
romantic  in  verse,  but  a  California  sheep  ranch 
in  those  days  stood,  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
for  dust  and  desolation,  a  desert  pervaded  with 
an  all-penetrating  effluvium  of  wool  and 
mutton.  Neither  my  partner  nor  I  had  many 
regrets  at  leaving. 

For  eight  months  she  had  not  seen  the  face 
of  another  woman;  for  this  she  cared  little; 
but  we  had  buried  here  our  firstborn  child, 
and  she,  like  Rachel  of  old,  would  not  be  com- 
forted. But  "the  strenuous  life"  is  the  best 
antidote  for  grief,  and  camping  out  on  a  cattle 
dri\-c  is  sufficiently  strenuous  for  most  city-bred 
women.  There  were  things  for  both  of  us  to 
learn,  for  my  wife  had  never  cooked  a  choj) 
before  her  marriage,  and  I  could  still  take  items 
in  handling  cattle  from  my  vaqueros.  After 
selling  some  fat  stock  on  the  road,  I  yet  had 
over  one  hundred  head,  far  too  many  for  my 
little  worn-out  farm;  and  I  now  entered  on  the 
twofold  business  of  grazier  on  a  neighbor's 
ranch  and  dairyman  on  my  own. 

How  I  disregarded  Californian  and  local 
traditions  as  to  what  a  farmer  might,  could, 
would,  and  ought  to  do  would  fill  a  book.  I 
meant  to  make  that  farm  a  success  if  I  broke 
every  canon  in  the  farmer's  calendar.  It  was 
alleged  that  manure  was  no  good  in  this  state, 
it  "killed  the  land,"  "only  made  weeds  grow," 
etc.     I  kept  steadily  at  work  year  after  year 


piling  on  my  land  all  the  manure  I  could  get. 
It  was  alleged  to  be  impossible  to  control  that 
tearing,  roaring  winter  torrent.  I  went  to 
hauling  willow  "grubs"  and  brush  and  earth, 
and  constructing  a  series  of  wing  dams  that 
curbed  that  ravening  river.  My  Mexican 
neighbor  told  me  it  was  no  use  growing  fruit. 
"You  could  sell  potatoes,"  he  said,  "but  not 
apples."     Gradually  I  planted  fruit  trees. 

While  I  have  in  mind  this  neighbor,  I  may 
say  that  though  full-brother  to  California's 
last  great  bandit,  who  figured  in  newspaper 
headlines  as  the  "Gory  Greaser,"  to  me  he 
proved  quite  a  useful  and  intelligent  friend,  and 
was  father  of  a  very  estimable  family. 
Another  neighbor  was  a  Yaqui  Indian  who  was 
reported  to  harbor  the  Procopio  robber  gang. 
To  quiet  my  partner's  alarms  I  have  more  than 
once  risen  from  my  bed,  taken  shotgun  or 
pistol,  and  patrolled  the  door  yard,  the  only 
result  being  a  fierce  attack  of  catarrh;  but  I 
passed  a  resolution,  and  carried  it  with  myself 
unanimously,  never  to  get  out  of  bed  for  any 
earthly  consideration  short  of  a  croupy  baby  or 
other  equally  unequivocal  emergency.  And 
such  emergencies  arose.  For  the  farm 
prospered,  in  spite  of  the  irrepressible  wrong- 
headedness  of  its  innovating  owner,  and  the 
dear  partner  blessed  the  home  with  four  addi- 
tions to  the  United  States  Census  of  "native- 
born"  Americans. 


[Nexl  month  Mr.  Berwick  will  tell  more  about  how  he  won  success,  how  he  taught  himselj 
public  speaking,  a  visit  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  way  he  brought  up  his  son  to  be  an 
enthusiastic  farmer. — The  Editors.] 
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BY 

C    M.    KEYS 


ABOUT  six  years  ago,  when  the  report 
spread  among  railroad  men  that  a 
syndicate  of  Westerners  intended  to 
build  a  railroad  down  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
the  Mexican  border,  the  head  of  the  biggest 
system  in  the  Southwest  scoffed  openly  at 
the  project. 


"You  may  get  a  few  carloads  of  stuft"  going 
in,"  he  said,  "but  what  are  you  going  to  bring 
out  —  rattlesnakes  or  just  chaparral  ?" 

It  was  a  snap  judgment  —  and  it  was  wrong. 
The  road  has  been  built.  It  pays  its  way,  not 
abundantly,  but  yet  it  pays  its  way.  The 
chaparral  and  the  rattlesnakes  have  deserted 
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the  right-of-way.  Orange  groves,  truck  gar- 
dens, sugar  plantations  have  driven  them  back 
into  the  wilderness.  Men  are  reaping  two 
harvests  a  year  from  lands  that  lay  within  the 
thickets.  Thousands  of  acres  that  could  have 
been  bought  at  that  time  for  two  or  three 
dollars  an  acre  are  worth  to-day  forty  or  fifty. 

It  is  the  same  old  story.  Old-timers  in  Wall 
Street  will  blush  when  they  recall  how  Mr.  J.  J. 
Hill  brought  his  mad  dream  of  a  railroad  into 
the  market,  a  (juarter  of  a  century  ago,  and 
aski-d  for  helj)  to  build  it.  They  told  him  to 
trv  it  on  someixxly  else,  somebody  that  had 
n(.'\er  been  bitten  before.  The  rebuff  has 
grown  old,  and  lost  a  little  of  its  sting;  but, 
if  any  man  talks  to  Mr.  Hill,  even  now,  he  may 
fmd  deep  down  a  conviction  half-alive  in  his 
mind  that  Wall  Street  does  not  know  its  busi- 
ness and  never  did  know  it. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions,  there  is  not  a 
great  railroad  in  this  country  nor  in  Canada 
that  was  not  lx)rn  in  suspicion.  The  building 
jicriod  of  the  ('anarlian  Pacific  reads  like  a 
tragedy.  It  turned  the  black  hair  of  Lord 
Strathcona  snowy  white.  The  story,  could  it 
be  written  as  it  came  about,  would  be  punctu- 
ated with  curses;  for  men  like  Van  Horn, 
Shaughnessy,  Smith,  and  their  adjutants  had 
no  time  for  tears.  And  to-day  it  is  a  triumph, 
and  the  men  who  fought  and  cursed  and 
suffered  to  bring  it  to  completion  arc  among 
the  richest  of  the  Knights  of  the  British  Crown. 

THE  MAN  WHO  DREAMS 

This  is  the  lot  of  the  builders.  At  the  first, 
they  wander  through  a  wilderness,  seeing 
things  that  are  not  there.  Mr.  Hill  tramped 
on  foot  and  drove  from  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony 
to  the  shores  of  Puget  Sound ;  and  as  he  went 
he  foresaw  the  broad  \alleys  waving  with 
wheat,  the  great  falls  turning  the  wheels  of 
many  mills  and  factories,  the  giants  of  the 
forest  ripped  into  boards  to  build  the  homes 
of  men,  the  ocean  shore  peo])led  with  great 
ships  carrying  trade  to  the  corners  of  the  earth. 
He  talked  of  these  things,  and  men  called  him 
mad,  and  christened  his  phantom  railroad 
"Hill's  Folly."  To-day  they  call  it  "Hill's 
Great  Northern,"  and  they  hold  it  up  as  a 
paragon  of  freight  railroads.  No  other  rail- 
road project  in  this  country  has  paid  to  its 
faithful  stockholders  a  richer  return  in  divi- 
dends, in  bonuses,  and  in  peace  of  mind. 

Now  these  are  the  pioneers.  Hill,  Strathcona, 
Huntington,  Stanford,  Van  Horn  —  the  giants 


of  yesterday.  Men  look  across  the  railroad 
field  and  say  there  never  will  be  men  again 
such  as  these  men,  some  of  whom  have  died 
and  some  of  whom  arc  drifting,  going  down  the 
hill  they  climbed  with  so  much  i)ain  and  ardor. 
They  say  that  the  country  is  full  of  railroads; 
that  there  are  no  more  sierras  to  be  conquered, 
no  more  flat  deserts  to  be  threaded;  that,  in 
fact,  the  mighty  feats  have  all  been  done  and 
railroad  men  to-day  need  be  but  imitators. 

Is  it  true?  Or  are  there  yet  some  battles 
to  be  won,  some  laurels  of  fame  and  of  fortune 
to  be  gathered  in  the  railroad  world? 

What  has  been  done  may  be  sketched  in 
merest  outline.  What  is  being  done  may  be 
seen  by  close  study  of  the  daily  papers.  What 
will  yet  be  done  I  can  but  guess.  But  talking 
with  men  much  wiser  than  myself,  great  men 
in  action,  I  have  come  to  believe  that  the 
opportunities  of  to-day  are  not  less  golden  than 
the  chances  of  yesterday. 

THE  TWO  RAILROAD  IDEALS 

This  world  of  opportunity  in  the  railroad 
business  divides  itself  into  two  distinct  parts. 

First,  better  railroads. 

Second,  more  railroads. 

The  apostle  of  the  first  field  of  endeavor  is 
Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman.  The  apostle  of  the 
second  is  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill.  Both  have  many 
disciples.  The  principles  are  not  really 
antagonistic,  but  rather  correlative.  I  believe 
that  in  time,  as  capital  once  more  flows  freely 
into  the  field,  the  line  between  the  two  will 
break  down  of  its  own  accord,  and  the  common 
slogan  of  the  lailroad  leaders  will  be:  More 
and  better  railroads. 

The  school  of  railroad  men  that  follows 
closely  the  principles  of  Mr.  Harriman 
embraces  the  ofhcials  and  directors  of  nearly 
all  the  big  Eastern  railroads.  The  Erie  and 
the  Lackawanna  are  ripping  Bergen  Hill,  N.  J., 
to  fragments  of  trap  rock  because  they  believe 
that  that  principle  alone  can  make  them  greater 
than  they  are.  The  Pennsylvania  has  spent 
$70,000,000  to  add  five  miles  to  its  length  of 
rail  for  the  same  reason.  The  New  York 
Central  spent  $31,000,000  in  1907  merely  to 
raise  the  standard  of  its  equipment  —  for  the 
same  reason.  If  you  drew  a  circle  with  a 
radius  of  twenty  miles  from  the  City  Hall  in 
New  York,  you  would  cover  works  that  will 
cost  nearly  $300,000,000,  all  for  that  same 
purpose. 

Out  West,  in  the  land  of  big  new  things,  the 
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Harriman  principle  of  better  roads  has  made 
a  revolution.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  the 
visitor  from  Europe,  come  to  attend  a  railroad 
convention,  was  told  not  to  go  West  of  the 
Mississippi  unless  he  wanted  to  be  shocked. 
He  came  from  England,  perhaps,  a  little  place 
where  the  railroads  run  on  the  tops  of  hills 
built  of  solid  rock  and  packed  ballast. 

Even  the  East  was  bad  enough,  from  his 
point  of  view,  but  the  West  was  impossible. 
In  the  East  they  at  least  had  rock  ballast  on 
the  main  lines.  In  the  West  the  railroad 
lay  upon  the  earth  and  nobody  seemed  to  care. 
The  big  railroads  that  dissected  and  otherwise 
cut  up  the  beautiful  state  of  Iowa,  magnificent 
trunk  lines  from  the  standpoint  of  capacity 
and  tonnage,  were  worse  from  the  engineering 
point  of  view  than  the  smallest  branch  spurs 
in  England.  Many  of  them,  outside  the  cities, 
did  not  know  what  rock  ballast  was.  Anyone 
who  remonstrated  about  grade  crossings,  even 
in  the  heart  of  a  town,  was  looked  upon 
with  suspicion.  Double-headed  trains  were 
regarded  as  the  common  lot  of  the  Western 
railroad. 

Then  came  Mr.  Harriman,  and  his  big 
ideas.  In  so  short  a  time  that  it  seems  incredi- 
ble, he  has  made  the  old  Union  Pacific  the  show 
railroad  of  the  continent.  Money  was  spent 
in  millions.  He  poured  it  out  between  the  rails 
in  the  shape  of  rock  ballast;  he  sunk  it  in  the 
bowels  of  the  mountains  in  the  shape  of 
tunnels;  he  burned  it  up  in  signal  towers; 
he  wrought  it  into  steel  rails  weighing  eighty 
and  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  yard.  In  fact, 
what  he  did  to  the  Union  Pacific  would  fill  a 
book.  To-day  they  are  doing  the  same  thing 
on  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  road  that  Hunting- 
ton and  his  partners  of  other  days  built  to 
carry  wheat  from  California  —  a  dream  that 
never  came  true. 

This  is  the  biggest  chapter  in  the  railroad 
book  of  the  day.  The  evolution  of  the  quality 
of  the  railroad  of  the  future  is  clearly  enough 
indicated  in  this  tendency  of  to-day. 

But  the  true  subject  of  this  article  is  the 
second  big  factor  in  the  growth  of  our  railroad 
systems  —  not  the  evolution  of  character  and 
quality,  but  the  building  of  more  railroads  — 
the  slogan  of  the  Yoakum  school,  the  echo 
of  the  days  of  Hill  and  Huntington, 

And  there  is  room  for  it.  We,  here  in  the 
crowded  East,  can  hardly  believe  the  truth 
about  these  things.  We  travel  out  of  New 
York,  toward  the  West,  say  on  the  Lackawanna. 


Beyond  the  portals  of  the  first  tunnel,  we  come 
upon  a  world  of  railroad  tracks.  Within  the 
space  of  a  mile  our  train  whirls  over,  under,  or 
upon  three  Erie  lines,  the  Susquehanna,  the 
Pennsylvania's  new  main  line  —  all  trunk  lines 
more  or  less.  Every  few  miles  brings  us 
across  some  other  railroad,  a  branch,  maybe, 
or  a  little  road  running  up  some  valley  for 
timber,  or  down  some  valley  for  milk,  or  ice, 
or  iron,  or  garden  truck.  The  whole  land 
seems  laced  and  bound  with  steel.  No  farmer 
need  haul  his  produce  more  than  five  miles  to 
reach  the  rails.  Where  the  steam  train  does 
not  go,  trolleys  race  for  traffic.  Wherever 
the  hand  of  man  has  struck  wealth  from  the 
land,  the  hill,  or  the  forest,  the  lines  of  the 
transportation  system  stretch  out  to  him, 
handing  him  markets,  handing  him  money  for 
his  toil. 

And  yet,  even  here,  what  man  so  rash  as  to 
declare  that  the  end,  the  final  consumma- 
tion, has  been  reached?  Take  a  small  local 
example.  Twenty  miles  west  of  New  York 
lies  the  first  range  of  the  Watchung  Mountains. 
Inside  it  lies  what  might  be  called  one  great 
city,  embracing  Newark,  Jersey  City,  Hoboken, 
the  Oranges,  Passaic,  Rutherford,  and  half  a 
hundred  other  towns.  On  the  top  of  it  perch 
Montclair,  Summit,  West  Orange,  little  cities 
of  luxury.  Beyond  it,  just  over  the  ridge, 
lies  a  broad  and  beautiful  valley.  Down  the 
Eastern  edge  of  it  creeps  a  decrepit  little  section 
of  the  Erie  that  threads  the  valley  through  to 
Morristown,  far  on  the  western  lip  of  the 
valley.  Across  its  northern  end  flies  the 
Lackawanna's  main  line,  stopping  once  or  twice 
at  little  towns  half-grown  and  hampered. 
Out  into  the  middle  of  it,  again,  at  Whippany, 
comes  a  poor  little  bit  of  an  orphan  railroad, 
without  ambition,  without  much  life.  And 
that  is  all. 

I  use  this  merely  as  an  example  in  miniature. 
Here  is  a  valley  lying  within  twenty  miles  of 
New  York,  rich  in  opportunity,  as  beautiful 
as  the  state  of  New  Jersey  holds.  Yet  it  lies 
all  unopened,  while  the  Eastern  valleys  teem 
with  people,  and  the  trains  of  the  great  subur- 
ban lines  crowd  one  another  for  the  traffic. 
The  reason  is  very  simple.  The  big  railroads 
have  skirted  the  mountains.  On  the  southern 
end,  the  Lackawanna  has  made  Summit  and 
Morristown;  on  the  northern  end  it  has  helped 
the  Erie  to  build  up  the  present  Paterson  from 
the  Paterson  that  nestled  there  in  the  days  when 
the  Morris  Canal  was  the  main  highway  of 
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traffic  to  the  seas.  The  Erie,  or  rather  the  old 
New  York  &  Greenwoocl  Lake  before  the  Erie 
leased  it,  crept  timidly  around  this  northern 
end,  through  Great  Notch  —  but  had  no  funds 
or  courage  to  |)ush  out  into  the  valley.  It  crept 
along  the  ridge,  to  C^aldwcU.  There,  for  years, 
it  stopped,  while  the  Lackawanna  built  uj) 
Montclair  clear  from  the  tracks  across  the  ridge 
to  meet  it.  No  railroad  dared  to  tunnel  the 
ridge  and  bring  the  \alley  to  New  York. 
Some  day  someone  will  do  it.  Meantime,  it  is 
farm  land,  very  good  for  grain  and  cattle  and 
vegetables. 

Now  let  us  turn  from  little  things,  from  this 
miniature  picture  of  undeveloped  opportunity, 
to  a  bigger  picture  of  the  same  thing.  Two 
maps  printed  in  this  article  were  prepared  for 
Mr.  B.  F.  Yoakum  to  illustrate  a  speech  he 


gateways,  and  men  tried  hard  to  decide  which 
was  the  closer  imitation  of  hell.  There  the 
interest  of  the  average  Eastern  man  in  Texas 
ended. 

Ten  years  ago,  men  had  come  to  recognize 
that  Galveston,  Houston,  \ustin,  Fort  Worth, 
Dallas,  and  one  or  two  other  towns  had  a 
commercial  being.  Cotton  and  com  poured 
out  of  this  quondam  desert  in  a  volume  that 
commanded  respect.  Oil  from  Beaumont, 
yellow  pine  from  the  Kirby  limits  spoke  up 
for  themselves.  But  the  myth  of  the  old 
Texas  died  hard.     If  men  were  forced  to  admit 
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The  small  black  spots  in  the  map  of  Iowa  and  the  large  black  areas  in  the  map  of  Texas  indicate  land  in  each  state 

that  is  ten  miles  or  more  from  a  railroad.     In  Texas  there  are  fifty-five  counties  without  a  mile  of  railroad 


made  this  past  summer  before  the  Commercial 
Secretaries  of  Texas.  They  tell  their  own 
story   pretty   clearly. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  whole  of  Texas  will 
ever  be  developed  to  parallel  the  whole  of 
Iowa.  It  is  not  written  in  the  stars  that  Texas, 
foot  by  foot,  shall  ever  rival  Iowa,  foot  by  foot. 
But  there  are  whole  counties  in  Texas,  rich 
in  possibilities  for  development  in  agriculture, 
mining,  and  even  manufacturing,  that  have  not 
a  single  mile  of  railroad  within  their  borders. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  average  Easterner 
smiled  when  some  mad  enthusiast  spoke  of 
Texas  as  a  state  for  agriculture.  Men  thought 
of  it  as  a  wild,  arid  land,  full  of  horned  cattle, 
swashbucklers,  and  whiskey.  This  judgment 
did  not  apply  merely  to  the  Western  end,  or  the 
Southern,  but  to  the  whole  land,  from  El  Paso 
to  Texarkana.     These   two   places  were   the 


that  the  great  markets  of  Texas  had  emerged 
from  the  wilderness  stage,  had  bought  pianos 
and  graphaphones  and  taken  on  a  few  other 
appurtenances  of  civilization,  they  yet  clung 
to  the  belief  that  the  greater  part  of  the  state 
was  a  crazy  place,  "  incapable  of  development," 
to  use  the  cant  phrase  of  the  ultra-conservative. 
They  pointed  to  the  Panhandle  and  the  big 
valleys  west  of  Fort  Worth,  just  as  men  ten 
years  before  had  pointed  to  the  whole  of  Texas. 
Another  ten  years  has  gone  into  history. 
The  plains  w^est  of  Fort  Worth  rival  the  richest 
section  of  the  Texas  of  ten  years  ago.  Thou- 
sands of  acres  of  the  Panhandle  are  under  cul- 
tivation, producing  rich  harvests,  making  men 
wealthy  and  happy.  The  Panhandle  has 
followed  Eastern  Texas  out  of  the  "desert 
To-day,  the  Santa  Fe  projects  a  new 


class. 


line  to  reach  down  through  the  Panhandle, 
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through  the  still  untilled  fields  of  Western 
Texas,  to  the  Gulf.  "Dry  farming,"  and 
farming  that  is  not  dry  are  crowding  the 
"staked  plains"  where  once,  so  short  a  time 
ago,  huge  herds  of  half-wild  cattle  roamed 
over  millions  of  unfenced  acres. 

The  next  ten  years  must  tell  another  tale. 
To-day  the  conservative  Eastern  investor  points 
to  the  plains  that  lie  in  Western  Texas,  and 
south  of  the  Panhandle,  just  as  he  pointed 
twenty  years  ago  to  Eastern  Texas  and  ten 
years  ago  to  the  Panhandle.  He  says  it  is  a 
good  country  for  rattlesnakes,  cowboys,  and 
lizards  with  stings.  All  that  is  true.  It  was 
just  as  true  of  East  Texas,  and  just  as  true  of 
the  Panhandle.  But  times  change.  Ten 
years  from  to-day,  there  will  not  be  fifty-five 
counties  in  Texas  that  have  no  railroads. 
There  will  be  no  place  in  Texas  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  from  a  lunch  counter. 

I  have  talked  with  two  men  who  have  driven 
and  walked  through  all  this  region,  as  Mr.  Hill 
drove  and  walked  through  the  Great  North- 
west thirty  years  ago.  One  of  them,  less  than 
ten  years  ago,  drove  in  a  buckboard  through 
Lawton,  Texas,  found  in  it  a  blacksmith  shop, 
a  saloon,  and  a  general  store;  built  a  railroad 
to  it,  and  saw  it,  within  four  years,  a  hustling 
town  of  several  thousand  inhabitants,  electric- 
lighted,  paved  with  asphalt,  booming,  rich,  and 
haughty.  Let  that  one  fact  stand  as  his 
credentials. 

He  told  me,  the  other  day,  that  there  is  not 
a  single  county  in  Western  Texas  that  should 
not  have  a  railroad.  He  believes  that  this 
region  is  as  rich  as  any  of  Northern  Texas 
except  the  Red  River  Valley.  The  untouched 
and  untilled  valleys  of  this  region  can,  and 
must,  in  time,  support  a  population  of  two  or 
three  million  peoi)le.  To-day  every  inhabitant 
of  this  huge  area,  comprising  nearly  20,000,000 
acres  of  good  land,  has  about  320  acres  to 
himself.  That  is  what  might  be  called  a 
sparse  population.  That  it  exists  in  a  land 
rich  in  possibilities  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of 
the  day. 

But  Texas  is  not  alone  as  a  field  for  railroad 
opportunity,  nor  is  this  article  designed  to  be 
an  article  about  Texas.  A  month  or  so  ago, 
I  met  a  young  engineer  out  of  a  job,  as  many 
are.  He  was  born  on  a  farm,  and  worked  on  a 
farm  until  he  was  sixteen.  Take  a  boy  of 
sixteen  off  a  farm,  ])ut  him  through  college, 
train  him  as  an  engineer,  then  let  him  work 
for  five  years  in  Western  Canada,  Pennsylvania, 


Illipois,  and  Oregon,  and  his  opinion  on  some 
subjects  is  worth  while,  even  though  he  nevei 
built  a  railroad  all  by  himself,  and  never  saw 
a  Wall  Street  ticker. 

He  told  me  about  the  "sage  brush  desert" 
of  Oregon.  You  may  take  a  ruler,  if  you  like, 
and  measure  out  a  block  of  Oregon  200  miles 
square,  40,000  square  miles  in  area,  that  has 
no  railroad  worth  while.  Study  the  map,  and 
you  will  find  legends  written  here  and  there 
over  it  that  say:  "Great  Sandy  Desert," 
"Barren  Sage  Plains,"  "Broken  Lava  Fields" 
and  other  things  that  mean  "here  is  nothing," 
as  the  Spanish  said  of  Quebec.  Yet  this  young 
engineer,  not  having  seen  the  map  but  merely 
the  country,  says  that  the  country  is  rich. 
He  does  not  deny  the  sage  plains,  the  sandy 
desert,  nor  the  rocky  stretches  of  lava,  but  he 
says  that  they  are  merely  features  of  the 
country,  and  not  the  country  itself. 

Here  is  a  land  of  infinite  variety.  Big 
lakes,  rich  river  valleys,  forests  that  stretch 
untouched  over  hundreds  of  square  miles  — 
these  are  Oregon.  The  resources  of  the  state 
are  yet  barely  touched  and  this  only  on  the 
fringes  of  the  state.  The  wool  industry  alone, 
if  encouraged,  would  make  the  great  interior 
rich  beyond  dreams.  Fruit,  wheat,  even  corn 
lands  lie  fallow  by  the  thousands  of  acres. 
Mineral  riches  have  scarcely  been  prospected. 
Timber,  a  hundred  miles  from  any  railroad, 
is  not  worth  cutting.  Many  of  these  things  are 
held  in  mighty  blocks  by  capitalists  too  busy 
by  far  to  think  of  them  for  many  years  to  come. 

Here  are  magnificent  potentialities  asleep. 
Who  doubts  that  some  day,  within  our  time, 
they  will  be  awakened  ?  They  await  one  thing, 
and  one  thing  only  —  transportation.  That 
they  will  get  it,  some  day,  one  may  at  least  be 
certain.  But  if  one  try  to  guess  the  hour,  the 
day,  the  year,  even  the  decade,  one  meets 
uncertainty. 

WHAT  DEVELOPS  A  COUNTRY 

One  unversed  in  the  economics  may  ask 
the  familiar  question:  "W'hy,  if  the  country 
is  rich,  does  it  not  develop  of  its  own  accord, 
and  so  tempt  the  railroad  to  come?  Are 
there  no  wagon  roads?  How  did  a  country 
grow  before  there  were  any  railroads?" 

The  answer  is  history;  but  it  may  be  worth 
a  moment's  notice,  merely  because  so  many 
have  forgotten  it.  The  world  of  yesterday  was 
not  the  world  of  to-day.  The  richest  country 
in  olden  days  was  the  country  that  poured 
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forth  gold  and  jewels.  Si)ain  would  colonize 
no  other  sort  of  land.  England  sent  Drake 
and  Frobisher  to  scout  no  land  but  the  land 
that  they  thought  produced  wealth  in  solid 
and  comjjact  masses  of  gold  and  jewels.  New 
countries  lay  fallow  through  the  centuries, 
save  for  the  patches  of  soil  about  the  settle- 
ments where  men  lived  to  seek  treasure. 

Then  came  trade,  trade  with  the  shoreline. 
Only  a  century  ago  there  was  no  inland  to  the 
more  newly  settled  continents.  One  may  trace 
the  march  of  civilization  in  this  country  along 
the  coasts  of  the  oceans  and  the  lakes,  then  up 
the  great  rivers.  Only  as  men  built  railroads 
did  the  outposts  of  civilization  appear  inland 
from  the  shore.  There  are  many  men  living 
who  paid  their  fare  to  California  in  the  middle 
of  last  century  via  the  Pacific  Mail  and  the 
Panama  Railroad.  West  of  the  Alississippi 
was  a  wilderness.  Even  young  men  can 
remember  when  \Vinni])eg  was  a  trading 
post,  and  the  wild  prairies  lapped  it  round 
about. 

Civilization  follows  the  shoreline  and  the 
railroad.  In  early  days,  it  packed  its  way 
across  the  continent  in  white-topped  w-agons 
by  the  Santa  Fe  trail,  or  in  big  canoes  from 
Montreal  by  the  lakes  and  the  heavy  portage 
around  Niagara,  but  its  feet  were  slow  and 
heavy.  It  carried  with  it  nothing  but  neces- 
sities. Here  and  there,  centres  of  civilized 
life  arose,  but  the  tendency  was  rather  toward 
a  retrogression  into  barbarism.  Men  who 
lived  long  in  these  far  places  lapsed  into  half- 
barbaric  ways  of  living  and  thinking.  They 
gained  their  sustenance  like  the  savage,  by 
taking  what  nature  gave  them  freely,  rather 
than  like  the  civilized  man,  by  bending  nature 
to  their  wills. 

WTien  the  railroad  came,  all  this  was  changed. 
Any  practical  farmer  can  tell  one  why.  Farm 
products,  except  under  special  conditions,  will 
not  stand  a  wagon-haul  of  more  than  ten  miles. 
It  does  not  pay  to  produce  w^heat,  haul  it  ten 
miles  by  wagon,  then  ship  it  to  the  central 
markets.  The  price  of  wheat  is  based  on  the 
crops  in  the  regions  of  high  development. 
The  farmer  whose  farm  is  located  ten  miles 
from  a  railroad  has  to  compete  with  the  farmer 
whose  land  lies  beside  the  track.  It  is  too 
great  a  handicap.  The  wheat  lands  that  lie 
from  ten  to  twenty  miles  from  a  steam  rail- 
road in  this  country  are  generally  profitless, 
if  they  are  worked  at  all. 

Civilization,  therefore,    to-day    follows    the 


rails.  It  travels  in  Pullman  trains.  In  the 
olden  days  it  took  a  quarter  of  a  century  to 
bring  the  average  town,  even  when  well 
located,  to  a  condition  of  semi-civilization. 
To-day,  towns  spring  from  the  wilderness  full- 
grown.  In  their  first  year  sometimes,  they 
have  banks,  a  fully  equipped  telegraph 
and  telephone  service,  electric  lights,  paved 
streets.  They  grow  by  hundreds  where  the 
new  town  of  our  fathers  grew  by  dozens. 
There  are  towns  in  the  Southwest  not  ten  years 
old  that  are  as  highly  civilized  as  any  city  of 
the  East,  so  far  as  creature  comforts  and 
conveniences  go.  They  have  no  forty-story 
skyscrapers;  but  they  have  good  brick  office 
buildings.  They  lack  the  taxicab  at  every 
corner,  but  their  trolley  systems  make  the 
New  York  system  look  almost  as  obsolete  as 
it  is. 

I  spent  a  part  of  last  summer  in  a  little  town 
far  away  from  the  railroad.  I  met  pretty 
nearly  all  the  people  in  the  town.  It  was  in  a 
section  that  might  be  rich,  if  it  had  a  chance, 
but  it  has  no  chance  and  everybody  in  it  knows 
it.  A  new  factory  had  just  been  started  in 
the  town  to  make  oak  veneer.  The  young  men 
who  put  all  their  money  into  the  factory  based 
their  hopes  on  the  fact  that  oak  sold  in  that 
community  at  ten  dollars  a  thousand,  board 
measure.  There  is  plenty  of  oak  there.  The 
storekeeper,  sitting  on  a  reclining  chair  under 
a  tree,  told  me  all  about  it.  He  wound  up 
with  the  remark: 

"They  '11  lose  their  money  and  know  better 
after  a  while." 

That  was  the  spirit  of  the  place.  They  did 
not  know  what  ambition  meant,  and  were 
rather  inclined  to  be  resentful  toward  anyone 
who  showed  any  signs  of  enterprise.  They 
knew  that  their  town  was  the  "under  dog" 
and  always  would  be  the  "underdog"  unless 
someone  built  them  a  railroad.  They  will 
not  sell  their  property,  because  for  ten  years 
there  has  been  a  recurring  rumor  about  a 
trolley  line  to  come.  It  has  not  come.  If  its 
promoters  w^ent  up  and  talked  with  the  natives 
long  enough  to  catch  their  spirit,  it  never 
would  come. 

That  is  the  typical  town  off  the  railroad. 
Ten  miles  below  it,  across  the  same  valley, 
runs  a  branch  of  a  trunk  line.  On  the  same 
stream  that  turns  the  lazy  wheels  of  the  grist 
mill  in  the  upper  village,  a  town  is  built.  Fifty 
years  before  it  started  the  upper  village  w^as 
about  as  big  as  it  is  to-day.     The  town  on  the 
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railroad  has  no  physical  advantage  over  the 
other  —  except  the  railroad.  Yet  it  is  full  of 
life.  Furniture  factories,  tanneries,  saw  mills 
keep  up  the  pace.  The  men  are  full  of  busi- 
ness, alive  with  ambition,  stirring  with  imagina- 
tion. Their  sons  and  daughters  receive  educa- 
tion and  training,  and  have  life.  For  miles 
around  the  magic  touch  of  the  lailroad  wakes 
the  resources  of  the  country  into  life,  changes 
them  to  money,  sends  them  pouring  out  to 
join  the  mighty  streams  of  commerce.  Farm- 
ing, ice-cutting,  lumbering,  manufactuiing, 
fruit  culture,  all  started  anew  with  the  coming 
of  the  railroad.  Without  that  highway  of 
commerce  the  country  lay  dead;  with  it  came 
the  life  of  a  busy  community. 

A  RIBBON  OF  CIVILIZATION 

A  new  railroad  through  a  country  makes  a 
ribbon  of  civilization  perhaps  twenty  miles 
wide.  The  further  one  gets  toward  the  edge 
of  this  strip,  the  thinner  is  the  veneer  of 
civilization.  Beyond  it,  except  under  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  such  as  the  finding  of  a 
mine,  the  cutting  of  a  forest,  the  opening  of  an 
oil  well,  or  some  other  accident,  lies  sloth  and 
all  backwardness.  Civilized  white  men  who 
pierce  those  depths  sink  into  apathy,  unless 
they  be  exceptional  men.  The  tendency 
of  life  in  such  communities  is  downward.  The 
scale  of  living  is  very  low,  because  everything 
that  the  land  produces  lies  at  the  disposal  of 
the  natives.  It  does  not  pay  to  carry  it  out  into 
competitive  markets.  But  as  the  mere  neces- 
sities are  cheap,  the  luxuries,  the  refinements 
of  life,  are  dear.  The  farmer  who  wants  fine 
things  must  drive  away  miles  to  the  railroad 
to  get  them.  The  prices  that  seem  reasonable 
to  the  dweller  in  the  railroad  town  seem 
prodigious  to  the  man  from  "out  beyond." 
He  buys  little;  for  he  produces  little  that 
the  civilized  world  wants  to  buy  from 
him. 

This  is  the  lust  of  the  pioneer,  to  stretch  his 
ribbons  of  conquest  across  the  great  undevel- 
oped places.  Mr.  Yoakum  would  see  no 
part  of  Texas  more  than  ten  miles  from  a  rail- 
road. He  hopes  to  live  to  see  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  dream,  and  to  play  his  part  in 
bringing  it  to  pass.  Mr.  Hill  would  not  rest 
easy  if,  at  any  time,  he  had  no  builders  at  work 
in  the  mighty  country  that  he  helped  to  make. 
The  crews  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the 
Grand  Trunk  race  madly  for  advantage  in  the 
opening  of  the  new  untrodden  lands  of  the  one- 


time hinterland  of  Canada.  Through  all 
the  South  quiet  men  go  picking  rights- 
of-way,  carrying  chain  and  stake,  marking 
out  roads  that  some  day,  they  hope,  will 
be  built. 

It  is  not  a  conscious  effort,  this  spreading  of 
civilization  across  the  country.  Men  seek 
first  the  gain  of  the  pioneer  and  after  that  the 
consciousness  of  work  well  done,  of  countries 
built  and  settled.  The  strongest  point  in 
Mr.  Yoakum's  plea  for  ten  thousand  miles  of 
new  road  in  Texas  is  that  it  would  add 
$650,000,000  to  the  taxable  value  of  that  state. 
That  is  tangible;  that  is  the  commercial  spirit 
of  the  age. 

I  have  sketched  in  the  merest  outline  two 
or  three  of  the  possibilities  that  lie  before  the 
builders  of  railroads,  those  eager  men  upon 
whose  shoulders  has  fallen  the  mantle  of  the 
pioneers.  There  are  a  thousand  opportunities. 
The  next  decade  will  see  the  building  of  more 
railroads  than  the  last.  This  is  a  daring  state- 
ment, and  open  to  argument.  But  the  opportu- 
nity of  the  railroad  builder  lies  wherever  rich 
farm  lands,  rich  mineral  regions,  full  timber 
lands  lie  ten  miles  or  more  beyond  the  tracks. 
That  means  at  least  a  part  of  almost  every 
state  of  this  Union. 

WHAT  REMAINS  TO  BE  DONE 

To-day  capital  is  limid  before  restrictive 
legislation,  before  the  foolishness  of  Texas, 
before  the  ironclad  monopoly  built  up  in 
Western  States  by  railroads  already  in  posses- 
sion, or  already  dominant  in  legislature  and  in 
commerce.  But  capital  never  surrenders:  it 
merely  halts  in  its  march.  To-day  the  English 
investor  shivers  when  one  mentions  the  South; 
but  to-morrow  he  will  forget  the  madness  of 
Southern  lawmakers,  and  remember  only  the 
cotton  fields,  the  timber  limits,  the  boundless 
power  of  resources.  His  capital  will  turn  back 
from  other  fields  into  the  field  of  railroad 
building. 

Wherexer  a  steel  track  can  be  made  to  pay 
that  steel  track  will  be  built;  for  that  is  the 
unending  way  of  capital.  In  a  world  of 
politics,  great  and  small,  of  laws  wise  and 
foolish,  of  lawsuits  sane  and  crazy,  of  scandal 
aimed  at  stock  exchange  and  magnate,  it  is 
well  to  remember  this  one  fact,  that  capital, 
and  capital  alone,  can  open  up  the  million 
fields  yet  unbroken  in  this  country,  and 
coax  civilization  into  the  great  lands  as  yet 
untrodden. 


The  World's  Work 
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^be  flDaicb  of  Events 


TllKRK  is  an  educalional  \alut'  in  the 
discussion  of  the  remarkable  coin- 
cidences of  the  births  of  great  men  in 
1809 — Lincoln,  Gladstone,  Darwin,  Chopin, 
Mendelssohn,  Tennyson,  Poc,  Holmes,  Fitz- 
gerald, Mrs.  Browning,  and  others  less  noted. 
It  is  easv  to  explain  the  simultaneous  develoj)- 
ment  of  Lincoln  and  Gladstone,  for  simulta- 
neous political  upheavals  in  their  countries, 
under  dilTerent  forms,  were  sure  to  develop 
great  careers.  Perhaps  some  similar  cause 
may  be  found  for  the  practically  simultaneous 
apjicarancc  of  great  musical  composers.  But 
here  all  clear  explanation  ends.  A  Poe,  for 
instance,  might  have  come  at  any  time  or  at 
no  time,  and  may  or  may  not  come  again.  It 
would  be  difTicult  to  account  for  such  a  poet  by 
any  political  or  social  or  scientific  forces. 

The  best  use,  then,  that  can  be  made  of  the 
extraordinary  coincidences  of  the  births  of  these 
great  men  and  women  —  great  in  so  many 
ways  —  is  to  use  the  centenary  of  their  appear- 
ance as  an  occasion  to  study  their  works  and 
careers;  and  those  who  believe  that  civilization 
makes  ])rogress  chiefly  by  the  leadership  of 
great  men  will  pray  that  this  year  will  confer 
on  mankind  as  many  such  as  the  corresponding 
year  of  the  last  century.  For,  in  spite  of  the 
great  increase  of  our  educational  machinery 
and  the  noise  that  our  institutions  of  learning 
make  in  the  modern  world,  in  spite,  too,  of  our 
great  gains  in  mastering  the  forces  of  nature 
and  in  lifting  the  level  of  well-being,  in  spite 
of  all  the  progress  that  we  have  made  in  a 
centur)',  we  know  no  more  about  the  rearing 
or  the  training  or  the  coming  of  great  men  than 
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was  known  a  hundred  years  ago.  Nor  do  we 
recognize  them  when  they  come  any  more 
quicklv  than  the  men  of  the  last  century  did. 

LINCOLN   AND   DARWIN   AND  THE   NEW  WORLD 
THEY  MADE 

ESPECLALLY  instructive  are  the  cele- 
brations of  the  centenary  of  Lincoln  and 
Darwin,  the  two  greatest  names  in  the  list, 
if  greatness  be  measured  by  the  results  of  men's 
w^ork.  Doubtless  the  downfall  of  slavery  and 
the  rounded  development  of  the  Union  would 
have  come  if  Lincoln  had  never  been  born;  and 
modern  science  would  have  been  established 
and  most  old  philosophies  thrown  into  the 
waste-basket,  and  man  would  have  ])Ut  himself 
in  his  present  attitude  to  life  and  to  Nature,  if 
Darwin  had  never  lived.  Yet  the  fact  is  that 
these  incalculable  gains  to  the  human  race 
came  by  the  labors  of  these  men;  and  the 
gratitude  of  mankind  would  be  small  if  the 
greatest  honor  were  not  paid  to  them. 

The  celebration  of  Darwin's  work  is  neces- 
sarily less  spectacular  than  the  celebration 
of  Lincoln's.  But  the  difference  between  living 
in  the  post-Darwinian  era  and  in  the  pre- 
Darwinian  era,  to  every  thoughtful  and  restless 
spirit  in  a  world  of  unexjjlained  pur[)0se  and 
mystery,  is  the  greatest  intellectual  difference 
that  has  come  in  many  centuries.  In  com- 
parison with  it,  mere  political  or  social  ad- 
vances sink  into  insignificance. 

Yet  the  great  figure  of  Lincoln  becomes  larger 
as  we  get  further  from  his  physical  presence, 
and  the  wonder  of  his  greatness  grows.     No 
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PRESIDENT-ELECT   TAFT   AND    MRS.   TAFT   AT   AUGUSTA,   GA. 

"  I  PRAY  THAT  IT  MAY  BE  GIVEN  TO  ME  TO  OBLITERATE  ALL  SECTIONAL  LINES, 
AND  LEAVE  NOTHING  OF  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  NORTH  AND  THE  SOUTH, 
SAVE    A    FRIENDLY     EMULATION     FOR    THE    BENEFIT   OF   OUR    COMMON    COUNTRY" 

[Set  ••  The  March  of  Event s"\ 


RKI'RKSKNTA'PIVK    THKODORK    P..    BIRTON    OF    OHIO 

WHO    WII.I.    SUrCKKD    MR.    FORAKKR    AS    UNITKI)    STATKS    SKNATOR 


SKNATOR    PHli>Ai\l)KR    C".     KNOX 

TO     BK      SKl'RKlVKY       OK     STATK     IN     MR.     TAKT'S     CABINKT.       H  K     WAS     ATTORN  IN    r,  1-N' FKAI       FROM      H)OI       lO      1004 


Copvriijht,  igoo.  by  Brown  lin-tlii-rs 

MR.    IRANK    A.    \A\DKRL1P 

WHO    HAS    SUCCEEDED    MR.    JAMES    STILLMAN    AS    PRESIDENT    OF  THE  NATIONAL  CITY 
BANK,    WHICH     IS    THK,    BANK    WITH  THE    I.ARCFST    CAPITAI,    IN    THK    IIXITKI)    STATES 
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MR.    HORACK    WHri'l-: 

THE    HEAD   OF   THE    COMMITTEE   APPOINTED    BY    GOVERNOR 
HUGHES    TO   INVESTIGATE    THE    METHODS    OF    WAl.I.    STREET 


■  r/ir  Mm,  I,  0/  Iiv<uls"\ 


GOVERNOR   AUGUSTUS   E.   WILLSON   OF    KENTUCKY 

THE   CHIEF   TASK   OF    WHOSE    ADMINISTRATION    IS    THE     MAINTE- 
NANCE    OK    LAW    AND   ORDER    AND    THE     END     OF     NIGHT-RIDING 
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CiKNKRAL    JOHN    B.  FRISBU. 

WHO  AT  EIGHTV-FIVE  MANAGES  ENTKRPRISES  THAT   HAVE  MADE  HIM  HEAD  OF  THK  AMKKKAN  COLONY  IN  MENUO 


MR.    JAMES   WILSON 

FOR    TWKI.VF.    VKARS    SKCRF.TARY    OF    AGRirUI.TURF, 
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PhotOL^raph  by  Railey  Willis,  1904 

THK    EFFI-XT   OF  F:R0SIUX    I.N    THE  WU-TAI  MOUNTAINS  200  MILES  SOUTHWEST  OF  PEKING 


IMiuti);,'raph  l_)y  Bailey  \\  illib,  iyj4 

STONE  WALL    rEKRAClNO   LN  THE  WU-TAI   MOUNTAINS   IN  NORTHERN  SHANSI 

THE    ONLY    WAY    TO    SAVK    THE    LAND    AND    PROTECT    THE    STREAMS    AFTER    THK    FORESTS    HAVE    HEEN    CUT   AWAY 


rliotograph  by  liailey  Willis,  1904 

THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  WT-TAI-SHAX  DEFORESTED  SINCE  17^25 

TERRACING    TO    SAVE    THE    SOIL.       SEE    MAP    ON    PAGE    I  II98 


I'hMto-r.ipli  l>v   li.iiUy  Willis,  l(>04 

MOLNTAEXS    Ri;SEM  liEIXC.   THE  AI'I'AEACIHANS,  ONCE   WOODI'.I),  NOW    DARi:!) 

THIS    DESOLATION    HAS    UKEN    MADE    IN    LESS    TUAN    TWO    CENTURIES 


l'liotnt;niph  l)y  li.iiley  \\'illis,  1904 

A  VALLKV  AT  THK  FOOT  OF  THE  WU-TAI-SHAN  IN  NORTHERN  SHANSI 
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other  personality  in  our  history  except  Wash- 
I  ington's  has  so  taken  hold  on  the  hearts  of  men 
—  of  all  men.     His  large  human  qualities  — 
I  the  triumj)h  of  sheer  character  and  jmtience 
and  sympathy  and  humor  —  make  so  direct  an 
appeal  that  in  veneration  of  him  the  common 
man  (and  in  his  presence  all  men  are  common) 
forgets  his  achievement  and  feels  the  lifting 
inlluence  of  a  great  kindred  spirit.      Life    in 
j  our  country  would  have  been  very  dilTerent 
1  this  Ir.st  half-century  if  slavery  had  survived 
t  even  for  a  little  longer  time,  and  if  the  Con- 
federacy had  succeeded  even  temporarily — how 
dilTerent,  it  causes  a  shudder  to  try  to  think. 

THE  GREAT  LESSON  OF  THE  EARTHQUAKE 

THE  better  organization  of  the  world  and 
the  consequent  promptness  of  human 
'   svmpathy  —  a  kindlier  and  closer  relation  of 
men  and  of  nations  —  were  never  more  con- 
oicuously    shown    than    by    the    world-wide 
response  to  the  needs  of  the  sufferers  in  Sicily 
and  southern  Italy.     Governments  and  cities 
and  organizations  of  many  sorts  and  individ- 
uals —  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  —  responded 
in  a  way  that  shows  a  real  advance  of  nations 
and  of  great  masses  of  men  toward  something 
like  universal  brotherhood.     No  such  evidence 
(   of  progress  of  this  wide  and  deep  kind  was 
'   ever   before   given  in  all  the  long  history  of 
human  calamities. 

MR.  TAFT  ON  THE  TARIFF  AND  ON    THE  ANTI- 
TRUST  LAW 

MR.  TAFT  has  already  explained  in  a 
few  short  speeches  of  unusual  quietness 
and  simplicity  his  convictions  about  the  most 
important  policies  now  under  discussion. 
Regarding  the  tariff,  he  takes  the  Republican 
platform  literally,  which  he  explained  in  these 
words: 

"The  measure  of  the  tariff  should  be  the  dif- 
ference between  the  cost  of  production  of  the 
article  in  this  country  and  such  cost  abroad,  and 
in  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  production  abroad 
and  in  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  production  here 
there  should  be  included  among  other  elements 
what  is  regarded  in  each  place  as  a  reasonable 
manufacturer's  profit." 

This  is  protection.  But  it  is  protection  by 
schedules  very  much  lower  than  many  of  the 
schedules  now  in  effect.  The  practical  task 
of  determining  the  exact  cost  of  many  manu- 
factured articles,  including  a  "reasonable 
profit,"  either  here  or  in  any  other  country, 


is  not  as  easy  as  it  seems.  But  this  is  at  least 
a  clear  principle  to  work  by,  and  the  present 
tariff  was  not  framed  by  any  principle,  but 
chiefly  by  preference  and  favor. 

At  the  dinner  of  the  Ohio,  Society  in  New 
York,  where  Mr.  Taft  made  this  explanation  of 
his  attitude  toward  tariff  revision,  he  spoke 
with  the  same  directness  against  the  repeal  of 
the  Sherman  anti-trust  law,  but  in  favor  of  its 
amendment,  in  these  words: 

"It  will  be  the  business  of  the  Administration 
to  get  such  construction  or  amendment  of  the 
law  as  will  lay  down  a  rule  by  which  all  business 
men  may  be  guided,  in  order  that  they  may  know 
where  the  line  is  they  may  not  cross." 

In  morals,  it  is  not  difficult  to  decide  when  an 
act  in  restraint  of  trade  is  wrong  —  is  in  viola- 
tion of  a  square  deal;  but  the  law  as  it  now 
stands  makes  no  discrimination.  Amend- 
ment or  construction  is  needed  which  shall 
make  it  applicable  only  to  such  combinations 
in  restraint  of  trade  as  make  against  the  public 
welfare.  Mr.  Taft  declared  his  belief  that  rail- 
roads should  be  dealt  with  by  a  separate  statute. 

In  this  definite  declaration  concerning  the 
regulation  of  corporations,  he  stood  squarely 
by  the  "Roosevelt  policies"  of  which  this  is  a 
large  part.  This  emphatic  utterance  was 
made  to  an  audience  in  which  more  men  sat 
who  control  great  corporations  than  often  get 
together.  Mr.  Harriman  was  there  and  Mr. 
Morgan,  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  Mr.  Archbold, 
and  Mr.  Ryan,  and  more  of  the  same 
financial  class. 

Subsequently  Mr.  Taft  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  practical  workings  of  the  Government  in 
controlling  corporations  could  be  so  modified 
as  to  work  more  smoothly  and  rapidly. 

These  —  the  control  of  corporations  and  the 
revision  of  the  tariff  —  are  the  two  most  import- 
ant tasks  of  legislation  and  administration; 
and,  as  regards  them  both,  the  public  knows 
precisely  where  the  incoming  President  will 
stand,  even  before  his  inauguration. 

MR.  TAFT  AND  THE  SOUTH 

CONCERNING  the  restriction  of  the 
suffrage  in  the  Southern  States,  Mr. 
Taft  spoke  at  the  dinner  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Society  in  New  York  with  the  same 
plainness.  He  declared  that  we  have  the 
same  Federal  laws  and  the  same  Adminis- 
tration from  the  Canadian  border  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  he  showed  a  willing- 
ness —  even  an  eagerness  —  to  have  Southern 
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support  of  his  policies  and  Administration. 
And  then  he  made  plain  his  position  regarding 
the  restrictions  of  the  suffrage,  which  is  the  same 
position  that  most  thoughtful  men  of  either 
l^arty  hold,  and  this  class  does  not  include 
cither  those  men  in  the  North  who  are  op])Osed 
to  any  restriction  nor  those  in  the  South 
who  wish  to  prohibit  the  Negro  from  voting 
at   all. 

The  restriction  of  the  suffrage,  Mr.  Taft 
explained,  is  a  question  for  every  state  to  deal 
with  as  it  chooses,  provided  it  do  not  violate 


l;>  ....„iif,,  ni  lilt-  New  'i  ..rk  W. 
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the  Federal  Constitution.  That  is  to  say,  the 
suffrage  may  be  lawfully  restricted  by  imposing 
a  property  qualiiication,  an  educational  quali- 
fication, a  poll-tax,  or  all  these,  provided  that,  in 
making  the  restriction,  white  men  and  black 
men  are  treated  alike.  Any  discrimination  on 
account  of  color  would,  of  course,  be  in  violation 
of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  The  proposal 
to  repeal  this  amendment,  he  declared  wholly 
visionary. 

This  is  the  only  lawful  ground  that  any  man 
or  party  can  stand  on;   and  the  overwhelming 


mass  of  each  party  does  stand  on  it.  This  posi- 
tion will  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  ignorant 
rule  of  either  race.  By  restricting  the  suffrage, 
the  South  removed  its  old  reason  for  remaining 
"solid."  How  soon  any  Southern  State  will 
become  Republican  will  depend  on  sentiment 

—  or  personalities  and  temperaments  and 
perhaps  even  on  the  use  of  Federal  patronage 

—  in  a  word,  upon  the  quickness  with  which 
the  Republican  party  in  any  state  is  made 
"respectable." 

The  reported  plan  to  organize  political  club.s 
throughout  the  South  of  men  who,  though  thev 
may  vote  as  Democrats  at  local  elections,  will 
vote  as  Republicans  at  national  elections,  will, 
if  it  be  seriously  tried  at  all,  of  course,  turn  out 
to  be  a  mere  paper  plan.  If  clubs  are  to  be 
formed  that  will  help  the  Republican  party, 
they  must  be  Republican  clubs,  whatever  they 
be  called.  Such  mere  tin-soldier  ways  of  going 
about  a  perfectly  straightforward  task  will  end 
in  ridicule. 

The  task  is  to  make  the  Republican  party 
in  the  South  a  sincere  party.  It  has  been  made 
up,  in  the  main,  certainly  it  has  been  managed, 
by  little  groups  of  men  held  together  by  sjjoils. 
They  have  not  wished  the  Republican  i)arty 
to  succeed  in  the  South ;  for,  if  it  were  to  suc- 
ceed, its  leadership  would  pass  into  better 
hands.  They  have  traded  in  ollfices  and  in 
votes  at  national  conventions.  This  is  the  |)lain 
truth;  and  the  sooner  that  Mr.  Taft  finds  it  out 
and  acts  upon  it,  the  better. 

If  the  fourth  -  class  postmasters  in  the 
Southern  States  were  put  under  the  classified 
service  and  thus  removed  from  politics,  and  if 
the  other  Federal  offices  were  given  to  men  of 
character,  w^hether  they  have  been  Republicans 
or  not,  and  if  the  little  gangs  of  office  brokers 
were  disowned  at  Washington,  a  Republican 
party  would  instantly  grow  up.  And  there 
is  no  other  way  for  one  to  come.  It  cannot  be 
made  to  order. 

AN  ORDERLY  AND  RESOLUTE  ADMINISTRATION 

THE  common  politician  must  regard  Mr. 
Taft  as  a  simple  man,  for  he  knows  no 
better  than  to  take  seriously  the  platform  on 
which  he  was  elected.  That  platform  demands 
a  revision  of  the  tariff  by  a  definite  ]:)rinciple. 
He  accepts  that  demand  as  his  duty  and  as  the 
duty  of  his  party,  and  he  expects  the  people  to 
hold  him  and  his  party  responsible  for  their 
conduct.  So,  too,  the  declarations  about  the 
regulations  of  corporations  and  the  "Roosevelt 
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policies."  So,  too,  about  the  maintenance  of 
the  war  amendments  to  the  Constitution.  The 
states  may  regulate  the  suffrage  as  they  please 

-  restrict  it  by  educational  and  property 
(lualitications,  or  in  any  other  way  they  like,  to 
prevent  the  rule  of  ignorant  and  irresponsible 
masses  —  but  they  may  not  lawfully  restrict 
it  by  devices  which  discriminate  against  Negroes 
as  Negroes. 

The  Republican  i)arty  begins  to  have  a 
meaning  when  its  official  utterances  in  a 
national  platform  are  interpreted  in  this  simple 
and  direct  way;  and  the  country  has  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  j:)recisely  where  the  Eixccu- 
ti\e  stands  and  precisely  what  he  wishes  to 
accomplish  and  precisely  what  he  regards  as  the 

luties  of  Congress.  An  orderly  and  methodi- 
>  al  and  judicial  administrative  era  is  this  into 
which  we  are  coming,  under  a  resolute  man  who 
has,  perhaps,  a  deficient  perception  of  the 
-[)ectacular. 

THE  }JEXT  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

THE  best  opinion  of  the  country  has 
expressed  appro\al  of  Mr.  Taft's 
-election  of  Senator  Knox,  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
his  Secretary  of  State.  Eight  years  ago,  the 
political  world  had  ne\er  heard  of  Mr,  Knox, 
though  the  legal  world  knew  him  very  well. 
A  successful  lawyer  in  Pittsburgh,  who  had 
large  corporations  among  his  clients,  he  was 
called  into  President  McKinley's  Cabinet  as 
Attorney-General;  and  it  was  while  he  held  this 
portfolio,  under  President  Roosevelt,  that 
prosecutions  under  the  anti-trust  act  began  in 
earnest.  It  was  he  who  secured  the  dissolution 
of  the  Hill-Harriman  "merger."  He  came 
into  the  Senate  first  by  appointment  to  fill  an 
unexpired  term  at  Senator  Quay's  death.  His 
career,  therefore,  is  somewhat  like  Mr.  Hay's 
and  Mr.  Root's  in  this:  that  he  has  come  into 
high  positions  by  appointment  rather  than  by 
election.  Unlike  his  two  great  predecessors  in 
ihe  office  of  Secretar\^  of  State,  he  has,  however, 
had  one  election  to  the  Senate  and  has  had  this 
legislative  experience.  Mr.  Taft,  in  talking 
about  the  appointment  of  Senator  Knox,  laid 
emphasis  upon  his  great  legal  ability  and 
experience.  In  this,  too,  he  has  the  same 
strong  qualities  as  Secretary  Root. 

We  have  been  exceedingly  fortunate  in  late 
years  in  having  two  most  extraordinary  men  in 
this  important  post,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  Senator  Knox  will  prove  a  worthy 
successor  to  them.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that 


he  and  Mr.  Taft  sat  together  for  several  years 
at  the  ['resident's  Cabinet  table,  and  during 
the  coming  administration  they  will  both  be 
there,  although  each  will  now  occupy  a  new  scat. 

A  CABINET  RECORD  WITHOUT  PRECEDENT 

ANY  talk  of  Cabinet  changes  brings  to  mind 
the  unprecedented  period  of  service  by 
Secretary  Wilson  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. During  his  administration  of  this 
department,  it  has  become  the  most  various  in 
its  activities  and  the  most  efficient  organization 
of  its  kind  in  the  world;  and  it  is  of  direct 
hel])  to  a  larger  number  of  persons  than  any 
other  cle])artment  of  the  government,  except  the 
Post  Office. 

W^hethcr  Secretary  Wilson  will  be  a  member 
of  Mr.  Taft's  Cabinet  has  not  yet  been 
announced.  But  in  any  event  he  has  made  a 
historic  place  for  himself. 

James  Wilson  was  born  on  a  farm  in 
southwest  Scotland,  one  side  of  which  dipped 
into  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  He  went 
swimming,  tended  the  sheep,  plowed  the  fields, 
and  imbibed  the  agricultural  philosophy  of 
that  country  till  he  was  sixteen  years  old. 
After  a  iew  years  in  Connecticut,  he  went  to 
central  Iowa  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  He 
soon  began  to  "earn  a  farm."  Except  for  the 
small  profits  from  a  sawmill,  he  earned  enough 
to  buy  a  farm  by  farming. 

When  he  was  about  thirty-five  years  old,  the 
farmers  sent  him  to  the  State  Legislature. 
But  when  the  legislature  was  not  in  session  he 
still  took  the  "down  row"  behind  the  wagon. 
He  placed  Roberts's  Rules  of  Order  on  the 
end  gate  of  the  wagon-box  and  mastered  its 
principles  of  parliamentary  procedure  and 
practically  committed  its  language  to  memory. 
He  soon  became  Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  farmers  then  sent  him  to  Congress,  and 
a  newspaper  man,  in  his  effort  to  distinguish 
between  him  and  Senator  James  Wilson,  also  of 
Iowa,  placed  the  name  of  his  county  in  front 
of  his  name,  and  he  is  even  yet  "Tama  Jim 
Wilson"  in  Iowa.  His  keen  parliamentary 
knowledge  gained  for  him  rapid  promotion  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  Following  his  retire- 
ment from  Congress, he  wrote  about  agriculture. 
His  county  paper  made  plates  of  his  articles 
and  supplied  them  to  a  hundred  Iowa  county 
papers.  W^hen,  twenty  years  ago,  the  Iowa  State 
College  at  Ames  made  him  the  director  of  the 
State  Experiment  Station,  his  real  career  began. 
His    optimism    for    agricultural    advancement 
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his  broad  plans  for  the  development  of  re- 
search and  instruction,  and  his  choice  of  men 
to  carry  out  his  plans  caused  the  Iowa  State 
College  to  gain  and  hold  a  place  among  the 
leading  agricultural  colleges  of  the  world.  It 
was  while  he  was  at  Ames  that  President 
McKinley  asked  Senator  Allison  to  name  a 
man  who  combined  the  technique  of  the 
farmer  with  experience  in  public  life  in 
Washington.  When  told  that  his  old  con- 
gressional friend,  Wilson,  had  been  several 
years  a  professor  in  an  agricultural  college,  he 
at  once  asked  him  to  become  a  member  of  his 
first  Cabinet  and  he  has  been  in  the  Cabinet 
ever   since. 

He  has  developed  his  department  from  an 
institution  which  spent  $4,000,000  a  year  with 
little  result  to  one  which  spends  $15,000,000 
a  year  so  well  that  the  department  is  one  of  the 
great  forces  which  are  bringing  about  the  con- 
stantly increasing  income  from  the  farms  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Secretary's  most  characteristic  habit  of 
thought  is  to  keep  close  to  the  man  who  works 
in  his  "shirt  sleeves." 

THE  TARIFF  "  JIG  " 

MR.  CARNEGIE  had  much  fun  in  ridi- 
culing the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee when  it  summoned  him  at  one  of  its 
hearings  on  the  tariff.  He  jibed  the  members 
of  the  committee;  he  made  irreverent  remarks 
about  the  rates  of  duty;  he  spoke  lightly  of  the 
ponderous  lists  of  figures  that  various  steel 
manufacturers  had  presented;  and,  when  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  whispered  some- 
thing to  his  next  neighbor,  Mr.  Carnegie  said 
to  the  audience:  "I  thought  he  said  'the  jig  is 
up.'" 

The  gist  of  his  statement  was  that  the  tariff 
on  steel  products  is  no  longer  necessary.  This 
opinion  has  been  held  and  expressed  by  many 
well-informed  men,  but  they  are  not  men  who 
have  been  engaged  in  the  business  nor  whose 
knowledge  of  it  gave  their  opinion  ])ractical 
authority. 

And  quite  as  important  as  Mr.  Carnegie's 
argument  and  opinion  is  his  jaunty  ridicule 
of  the  whole  thing.  It  becomes  more  difficult  to 
regard  it  with  a  straight  face  after  he  has 
laughed  at  it.  Nor  is  it  a  sufficient  answer  to 
say  that,  having  grown  rich  by  the  tariff,  he 
is  now  ungrateful  and  ungenerous  to  pull  others 
from  the  trough.  That  does  not  touch  the  gist 
of  the  subject  at  all. 


THE   NATURAL  LIMITATION  OF  TRUSTS 

WILL  the  return  of  normal,  or  even  of  rea- 
sonable business  activity  bring  another 
riot  of  industrial  organization  ?  Hardly.  For, 
if  a  count  were  made  of  the  ambitious  com- 
binations that  were  launched  during  the  pros- 
perous years  that  followed  the  panic  of  1893,  't 
would  show  a  long  death-roll.  Many  of  them 
failed  because  the  fundamental  conception  on 
which  they  were  based  was  false;  many  of 
them  because  of  incompetent  management; 
and  many  of  them  for  other  reasons,  such  as  a 
lack  of  capital  or  unforeseenbusiness  conditions. 
From  this  experience,  men  who  were  active  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago  learned  much;  and  most 
men  who  have  money  were  active  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago.  Such  men  learned  caution,  but  they 
learned  more  than  caution  —  they  learned  one 
general  principle  of  organization  as  well. 

That  general  principle  is  this  —  the  law  of 
competition  has  not  been  abolished  and  it  is 
not  going  to  be  abolished.  The  trust  idea  is 
not  of  universal  application.  Its  application  is, 
in  fact,  very  limited.  It  can  be  applied  with 
hope  of  permanent  success  only  to  industries  in 
which  it  is  possible  to  secure  some  approxima 
tion  to  a  monopoly,  and  the  number  of  possible 
monopolies  is  very  much  smaller  than  it  is 
usually  supposed  to  be.  The  few  trusts  that 
have  a  natural  monopoly  or  a  working  approxi- 
mation to  a  natural  monopoly  may  have  a 
secure  foundation.  All  others  are,  like  the  rest 
of  business  undertakings  in  the  world,  depend- 
ent chiefly  on  good  management.  Most  of  the 
best  managed  will  last  one  working  lifetime, 
perhaps  two  lifetimes,  by  the  momentum  of 
success  and  by  capable  managers  that  had  the 
training  of  their  founders  during  the  construc- 
tive period  of  these  undertakings.  But  they 
have  no  perpetual  lease  of  life  merely  because 
they  are  trusts. 

The  lesson  that  has  been  pretty  thoroughly 
learned  by  men  of  experience  is  that  the  trust 
idea  in  itself  is  not  a  safe  idea.  Mere  bigness 
is  not  strength.  In  many  cases,  perhaps  in 
most  cases,  it  is  a  cause  of  weakness.  And  the 
old  theory  that  a  big  organization  can  save 
expenses  merely  because  it  is  big  is  not  true 
beyond  a  certain  point.  In  every  business 
there  is  a  unit  of  the  most  economical  man- 
agement, and  that  unit  generally  falls  far 
short  of  monopoly.  In  fact,  it  generally  coin- 
cides with  the  area  of  one  man's  successful 
management. 

For   these    reasons   among  others,  another 
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I^eriod  of  ambitious  industrial  organization  in 
large  units  is  hardly  to  be  looked  for.  The 
opportunity  for  individual  success  and  for  the 
success  of  corporations  that  do  not  exceed  in 
their  size  the  possibilities  of  individual  or  group 
management,  under  open  competition,  is,  per- 
haps, as  great  as  it  ever  was.  This  judgment 
leaves  out  of  the  reckoning,  too,  the  influence 
of  governmental  regulation  to  prevent  the 
restraint  of  trade;  and  this  regulation  will 
become  more  and  more  effective  as  we  go  on. 

A  REAL  MONOPOLY  THAT  THREATENS  THE 
PEOPLE 

BUT  there  is  one  form  of  monopoly,  or  of 
possible  monoj^oly,  that  is  very  fast 
coming  into  fashion,  and  the  regulation  of  it 
is  a  crying  necessity.  That  is  the  practical 
monopoly  by  individuals  and  by  corporations  of 
the  water-powers  of  the  country.  The  long- 
distance transmission  of  power  has  given  almost 
every  water-fall  a  greatly  increased  value,  a 
value,  too,  that  will  continue  to  increase  at 
a  verj'  rapid  rate. 

This  rapid  increase  of  value  could  not  have 
been  foreseen  by  those  who  framed  our 
statutes  or  shaped  our  customs  of  dealing  in 
real  property.  Water-powers,  therefore,  of 
comparatively  small  value  under  existing  con- 
ditions may  be  got  cheap  and  so  held  or  devel- 
oped as  to  give  monopolies  to  a  relatively  small 
number  of  people.  In  this  way  the  benefits 
of  the  long-distance  transmission  of  power 
may  fall  into  a  few  hands  and  not  be  shared  by 
all  the  peo])lc. 

Here  is  chance  for  a  real  monopoly  —  a 
monopoly  that  at  present  does  not  seem  especi- 
ally obnoxious  or  unfair  because  the  business 
of  the  transmission  of  power  is  yet  hardly  begun. 
But  in  a  decade  or  two  we  shall  wake  up  to 
these  enormous  potential  values.  In  a  large 
part  of  the  country  —  except  in  the  Prairie 
States  —  transportation,  travel,  lighting,  manu- 
facturing, even  the  routine  duties  of  the  house- 
wife, may  all  be  done  by  electricity  from  water- 
power.  The  country  as  well  as  the  town  may 
profit  by  it  in  ways  and  to  a  degree  yet 
undreamed  of.  Within  reasonable  distances  it 
is  the  cheapest  power  yet  found.  Once  the 
cost  of  dams,  dynamos,  and  wires  is  paid,  there 
will  be  no  other  investment  required,  and  the 
cost  of  maintenance  is  negligible.  More  new 
uses  will  be  found  for  such  power  during  the 
next  generation,  perhaps,  than  were  found 
for  steam-power  during  the  last  generation. 


Within  a  few  decades,  hardly  a  water-p>ower 
big  or  little,  will  longer  run  to  waste. 

Now,  if  they  be  monopolized  and  if  the  cosi 
of  their  service  be  kept  as  high  as  the  competi 
tion  of  coal-power  will  permit,  a  great  wrong 
will  be  done;  and  this  is  a  state  of  things  that 
calls  immediately  for  fair  regulation  and 
supervision  by  governments,  national  and  local. 
For  not  another  water-power  can  be  created. 
We  shall  presently  need  every  one  that  exists. 
It  is  a  form  of  nature's  bounty  that  ought  to  be 
shared  by  all  the  people.  And  there  is  yet  no 
definitely  fixed  body  of  statutes  and  of  customs 
that  forbid  the  proper  regulation  of  this  sort 
of  monopoly  before  we  have  a  vast  entrenched 
and  vested  interest  in  it.  Every  legislature 
ought  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  subject  now. 

"  FEWER  LAWS  AND  BETTER  LAWS  " 

THEY  are  doing  an  interesting  thing  in 
Texas,  on  the  back  swing  of  the  pen- 
dulum. A  movement  was  begun  some  time 
ago  by  a  group  of  business  men  to  reform  the 
laws  and  the  lawmakers,  and  it  is  carried  for- 
ward with  volume  and  earnestness  by  corre- 
spondence, by  circulars,  by  speeches,  by  the 
newspapers.  It  is  the  fashion,  when  Texan 
business  men  meet  one  another,  to  talk  about 
the  reform  of  the  laws.  The  excessive  restriction 
and  regulation  of  the  last  decade  have  naturally 
gone  so  far  as  to  provoke  revolt.  Along  with  this 
agitation,  a  real  reform  in  the  administration  of 
this  state  is  going  on.  The  state  government 
determined  to  find  out  all  the  wasteful  leaks 
in  the  state  and  municipal  treasuries,  and  to 
stop  them.  A  corps  of  business  experts  went 
to  work,  and  made  a  systematic  and  unbiassed 
audit  or  investigation  of  state  affairs  —  not  by 
politicians,  not  even  by  voters  in  Texas. 

This  is  the  new  Texas  idea,  to  run  a  state, 
a  county,  a  municipality,  on  a  business  basis. 
The  searching  investigation  revealed  no  graft. 
The  state  has  a  clean  bill  of  health  so  far  as  the 
most  malignant  of  our  diseases  is  concerned. 
But  extravagance,  wastefulness,  unscientific 
lavishness  have  run  riot.  These  growths  are 
not  malignant.  They  will  be  cut  out,  and 
Texas  will  recover. 

Then,  on  top  of  this,  comes  the  waking  of 
business  common  sense  in  the  people  at  large, 
finding  its  most  eloquent  expression  in  this  big 
movement  for '"Fewer  laws  and  better  laws." 

In  an  address  delivered  before  the  Fort 
Worth  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Frank 
Trumbull,  himself  one  of  the  modern  builders 
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of  Texas,  referred  to  this  movement  as  one  of 
the  most  hopeful  of  the  signs  of  the  times.  He 
referred  more  specifically  to  the  Stock  and  Bond 
Law  of  the  state,  which  has  been  in  force  for 
thirteen  years,  and  which  has  resulted  in 
making  it  practically  impossible  for  any  Texas 
railroad  to  build  its  own  lines  of  road  without 
some  help  from  outside  corporations.  The 
law  makes  it  necessary  first  to  build  the  road, 
and  then  get  permission  to  bond  it.  Such  a 
method,  it  goes  without  saying,  is  prohibitory 
of  building  in  most  new  communities.  This 
provision,  like  many  others  that  have  resulted 
in  restrictions  upon  commerce,  is  now  under 
review,  not  so  much  in  the  legislative  halls  as 
in  the  press,  in  conversation  wherever  business 
men  meet,  and  in  formal  resolutions  adopted 
by  trade  bodies  throughout  the  state. 

THE  HOME-COMING  OF  THE  FLEET 

IF  THE  fleet's  good  luck  (which  is  another 
name  for  good  management)  continue,  we 
shall  have  a  great  celebration  before  the  month 
is  gone;  and  it  is  an  achievement  worth  celebrat- 
ing. As  a  physical  feat,  the  voyage  around  the 
world  of  so  large  a  number  of  war-ships  is  with- 
out precedent  and  is  a  noteworthy  thing;  for 
it  has  established  many  mechanical  facts  that 
will  be  of  value  to  builders  and  commanders 
in  the  future.  More  important  still,  it  has 
tested  and  trained  our  officers  and  crews  as 
no  other  practice  could  have  done  and  made 
them,  in  the  opinion  of  our  own  naval  experts, 
the  best-trained  body  of  men  that  any  navy  has. 
This  does  not  seem  an  unreasonable  nor  boast- 
ful judgment,  for  no  other  navy  has  had  such 
an  experience. 

More  important  still,  the  political  effect  — 
moral  effect  is  the  better  phrase  —  of  the 
voyage  has  been  far-reaching  and  altogether 
good.  We  have  almost  forgotten  the  welcome 
given  to  the  fleet  at  all  the  South  American 
ports  where  it  touched,  the  assurance  that  it 
gave  both  to  the  ruling  classes  and  to  the  masses 
of  the  peaceful  and  helpful  attitude  of  the 
United  States;  the  satisfaction  that  the  people 
of  the  Pacific  States  showed;  the  wild  welcome 
in  the  British  colonies  in  the  South  Sea,  and  the 
even  more  spectacular  demonstration  of  the 
Japanese.  In  addition  to  the  formal  but 
sincere  assurances  of  friendly  relations  which 
the  fleet  conveyed,  its  presence  gave  the  people 
of  every  country  that  it  visited  a  far  more 
accurate  and  friendly  conception  of  the  United 
States  than  they  had  had  before.     As  a  means 


of  communicating  international  sentiment  and 
of  spreading  a  knowledge  of  our  nation  among 
the  people  of  distant  nations,  such  a  voyage 
of  such  a  fleet  is  entitled  to  rank  as  an  important 
discovery.  It  was  a  spectacular  performance 
but  an  impressive  one  also,  and  it  will  have 
important  and  far-reaching  results. 

THE  HANDICAP  OF  GREAT  WEALTH 

THE  suggestion  that  Mr.  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
as  he  retires  from  the  presidency  of 
Harvard  University,  be  appointed  Ambassador 
to  England  has  met  popular  approval  for  two 
good  reasons.  First  and  chief,  he  is  a  man 
who  conspicuously  represents  the  best  type 
of  American  citizenship,  and  who  is  already 
known  and  honored  all  over  the  world;  next, 
because  he  is  not  a  rich  man — in  other  words, 
because  he  has  spent  his  life  in  the  doing  of 
nobler  tasks  than  the  getting  of  wealth. 

In  this  lies  the  interesting  point  about  the 
very  general  approval  of  the  suggestion.  The 
American  people  are  displeased  that  the 
Republic  should  be  represented  in  its  diplo- 
matic service  by  men  whose  wealth  may  even 
possibly  give  the  suggestion  that  they  were 
chosen  because  of  their  ability  to  entertain 
lavishly.  Eagerly  as  we  seek  riches,  we  are 
unwilling  to  have  it  thought  or  even  suspected 
that  a  man's  wealth  —  however  good  a  man 
he  may  be  —  is  the  standard  by  which  we 
judge  him. 

This  popular  mood  may  be  unfair  to  some 
rich  men,  but  it  is  a  good  mood;  and  the 
American  public  has  never  had  any  other  mood. 
It  is,  in  fact,  not  a  mere  mood;  it  is  a  well- 
reasoned  conviction. 

We  do  in  our  daily  lives  put  too  great  stress 
on  money-getting,  and  there  is  a  very  sordid 
side  of  American  character.  But  the  vice  is 
individual  rather  than  coUective.  It  has  not 
changed  our  general  social  or  political  judg- 
ments. In  fact,  we  put  a  heavy  handicap  on 
our  very  rich  men,  or  they  put  it  on  themselves, 
perhaps.     At  any  rate,  they  have  it. 

A  WAR  OF  THEORIES  AT  PANAMA 

IS  THE  Gatun  dam  a  failure?  That  ques- 
tion recurs  in  engineering  circles  with 
increased  persistence.  Upon  the  reply  depends 
the  cost  of  the  Panama  Canal  —  whether  it  will 
be  more  than  five  hundred  million  dollars 
instead  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  million 
dollars  or  thereabouts  as  originally  estimated. 
Engineers  who  know  the  field  are  apparently 
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equally  divided  in  their  opinions.  The 
Government  experts  in  charge  of  the  work  are 
emphatic  in  their  statements  that  the  dam  will 
liold  water  —  and  that  is  the  crux  of  the 
problem.  Others  declare  that  the  whole  range 
')f  hills  ujion  which  the  dam  is  being  super- 
imposed is  ])orous,  and  that  the  Chagres  River 
"ill  not  be  contained  by  the  dam,  but  will  leak 
through  the  ])orous  hills,  undermine  the  dam, 
and  defy  all  attempts  to  confine  it.  Colonel 
( ioethals,  in  his  report,  states  that  test  borings 
have  been  made  along  the  site  of  the  dam,  and 
these  have  fully  satisfied  all  his  engineers  in 
charge  that  the  sub-strata  are  stable.  Here 
the  case  rests  for  their  side. 

The  critics  are  disturbed  by  a  mysterious 
seepage  that  makes  the  flow  of  the  Chagres 
River  smaller  as  it  nears  its  mouth;  and  by 
equally  mysterious  underground  streams  near 
the  dam,  e\'idently  arising  from  what  might  be 
called  leakage  in  the  river  bed  at  points  higher 
up  the  stream.  The  river  water  soaks  down 
into  the  lower  strata,  and  follows  what  seem 
to  be  layers  of  porous  rock  and  gravel  far  down 
beneath  the  surface.  These  streams,  say  the 
critics,  will  be  augmented  as  the  Chagres  River 
is  backed  up,  on  account  of  the  much  greater 
pressure,  and  will  ultimately  wash  out  the 
porous  strata  and  cause  recurring  collapses  in 
the  dam  and  in  the  hills  of  the  region. 

These  are  the  two  theories.  The  weight  of 
evidence  seems  to  point  to  the  correctness  of  the 
( iovernment  theory ;  but  the  other  is  supported 
by  such  positive  opinions  from  men  of  engineer- 
ing skill  as  to  suggest  the  wisdom  of  a  fuller 
refutation  than  has  been  given  them  before 
this  country  is  committed  to  the  expenditure  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  the  building 
of  a  work  that,  if  the  critics  are  correct,  must 
fail.  It  is  the  importance  of  this  inquiry  that 
lakes  Mr.  Taft  to  Panama  now,  and  that  may 
take  him  there  from  time  to  time  during  his 
.•\dministration. 

WHEN  WILL  THE  CANAL  PAY  ITS   WAY? 

MR.  T.  A.  BALLARD,  in  the  Con- 
temporary Review,  makes  an  effort  to 
compute  the  business  that  the  Panama  Canal 
may  be  expected  to  do. 

Of  the  trade  of  Europe  and  the  American 
Atlantic  ports  with  Asia,  he  concludes  that  very 
little  will  go  through  the  canal.  For  Yokohama 
is  1,300  miles  nearer  Europe  by  Suez  than  by 
Panama;  Shanghai,  3,000  miles  nearer;  Mel- 
bourne, 2,000  miles;  and  Sydney,  1,200  miles. 


The  Southern  coast  of  Asia,  including  India, 
Siam,  and  Burmah,  is  of  course  much  nearer 
Europe  by  Suez.  New  Zealand  alone  will  be 
more  accessible  by  Panama,  and  this  by  only 
four  days'  steaming.  He  thinks  that  the  Suez 
route  will  hold  even  the  New  Zealand  business 
to  Europe  on  account  of  the  numerous  ports  of 
call  and  the  coaling  stations  along  the  route; 
but  he  grants,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
the  whole  of  this  New  Zealand  traffic,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  million  dollars  a  year, 
can  be  diverted  to  Panama.  But  none  of  the 
traffic  that  passes  Capetown  can  be  diverted; 
for  it  follows  that  long  route  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  in  the  ports  of  call  along  the  way.  If  it 
could  be  diverted,  Suez  would  claim  it  now. 

The  second  great  division  of  traffic  —  trade 
between  Atlantic  ports  and  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  —  amounts  to  one  hundred 
million  dollars  a  year.  Of  this,  about  one- 
fifth  will  still  go  by  Cape  Horn  after  the  canal 
is  open,  this  being  the  traffic  to  and  from  ports 
in  the  southern  end  of  Chile  and  carried  in 
ships  that  trade  along  the  way.  This  leaves 
about  eighty  million  dollars  for  the  Panama 
route. 

The  present  traffic  between  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  American  ports  is  now  nearly  all  in 
sailing  vessels.  He  thinks  that  the  canal  will 
drive  this  fleet  from  the  seas;  and  he  sets  down 
to  the  credit  of  the  canal  one  hundred  and 
fifty  million  dollars  a  year  of  business  from 
this  source  and  from  the  transcontinental 
railroads.  This  gives  a  total  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  million  dollars  a  year  of  business  in 
sight.  If  this  volume  be  doubled  before  the 
canal  is  open  —  surely  a  liberal  estimate  —  the 
traffic  that  can  be  directed  through  the  canal 
from  existing  routes  will  be  seven  hundred 
million  dollars  a  year. 

He  doubts  whether  the  canal  will. create  any 
considerable  volume  of  new  business.  Yet, 
for  the  sake  of  making  as  good  a  showing  as 
possible,  he  concedes  that  business  amounting 
to  one  hundred  million  dollars  may  be  created 
by  the  opening  of  this  new  waterway;  and  the 
total  traffic  may  be  put  at  eight  hundred  million 
dollars  a  year. 

On  a  scale  of  dues  two-thirds  as  great  as  the 
tolls  of  the  Suez  Canal  —  admittedly  a  high 
estimate  —  this  eight  hundred  million  dollars 
would  yield  in  gross  earnings  about  eleven 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
The  minimum  estimate  for  operating  expenses 
of  a  lock  canal  is  fiive  miUion  dollars.     The 
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estimated  net  earnings,  therefore,  are  figured  at 
about  six  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  United  States  raises  its  capital  on  2  per 
cent,  bonds  sold  at  j)ar.  The  estimate  of  this 
critic,  therefore,  is  that  even  if  the  canal  cost 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  million  dollars  to 
build,  there  is  a  dim  chance  that  at  some  time 
in  the  future,  perhaps  only  a  short  time  after 
it  is  completed,  it  may  pay  its  way. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  Suez 
Canal  will  cut  its  rates  to  hold  New  Zealand 
traffic,  that  the  trans-continental  railroads  will 
do  the  same  to  hold  their  trade  to  north  Pacific 
ports,  that  scores  of  millions  of  dollars  of  traflic 
will  still  follow  longer  lines  for  the  sake  of  ports 
of  call  along  the  old  trade  routes,  and  that  the 
Tehuantepec  Railway,  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
and  the  Gr?nd  Trunk  Pacific,  the  three  foreign 
competitors  of  our  own  railways  and  of  the 
canal,  will  still  be  doing  business  across 
continent  at  a  profit. 

What  such  a  forecast  is  worth  it  is  difficult 
for  a  layman  —  difficult  for  anybody  —  to  say. 
In  so  complicated  a  thing  as  world  traffic,  a 
miscalculation  in  one  item  may  make  the  whole 
calculation  misleading.  And  as  for  new  traffic 
twenty  or  even  ten  years  hence,  perhaps  no 
forecast  is  worth  anything;  for  no  man  can 
foresee  the  new  commercial  forces  that  may 
then  be  in  play  in  China,  in  South  America,  or 
in  the  United  States. 

CUBA'S  SECOND  TRIAL  AT  GOVERNMENT 

THE  evacuation  of  Cuba  by  the  American 
troops  began  in  December,  and  the  last 
official  representative  of  the  occupation  is 
expected  to  leave  in  April.  The  real  govern- 
ment of  Cuba  rests  in  the  hands  of  General 
Jose  Miguel  Gomez,  the  Liberal  president 
elected  in  November. 

The  future  does  not  seem  to  give  concern  to 
our  Government,  which  doubtless  has  reason 
to  believe  that  the  people  are  capable  of  ruling 
themselves  and  that  they  should  have  a  fair 
start  under  favorable  conditions. 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  belief  is  shared  by 
the  American  companies  that  have  large  invest- 
ments there  in  sugar  and  tobacco,  street  rail- 
ways, power-plants,  and  kindred  ventures. 
They,  however,  do  not  conceal  their  preference 
for  a  continued  American  protectorate.  The 
British  investors  in  the  island  have  the  same 
feeling. 

These  large  investors  will  keep  a  steady 
watch  for  many  years.     In  time,  if  all  goes 


well,  commercial  interests  will  become  strong 
enough  to  be  the  best  safeguards  of  government, 
but  for  some  time  continual  watchfulness  will 
be  the  price  of  safety. 

WASTING  MONEY  IN  FIRE  INSURANCE 

FREQUENTLY  one  hears  complaints  that 
Americans  are  compelled  to  pay  much 
higher  fire  insurance  premiums  than  Europeans, 
while  receiving  no  better  protection.  A  com- 
mon opinion  is  that  our  insurance  companies 
pay  large  dividends,  make  huge  profits,  and 
systematically  overcharge  the  public  to  keep 
up  these  profits  and  dividends. 

A  pamphlet  circulated  by  the  Chicago  Credit 
Men's  Association  puts  the  shoe  on  the  other 
foot.  It  demonstrates  that  the  cause  of  the 
high  premiums  is  the  high  average  of  fires. 
The  figures  for  comparison  are  drawn  from 
France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Denmark  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  United  States  on  the  other. 
The  period  for  the  comparison  is  selected  to 
exclude  the  San  Francisco  disaster.  These 
four  countries  had  about  the  same  population 
as  the  United  States  in  1900,  and  the  figures 
show  the  average  loss  per  annum  and  the 
average  loss  per  capita  per  annum. 

FIRE   INSURANCE    LOSSES    FOR   A   GIVEN    PERIOD 


Loss 
per  annum 


Loss 
per  capita 


Four  European  countries     .    $17,500,000       $0.33 
United  States 173,000,000        2.25 

In  other  words,  the  United  States,  with  an 
equal  population,  loses  by  fire  nearly  ten  dollars 
a  year  to  one  dollar  lost  in  the  European 
countries.  Berlin,  with  about  the  same  popu- 
lation as  Chicago,  records  an  annual  fire-loss 
of  $150,000.  Chicago  loses  at  least  $5,000,000 
a  year. 

The  wonder  seems  to  be,  then,  that  the  fire 
insurance  rates  in  the  United  States  are  as  low 
as  they  are.  It  is  time  the  public  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  fire  can  be  prevented.  Berlin 
prevents  it.  Why  should  New  York,  Boston, 
or  Chicago  not  be  able  to  do  so? 

THE  INCREASE  OF  FRENCH  AND  AMERICAN 
WEALTH 

THE  estimate  of  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  and 
other  French  statisticians  is  that  the 
wealth  of  the  French  people  increases  about 
one  billion  dollars  a  year.  Such  an  increase,  if 
it  came  in  the  form  of  higher  prices  for  lands  or 
higher  valuations  for  any  other  fixed  form  of 
wealth,  would  not  be  of  particular  international 
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significance.  But  it  is  largely  in  the  form  of 
liquid  capital. 

This  tremendous  fund  immediately  becomes 
an  international  power.  It  seeks  use  outside 
France.  It  poured  in  a  steady  stream  into  the 
coffers  of  the  Russian  Government  for  many 
years.  A  little  while  ago,  fifty  millions  CLme  to 
this  country  to  pay  for  improvements  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Now  half  a  dozen 
other  great  railroads  are  trying  to  issue  bonds 
that  will  tempt  the  French  investors.  In 
Mexico,  a  land  of  international  enterprise,  every 
new  develoj)ment  looks  first  of  all  to  France 
for  money.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
flow  into  Northern  Africa. 

This  capital,  which  has  made  France  one  of 
the  most  powerful  of  the  nations  in  the  money 
markets  of  the  world,  is  not  amassed  in  huge 
fortunes.  It  is  gathered  by  the  ordinary  people 
in  little  sums  of  a  few  dollars  at  a  time.  It 
comes  into  the  investment  markets  through 
great  banking-houses.  The  people  do  not  buy 
by  their  own  knowledge,  but  on  their  faith  in 
their  bankers.  What  the  bankers  advise,  they 
invest  in.  These  great  bankers  are  now  look- 
ing to  America  as  the  best  investment  field  of 
the  future.  It  is  practically  impossible  for 
them  to  buy  American  bonds,  because  the  taxes 
levied  on  them  by  the  French  Government  are 
nearly  prohibitory;  but  short-term  notes, 
municipal  and  Government  stocks,  and  a  few 
specially  designed  forms  of  corporation  bonds 
are  taken  freely  by  the  French  bankers. 

According  to  our  own  Government  compila- 
tions, the  French  are  not  the  richest  people  in 
the  world.  In  our  census  reports,  all  forms  of 
wealth  are  summarized.  In  the  last  year  for 
which  full  comparisons  are  possible,  the  aver- 
age wealth  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  King- 
dom is  placed  at  $1,455,  of  Australia  $1,247, 
of  France  $1,228,  of  the  United  States  $1,125 
and  of  Denmark  $1,119.  In  this  same  report, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  average  per  capita 
increase  in  wealth  every  year  between  1904  and 
19 10  in  this  country  will  be  about  $40.  If  this 
held  true  in  1908,  the  increase  in  wealth  in  this 
country  was  more  than  three  billion  five 
hundred  million  dollars,  which  surely  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  reported  increase  of 
one  billion  dollars  in  the  wealth  of  the  French. 

Compilations  of  this  sort  arc  necessarily 
incomplete,  but  they  are  nevetheless  very  inter- 
esting. The  figures  of  Al.  Lcroy-Beaulieu, 
measuring,  as  he  tries  to  do,  the  actual  banking 
capital  of  the  nation,  are  more  instructive  than 


the  American  census  estimate.  Yet  he  would 
be  a  bold  critic  who  should  say  that  the  actual 
increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  French  in  1908 
was  in  any  way  comparable  with  the  increase 
in  the  wealth  of  the  Americans,  measured  in  the 
same  way. 

THE  PROBLEMS  OF  COUNTRY  LIFE 

THE  Commission  on  Country  Life,  which 
held  hearings  in  about  thirty  states  and 
received  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
answers  to  a  series  of  questions  about  the  con- 
ditions of  rural  life,  and  a  large  volume  of  in- 
formation by  letters  and  special  reports,  has 
made  a  Report  to  the  President  that  sets  liv- 
ing and  working  in  the  country  in  its  right 
relation  to  our  national  life. 

The  Commission  reports  that  the  level  of 
well-being  in  the  country  in  general  is  higher 
than  it  ever  was  before;  that  our  country  popu- 
lation is  increasing  its  wealth  and  its  comfort 
and  multiplying  the  conveniences  and  the 
productiveness  of  its  life  —  in  fact,  that  the 
condition  of  our  rural  population  is  better  than 
any  equally  large  rural  population  could  ever 
show  before;  and  this  is  true.  Then  it  gives 
expression  to  the  peculiar  wishes  and  needs  of 
rural  civilization  in  the  United  States  as  the 
people  themselves  express  them.  Everywhere, 
emphasis  was  laid  by  the  people  upon  the  need 
of  good  roads  —  good  roads  first,  good  roads 
last,  good  roads  everywhere;  and  almost  every 
community  in  every  part  of  the  United  States 
seems  to  be  waking  up  on  this  subject.  Equal 
emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  making 
the  rural  school  system  more  effective  in  its 
training  for  country  life.  Criticism  of  the 
schools  as  they  now  exist  was  almost  universal 
by  the  people,  because  their  influence  is  rather 
to  train  youth  away  from  the  soil  than  to  train 
them  how  to  make  the  soil  more  productive 
and  life  on  it  more  satisfactory.  There  is,  in 
fact,  a  universal  unrest  on  educational  subjects, 
an  unrest  so  profound  and  general  as  to  point 
to  the  necessity  of  fundamental  changes.  The 
country  people  desire  the  extension  of  the  rural 
free  delivery  service;  they  wish  a  parcels  post; 
and,  wherever  the  subject  has  been  discussed, 
they  are  heartily  in  favor  of  postal  savings- 
banks.  Cooperation  for  buying  and  for  selling 
staple  products  is  spreading  much  more  rapidly 
among  farmers  than  most  people  imagine,  and 
such  middlemen  as  do  no  essential  service  arc 
being  eliminated.  Local  commercial  organiza- 
tions of  farmers,  both  for  buying  and  for  selling. 
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are  growing  with  a  rapidity  that  indicates  a 
determination  as  far  as  practicable  to  do  busi- 
ness for  themselves,  and  these  efforts  are 
succeeding. 

Among  the  problems  that  the  Commission 
reports  to  which  insufficient  attention  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  is  yet  given  are  the  problems 
of  health  and  sanitation.  As  a  rule,  the  country 
has  not  yet  organized  itself  effectively  to  pre- 
vent typhoid  fever  and  other  such  diseases.  A 
difficult  problem  presents  itself,  too,  about  farm 
labor.  Again,  the  difficulty  of  a  poor  man's 
securing  land  increases  of  course,  and  it  is  made 
greater  in  certain  sections  of  the  country  by 
unsatisfactory  systems  of  tenantry. 

There  are,  therefore,  serious  problems  to  be 
worked  out  by  our  country  population;  but  this 
population,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  has 
made  intelligent  expression  of  these  problems, 
and  this  is  the  first  step  toward  their  solution. 
A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  progress  and  of 
the  difficulties  of  life  in  the  country,  such  as  this 
report  makes,  gives  emphasis  and  will  also  give 
direction  to  the  most  important  work,  perhaps, 
that  can  be  done  for  the  strengthening  of  our 
whole  social  and  industrial  fabric.  Stated  in 
general,  the  country  needs  Communication; 
Education  adapted  to  the  development  of  the 
land  and  of  the  people;  and  then  it  needs 
Organization.  These  are  the  three  great  ways 
in  which  town  life  and  modern  life  in  general 
have  been  made  efficient,  and  it  is  possible  now 
to  apply  them  to  the  country  with  very  great 
rapidity. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  this  sort  leads 
toward  a  wholesome  conception  of  life  on  the 
soil.  It  stimulates  the  old-time  pride  of  the 
man  who  gets  his  living  directly  out  of  the  earth. 
It  reminds  us  that  the  preservation  of  rural 
life  is  not  onh  a  part  of  the  preservation  of 
our  resources,  but  the  most  important  part; 
for  it  is  and  always  will  be  the  nursery  of  the 
strongest  families  and  of  the  hardiest  virtues. 

THE  AWAKENING  ABOUT  TRAINING  MEN 

EDUCATING  the  masses?  We  are  just 
finding  out  not  only  that  we  have  never 
really  trained  any  considerable  part  of  the  popu- 
lation, but  also  that  we  have  not  yet  learned 
how  to  go  about  the  task.  Our  organized 
school  machinery  has  hitherto  been  used  to 
train  small  groups  into  a  class  set  off  more  or 
less  by  themselves  —  educated  away  from  the 
keenest  sympathy  with  the  rest  of  mankind  and 
from  the  greatest  helpfulness  to  them.     Instead 


of  this  group- making,  popular  education  must 
be  the  real  training  of  all  the  people  —  and  of  all 
to  their  best  aptitudes  and  to  the  greatest 
possible  helpfulness. 

You  may  measure  the  small  number  of  the 
trained  in  a  hundred  ways.  For  instance,  there 
is  not  a  railroad  nor  other  corporation,  nor  a 
bank,  nor  a  newspaper,  nor  a  college,  nor  a 
religious  organization,  nor  any  group  or  com- 
pany of  men  at  work  in  public  or  private 
association,  nor  any  town  nor  any  county  in 
the  country,  nor  any  profession,  or  trade,  or 
craft,  that  is  not  anxiously  looking  for  trained 
men  and  women  to  do  its  most  important  work. 
There  are  not  well-trained  men  enough  to 
supply  the  smallest  part  of  the  demand.  Yet 
everybody  knows  that  there  is  enough  untrained 
native  capacity  in  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  do  all  the  great  tasks  in  the  world. 
The  great  mass  of  the  population  receixe  prac- 
tically no  training  at  all.  They  begin  work 
wherever  they  happen  to  be,  at  whatever  hap- 
pens to  be  at  hand;  most,  of  course,  under 
the  pressure  of  necessity,  but  many  under  the 
pressure  of  convenience;  and  they  go  through 
life  with  varying  degrees  of  efficiency  because 
the  general  average  of  inefficiency  about  them 
is  low  and  because  the  habit  and  opportunities 
for  training  are  lacking. 

The  schools  that  touch  the  lives  of  the  great 
majority  —  those  who  live  in  the  country  and 
those  who  live  under  the  least  advantageous 
conditions  in  cities  —  give  them  only  a  smatter- 
ing of  a  few  subjects  that  are  not  related  to  the 
lives  that  they  will  lead.  The  apprentice 
system  is  practically  dead  because  of  the 
development  of  machinery  and  because  of  the 
attitude  of  the  labor  unions.  Almost  the  only 
thorough  training  that  men  get  in  the  United 
States  for  their  work  is  in  a  few  of  the  best 
professional  and  technical  schools.  And  most 
of  the  men  who  are  carrying  the  burden  of 
responsibility  and  leadership  in  the  United 
States  to-day  are  self  trained.  In  a  sense,  every 
man  who  is  trained  at  all  is  self  trained  and 
must  be.  But  self-training  involves  a  great 
loss  of  time  and  energy  and,  besides,  it  is 
almost  always  a  one-sided  training. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  information 
gained  by  the  Commission  on  Country  Life, 
both  by  its  hearings  in  every  great  section  of  the 
country  and  by  its  large  correspondence,  points 
to  this  —  that  the  people  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  States  have  now  found  out  that  the 
rural  public  schools  are  failing  to  do  the  task 
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that  they  were  once  supposed  to  do.  The 
educational  people  themselves  had  already 
discovered  that  the  town  schools  fail,  in  vary- 
ing degrees,  but  fail,  of  their  opportunities. 
Work-shop  and  school  and  trading-place  and 
farm  all  fall  short  of  developing  men  to  do  the 
best  that  they  might  do. 

And  wi-  are  face  to  face  with  this  startling 
state  of  things  —  we  have  a  large  educational 
machinery  that  does  not  train.  To  have 
discovered  this  fact  is,  no  doubt,  the  first 
step  toward  improving  it.  But  in  the  mean- 
lime  it  is  true  in  every  department  of  work  that 
m.en  of  disciplined  constructive  ability  are  in 
such  demand  as  to  show  either  that  there  is  a 
woeful  lack  of  such  ability  or  a  deplorable  need 
of  training  to  call  it  into  activity. 

A  RIVER  THAT  RAN  WILD  FOR  FOUR    HUNDRED 
MILES 

IF  YOU  can  imagine  the  Mississippi  River 
in  flood  breaking  from  its  bed  somewhere 
around  Vicksburg  and  carrying  destruction 
through  the  states  of  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
and  Georgia,  and  finding  an  outlet  to  the  sea 
at  Savannah,  you  can  imagine  what  the  Chinese 
of  Shantung  saw  and  suffered  in  the  spring  of 
1868.  The  Huang-Ho  (the  Yellow  River) 
which  had  flowed  into  the  sea  well  south  of 
the  Shantung  Peninsula,  suddenly  in  a  flood 
broke  from  its  banks  and  flowed  across  a 
whole  province,  spreading  death  and  destruc- 
tion, and  found  an  outlet  in  the  Gulf  of 
Pechili,  three  hundred  miles  north  of  its  old 
mouth. 

This  national  calamity  is  the  result  of  the 
deforestation  of  the  hills  and  mountains  where 
the  river  and  its  tributaries  rise. 

In  his  message  to  Congress,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  session.  President  Roosevelt 
described  this  deforested  territory  and 
appended  photographs,  showing  the  awful 
desolation  of  the  treeless  and  eroded  country, 
taken  by  Mr.  Bailey  Willis  of  the  Geological 
Survey  and  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Some  of  the  pictures 
which  the  President  used  and  others,  taken  by 
Mr.  Willis,  The  W^orld's  W'ORK  is  publishing 
accompanied  by  a  map  showing  the  area  of 
the  deforested  regions. 

The  old  Chinese  records  and  the  accounts  of 
Marco  Polo  show  that  not  many  centuries  ago 
the  provinces  of  Shen-si  and  Shan-si  in  nor- 
thern China  were  well  forested,  watered  by 
adequate  streams,  and  extremely  fertile.     The 


remnants  of  the  original  growth  preserved 
around  the  temples  bear  present  witness  to  this. 
For  a  long  period,  the  cutting  seems  not 
greatly  to  have  exceeded  the  growth  and  the 
evil  results  were  not  noticeable.  When  the 
inroads  became  greater,  the  deforestation  and 
the  resultant  ruin  of  the  country  were  rapid  and 
became  complete.  There  are  mountains  in 
the  Wu-tai-shan  district  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Province  of  Shan-si  which  closely 
resemble  the  Appalachians  from  Virginia  to 
Georgia.  "These  mountains,"  says  Mr.  Willis, 
"were  occupied  by  the  earliest  Buddhist  monks, 
who  came  to  China  about  65  a.d.,  and  dur- 
ing succeeding  centuries  the  sacred  mountains 
continued  to  be  clothed  with  pine  forests.  But, 
Chinese  immigration  having  been  promoted 
about  1725  as  a  protection  against  Mongolian 
attacks,  the  timber  was  cut  and  the  mountains 
have  been  laid  waste  in  less  than  two  centuries." 

The  rivers  of  the  deforested  provinces  have 
changed  from  clear,  deep  streams  with  relatively 
even  flow  to  shallow  currents  wandering  over 
broad  gravel  beds  except  during  the  time  of 
the  floods.  The  Hun-Ho,  which  in  Marco 
Polo's  time  was  a  highway  for  junks  to  and 
from  the  sea,  is  now  utterly  unnavigable.  But 
the  greatest  single  change  in  the  rivers  of 
China  due  to  deforestation,  one  of  the  world's 
great  catastrophes,  was  the  great  flood  of  the 
Huang-Ho  when  it  changed  its  course  in  1868. 
There  were  millions  who  suff'ered  in  the  Huang- 
Ho  flood  because  their  countrymen  in  the 
interior  had  stripped  the  mountains  and  hills 
of  trees.  Nor  have  those  in  the  interior  profited 
by  their  cutting.  They  cut  off  the  trees,  then 
the  shrubs,  then  the  grass,  until  not  a  single 
living  thing  remained  on  the  mountain  sides. 
The  rain  washed  the  soil  from  the  rocks.  With 
infinite  patience  every  year  they  build  terraces 
wherever  they  can  to  save  a  little  of  the  ^il  for 
agriculture.  The  once  fertile  valley  lands 
are  covered  with  gravel  and  rocks,  the  debris 
of  floods.  The  territory  that  was  once  fertile 
is  now  bare,  its  flourishing  cities  are  falling  into 
decay.     The  land  is  becoming  uninhabitable. 

Such  is  the  destruction  which  —  in  one  par- 
ticular section  —  the  Chinese  have  accom- 
plished in  two  hundred  years.  In  the  parts  of 
the  United  States  which  most  nearly  resemble 
the  northern  provinces  of  China,  the  Pied- 
mont country  of  Virginia  and  of  North  and 
South  Carolina,  we  have  cut  more  than  a 
third  of  the  forests  away,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  end  is  visible. 
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A  bill  to  appropriate  $5,000,000  to  save  the 
forests  of  the  White  Mountains  and  the  Appala- 
chians passed  the  Senate  last  session.  Ex- 
Governor  Rollins  of  New  Hampshire  has 
given  The  World's  Work  the  following  list  of 
members  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  are  favorable 


F.  Scott  of  Kansas,  Chairman;  E.  M.  Pollard 
of  Nebraska,  W.  W.  Ruckerof  Missouri,  Jack 
Beal  of  Texas,  C.  C.  Gilhams  of  Indiana,  A. 
O.  Stanley  of  Kentucky,  W.  C.  Hawley  of 
Oregon,  Geo.  W.  Cook  of  Colorado,  G.  N, 
Haugen  of  Iowa,  and  William  Lorimer  of 
Illinois. 
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to  this  measure:  John  W.  Weeks  of  Massa- 
chussetts,  Kittredge  Haskins  of  Vermont, 
John  Lamb  of  Virginia,  A.  S.  Lever  of  South 
Carolina.  W.  W.  Cocks  of  New  York,  J.  C. 
McLaughlin  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Cole  of  Ohio  is  believed  to  favor  it. 

Those  who  are  opposed  to  the  bill  are:  Chas. 


FROM  REPORTER  TO  BANK  PRESIDENT 

IT  IS  a  swift  pace  for  a  newspaper  reporter 
to  rise  in  twelve  years  to  the  presidency 
of  the  largest  bank  in  America.  Mr.  Frank 
A.  Vanderlip,  who  has  just  been  chosen  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
has  always  proved  to  be  "  bigger  than  his  job." 
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He  took  up  finance  as  a  career  and  studied  it 
with  plodding  thoroughness.  At  first  a  reporter 
on  commercial  subjects,  he  soon  became 
financial  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
Meanwhile,  he  found  the  time  to  take  up  courses 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  economics  and 
finance.  The  writer  of  this  paragraph,  as  an 
associate  on  the  same  paper,  recalls  the  ever- 
widening  place  which  Mr.  Vanderlip's  growing 
knowledge  and  authority  of  judgment  won  for 
him  among  Chicago  bankers  and  business  men. 
<  )ne  of  them,  Mr.  Lyman  J.  Gage,  at  that  time 
President  of  the  First  National  Bank,  saw  in 
him  not  merely  the  chronicler  of  financial  news 
but  the  student  of  financial  conditions,  present 
and  past;  and,  when  he  entered  McKinley's 
cabinet  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  asked 
Mr.  \'anderlip  to  become  his  private  secretary. 
Skill  in  writing  and  knowledge  of  finance  made 
Mr.  \'anderlip  from  the  first  practically,  as  he 
soon  became  in  fact,  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Thus  brought  to  the  notice 
of  important  financiers,  he  was  asked,  eight 
years  ago,  to  take  a  vice-presidency  in  the 
great  bank  of  which  he  has  just  become 
the  head. 

Here  he  grasped  a  remarkable  opportu- 
nity. The  publicity  spirit,  radiating  from  the 
dynamic  President  in  Washington,  had  forced 
its  way  into  banks  and  corporation  offices 
every^vhere.  The  financial  world  needed  a 
spokesman  and  found  one  in  this  newspaper 
man  out  of  the  West.  He  could  write  a  speech 
that  was  sane  and  strong  and  deliver  it  with 
etTect  —  and  he  has  had  to  do  it  often. 
Moreover,  he  could  say  the  safe  word  in 
an  interview  —  and  he  has  had  to  do  that 
often,  too. 

The  bank  of  which  he  has  now  become  presi- 
dent is  not  merely  the  largest  American  bank; 
it  is  also  undoubtedly  the  most  powerful  single 
banking  institution  in  the  country.  It  is  a 
very  old  bank,  but  only  within  the  past  few 
years,  under  the  hand  of  Mr.  James  Stillman, 
has  it  assumed  the  leadership  in  the  financial 
world.  It  is  a  bank  with  traditions,  but  neither 
the  bank  itself  nor  its  new  president  has  ever 
iicsitated  to  put  new  precedents  in  the  place  of 
old  traditions.  Now,  as  Mr.  Vanderlip  assumes 
the  presidency,  the  bank  deserts  its  plain,  little, 
white  ofiice-building  in  Wall  Street,  and  moves 
across  the  street  into  the  largest  banking  quar- 
ters in  the  country  —  the  old  Custom  House, 
remodeled  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  greatest  of 
the  banks. 


INVESTIGATING  THE  WALL  STREET 
EXCHANGES 

THE  Committee  appointed  by  Governor 
Hughes  to  investigate  the  Stock  Ex- 
change and  the  mercantile  exchanges  of 
New  York  City,  to  discover  what  changes,  if 
any,  are  needed  to  regulate  speculation  in 
securities  and  commodities,  and  to  protect 
investors,  went  promptly  to  work.  The  fullest 
and  freest  access  to  facts  was  given  by  all  these 
exchanges,  although  the  Committee  has  no 
legal  power  to  compel  them  to  do  so. 

No  proper  definition  of  "speculation"  exists 
in  the  laws  of  New  York ;  no  definite  instances 
of  wrong-doing  by  any  of  the  exchanges  are  put 
before  the  Committee;  and,  in  fact,  the  Com- 
mittee is  practically  a  body  of  research  into  a 
subject  upon  which  the  laws  of  the  state  are 
silent.  Ethics,  therefore,  not  law,  must  be  its 
guide.  The  morality  of  "marginal  trading," 
of  "wash  sales,"  and  of  many  other  practices 
of  the  market  is  to  be  considered. 

Men  in  the  financial  district  expect  this 
Committee's  report  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  Exchange  governors  in  dealing  with 
breaches  of  their  present  rules.  "Wash  sales," 
"matched  orders,"  and  "bucketing"  are 
flatly  in  transgression  of  these  rules.  Any 
member  of  the  Exchange  caught  in  any  of  these 
practices  is  expelled  or  suspended.  These 
practices  might  be,  by  state  law,  made  criminal 
offences. 

As  to  the  speculation  that  is  generally 
regarded  as  "legitimate,"  that  is,  the  dealing 
in  futures,  selling  securities  which  are  not 
owned  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  buying  securities 
or  commodities  on  a  margin  —  that  is  a  hard 
thing  to  deal  with  in  a  practical  way.  The 
report  of  this  Committee  wiU  be  watched  with 
keen  interest  on  this  point.  If  speculation  be 
morally  wrong  (and  is  it?),  can  it  be  regulated 
by  law? 

The  Committee  is  expected  by  the  Wall 
Street  community  to  clear  away  many  popular 
misconceptions  concerning  the  exchanges;  to 
show  that  "bucketing  orders"  is  not  practised 
nor  tolerated;  that  interest  rates  are  not  juggled 
nor  created  on  the  exchanges,  but  result  from 
the  working  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand; 
and  that  the  exchanges  are  not  primarily  gam- 
bling institutions,  but  commercial  agents.  On 
the  other  hand,  that  gambling  does  go  on  upon 
the  floor  of  the  exchanges  must  be  admitted; 
and  this  Committee  will  have  the  task  of  show- 
ing how  it  can  be  eradicated  without  destroying 
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at  the  same  time  the  commertial  usefulness  of 
the  exchanges.  Everybody  knows  that  many 
things  go  on  in  the  Wall  Street  community  that 
violate  the  square  deal  and  unduly  favor  the 
strong  man,  and  c\-cn  that  in  the  Wall  Street 
machincrw  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  our 
linancial  life,  there  is  something  wrong.  Unin- 
formed and  unthinking  agitators  have  aroused 
a  prejudice  against  it  that  is  unwarranted;  but, 
when  this  is  said,  the  whole  story  is  not  told  by 
any  means. 

The  Committee  is  a  strong  one.  Its  chair- 
man is  Mr.  Horace  White,  a  scholar  and  an 
authority  on  finance.  Among  the  other  mem- 
bers are  Mr.  C.  A.  Schieren,  a  former  Brooklyn 
mayor;  Professor  John  B.  Clark,  of  Columbia 
University;  and  Mr.  Clark  Williams,  State 
Superintendent  of  Banking. 

THE  EXTRAORDINARY  CAREER  OF  CASTRO 

THERE  is  no  stranger  story  in  modern 
political  adventure  than  the  story  of 
President  Castro  of  Venezuela.  He  is  in 
Europe,  where  he  underwent  a  serious  surgical 
operation.  But  whether  he  went  to  Euroi)e  for 
this  reason,  or  whether  he  will  ever  return  to  his 
own  country,  or  whether,  if  he  returns,  he  will 
again  be  in  power  —  nobody  can  say  with 
certainty.  And  as  to  whether  he  has  a  great 
fortuns  in  Europe,  with  which  he  got  away  from 
Venezuela,  reports  differ.  It  is  reported  from 
some  quarters  that  he  has  twenty  million 
dollars  in  the  French  banks,  but  in  other 
quarters  that  he  is  a  poor  and  honest  statesman 
who  has  been  able  to  save  not  more  than  two 
million  dollars. 

The  astonishing  career  of  this  man  smacks 
of  the  old  days  of  political  freebooters.  As  a 
cattleman  on  the  frontier  between  Colombia 
and  Venezuela,  he  succeeded  for  many  years 
in  dodging  the  tax-collectors  of  both  countries 
by  the  simple  device  of  driving  his  herds  into 
Colombia  when  the  Venezuelan  authorities 
came  along  and  into  Venezuela  when  the 
Colombians  made  their  loot-collecting  raid. 
On  an  unhappy  day,  they  appeared  simulta- 
neously, with  soldiers  behind  them,  and  inven- 
toried the  herd.  On  the  flanks  of  the  cattle, 
they  found  so  many  different  brands  that  they 
began  to  sus])ect  the  honesty  of  Castro.  They 
confiscated  the  herd  "on  suspicion." 

Lacking  cattle,  Castro  had  to  seek  another 
task.  He  gathered  together  a  few  of  his 
neighbors,  rough  hill-men,  fond  of  fighting, 
went  down  into  the  plains,  and  conquered  the 


country.  The  whole  story  is  ridiculous  enough 
for  a  comic  opera;  but  it  involves  the  fate  of 
what  should  be  a  rich  and  populous  country. 
The  fortunes  of  Castro  turned  upon  the  fact 
that  the  power  of  Venezuela  at  that  time  was 
wielded  by  a  race  of  weaklings,  men  who  could 
neither  rule  nor  fight.  He  brought  with  him 
a  few  hundred  real  fighting  men  from  the 
Andes,  and  the  whole  army  of  the  lowlands 
yielded  to  him.  Valencia  was  held  by  an  armv 
of  more  than  five  thousand  men.  Castro, 
wounded  and  ragged,  sat  down  in  front  of  it 
with  about  five  hundred.  Valencia  sur- 
rendered, and  its  defenders  followed  Castro 
to  the  conquest  of  the  capital  The  rest  of  the 
campaign  was  easy. 

He  has  since  then  been  a  mere  plunderer. 
He  gave  the  offices  of  the  state  into  the  hands 
of  his  own  supporters,  most  of  them  like  him 
but  weaker;  and  they,  in  turn,  have  plundered  at 
every  possible  chance.  Whenever  the  interests 
of  the  state  conflicted  with  the  interests  of 
these  statesmen,  the  state  has  suffered  and  it  is 
desperately  poor.  Nothing  like  considerations 
of  personal  right,  or  justice,  or  equality  have 
disturbed  the  minds  of  the  rulers  of  Venezuela. 
When  such  institutions  as  the  American 
asphalt  combine  and  the  French  Cable  Com- 
pany came  within  the  sweep  of  his  plundering 
hands,  international  troubles  began. 

If  Castro  does  not  go  back  to  Venezuela, 
Gomez,  who  now  holds  the  presidency,  will 
follow  in  his  footsteps  so  far  as  he  possibly  can. 
He  has  been  the  right  hand  of  Castro  through 
his  whole  administration,  has  aided  and  abet- 
ted all  the  methods  that  have  made  the  vain 
little  dictator  notorious,  and  has  reaped  the 
same  sort  of  reward,  though,  as  was  becoming, 
in  less  degree.  He  has  learned  that  he  has  to 
obey  the  laws  of  civilization  in  dealing  with  the 
outside  world;  but  he  will  obey  them  only  so 
far  as  he  has  to  obey  them,  and  no  further. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  very  definite 
hope  for  the  near  future  of  the  unhappy  people 
of  Venezuela.  They  could  be  conquered  easily 
by  any  civilized  nation,  but  the  age  of  such 
conquests  is  gone;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  country  can  be  softened  by  diplomacy, 
persuaded  by  commerce,  touched  by  education. 
The  disease  of  graft,  money-grabbing,  and 
personal  debauchery  must  run  its  course. 
Perhaps  Castro  may  die  or  stay  in  exile;  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  any  one  of  the  men  who  hold 
power  in  Venezuela  will  be  much  better  than  he. 
But  they  may  be  weaker,  and  a  strong  and 
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upright  man  or  party  may  rise  at  some  time  to 
bring  the  country  to  its  own. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  PATTERSON'S  PLANS 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  J.  H.  PAT- 
TERSON, the  Engh'sh  engineer  whose 
experiences  with  man-eating  lions  in  British 
East  Africa  have  enlivened  the  pages  of  this 
naga/.ine  for  several  months  (and  enlivened  is 
I  tame  word),  recently  came  on  a  visit  to  the 
I  nited  States;  and,  on  behalf  of  the  readers  of 
The  World's  Work,  a  most  hearty  welcome 
was  given  to  him  in  this  office.  The  author  of 
the  most  thrilling  big-game  stories  in  all  the 
world,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  a  modest  gentle- 
man whom  you  would  never  suspect  of  such  an 
adventurous  career.     His  career  as  a  big-game 


hunter  came  to  him  unsought,  while  he  was  per- 
forming his  duty  as  a  railroad  builder.  Fame, 
so  to  s[)eak,  leaped  at  him  out  of  the  jungle. 

He  has  many  photographs  of  lions  and  their 
human  victims  which  he  has  not  published, 
some  because  they  are  too  horrible,  and  he 
has  bv  no  means  yet  told  all  his  adventures. 
In  fact,  since  his  experiences  on  the  Uganda 
Railway,  he  has  had  others,  even  more  thrilling; 
and  he  is  now  the  head  of  the  big-game  wardens 
in  all  British  Northeast  .Africa. 

"I  have  delivered  one  lecture,"  he  said; 
and  w^hen  asked  "Where?"  he  reluctantly 
replied:  '"Before  the  King."  The  lions  that 
stopped  a  railroad,  it  will  be  recalled,  were 
made  a  subject  of  inquiry  and  answer  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 
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AM  AN  in  Missouri,  who  bought  a  hundred 
shares  of  Colorado  &  Southern  stock 
^  last  February  for  $2,300,  wrote  to  The 
World's  Work  in  December  to  say  that  he 
had  decided  to  sell  it  at  $5,600.  He  had 
bought  it,  he  said,  to  hold  it  "until  the  country 
grew  up  to  it."  The  current  of  events  had 
been  too  rapid  to  suit  him,  and  he  had  grown 
impatient  as  he  watched  the  price  go  up. 
Before  he  had  received  a  reply,  the  stock  had 
gone  up  to  $5,800. 

The  natural  question  about  this  transaction 
is  whether  or  not  the  buyer  was  speculating. 
He  claims  that  he  was  not.  He  knew  the 
country  through  which  the  road  runs,  having 
traveled  it  as  a  salesman  for  several  years. 
He  bought  that  stock  with  money  which,  he 
said,  he  knew  he  would  not  need  for  several 
years,  and  for  which  he  was  prepared  to  wait, 
if  need  be,  a  long  time.  He  fully  intended,  if 
the  stock  had  gone  down  to  five  dollars  or  so 
a  share  in  some  panic,  to  keep  it  through 
thick  and  thin  until  the  country  should  really 
grow  up  to  the  railroad. 

By  accident,  as  it  were,  his  result  came 
(juickly.  The  road  was  well  managed,  and 
its  earnings  remained  steady  through  the  bad 
year.  Then  along  came  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy,  a  powerful  railroad  of  the 
North,  seeking  a  line  to  the  Gulf,  and  bid  a 
good  ])rice  for  the  stock  of  the  Colorado  & 
Southern  and  bought  it.     Consequently   this 


buyer,  who  had  intended  to  become  merely  a 
patient  investor,  found  his  little  fund  of 
$2,300  grown  to  $5,800  within  eleven  months. 

These  fortunate  accidents  come,  at  times, 
to  those  who  are  careful  in  making  their  selec- 
tions, and  who  study  the  times  very  closely. 
A  man  who  bought  the  stock  of  this  same 
road,  or  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  or  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  in  the  w^orst  period  of 
1903  or  in  the  worst  period  of  1907  would  have 
reaped  about  the  same  reward.  Such  profits 
belong  to  the  man  who  is  patient  enough  to 
await  his  chance,  and  wise  enough  to  see  the 
chance  when  it  comes.  Therefore,  in  general, 
they  go  to  the  Wall  Street  fraternity  rather 
than  to  the  outside  investor. 

One  thing  can  be  learned  from  this  little 
experience  —  and  it  is  a  thing  worth  learning. 
This  man  bought  because  he  knew  the  rail- 
road and  the  country.  He  did  not  have  to 
be  told.  He  risked  no  money  on  hearsav 
evidence.  He  made  his  purchase  as  a  busi- 
ness man,  knowing  just  what  he  bought  and 
just  why  he  bought  it. 

When  he  sold  out,  he  had  a  fund  of  $5,000 
or  more  to  invest.  In  his  letter,  he  asked 
how  to  use  this  fund.  He  wished  a  safe  way 
to  use  it,  not  seeking  any  large  profit  but 
merely  a  certain  revenue,  and  mainly  stability. 
That  is,  he  wished  this  fund  to  be  in  such  a 
position  that  when  the  proper  time  comes  he 
will  be  able  to  use  it  again,  in  a  business-like 
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way,  as  he  did  last  February.  He  admits 
that  he  has  no  knowledge  of  investments;  but 
he  claims  that  he  knows  a  business  opportunity 
when  he  sees  one. 

In  putting  money  to  use  in  this  purely  tem- 
porary way,  a  man  should  not  seek  much 
return  in  revenue.  Practically  he  gets  the 
free  use  of  his  money;  and,  therefore,  he 
should  not  look  for  high  returns  in  interest, 
any  more  than  the  business  man  has  a  right 
to  expect  large  interest  returns  from  his 
current  account  in  a  business  bank,  which  he 
uses  constantly  in  his  discounts  and  credits. 

The  prime  requisite,  then,  is  the  integrity  of 
the  principal.  Whatever  he  does,  the  investor 
does  not  wish  to  lose  a  part  of  his  fund.  He 
does  not  know  when  he  will  want  it.  There- 
fore it  must  be  readily  convertible  into  cash. 
If  these  two  requisites,  safety  and  converti- 
bility, are  gained,  he  has  gained  all  he  ought 
to  expect. 

The  simplest  solution  of  such  a  problem  is 
the  bank.  The  savings-bank  will  pay  3^  to 
4  per  cent,  on  deposits.  Many  of  the  strongest 
trust  companies  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
lioston,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  and  other  cities 
of  the  first  class  bid  for  just  such  funds  as  these, 
and  pay  interest  upon  them  at  rates  that  vary 
with  the  times.  When  money  is  plentiful,  the 
depositor  should  not  expect  to  receive  more 
than  2  per  cent,  or  3  per  cent,  on  money  that 
is  subject  to  withdrawal  at  any  moment 
without  notice.  Ordinarily  this  is  the  proper 
and  business-like  method  of  using  a  fund 
which  is  awaiting  an  opportunty  for  invest- 
ment, or  which  may  be  put  into  a  business 
venture  at  any  moment.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  owner  of  the  fund  will  usually 
deposit  it  in  a  trust  company  or  a  bank  in  the 
same  town  in  which  he  makes  his  investments. 

A  more  scientific  and  undoubtedly  more 
profitable  use  of  "waiting  funds"  is  the  buying 
of  maturing  bonds  or  of  short-term  notes. 
If  a  man  is  firmly  persuaded  that  the  business 
opportunity  for  which  he  is  holding  his  funds 
will  not  arrive  within  twelve  months  or  two 
years,  he  would  be  unwise  to  pass  by  the 
opportunity  for  larger  revenue  and  equal 
security  that  is  offered  by  the  short-time 
securities.  Any  banking-house  can  buy  for 
him  notes  of  such  standard  companies  as  the 
Louisville  81  Nashville,  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line,  the  New  York  Central,  the  Lake  Shore, 
the  American  Cigar  Company,  or  the  United 
States    Rubber    Company.     They    will    yield 


him,  if  he  should  not  want  the  money  untij 
these  securities  mature,  well  above  4  per  cent. 
If  he  should  want  the  money  in  a  hurry  in  the 
meantime,  the  market  is  always  ready  for  such 
notes,  and  their  prices  do  not  fluctuate  to  any 
great  extent. 

Business  men,  of  course,  frequently  buy 
"commercial  paper"  for  investments  at  times 
when  they  do  not  need  money  in  their  own 
business,  but  wish  to  keep  their  funds  busy. 
For  instance,  a  manufacturer  makes  his  big- 
gest collections  in  February,  March,  and 
April.  His  working  capital  in  those  months 
increases,  perhaps,  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  He  knows  that  in  September,  Octo- 
ber, and  November  he  will  need  the  larger 
part  of  that  money  in  his  business;  but  in  the 
meantime  it  will  lie  idle  in  the  bank,  drawing 
no  interest  or  very  little  interest,  unless  he 
invests  it. 

Perhaps  the  average  business  man  does  not 
invest  it,  but  rather  lets  it  stay  in  the  bank. 
Others  establish  a  regular  connection  with  a 
good  banking-house,  and  every  year  they  buy 
"six-months  paper"  of  strong  commercial 
institutions.  They  buy,  of  course,  only  the 
best  grade  of  commercial  notes,  as  any  failure 
to  collect  the  debt  when  it  comes  due  would 
cut  into  their  own  working  capital  to  just 
that  extent.  This  plan  of  investment  of  wait- 
ing funds  is  commendable  under  certain 
circumstances.  It  has  its  handicaps,  particu- 
larly in  communities  where  it  is  not  easy  to 
obtain  local  paper  of  a  proper  class  for  such 
investments. 

In  the  case  of  trustee  funds  or  other  sums 
of  money  that  have  to  be  kept  for  a  stated 
number  of  years  and  then  to  be  found  in  a 
liquid  form,  the  most  scientific  and  by  far  the 
most  satisfactory  medium  of  investment  is  the 
standard  railroad  or  municipal  bond.  A 
man  who  is  taking  care  of  a  fund  that  is  to 
mature  in,  say,  191 5,  and  to  be  in  cash  at  that 
date,  should  first  of  all  study  the  list  of 
standard  bonds  that  mature  in  that  year.  He 
will  probably  be  able  to  find  just  what  he 
wants,  with  the  date  of  maturity  fixed  only  a 
week  or  so  prior  to  the  date  at  which  he  will 
need  the  money.  He  can  then  make  his 
investment  and  keep  it  with  an  absolute 
certainty  that  market  fluctuations  will  not 
interfere  with  the  fund. 

If  stocks  or  very  long-term  bonds  are 
bought  with  such  a  fund,  the  buyer  relies 
upon  the  market  price  being  right  at  the  time 
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he  will  want  the  money.  This  is  a  very  long 
look  into  the  future;  and  no  man  can  afford 
to  back  his  judgment  to  this  extent  with  any 
money  but  his  own.  Of  course  if  a  man  has 
a  fund  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  he  is  en 
tirely  within  his  rights  in  buying  any  proper 
securities  with  that  fund  and  holding  them 
for  a  profit  or  for  revenue;  but,  as  the  time 
approaches  when  he  will  be  required  to  make 
his  accounting,  he  should  take  steps  to  see 
that  the  principal  of  his  fund  \\\\\  be  intact 
at  the  given  date.  .And  tljis  is  the  point  at 
which  he  will  properly  turn  to  the  bonds 
maturing  at  that  date. 

This  j)roblem  of  keeping  one's  money  at 
work  all  the  time  reached  a  very  acute  stage 
last  summer.  Many  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  capital,  which  in  the  busy  period 
of  a  year  before  had  been  used  by  business 
men  as  working  capital,  lay  idle  in  the  banks. 
The  banks,  being  agents  of  commerce  only, 
found  little  use  for  this  idle  money,  because 
aU  commerce  had  fallen  to  a  low  figure. 
Naturally  this  condition  led  to  an  "easy 
money  market"  in  Wall  Street,  because  Wall 
Street  was  almost  the  only  big  market  in  the 
country  that  really  could  use  the  money  at  all. 
The  Wall  Street  people  were  willing  to  pay 
about  I  per  cent,  or  2  per  cent,  for  the  money, 
and  it  came  to  Wall  Street  in  a  steady  stream. 

When  there  is  plenty  of  money,  the  stock 
market  is  inclined  to  boom.  That  was  the 
main  reason  why  this  market  came  up  to 
high  prices  before  the  rest  of  the  country  had 
begun  to  recover  from  the  panic.  It  is  also 
the  reason  why  prices  of  all  sorts  of  good 
investments  have  increased  so  greatly  over 
last  spring's  prices.  There  has  been  so  much 
idle  money  seeking  investment  that  the  demand 
for  good  investments  has  outrun  the  supply. 

A  question  that  a  great  many  people  ask 


about  investment  is  how  much  money  should 
be  kept  in  the  savings-bank.  No  general 
reply  can  be  given.  The  average  earner  of 
wages  should  keep  enough  in  the  bank  to  act  as 
a  safety-fund  to  meet  any  emergency  that  may 
arise,  and  he  should  consider  himself  at 
liberty  to  invest  the  rest.  The  sum  needed 
may  be  two  hundred  dollars  or  it  may  be 
one  thousand  dollars.  It  depends  on  a  lot 
of  personal  matters,  the  size  of  a  man's 
family,  its  general  health,  the  certainty  or 
uncertainty  of  a  man's  business  or  employ- 
ment, the  demands  of  boys  at  school,  and  all 
the  other  details  that  go  to  make  up  the  sum 
of  human  life.  In  any  event,  it  is  foolish  to 
invest  in  securities,  particularly  in  unsalable 
securities,  the  money  that  should  be  the 
working  capital  of  the  family.  This  mistake 
caused  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary  suffering 
and  privation  during  the  last  year  or  so  in 
New  England,  where  men  have  the  habit  of 
buying  small  blocks  of  copper  stocks  in  good 
times,  and  where  the  industrial  collapse  cut 
off  the  living  revenues  of  many  thousands  of 
people  in  1908.  As  it  chanced,  the  copper 
market  collapsed  with  the  industrial  collapse, 
and  these  investors  could  not  sell  out  their 
investments  except  at  great  losses. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  wise  man 
keeps  his  surplus  funds  steadily  at  work  for 
him;  but  he  does  not  tie  up  his  working 
capital  either  in  business  or  in  the  home.  A 
good  bank  from  which  he  may  withdraw  his 
funds  at  any  moment  is  the  right  place  for 
money  that  may  be  put  in  use  at  any  moment. 
This  would  seem  almost  an  axiom,  yet  thou- 
sands of  otherwise  shrewd  people  seem  to 
forget  it.  On  the  other  hand,  surplus  money 
that  is  not  going  to  be  needed  can  be  kept 
employed  more  profitably  and  with  equal 
safety  in  the  investment  market.    C.  M.  K. 


INSURANCE     FOR     TROPICAL     TRAVEL 
ERS  AND  ARMY  OFFICERS 


SEVERAL  subscribers  to  The  World's 
Work  have  written  to  the  Insurance 
Department  asking  what  difference 
African  or  other  tropical  journeys  would  make 
in    their    insurance,    and  whether    a  person 


intending  to  travel  or  reside  in  the  tropics  was 
insurable. 

A  person  who  holds  an  insurance  policy  can 
find  out  whether  tropical  residence  or  travel  will 
affect  his  insurance  by  the  simple  process  of 
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reading  the  provisions  of  the  policy;  for  it  is  a 
legal  contract  and,  like  all  other  contracts,  binds 
each  party  to  those  things  which  are  set  down 
in  it  and  nothing  more.  If  the  policy  makes 
no  provisions  about  travel  or  tropical  residence, 
the  holder  is  free  to  go  or  to  \i\e  wherever  he 
chooses. 

Some  policies,  however,  stipulate  that  the 
holder  notify  the  company  before  taking  any 
tropical  journey,  and  it  is  important  that  this 
stipulation  be  complied  with;  for  a  failure  to 
comply  with  it  may  invalidate  the  i)olicy,  and 
leave  the  policy-holder  uninsured  when  insur- 
ance is  most  valuable. 

The  question  for  those  who  have  not  policies 
is  not  so  simple,  for  all  the  companies  prefer  to 
insure  people  who  live  in  this  country  and  do 
not  travel  in  the  tropics.  For  example,  Mr. 
Messenger,  the  actuary  of  the  Travelers 
Company,  says: 

"By  recent  rulings  this  company  does  not 
issue  life  policies  to  permanent  residents  of 
Africa,  South  America,  or  Asia  —  as  we  have 
found  that  such  risks  vary  so  in  hazard  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  judge  of  their  character 
individually  and  the  company  does  not  get 
enough  of  them  to  bring  them  under  the  law 
of  average.  In  addition  to  this,  in  the  great 
majority  of  such  cases  we  have  not  satisfactory 
facilities  for  obtaining  a  reliable  medical 
examination,  and  we  have  not  the  proper 
l)rovisions  for  collecting  the  premiums.  In 
regard  to  applicants  going  to  these  places 
temporarily  we  consider  each  case  on  its 
individual  merits  and  no  general  rule  can  be 
made." 

The  following  companies  and  several  others 
refuse  to  issue  insurance  to  individuals  who  in- 
tend going  to  the  tropics,  except,  as  the  secre- 
tary of  one  company  wrote,  "after  their  return." 

The  ^tna  of   Hartford. 

The   Phoenix   of  Hartford. 

The  National  Life  of  Vermont  of  Montpelier. 

The  Massachusetts  Mutual  of  Springfield. 

The  Provident  Life  and  Trust  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Metropolitan  of  New  York. 

The  Mutual  Benefit  of  Newark. 

The  Connecticut  General  and  the  Mutual 
of  New  York  prefer  not  to  insure  those  who 
they  know  arc  going  to  the  tropics,  but,  if  the 
journey  is  to  be  short  and  the  other  circum- 
stances of  the  case  are  favorable,  they  have 
made  exceptions  to  this  rule.  The  New  York 
Life,  on  the  other  hand,  issues  policies  to  resi- 
dents all    over    the    world.      The    premiums 


vary  in  different  countries,  chiefly  in  relation 
to  the  climate.  For  a  whole-life  poHcy  for  a 
man  35  years  old,  they  are  as  follows  in  the 
different    geographical    divisions: 

Northern        Russian         Semi-Tropical  Tropical 

$28.11  $32.00  $34.13  $40.14 

If  the  policy-holder  is  going  to  travel  merely, 
the  company  will  issue  a  policy  at  the  rate  for 
the  country  to  which  he  is  going,  but  contain- 
ing a  clause  guaranteeing  its  reduction  upon 
his  return. 

The  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  on  account 
of  the  dangers  of  their  trade,  are  discriminated 
against  by  most  of  the  companies  which  insure 
them  at  all,  and  most  of  the  companies  decline 
to  take  them  under  any  consideration.  There 
are  several  companies,  however,  which  do 
insure  officers  under  various  special  re- 
strictions. 

The  Penn  Mutual  is  the  only  large  company 
of  which  we  know  that  insures  officers  without 
restrictions  or  the  requirement  of  extra  pre- 
miums. The  .^tna  insures  officers  in  the  army 
and  navy  for  the  same  premium  that  is  charged 
to  those  in  other  occupations,  with  the  pro- 
vision that  in  the  event  of  service  in  actual 
warfare  an  extra  premium,  not  to  exceed  two 
per  cent,  of  the  sum  insured,  shall  be  charged 
annually. 

The  Metropolitan  insures  army  and  navy 
officers  under  its  sub-standard  policy  on  which 
the  premiums  are  higher  than  those  on  the 
ordinary  policies  for  the  same  age.  The 
Phoenix  Mutual  insures  them  on  its  ordinary 
policies  but  adds  seven  years  to  their  age. 
For  a  man  thirty-five  years  old,  this  addition 
of  seven  years  would  amount  to  extra  charges 
approximately  as  follows: 

Ordinary  Life  Policy $7.00 

Twenty-payment  Life  Policy  ....  $6.00 
Ten-payment  Life  Policy $9.00 

The  New  York  Life  adds  eight  years  to  the 
age  of  army  officers,  and  six  years  to  the  age 
of  officers  of  the  navy. 

The  Travelers  Company  has  a  fixed  extra 
rate  which  applies  to  all  ages,  but  they  will  not 
issue  a  policy  to  an  officer  whose  duties  are  in 
Panama.     These  extra  rates  are  as  follows: 

Ordinary  Life  Policy  (not  to  exceed)    .     .     $3.00 

Twenty-payment  Life  Policy 3.00 

Twenty-year  distribution  policy   .     .     .     .       1.50 

The  accident  insurance  companies  likewise 
consider  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  as 
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hazardous  risks.  In  the  classitications  of 
occupations  approved  by  the  International 
Association  of  Accident  Insurance  Under- 
writers, the  officers  of  the  army  when  in  field 
service  or  in  war,  and  the  officers  of  the  navy 
at  sea.  are  uninsurable. 

An  army  or  naval  officer,  with  office  duties 
or  inspection  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  as  they  existed  in  iSgy,  and  in  times  of 
peace,  is  considered  an  "ordinary"  risk,  which 


means  that  a  policy  which  would  cost  a  banker 
or  traveling  salesman  $5  a  year  will  cost  him 
$7.50. 

A  naval  officer  on  shore  duty  or  with  leave 
or  an  army  officer  in  barracks  in  the  United 
States  proper  is  considered  a  "preferred"  risk, 
and  his  rate  is  $5  a  thousand.  An  army  officer 
not  serving  with  the  troops  is  considered  the 
very  best  kind  of  a  risk,  and  his  rate  is  $4  a 
thousand. 


A  REPORT  TO  THE  STOCKHOLDERS   OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

THE  RESULT.S  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CONSERVATION  COM- 
MISSION -  HOW  WE  HAVE  TREATED  OUR  LANDS,  WATERS,  AND 
FORESTS- WHAT  WE  HAVE  LEFT  -  EXPERIENCES  OF  OTHER  NATIONS 

BY 

ARTHUR   W.  PAGE 


NATIONS  as  well  as  individuals  must 
lie  in  the  beds  that  they  make.  They 
must  live  on  the  land  that  they  inherit, 
and  how  they  live  depends  upon  how  they 
treat  the  land. 

The  countless  ruins  of  Palestine,  the  stony 
hills  and  deserted  valleys,  are  the  result  of 
maltreatment  of  the  land  that  once  "flowed 
with  milk  and  honey."  Mesopotamia,  one  of 
the  most  sterile  countries  in  the  East,  was  once 
a  forested  and  fertile  land,  and  the  Euphrates 
River  is  now  swallowed  up  in  the  desert. 
Greece  shows  a  similar  decadence.  Sicily, 
which,  when  covered  with  forests,  was  the 
granary  of  Rome,  is  now  entirely  deforested,  and 
even  when  undisturbed  by  earthquakes  is  but 
a  poor  agricultural  country.  There  arc  j^arts 
of  Denmark,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Austria 
which  in  modern  times  have  become  valueless 
through  deforestation. 

The  \'isigoths  who  invaded  northern  Africa 
misused  the  country  that  they  had  conquered, 
and  it  is  now  a  desert.  The  Chinese  have 
ruined  great  parts  of  their  empire,  and  they  are 
fast  becoming  waste  places  in  which  no  man 
can  live.  The  Irish  did  not  take  good  care  of 
their  inheritance,  and  they  were  forced  to 
emigrate  by  the  tens  of  thousands,  for  the  land 
which  they  have  maltreated  will  no  longer 
support    them  all. 


The  people  of  the  United  States,  who  received 
in  land,  water,  forests,  and  minerals  an  inherit- 
ance such  as  no  other  people  ever  received,  have 
heedlessly  despoiled  it  for  three  hundred  years, 
each  generation  taking  from  the  land  all  the 
profit  that  it  could,  regardless  of  the  condition 
in  which  the  country  was  left.  Our  natural 
resources  make  up  the  plant  of  the  great 
industrial  concern  in  which  we  all  work.  And, 
as  other  manufacturers  have  learned,  if  we  do 
not  keep  the  plant  efficient,  if  we  do  not  con- 
stantly increase  its  efficiency,  we  shall  find  our- 
selves, as  the  Irish  find  themselves,  in  possession 
of  a  country  so  depleted  that  it  will  no  longer 
support  the  natural  increase  of  population. 

The  first  great  step  toward  the  efficient  main- 
tenance of  our  country  has  been  taken.  The 
National  Conservation  Commission  has  made 
an  inventory  of  our  natural  resources.  For 
the  first  time  in  three  hundred  years,  we  know 
where  we  stand.  The  inventory  shows  two 
things: 

(i)  That  we  have  been  but  poor  stewards 
of  our  property,  pursuing  a  penny-wise,  pound- 
foolish  policy  of  declaring  the  largest  possible 
dividends  every  year  and  devoting  little  or 
nothing  to  the  maintenance  of  the  property 
itself,  and  that  under  this  policy  our  property 
has  diminished. 

(2)  That,   in   our  haphazard  development, 
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we  have  not  appreciated  the  value  of  our 
property  nor  its  possibih'ties  of  productiveness 
when  properly  used. 

Since  the  settlement  at  Jamestown,  it  has 
been  the  practice,  as  every  new  farming  territory 
was  opened,  to  get  the  maximum  yield  from 
the  soil  with  the  minimum  outlay  of  expense 
and  labor.  When  the  agricultural  frontier  was 
the  eastern  plateau  of  the  Appalachians,  the 
agricultural  pioneers  tilled  one  field  until  it 
showed  signs  of  deterioration  and  then  cleared 
a  new  one.  Nothing  was  done  to  maintain  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  Oklahoma  is  a  new 
agricultural  field  now.  And  at  present,  in 
that  state,  36  per  cent,  of  the  farm  land  has 
already  suffered  a  diminution  of  fertility.  In 
other  comparatively  new  farming  states,  such  as 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Texas, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and 
California,  the  same  is  true,  though  to  a  less 
extent.  In  many  of  the  older  states,  where  the 
soil  is  particularly  susceptible  to  erosion,  and 
where  the  methods  of  cultivation  are  bad, 
the  percentage  of  the  farmed  area  which  is 
diminishing  in  fertility  is  also  high.  In 
Louisiana,  it  is  32  per  cent.;  in  Arkansas,  28 
per  cent.;  in  Kentucky,  19  per  cent.;  in 
Georgia,  17  per  cent.;  and  in  West  Virginia, 
16  per  cent.  But  in  those  states  which  practise 
better  methods,  the  farms  show  little  diminu- 
tion of  fertility.  In  Indiana,  for  example,  but 
9  per  cent,  of  the  farms  report  a  loss  of  fertility. 
In  Pennsylvania,  the  percentage  is  3.6;  in 
Minnesota,  i;  in  North  Carolina,  4.6;  in  Vir- 
ginia, 5.5;    and  in  New  York  4.5. 

These  are  the  figures  which  show  both  the 
waste  and  an  awakening  to  better  methods. 
The  necessity  for  the  better  methods  is  plain. 

At  present,  two-tenths  of  the  United  States  is 
under  cultivation.  Another  three-tenths  can 
be  cultivated.  The  rest,  on  account  of  the 
ruggedness,  the  altitude,  or  the  aridity  of  the 
country,  cannot  be  farmed.  If  the  population 
of  the  United  States  continues  to  grow  as  it  has 
grown  in  the  past,  it  will  have  trebled  before 
the  end  of  the  present  century.  As  we  farm 
now,  there  is  not  enough  land  in  the  United 
States  to  feed  such  a  population.  The  inven- 
tory makes  it  plain,  therefore,  that  our  methods 
of  tilling  the  soil  must  change.  Economic 
necessity  is  now  to  some  extent  forcing  such  a 
change. 

But  to  wait  for  economic  necessity  to  force 
the  improvement  in  methods  that  alone  will 
maintain    the  productiveness  of  the  country 


A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  AREA  OF  NEW  JERSEY  AND  OF 
OUR  ANNUAL  SOIL  LOSS 
The  large  black  square  represents  the  area  of  the  state  and  the 
smaller  square  the  silt  equivalant  to  nine  hundred  square  miles  of  soil 
one  foot   deep  which  our  rivers  wash  into  the  sea  each  year 


will  be  to  court  ruin;  for  economic  necessity 
does  not  act  fast  enough.  The  laws  of  eco- 
nomics are  operative  in  Ireland  and  in  China, 
as  they  are  here,  but  they  have  not  saved  these 
countries. 

We  have  not  waited  in  every  case  to  be 
prodded  by  necessity.  During  the  twelve  years 
in  which  Mr.  James  Wilson  has  been  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  that  Department  has  become 
the  greatest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  spends 
fifteen  million  dollars  a  year  and  it  is  estimated 
that  it  has  helped  to  increase  the  earnings  of  the 
farmers  by  three  hundred  million  dollars  a  year. 
It  has  shown  the  cotton  farmers  in  the  South 
how  to  check  the  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil  by 
early  planting.  It  has  introduced  Durham 
wheat  in  the  Northwest,  and  it  has  done 
many  other  things. 


A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  AREA  OF  NEW  JERSEY  AND  OF 
OUR  SWAMP  AND  OVERFLOWED  LANDS 
The  small  black  square  represents  the  area  of  the  state  and  the  large 
black  square  approximately  the  area  of  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  in 
the  United  States.  The  cost  of  reclaiming  these  varies  greatly,  but  in 
almoet  all  localities  reclaiming  is  profitable 
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And  the  teaching  of  the  Department  may  be 
expected  to  be  increasingly  valuable  in  impress- 
ing upon  the  farmers  the  wisdom  of  maintain- 
ing and  improving  the  fertility  of  their  land. 
The  President's  Commission  on  Country  Life, 
which  has  investigated  the  conditions  under 
which  the  men  live  who  have  this  great  task 
before  them,  gives  an  impetus  to  better  organi- 
zation for  these  same  great  ends. 

As  we  have  thoughtlessly  taken  for  granted 
that  the  earth  would  never  rebel  under  bad 
treatment,  we  have  also  considered  the  waters 


present  use  of  them;  and  has  shown  their 
possibilities  if  used  with  wisdom;  or,  at  least, 
the  Commission  has  pointed  out  the  beginnings 
of  their  possibilities  of  development;  for  the 
imaginations  of  men,  in  a  generation  untrained 
to  look  upon  the  earth  and  the  waters  as  the 
servants  of  mankind,  cannot  grasp  the  full 
possibilities  of  the  natural  assets  of  the  United 
States. 

About  two  hundred  and  fifteen  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  rain  falls  on  the  United  States  every 
year.      A    little    more    than    half    of   this    is 


THE   PUBLIC   FOREST   LANDS    LN   THE   UNITED    STATES 

Covering  about  one-fourth  of  the   remaining    timber   of    the  country.     Forestry  is  practised  on  70  per  cent,  of  the 

pubUc  forests  and  on  about   i   per  cent,  of  those  in  private  ownership 


as  a  permanent  and  non-destructible  asset. 
Men  settled  along  the  streams  because  the 
vallev  lands  were  the  most  fertile;  others 
bought  waterfalls  to  generate  power,  and  still 
others  put  boats  on  the  rivers  to  carry  freight; 
and  all  with  the  idea  that  year  after  year  the 
streams  and  rivers  would  remain  constant  as  the 
air  they  breathed.  Water  was  common,  cheap, 
and  was  held  in  little  esteem.  Only  in  the  West, 
where  rains  are  infrequent,  did  the  people 
realize  its  value. 

But,  henceforth,  there  will  be  less  ignorance, 
for  the  Conservation  Commission  has  taken 
stock  of    our    waters;     has    investigated    the 


evaporated.  About  a  third  flows  down  the 
rivers  into  the  sea,  and  the  rest  is  either  used  or 
absorbed.  It  is  this  remainder  that  is  con- 
sumed in  plant-growth  or  other  chemical 
combinations,  or  else  permeates  the  deeper 
strata  and  flows  subterraneously  into  the  sea. 
Such  is  the  supply  that  we  have.  W^hat  do 
we  do  with  it  ?  We  receive  a  reasonable  bene- 
fit from  that  which  evaporates.  Of  the  third 
that  flows  into  the  sea,  less  than  i  per  cent,  is 
restrained  and  used  for  municipal  or  community 
purposes.  In  the  arid  regions,  about  lo  per 
cent,  is  used  for  irrigation.  Perhaps  5  per 
cent,  is  now  used  for  navigation,  and  5  per  cent. 
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for  the  generation  of  power  —  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  water  used  for  power  and 
navigation  is  often  the  same.  More  than  85 
per  cent,  of  the  surface  water  that  flows  to  the 
sea  is  unused. 

That  it  is  not  taken  care  of  does  not  mean 
that  it  is  held  in  reserve  for  future  generations, 
for  a  river  that  is  neglected  becomes  as  wild 
and  vicious  as  an  unbroken  western  horse. 

One  small,  neglected  stream  has  been  found 
by  actual  measurement  to  wash  enough  soil 
from  its  hills  to  deposit  silt  equal  to  one  and  a 
half  tons  per  acre  of  its  watershed  in  a  year. 
The  quantity  of  silt  deposited  every  year  by  all 
the  streams  in  the  United  States  would  cover  a 
territory  nine  hundred  miles  square  a  foot  deep, 
and  how  large  a  territory  that  is  is  best  seen  by 
the  accompanying  diagram  which  compares 
such  a  territory  with  New  Jersey.  Our  rivers 
have  washed  seven  hundred  and  eighty-three 
million  tons  of  the  best  soil  of  the  United  States 
from  the  upland  farms  and  carried  it  into  the 
rivers  where  it  has  formed  bars,  impeded  navi- 
gation, and  finally  lodged  in  the  great 
harbors.  The  Government  has  already  spent 
$552,943,025  for  river  and  harbor  improvement. 
The  Commission  estimates  that  soil  erosion 
reduces  farm  production  from  10  to  20  per 
cent.;  that  the  annual  loss  to  the  farms  alone  is 
five  hundred  million  dollars.  The  direct 
damage  from  floods  has  increased  from  forty- 
five  million  dollars  in  1900,  to  two  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  million  dollars  in  1907.  This 
cannot  be  taken  as  an  accurate  gauge  of  the 
increasing  destructiveness,  for  the  seasons  vary; 
but  it  is  true  that  the  flood- destruction  is 
increasing. 

The  indirect  loss  through  depreciation 
of  property  is  probably  greater  than  this, 
and  the  largest  item  of  loss  is  that  arising  from 
the  impediment  of  navigation  and  terminal 
transfers.  To  the  merchants  and  to  the  com- 
mon carriers  along  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
from  Cincinnati  to  New  Orleans  no  statistical 
proof  of  this  loss  is  needed.  Their  balance- 
sheets  are  demonstration  enough. 

This  condition  has  come  about  through 
ignorance.  We  have  not  understood  the  nature 
of  the  thing  we  dealt  with.  We  have  boasted 
of  our  great  rivers,  but  always  considered  them 
as  a  natural  incident  and  providential  blessing. 
We  have  believed  too  literally  the  poetical 
autobiography  of  a  stream  which  says  that 
"Men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  forever." 


And  when  the  floods  brought  ruin,  destruc- 
tion, and  sudden  death,  we  have  tried  to  better 
the  physical  health  of  the  country  by  remedies 
in  the  shape  of  dikes,  levees,  dams,  locks, 
dredging,  etc.  We  have  spent  five  hundred 
million  dollars  on  these  remedies;  and,  in  spite 
of  it  all,  the  rivers  and  harbors  are  not  as  good 
as  they  were  before.  We  shall  have  to  continue 
these  remedies  indefinitely;  but  it  is  also  true 
that,  unless  we  begin  preventive  methods,  the 
remedies  will  continue  to  prove  less  and  less 
effective. 

The  great  preventive  against  the  deteriorat- 
ing usefulness  of  our  rivers  is  the  protection  of 
the  forests  on  their  watersheds,  and  by  protec- 
tion is  not  meant  the  withdrawing  of  the  forests 
from  use,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  use  of  them 
in  such  a  way  that  they  will  furnish  more  wood  to 
the  present  generation,  hold  back  the  rains 
better  than  they  are  now  doing,  and  stiU  be 
left  in  a  condition  to  do  both  services  even 
better  for  the  next  generation. 

The  forest  floor,  when  it  rains,  becomes 
saturated  like  a  great  blanket  and  holds  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  water  than  the  harder,  less 
porous  soil  of  the  open.  The  forested  lands  of 
this  country  will  hold  more  than  half  their  dry 
weight  in  water,  or  approximately  six  inches  of 
water  for  every  foot  of  soil.  This,  and  the 
breaking  up  of  the  soil  by  roots,  makes  it  more 
effective  than  any  other  cover  for  allowing  the 
rainfall  to  penetrate  to  the  underground 
reservoirs  from  which  the  constant  flow  of  the 
streams  and  springs  is  maintained.  And  the 
constant  flow  is  all  that  is  useful  to  man. 

When  the  forest  is  cleared  and  the  surface 
hardened  by  the  sun,  the  water,  instead  of 
penetrating  to  the  underground  reservoirs, 
flows  off  as  it  falls,  to  feed  the  floods  which  are 
almost  entirely  destructive.  The  records  of  the 
floods  on  the  Ohio,  the  Monongahela,  the 
Alleghany,  the  Cumberland,  the  Alabama,  the 
Savannah,  and  many  other  rivers,  during  the 
period  in  which  their  watersheds  were  being 
partially  deforested,  show  an  increasing  fre- 
quency and  duration.  Not  only  has  it  been 
demonstrated  that  to  cut  the  trees  from  a 
forested  region  will  increase  floods,  but  those 
who  made  the  investigation  of  the  forest 
conditions  for  the  national  inventor}'  found  a 
case  in  which  the  planting  of  trees  in  a  naturally 
treeless  country  had  improved  the  regularity 
of  flow  of  the  river  which  drained  it.  The 
principal  watershed  of  the  Red  River  lies  in 
the  prairies  of  western  Texas  and  of  Oklahoma. 
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During  the  last  sixteen  years,  large  tracts  in  this 
territory  have  been  cultivated  (which  also, 
though  to  a  less  extent  than  a  forest  growth,  lets 
the  rainfall  into  the  underground  reservoirs), 
groves  have  been  planted,  and  fires  checked. 
All  these  things  have  made  the  soil  capable  of 
absorbing  and  storing  more  water.  The  result 
has  been  that,  in  spite  of  a  slight  increase  in  the 
rainfall,  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in 
the  frequency  and  violence  of  the  floods. 

The  forests  that  protect  the  watersheds  and 
those  that  supply  the  people  with  wood  are  so 
nearly  identical  that  it  is  inadvisable  to  try  to 
separate  them  in  taking  stock  of  our  forest  assets. 

The  inventory  shows  what  forests  we  had, 
what  we  have  now,  and  what,  under  proper 
care,  we  may  have  for  the  future.  The  forests 
primeval  of  which  our  poets  are  so  fond  of 
writing  held  timber  in  greater  amount  and 
variety  than  those  upon  any  other  area  of 
similar  size  in  the  world.  In  the  five  great 
forest  regions,  the  Northern,  the  Southern, 
the  Central,  the  Rocky  Mountain,  and  the 
Pacific,  there  were  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
million  acres  —  nearly  one  half  of  the  total 
area  of  the  United  States. 
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THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  CUT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

OF  DIFFERENT  STATES  IN  1880  AND  IN  1907 

It  shows  plainly  the  exhaustion  of  the  forests  of  Michigan,  Pennsyl 

vania,  Wisconsin,  and  New  York 


REMAIN 
AND  FOREST  REGIONS 


The  Unshaded  Areas  are  Treeless 
Except  Along  the  Streams 
(The  scale  does  not  permit  showino 
small  isolated  tracts)  J 


THE   EXTENT   OF  THE   PRIMEVAL   FORESTS   AND   OF  WHAT   IS   LEFT 

About  eight   hundred   and   fifty    million  acres,  or  all  but  the  white  parts   of  the   map,  were   once    forested.     The 

portions  in  heavy  blaclc  represents  the  virgin  timber  that  is  left 
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We  have  left  five  hundred  and  fifty  miUion 
acres  of  forested  land,  though  much  of  this  has 
been  injured,  so  that  we  have  only  about  half  the 
timber  that  was  standing  when  Jamestown  was 
settled.  The  cheerful  and  ignorant  optimist 
may  find  consolation  in  the  fact  that  it  has 
taken  three  hundred  and  two  years  of  reckless 
use  and  destruction  to  demolish  less  than  half 
of  the  original  acreage.  The  enlightened 
pessimist  finds  his  joy  in  pointing  out  that  in 
our  early  eft'orts  to  exterminate  the  forests  we 
were  handicapped  by  our  relatively  insignificant 
numbers  and  modest  wants;  and  that  now, 
wlicn  v;e  number  ninctv  millions  and  more,  and 


1 


MHA  T  WE  HA  VE         WHA  T  WE  GROW       WHA  T  WE  USE 
OUR  TIMBER  SUPPLY  AND  ITS  DEPLETION 
The  large  tree  represents  the  amount  of  timber  that  we  have,  the 
second  tree  the  relative  amount  of  the  annual  growth,  and  the  third  tree 
the  relative  amount  of  annual  use. 

use  more  timber  per  capita  than  any  people  on 
earth,  we  should  be  able  by  only  reasonable 
carelessness  to  get  rid  of  the  remaining  timber 
in  less  than  another  century. 

The  real  facts  arc  serious  enough.  We  use 
260  feet  of  lumber  per  capita  every  year. 
Sweden,  the  most  prodigal  wood  ^onsumer  in 
Europe,  uses  125  feet  per  capita,  or  less  than 
half  as  much  as  we  do.  Not  counting  the  loss 
by  fire,  we  consume  three  and  a  half  times  as 
much  timber  as  the  yearly  growth  of  the  forests 
supplies.  We  use  40  cubic  feet  per  acre  for 
each  12  cubic  feet  produced,  and  260  cubic  feet 
per  capita  for  each  76  cubic  feet  produced. 
Not  only  this,  but  we  allow  enough  timber  to 
be  burned  t\ery  year  to  supply  the  demands  of 


a  quarter  of  our  people  or  the  demands  of 
one  hundred  million  Europeans,  The  forest- 
fire  loss  is  about  fifty  million  dollars  a  year. 
And  our  lumbering  methods,  though  rapid  and 
efficient  in  getting  the  lumber  from  the  forest 
to  the  consumer,  only  get  to  market  about 
three  hundred  and  twenty  feet  out  of  every 
one  thousand  feet  of  standing  timber. 

The  national  and  state  forests  are  a  fifth 
of  the  remaining  forested  area,  but  it  is  on  the 
average  less  valuable  that  the  other  four-fifths 
which  is  privately  held.  On  about  70  per  cent, 
of  the  public  forests,  forestry  is  practised,  and  on 
about  I  per  cent,  of  those  in  private  ownership, 
or  on  a  little  less  than  18  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  discouraging  balance- 
sheet  which  it  presents,  we  may  be  most  thank- 
ful for  the  national  inventory,  for  we  know 
where  we  stand;  and,  in  finding  out  our  condi 
tion,  we  have  found  also  some  methods  for 
bettering  it. 

Studies  made  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture show  that  the  Southern  forests  can  be 
effectively  patrolled  against  fire  for  two  cents 
an  acre  per  year,  the  Northern  forests  for  not 
more  than  four  cents  an  acre,  and  those  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  of  the  Pacific  Coast  for 
one  and  a  half  cents.  This  means  that  for  a 
cost  of  about  ten  million  dollars  a  year  all  the 
privately  owned  forests  in  the  United  States 
could  be  protected  against  fire,  and  that  most  of 
the  yearly  loss  of  fifty  million  dollars'  worth  of 
merchantable  timber  could  be  saved. 

The  United  States  contains  sixty-five  million 
acres  of  stripped  land  which  is  suitable  only  for 
growing  trees,  and  over  almost  all  this  territory 
tree  planting  would  be  profitable. 

There  are  many  ways,  too,  of  saving  the 
waste  in  our  timber  supplies  by  using  preserv- 
atives, by  using  substitutes,  by  better  turpen- 
tining, and  by  better  logging  methods. 

In  spite  of  our  prodigality,  the  facts  gathered 
for  the  national  inventory  show  that  by  reason- 
able thrift  we  can  produce  a  constant  supply 
of  timber  beyond  our  present  requirements, 
for  under  right  management  our  forests  can  be 
made  to  produce  four  times  as  much  timber  as 
they  produce  now.  A  cultivated  forest,  like 
a  cultivated  garden,  is  more  prolific  and  profit- 
able than  a  wild  one.  The  forests  of  Germany, 
all  of  which  are  rightly  handled,  yield  each 
year  46  cubic  feet  of  wood  per  acre;  while  our 
forests,  though  naturally  of  more  rapid  growth, 
because  of  neglect  and  maltreatment  yield  but 
12  feet  per  acre. 
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When  the  National  Government,  the  state 
governments,  and,  most  of  all,  the  people 
fully  realize  the  importance  of  the  right  use  of 
the  forests;  and  when  our  forests  are  produc- 
ing 50  cubic  feet  of  wood  per  acre  instead  of 
12,  and  arc  being  saved  from  fire  and  waste- 
ful logging  methods,  we  shall  have  timber 
enough  at  least  for  moderate  demands;  and  our 
streams  and  rivers  will  cease  from  destruction; 
and,  with  relatively  even  flow,  will  be  quiet  and 
efficient  servants  to  the  people. 

The    streams    of    the    United    States    now 


more  marked  as  the  headwaters  are  damaged. 
But,  if  they  are  maintained  as  they  are  now,  it  is 
estimated  that  thirty-seven  million  horse-power 
—  or  more  than  the  entire  mechanical  power 
now  in  use  in  the  United  States  —  can  be 
generated  by  water  cheaply  enough  to  compete 
with  steam-power.  And,  with  every  imj^rove- 
ment  in  the  regularity  of  the  flow  of  the 
rivers,  the  amount  available  will  increase. 
The  generation  of  power  is  one  of  the  great 
services  which  we  may  expect  our  waters 
to  perform  for  us  in  the  future.      The  other 


THE   RIVER    SYSTEMS    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES 

The  dark  lines  show  possible  navigation.     A  third  of  all  the  surface  water  flows  into  the  sea  from  the  Mississipjji. 

Properly  to  utilize  this  requires  a  comprehensive  plan  covering  the  country  from  the  Rockies  to  the  Appalachians 


generate  five  million  two  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  horse-power,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
between  75  and  90  per  cent,  of  the  water  in  them 
is  wasted  because  it  flows  off  in  unmanageable 
floods.  For  example,  the  Susquehanna  River 
at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  varies  in  discharge 
between  400  and  60,300  cubic  feet  per 
second.  A  power  plant  at  Binghamton  would 
have  to  waste  a  large  part  of  the  average  flow 
because  its  capacity  would  have  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  amount  of  water  available 
throughout  most  of  the  year.  In  varying 
degrees,  these  violent  fluctuations  in  volume 
occur  on  all  our  streams,  and  they  are  becoming 


is  to  serve  as  great  highways  for  slow-moving 
traffic. 

The  preliminary  report  of  the  Inland  Water- 
ways Commission  which  forms  part  of  the 
material  for  the  inventory  says: 

"Our  river  systems  are  better  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  than  those  of  any  other  country. 
In  extent,  distribution,  navigability,  and  ease 
of  use,  they  stand  first.  Yet  the  rivers  of  no 
other  civilized  country  are  so  poorly  developed, 
so  little  used,  or  play  so  small  a  part  in  the  indus- 
trial life  of  the  nadon  as  those  of  the  United 
States.  In  view  of  the  use  made  of  rivers  else- 
where, the  failure  to  use  our  own  is  astonishing, 
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and  no  thoughtful  man  can  believe  that  it  will 
last. 

"The  Commission  finds  that  it  was  unregulated 
railroad  competition  which  prevented  or  de- 
stroyed the  development  of  commerce  on  our 
inland  waterways.  The  Mississippi,  our 
greatest  natural  highway,  is  a  case  in  point. 
At  one  time  the  traffic  upon  it  was  without  a 
rival  in  any  country.  The  report  shows  that 
commerce  was  driven  from  the  Mississippi  by 
the  railroads.  While  production  was  limited 
the  railways,  with  their  convenient  terminals, 
gave  quicker  and  more  satisfactory  service  than 
the  waterways.  Later  they  prevented  the  restora- 
tion of  river  traffic  by  keeping  down  their  rates 
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THE  FLOW  OF  THE  DESCHUTES  RIVER,  OREGON 

Which  has  the  most  even  flow  of  any  river  in  this  country.     Almost 

its  whole  volume  is  available  all  the  year  round 

along  the  rivers,  recouping  themselves  by  higher 
charges  elsewhere.  They  also  acquired  water 
fronts  and  terminals  to  an  extent  which  made 
water  competition  impossible.  Throughout  the 
country  the  railways  have  secured  such  control 
of  canals  and  steamboat  lines  that  to-day  inland 
waterway  transportation  is  largely  in  their  hands. 
This  was  natural  and  doubtless  inevitable  under 
the  circumstances,  but  it  should  not  be  allowed 
to  continue  unless  under  careful  Government 
regulation. 

"Comparatively  little  inland  freight  is  carried 
by  boat  which  is  not  carried  a  part  of  its  journey 
by  rail  also.  As  the  report  shows,  the  successful 
development  and  use  of  our  interstate  waterways 
will  require  intelligent  regulation  of  the  relations 
between  rail  and  water  traffic.  When  this  is 
done  the  railways  and  waterways  will  assist  instead 
of  injuring  each  other.  Both  will  benefit,  but 
the  chief  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  people  in  general 
through  quicker  and  cheaper  transportation." 

When  the  railroads  were  using  every  means 
to  overcome  the  river  competition,  and  when  the 


rivers  themselves  were  becoming  less  and  less 
navigable,  there  was  little  hope  that  an  era 
of  cheap  water-transportation  would  come. 
But  these  conditions  have  changed,  or,  at  any 
rate,  are  beginning  to  change.  In  good  times, 
the  railroads  have  more  than  they  can  do,  and 
the  increase  in  traffic  is  likely  to  be  greater  than 
the  increase  in  railroad  facilities.  Such  men 
as  Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  the  builder  of  the  Great 
Northern,  and  Mr.  B.  F.  Yoakum,  head  of 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  say 
that,  without  help  from  adequate  water  trans- 
portation, the  railroads  will  not  be  able  to  per- 
form their  tasks.  When  there  is  traffic  for 
both,  the  railroads  will  no  longer  fight  the 
waterways. 

And  the  inland  waterways  will  be  changed 
and  made  navigable.  The  most  necessary 
improvements  demanded  are: 

(i)  A  deep  waterway  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Great  Lakes. 

(2)  A  deep  and  continuous  inner  passage 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  New  England 
to  Florida. 

(3)  The  improvement  of  the  Ohio  for  navi- 
gation, including  the  building  of  reservoirs  and 
the  protection  of  the  forests  along  the  head- 
waters. 

(4)  The  improvement  and  canalization  of 
the  Missouri  and  upper  Mississippi. 

(5)  An  inner  passage  from  Florida  to  the 
Rio  Grande. 

(6)  Improvements  in  the  Columbia  River 
and  Puget  Sound  and  in  the  San  Joaquin  and 
Sacramento  and  Feather  rivers  in  California. 

It  has  been  roughly  estimated  that  these 
improvements  would  cost  fifty  million  dollars 
a  year  for  ten  years. 

President-elect  Taft,  while  not  specifying 
these  particular  improvements,  has  said  that 
he  approves  of  an  issue  of  bonds  to  carry  out 
waterway  improvements. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  direct  benefits  of 
such  improvements  would  be: 

(i)  An  annual  saving  of  $250,000,000  in 
transportation 

(2)  .An  annual  saving  of  $150,000,000  in  flood 
damage. 

(3)  An  annual  saving  of  $75,000,000  through 
cheapened  power. 

(4)  -An  annual  saving  of  $1,000,000,000  from 
the  decrease  in  soil  erosion. 

In  the  mad  rush  of  development,  we  have 
called  a  halt  and  taken  stock.  We  have  found, 
as  the  late  Professor  Shaler  said,  that  "  Of  all 
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the  sinful  wasters  of  man's  inheritance  on  earth, 
and  all  arc  in  this  regard  sinners,  the  very 
worst  are  the  people  of  America."  When  he 
first  preached  the  wisdom  of  conservation, 
there  were  few  to  listen.  He  told  that  a  third 
of  the  waters  of  the  United  States  that  flow  into 
the  sea  pass  by  New  Orleans,  and  he  spoke  of 
the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  as  the  great 
servant  of  the  people  who  live  between  the 
Appalachian  Mountains  and  the  Rockies. 
Happily,  now,  the  men  who  have  similar 
imaginative  wisdom  can  be  found  at  the  head 
of  our  great  railroads  and  industrial  corpora- 
tions, in  charge  of  the  scientific  bureaus  of  the 
Government;  and,  more  important  even  than 
these  in  its  educational  efTect  upon  the  whole 
l)eople,  the  President  and  the  President-elect 
are  both  men  who  can  see  the  great  economic 
laws  which  govern  our  mastery  of  the  earth  and 
who  can  deal  with  problems  of  half  a  continent 
at  a  time. 

Mr.  James  J.  Hill  described  the  Governors' 
('onference  which  preceded  the  National  Con- 
servation Commission  as  "a directors'  meeting 


of  the  great  political  and  economic  corporation 
known  as  the  United  States  of  America."  The 
national  inventory  is  the  report  submitted  to  the 
eighty-seven  million  stockholders.  It  points 
the  way  to  an  era  of  increased  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  better  farming,  of  properly-cared-for 
forests  and  an  ever-increasing  wood  supply, 
of  rivers  of  constant  flow  which  have  ceased 
from  destruction  and  which  lend  themselves 
with  increasing  efficiency  to  the  development 
of  water-power  and  the  uses  of  transportation. 
These  things  are  necessary  if,  with  our  increas- 
ing population,  we  are  to  maintain  a  material 
prosperity  without  which  neither  the  Con- 
stitution nor  any  other  document  can  insure  us 
life,  liberty,  or  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  And 
we  have  a  better  opportunity  than  any  other 
people  to  become  the  first  civilized  nation  in 
all  history  to  so  conduct  its  affairs  that  the 
land  will  support  its  population  indefinitely. 

As  a  warning  against  the  wastefulness  of 
our  ways,  we  have  the  example  of  half  the 
nations  of  history  that  despoiled  their  land  and 
fell  into  decay. 
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FARMERS 

WHICH    WITH    BRUTALITY    AND    MURDER    FOUGHT   TO    DICTATE    PRICES    TO 
THE  GREAT  TOBACCO  COMPANIES —  THE  VIOLENCE    CAUSED    BY    IGNORANCE 

BY 

EDWARD   A.  JONAS 


THE  tobacco  question  has  as  many 
heads  as  the  Hydra,  and  they  are  all 
tenacious  of  life.  Night-riding  is 
but  one  phase,  though  it  is  the  most  significant, 
as  it  is  the  most  disquieting.  How  this  morbid 
outcropping  occurred  in  what  was  primarily 
an  economic  dilemma;  how  it  can  be  traced  to 
market  conditions  as  affected  by  the  operations 
of  a  great  trust;  how  the  natural  combativeness 
of  the  Kentuckian  played  upon  by  grafters  and 
politicians  impelled  this  defiance  of  restraint; 
how  allegiance  to  the  lawless  became  the  price 
of  a  quiet  life,  I  propose  briefly  to  indicate. 

Ever  since  the  formation  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Company,  in  1890,  the  mischief  has 
been  brewing.  Regardless  of  prices  obtained 
for  their  tobacco,  the  farmers  were  discontented 


and  suspicious.  They  could  not  contemplate 
in  peace  the  obliteration  of  the  dealer  and 
rehandler  who  had  hitherto  made  a  market. 
Convinced  that  they  were  being  fattened  for 
the  slaughter,  they  felt  that  a  good  year  was 
doled  out  to  them  from  time  to  time  that  they 
might  be  tempted  to  raise  a  dangerous  surplus 
the  next.  The  conviction  took  root  and  grew 
that,  in  its  own  good  time,  the  trust  would  grind 
them  to  pieces.  And  when,  finally,  competition 
virtually  ceased;  when  the  absorption  of  out- 
side manufacturing  concerns  left  their  buyers 
without  an  occupation;  when  speculators  and 
dealers  in  tobacco  found  their  position  endan- 
gered and  their  outlet  closed ;  when  an  English 
combination,  closely  modeled  on  its  American 
compeer,  all  but  monopolized  the  British  export 
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trade,  then  were  the  farmers  face  to  face  with 
an  economic  revolution.  Their  property  in 
tobacco  lands  lay  at  the  mercy  of  what  they 
had  come  to  regard  as  a  rapacious  corporation. 
Fair  compensation  for  their  labor,  a  living 
profit,  consideration  for  the  risks  of  seasons, 
reward  for  individual  skill  in  grading  and 
handling  ceased  to  have  weight.  There  was, 
in  effect,  one  buyer,  and  the  one  buyer  was  a 
non-resident,  careless  of  local  interests,  indif- 
ferent to  criticism,  able,  if  so  minded,  to 
starve  the  many  sellers  into  submission.  Sub- 
mission first,  and  then  revolt,  was  the  order 
of  things. 

In  one  part  of  Kentucky,  tobacco  raisers 
found  themselves  confronted  with  an  amazingly 
prosperous  corporation  wholly  American;  in 
another,  with  its  British  duplicate;  in  a  third, 
with  representatives  of  a  foreign  government, 
a  Regie,  so  called.  But  nowhere  was  there 
any  competitive  buying  between  these  pre- 
sumably conflicting  interests.  In  various  parts 
of  the  state,  attempts  have  been  made  to  prove 
before  grand  juries  the  relationship  believed  to 
exist  between  the  American  and  the  Imperial 
Tobacco  companies,  but  these  attempts,  pros- 
ecuted with  every  degree  of  diligence  and  at 
no  little  expense,  have  always  come  to  nothing. 
During  all  these  years  of  strain  and  tension  the 
public  was  of  one  mind.  It  was  plain  that  the 
trusts  had  overawed  the  farmers,  ruined  the 
rehandlers,  crippled  the  warehousemen,  and 
killed  independent  manufacturing.  The  pulpit, 
the  press,  the  platform  were  against  them. 
No  one  raised  a  voice  in  their  behalf.  They 
could  not  be  boycotted  because  they  had 
become  necessary,  and  conditions  were  not  as 
yet  ripe  for  the  unions  of  farmers,  which  have 
come  at  last  and  which,  with  all  the  courage  of 
desperation,  have  twice  within  twelve  months 
dictated  terms  to  the  tobacco  companies. 

There  existed,  therefore,  a  deep-seated  sense 
of  grievance  and  injury.  The  farmers,  led  to 
regard  themselves  as  the  victims  of  organized 
and  legalized  plunder,  grew  reckless  in  speech 
and  bitter  in  spirit.  Protests  were  futile,  the 
courts  no  longer  offered  hope  of  redress. 
Organized  opposition  was  the  last  resource. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  Kentucky 
tobacco  crop  exceeds  twenty-five  million  dollars 
a  year,  and  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  the 
vital  crop  of  the  state.  Out  of  Kentucky's 
119  counties,  it  is  raised  in  85,  and  in  many 
of  them  it  is  emphatically  the  staple  crop.  A 
large  army  of  laborers,  both  white  and  black. 


is  engaged  to  cut,  strip,  cure,  harvest,  and 
market  the  tobacco  leaf,  and  the  whole  com- 
munity, in  one  way  or  another,  is  concerned  in 
its  condition. 

At  last,  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  prices 
had  reached  a  level  which  made  impossible  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco  with  any  prospect  of 
profit.  The  tobacco  companies,  American  and 
British,  felt  safe  enough  to  be  indifferent  to 
anything  but  their  balance-sheets.  And  then 
the  trouble  began. 

At  first,  apparently,  there  was  no  thought  of 
anything  more  serious  than  creating  a  diversion 
and  stimulating  the  kind  of  warfare  that  is 
called  economic.  The  trusts  were  combina- 
tions, successful,  threatening,  dangerous.  The 
tobacco-raisers  would  become  a  combination, 
successful,  dominating,  but  peaceful  —  that 
was  the  idea.  The  farmer  felt  that  he  had  a 
double  advantage  in  his  own  patience  and  in  the 
fact  that  the  trusts  could  not  do  without  him. 
He  was  encouraged  by  the  active  and  sympa- 
thetic support  of  merchants,  bankers,  and  the 
public  generally,  all  in  some  degree  his  co- 
sufferers.  And  thus,  in  the  years  1903  and 
1904,  organizations  under  a  variety  of  names 
began  to  take  form,  all  permeated  with  the  one 
idea  —  to  control  the  planting,  to  restrict  the 
acreage,  to  reduce  the  supply;  and  thus, 
ultimately,  to  enhance  values  alike  for  existing 
stocks  and  for  crops  as  yet  unsown.  Member- 
ship at  first  was  voluntary.  But  before  long 
the  conviction  grew  general  that  non-member- 
ship would  be  dangerous. 

It  was  in  the  "Black  Patch"  district,  part 
Kentucky  and  part  Tennessee,  that  night- 
riding  had  its  birth.  The  district  was  already 
under  the  direction  of  one  or  more  associations 
of  farmers,  honestly  founded  for  defense  but 
unable  to  remain  so.  The  organization  fdt 
that  it  must  have  recruits  at  any  price,  under 
any  conditions,  and  to  that  end  it  was  not  long 
before  it  adopted  resolutions  excluding  non- 
association  farmers  from  all  the  comities  of 
daily  life.  Neighborly  courtesies  were  for- 
bidden; a  non-association  man  might  not  be 
helped  in  his  hog-killing  nor  ice  harvest  nor 
barn-raising.  Professional  men  and  mechanics 
were  urged  to  refuse  their  services  to  the  "  Hill 
Billies"  (the  cant  name  for  non-association 
farmers);  merchants  were  instructed  not  to 
sell  them  goods;  grocers  were  ordered  to  deny 
them  the  common  every-day  necessities. 
People  who  were  commonly  law-abiding,  quiet, 
peaceful,  courteous,  and   neighborly  went   to 
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all  lengths  in  their  campaign  for  membership. 
And  when  persuasion  of  this  character  failed, 
when  something  more  was  needed  than  the 
mere  denial  of  neighborliness,  recourse  was 
had  to  plant-bed  destruction.  If  an  indepen- 
dent farmer  had  the  temerity  —  and  it  was  rare 
—  to  take  his  chance  of  an  independent  living, 
his  plant-bed  was  sown  in  salt  or  in  grass  seed. 
Itinerant  threshers  were  forbidden  to  thresh 
his  grain;  and,  if  they  neglected  the  warning, 
dynamite  was  placed  in  their  machines  and 
proved  an  effective  pleader.  In  the  fall  and 
winter  months  the  unfortunate  "Hill  Billy" 
would  wake  up  to  find  a  bundle  of  switches 
attached  to  his  door,  together  with  notices 
warning  him  not  to  sell  to  independent  dealers, 
demanding  a  surrender  of  any  contracts  he 
might  have  made,  and  notifying  him,  under 
penalty  of  death,  to  learn  wisdom.  One  such 
notice  read  as  follows: 

W.  Hendrix  &  Smoot,  &  Mont  Daniels: 

You  all  will  please  put  your  tobacco  in  the 
association  and  stop  so  much  talk  against  it. 
And  stopp  now.  Don't  Delvir  what  you  sold 
alredy.  If  you  D  [hole  in  the  paper]  we  will 
WHIP  y  [hole]  sure. 
Dam  You 
and  oblige 

The  Kirksey  Night-Riders. 

Indiscriminate  whippings  and  shootings  at 
large  prevailed.  Finally  the  torch  was  resorted 
to.  The  first  prominent  example  occurred  at 
Trenton,  where  a  factory  valued  at  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  and  containing  little  or  no  tobacco 
was  destroyed,  involving  by  accident  the  ruin 
of  another  and  smaller  one.  Three  nights  later 
factories  at  Elk  ton  were  dynamited;  but,  as 
these  outbreaks  caused  only  a  languid  interest, 
a  demonstration  in  force  was  made  at  Princeton, 
the  county  seat  of  Caldwell  County,  where  a 
regular  invasion  involving  from  a  hundred 
to  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  assumed  spectacu- 
lar features.  The  marauders  were  mounted. 
They  had  their  spies  in  the  city  They  placed 
vedettes.  They  began  by  taking  possession  of 
telephone,  telegraph,  and  railroad  communica- 
tions and  by  cutting  wires.  When  everything 
was  in  their  hands,  they  destroyed  barns  con- 
taining a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  tobacco  and  disappeared.  This  exploit, 
which  has  resulted  in  a  number  of  unsettled 
suits  involving  the  liability  of  insurance  com- 
panies, and  which  may  yet  cost  the  county 
of  Caldwell  or  the  State  of  Kentucky  large 
damages,   set   the    pace.     On    the    night  of 


December  6,  1907,  the  people  of  Hopkins- 
ville  became  the  victims  of  an  outrage 
without  parallel.  Hopkinsville  is  a  city  of 
about  twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  solid, 
substantial,  and  self-respecting,  and  by  reason 
of  its  location  a  natural  centre  of  the  dark- 
tobacco  trade.  It  had  been  warned  and 
warned  again,  but  its  mayor,  Mr.  C.  M. 
Meacham,  had  not  hesitated  to  call  for  troops 
at  the  expense  of  the  city,  and  hitherto  his 
courage  and  his  foresight  had  prevailed.  The 
mere  display  of  sixteen  men  and  of  Major 
Bassett  had  interfered  with  a  scheduled  attack 
a  few  months  earlier.  This  time,  the  invaders 
played  in  luck.  Coming  from  four  different 
directions,  mounted,  masked,  and  armed,  they 
seized  the  telegraph  office,  the  telephone 
exchange,  the  headquarters  of  the  police,  the 
lire  department,  and  all  buildings  in  which 
city  affairs  were  administered.  Immunity 
being  secured,  they  destroyed  by  fire  one  large 
sales  warehouse,  which  contained  little  or  no 
tobacco,  and  a  well-equipped  factory  belonging 
to  the  agents  of  the  Italian  Government  which 
contained  tobacco  valued  at  fifteen  thousand 
dollars.  The  railroad  tracks  of  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville  Railroad  led  to  one  of  these 
doomed  factories,  and  a  train  crew,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  duty,  endeavored  to  save  tobacco 
hogsheads  within  reach.  The  crew  was  shot 
into  and  one  of  its  members  severely  injured. 
The  office  of  the  KentiLckian,  a -newspaper 
controlled  by  the  mayor,  was  wrecked,  and,  the 
appetite  for  deviltry  being  satiated,  the 
marauders  rode  off  to  the  open  country.  The 
city  was  aroused  but  powerless.  But  Major 
E.  B.  Bassett,  at  the  head  of  a  small  posse, 
followed  in  pursuit.  He  caught  up  with  the 
gang,  dragged  one  masked  man  from  his  buggy 
and  shot  into  a  bunch  of  others.  Two  secret 
funerals  resulted.  But  there  were  no  convic- 
tions. The  Night-Riders,  though  they  claim  to 
have  enrolled  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty 
thousand  men,  have  never  exceeded  from  eight 
to  nine  thousand.  Their  organization  is 
military,  they  are  commanded  by  captains  and 
lieutenants,  and  they  receive  their  orders  from 
a  general- in- chief,  understood  to  live  at  Cobb, 
near  Cerulean  Springs,  within  striking  distance 
of  the  centres  of  disturbance  in  Christian, 
Caldwell,  and  Trig  counties.  This  personage, 
ostensibly  engaged  in  the  peaceful  practice  of 
medicine,  could  have  been  apprehended  scores 
of  times,  but  it  would  never  have  been  possible 
to    secure   his   conviction.      Always    masked, 
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always  on  horseback,  maintaining  a  complete 
and  trustworthy  system  of  espionage,  the  main 
safeguard  of  the  Night- Riders  has  been  their 
immunity  before  the  courts.  They  find  places 
on  the  grand  juries  charged  to  investigate  their 
activities.  Their  emissaries  and  runners  can  at 
all  times  produce  oath -bound  members,  ready 
and  willing  to  prove  a  convenient  alibi.  Some 
notion  of  the  farcical  character  of  the  trials 
may  be  gathered  from  the  proceedings  in  a 
Tennessee  case.  A  general  store  had  been 
burned  in  Fredonia,  Montgomery  Co.,  "  as  an 
cxam[)le."  Certain  parties  were  arrested  and 
three  of  them  were  indicted.  The  attorney- 
general  prosecuted  vigorously,  but  the  evidence, 
though  convincing,  was  circumstantial,  and  a 
verdict  of  "  Not  guilty"  was  brought  in.  Tele- 
phone messages  and  runners  had  been  sent 
throughout  the  adjoining  territory,  and  a  great 
crowd  of  sympathizers  was  on  hand,  who 
audibly  took  part.  These  the  judge  compli- 
mented for  their  good  behavior!  Two  weeks 
later,  the  defendants  published  the  following 
card  in  the  leading  Clarksville  papers: 

Hickory  Point,  Tenn.,  R.R.  No.  2. 

We  take  the  present  opportunity  of  offering  our 
most  sincere  and  grateful  thanks  to  the  multitude 
of  noble  friends  who  so  heroically  stood  by  us  at 
Clarksville  in  our  trial,  where  was  won  the  com- 
pletest  and  most  overwhelming  victory  since  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  Friends,  if  ever  you  need  us, 
command  us. 

It  ill  becomes  brave  men  to  rejoice  over  a 
fallen  enemy.  Therefore  we  do  not  rejoice  at  their 
downfall,  but  truly  pity  them  and  pray  that  they 
may  repent  and  their  souls  be  saved. 

The  Night-Riders  attempt  to  parole  the 
few  among  their  members  that  have  been 
convicted.  They  control  newspapers  and 
find  in  many  politicians  their  very  humble 
servants.  Recently  their  "blood  oath"  be- 
came public  property. 

I,  A.  B.,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God  and 
these  witnesses,  do  solemnly  promise  and  swear 
to  become  a  member  of  this  order  and  do  solemnly 
promise  and  swear  that  I  will  never  reveal  or 
cause  to  be  revealed  the  secrets  of  this  order  by 
signs,  acts,  or  writings.  I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly 
promise  and  swear  that  I  will  obey  all  orders  that 
are  given  me  by  iheni  and  will  go  at  any  time 
they  may  call  upon  me  unless  I  or  my  family  are 
sick,  and  if  I  should  betray  this  order  in  any  way 
I  shall  have  to  submit  to  the  penalty  which  may 
be  put  upon  me  —  Which  is  Death.  To  all  of 
this  I  do  solemnly  promise  and  swear,  so  help 
me  God. 


Their  meetings  are  held  sometimes  in  the 
open,  sometimes  in  the  fields,  sometimes  in 
schoolhouses.  They  have  a  complete  system 
of  signals,  grips,  pass  words,  and  countersigns. 
For  the  most  part,  their  numbers  are  recruited 
from  the  ranks  of  the  small  farmers  and  tenants, 
men  of  strong  prejudices,  of  violent  passions, 
and  of  little  education.  They  are  resentful, 
narrow,  and  ignorant;  easily  swayed  and 
easily  led.  Under  normal  conditions,  they  are 
a  quiet,  peaceful,  and  courteous  people,  but 
under  the  despotism  of  a  fixed  idea  they  arc 
dangerous,  sullen,  and  brutal.  They  have 
nursed  their  injuries,  exaggerated  their  condi- 
tion, and  surrendered  their  judgm.ent  to 
unscrupulous  leaders.  As  a  rule,  listless  and  un- 
concerned, not  precisely  lazy,  and  yet  careless 
of  the  value  of  time,  they  have  commonly  been 
readier  to  talk  politics  than  to  work,  expecting 
from  the  soil  an  easy,  if  a  somewhat  scanty, 
livelihood.  They  have  become  the  prey  of 
reckless  and  selfish  politicians,  who,  while 
affecting  to  preach  moderation,  denounce  in 
impassioned  language  the  oppressions  of  the 
trust  and  the  disloyalty  of  the  independent 
farmer,  and  paint  a  glowing  picture  of  the 
purity,  patriotism,  and  intelligence  of  their 
hearers.  At  great  public  meetings,  attended 
by  Representatives  in  Congress,  by  all  the 
candidates  for  office,  orators  have  been  cheered, 
applauded,  and  approved,  who  spoke  after  the 
following  fashion ; 

I  want  to  say  that  before  I  would  hire  out  to 
the  Tobacco  Trust  and  aid  them  in  robbing  the 
poor  man,  the  poor  widow,  and  the  little  children, 
who  labored  in  the  hot  sun  of  July  and  .August 
and  who,  on  account  of  such  robbery,  were  forced 
into  the  icy  grasp  of  winter  ill-fed  and  half-clad, 
my  nature  would  have  to  be  so  changed  that  I 
would  rather  smell  the  sulphurous  smoke  of  a 
seething  hell  than  the  sweet  perfume  of  the  rose 
that  bloomed  in  an  eternal  Eden.  I  would  rather 
gaze  on  the  contorted  face  of  suffering  as  it  writhes 
on  the  burning  marl  of  hell  than  walk  by  still 
waters  amid  green  pastures,  and  feast  my  eyes  on 
the  radiant  faces  of  the  saints  in  their  eternal 
home. 

Whatever  may  have  impelled  those  who 
framed  the  constitutions  of  the  associated 
farmers,  it  was  soon  seen  that  their  real  danger 
lay,  not  in  the  trust,  but  in  the  independents, 
the  men  who  were  determined  to  exercise  their 
right  to  market  their  crop  as  and  when  it  suited 
them,  and  not  at  the  dictation  of  an  as.sociation. 
Just  what  connection  exists  between  the  various 
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tobacco  associations  and  the  bands  of  Night- 
Kiders  has  never  been  shown.  Officially,  their 
orbits  have  nothing  in  common.  \'iolence  is 
universally  deprecated  the  while  it  is  being 
turned  to  account.  Rut  this  much  is  certain: 
Where  farmers  refused  to  pool  their  tobacco 
with  one  association  or  another  they  have  been 
whipj)ed  unmercifully.  Where  they  persisted 
in  attempting  to  raise  a  crop,  in  defiance  of 
the  no-crop  edict,  their  plant-beds  have  been 
scraped,  their  bams  burned,  their  homes  shot 
into,  and  themselves  maltreated.  Adhesion 
to  the  associations  was  the  price  of  safety. 
While  Xight-Rider  activities,  culminating  in 
shooting  up  towns  and  dynamiting  big  ware- 
houses, have  attracted  most  attention,  the 
campaign  of  intimidation  waged  against  indi- 
viduals has  been  the  more  insidious  and  has 
done  the  most  harm.  It  has  created  and  fos- 
tered suspicion  and  distrust  among  neighbors. 
Many  know  who  belong  to  the  bands  yet  dare 
not  reveal  their  knowledge.  Thousands  of 
self-respecting  farmers  have  been  constrained 
for  their  own  protection  to  seek  homes  else- 
where. 

How  they  feel  under  such  conditions  may  be 
inferred  from  a  statement  of  Mr.  Charles  H. 
StoU  of  Lexington,  for  thirty  years  one  of 
Kentucky's  most  prominent  lawyers. 

I  mean  to  say  simply  that  a  State  where  law- 
lessness reigns  supreme  is  no  place  for  a  man  to 
rear  children.  Neither  is  it  a  place  where  he 
would  be  justified  in  advising  his  children  to 
raise  their  children.  I  doubt  if  Kentucky  will 
in  fifty  years  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  out- 
rages which  have  been  perpetrated  in  the  past 
year.  There  is  something  rotten  in  the  body  poli- 
tic here.  Many,  even,  of  the  good  women  of 
Kentucky  have  given  their  moral  aid  during 
the  last  twelve  months  to  barn-burners,  mur- 
derers, and  women-whippers.  Think  of  it!  Just 
think  of  it!  Good  women,  born  and  reared  in 
old  Kentucky,  giving  encouragement  to  devils 
who  tie  women  to  trees  and  lay  bare  their  backs 
and  raise  stripes  on  the  naked  skin,  simply  be- 
cause a  woman  has  the  courage  to  help  her  hus- 
band try  to  make  an  honest  living  for  her  children. 

I  have  told  how  that  Fayette  County,  the 
county  of  my  birth  and  the  home  of  my  father 
for  more  than  fifty  years,  where  all  of  my  children 
and  grandchildren  were  born,  was  the  largest 
tobacco-growing  county  in  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky; that  Kentucky  was  the  greatest  tobacco- 
growing  state  in  the  Union,  and  that  last  summer 
hundreds  of  men  and  women  wanted  to  raise 
tobacco  on  their  farms,  but  were  warned  that 
they   would   be   killed,    their   homes   and    barns 


burned,  and  their  crops  destroyed.  The  result 
was  only  two  men  had  the  courage  to  plant  to- 
bacco. They  were  my  son-in-law,  Halley  Lisle, 
and  his  cousin.  Dr.  Sam  Halley. 

Governor  Willson  states  that  property  values 
have  decreased  ten  million  dollars,  while  the 
singular  paralysis  of  courts  and  officials  and  the 
indifference  of    the  public  generally  make  a 
lamentable  stain  on  the  commonwealth  such  as 
years  of  peace  cannot  eradicate.     So  complete 
is  the  reign  of  terror,  so  sinister  the  influence 
of  the  long  campaign  of  abuse  and  intimidation, 
that  a  certain  degree  of  connivance  has  insen- 
sibly   grown    up    in    the    communities    most 
affected.     It  is  this,  more  than  anything  else, 
which   has  rendered  the  best  efforts  of  the 
Governor  null.     The  troops  that  he  has  sent, 
never  at  any  one  time  exceeding  three  hundred 
in    number,  have    found    themselves    in    the 
enemy's  country,  liable  to  be  ambushed,  certain 
to  be  misdirected,  no  less  certain  to  be  misrep- 
resented.    The  country  over  which  they  were 
scattered  is  rough  and  impenetrable.    The  men 
whom  they  were  in  search  of  were  mounted, 
while  they  at  first  were  on  foot.      Nevertheless 
they  have  never  once  been  attacked,  they  have 
ne\er  failed  to  restore  order,  and  their  own 
good    behavior  is  a  credit  to  the  state  and  to 
.  -Adjutant- General  Johnston.    Like  all  Southern 
states,  Kentucky  is  a  fanatic  believer  in  local 
self-government.      Her   citizens   resent   inter- 
ference from  the  Governor.     They  prefer  to 
rely  on  their  local  county  officials.     This  was 
primarily  the  reason  why  every  opportunity 
was  given  to  the  counties  to  redeem  their  repu^ 
tation  before  an  armed  force  was  ordered  to 
the   disturbed  country.     Many  officials  have 
responded  nobly,  but  it  was  early  found  that 
the  temper  of  the  people  was  such  as  to  render 
civil  process  a  farce  and  convictions  impossible. 
A  certain  Dr.  Champion  who  was  sentenced  for 
one  year  has  been  feted  ever  since,  and  many 
others,  whose  guilt  is  beyond  all  question,  are 
free  men  and  will  so  remain  until  the  mood  of 
the  people  changes.     At  Murray,  where  one  of 
a  band  confessed  and  was  willing  to  aid  the 
law,  it  was  thought  wise  to  muster  him  into  the 
service  that  he  might  be  the  better  protected 
from  the  vengeance  of  his  former  companions. 
Lately    the    American   Tobacco   Company 
and   the  tobacco  associations  have  come  to 
terms  —  to  the  farmers'   terms  —  and   about 
twenty  million  dollars  is  now  in  course  of  dis- 
tribution throughout  the  state.     The  credit  for 
this  is,  with  perfect  justice,  given  as  much  to 
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the  Night-Riders  as  to  the  pressure  of  economic 
necessity. 

So  far,  then,  the  Night-Riders  have 
triumphed.  Even  as,  in  October  and  Decem- 
ber, 1907,  sales  were  precipitated  in  the  Green 
River  and  the  Stemming  districts  by  so-called 
"armies  of  peaceful  invasion"  at  Owensboro 
and  Henderson,  so,  in  1908,  they  brought  about 
the  sale  of  the  stored-up  Burley  tobacco  by 
securing  abstention  from  planting  and  thus 
producing  an  artificial  famine.  In  the  one 
instance,  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company  capit- 
ulated; in  the  other,  the  American  Company. 
In  both  cases  the  forces  of  law  and  order  were 
defied  and  set  at  naught. 

In  the  long  run,  the  good  sense  of  the  people 
of  Kentucky  can  be  trusted.  Already  a  notable 
change  of  sentiment  is  evident.  At  Hickman, 
for  example,  where  the  presence  of  the  troops 


had  been  sternly  resented,  the  order  for  their 
withdrawal  evoked  a  protest  to  the  Governor 
signed  by  every  business  man  in  the  place. 
But,  for  the  present,  good  government  has 
become  a  trial  of  strength  between  two  factions. 
The  strain  of  events  has  proven  too  great  for 
party  allegiance.  The  people  are  taking  an 
independent  line.  Traditionally  Democratic, 
they  falter  in  their  faith.  Mr.  Augustus  E. 
Willson,  a  Republican,  was  elected  Governor 
of  Kentucky  because  of  his  outspoken  denuncia- 
tion of  the  lawless  and  his  pledge  to  exhaust  the 
power  of  the  State  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos. 
He  was  elected  by  Democrats. 

The  lawless  are  the  ignorant.  And  a  state 
which,  so  far  as  its  white  population  is  con- 
cerned, ranks  for  illiteracy  next  after  Louisiana 
and  North  Carolina  may  find  in  that  pregnant 
fact  some  explanation  of  its  troubles. 
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EARLY    BUSINESS    EXPERIENCES 

THE  so-called  betterment  work  touched 
upon  in  the  last  two  chapters  had  a 
great  influence  on  my  life,  and  I  refer 
to  it  again  because  I  wish  to  urge  in  this  con- 
nection the  great  importance  of  a  father's 
keeping  in  close  touch  with  his  children,  taking 
into  his  confidence  the  girls  as  well  as  the  boys, 
who  in  this  way  learn  by  seeing  and  doing, 
and  have  their  part  in  the  family  responsibilities. 
As  my  father  taught  me,  so  I  have  tried  to  teach 
my  children.  For  years  it  was  our  custom 
to  read  at  the  table  the  letters  we  received 
affecting  the  various  benevolences  with  which 
we  had  to  do,  studying  the  requests  made  for 
worthy  purposes,  and  following  the  history 
and  reports  of  institutions  and  philanthropic 
cases  in  which  we  were  interested. 


To  my  father  I  owe  a  great  debt  in  that  he 
himself  trained  me  to  practical  ways.  He 
was  engaged  in  different  enterprises;  he  used 
to  tell  me  about  these  things,  explaining  their 
significance;  and  he  taught  me  the  principles 
and  methods  of  business.  From  early  boy- 
hood I  kept  a  little  book  which  I  remember 
I  called  Ledger  A  —  and  this  little  volume  is 
still  preserved  —  containing  my  receipts  and 
expenditures  as  well  as  an  account  of  the 
small  sums  that  I  was  taught  to  give  away 
regularly. 

Naturally,  people  of  modest  means  lead  a 
closer  family  life  than  those  who  have  plenty  of 
servants  to  do  everything  for  them.  I  count  it 
a  blessing  that  I  was  of  the  former  class.  When 
I  was  seven  or  eight  years  old  I  engaged  in  my 
first  business   enterprise  with   the   assistance 
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of  my  mother.  I  owned  some  turkeys,  and 
she  presented  me  with  the  curds  from  the  milk 
to  feed  them.  I  took  care  of  the  birds  myself, 
and  sold  them  all  in  business-like  fashion. 
My  receipts  were  all  profit,  as  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  expense  account,  and  my  records 
were  kept  as  carefully  as  I  knew  how. 

We  thoroughly  enjoyed  this  little  business 
affair,  and  I  can  still  close  my  eyes,  and  dis- 
tinctly see  the  gentle  and  dignified  birds  walk- 
ing quietly  along  the  brook  and  through  the 
woods,  cautiously  stealing  the  way  to  their 
nests.    To  this  day,  I  enjoy  the  sight  of  a  tlock 


the  temptation  to  go  skating  in  the  moonlight, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  had  been 
expressly  forbidden  to  skate  at  night.  Almost 
before  we  got  fairly  started  we  heard  a  cry 
for  help,  and  found  a  neighbor,  who  had 
broken  through  the  ice,  w-as  in  danger  of 
drowning.  By  pushing  a  pole  to  him  we  suc- 
ceeded in  fishing  him  out,  and  restored  him 
safe  and  sound  to  his  grateful  family.  As  we 
were  not  generally  expected  to  save  a  man's 
life  every  time  we  skated,  my  brother  William 
and  I  felt  that  there  w^ere  mitigating  circum- 
stances  connected    with    this    particular   dis- 
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of  turkeys,  and  never  miss  an  opportunitv  of 
studying  them. 

My  mother  was  a  good  deal  of  a  discipli- 
narian, and  upheld  the  standard  of  the  family 
with  a  birch  switch  when  it  showed  a  tendency 
to  deteriorate.  Once,  when  I  was  being 
punished  for  some  unfortunate  doings  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  village  school,  I  felt 
called  upon  to  ex])lain  after  the  whipping  had 
begun  that  I  was  innocent  of  the  charge. 

"Never  mind,"  said  my  mother,  "we  have 
started  in  on  this  whij)j)ing,  and  it  will  do  for 
the  next  time."  This  attitude  was  maintained 
to  its  final  conclusion  in  many  ways.  One 
night,  I  remember,  we  bovs  could  not  resist 


obedience  which  might  be  taken  into  account 
in  the  final  judgment,  but  this  idea  proved  to 
be  erroneous. 

STARTING    AT    WORK 

Although  the  ])lan  had  been  to  send  me  to 
college,  it  seemed  best  at  sixteen  that  I  should 
leave  the  high  school  in  which  I  had  nearly  com- 
pleted the  course  and  go  into  a  commercial  col- 
lege in  Cleveland  for  a  few  months.  They 
taught  bookkeeping  and  some  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  commercial  transactions. 
This  training,  though  it  lasted  only  a  few 
months,  was  very  valuable  to  me.  But  how  to 
get  a  job  —  that  was  the  (juestion.     I  tramped 
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the  streets  for  days  and  weeks,  asking  mer- 
chants and  storekeei)ers  if  they  did  n't  want  a 
boy;  but  the  offer  of  my  services  met  with  little 
ap[)reciation.  Xo  one  wanted  a  boy,  and  very 
few  showed  any  overwhelming  anxiety  to  talk 
with  me  on  the  subject.  At  last  one  man  on 
the  Cleveland  docks  told  me  that  I  might  come 
back  after  the  noonday  meal.  I  was  elated; 
it  now  seemed  that  I  might  get  a  start. 

I  was  in  a  fever  of  anxietv  lest  I  should  lose 


ness,  and  I  thus  had  a  groundwork  to  Iniild 
upon.  I  was  fortunate,  also,  in  working 
under  the  supervision  of  the  bookkeejjer,  who 
was  a  fine  disciplinarian,  and  well  disposed 
toward  me. 

When  January,  1856,  arrived,  Mr.  Tuttle 
l)resented  me  with  $50  for  my  three  months' 
work,  which  was  no  doubt  all  that  I  was  worth, 
and  it  was  entirely  satisfactory. 

For  the  next  year,  with  S25  a  month,  I  kei)t 
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this  one  o])portunity  that  I  had  unearthed. 
When  Imally,  at  what  seemed  to  me  the  proper 
time,  1  presented  myself  to  my  would-be 
em])loyer: 

"We  will  give  you  a  chance,"  he  said,  but 
not  a  word  passed  between  us  about  pay. 
This  was  Sej)tember  26,  1855.  I  joyfully 
went  to  work.  The  name  of  the  firm  was 
Hewitt  &  Tuttle. 

In  beginning  the  work  1  had  some  advan- 
tages. My  father's  training,  as  I  have  said, 
was  practical,  the  course  at  the  commercial 
college  had  taught  me  the  rudiments  of  busi- 


my  })Osition,  learning  the  details  and  clerical 
work  connected  with  such  a  business.  It  was 
a  wholesale  produce  commission  and  for- 
warding concern  my  dej)artment  being  par- 
ticularly the  office  duties.  Just  above  me  was 
the  bookkeeper  for  the  house,  and  he  receiv'ed 
$2,000  a  year  salary  in  lieu  of  his  share  of  the 
profits  of  the  firm  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  fiscal  year  when  he  left 
I  assumed  his  clerical  and  bookkeeping  work, 
for  which  I  received  the  salary  of  $500. 

As  I  look  back  upon  this  term  of  business 
apprenticeship,   I  can   see   that   its   influence 
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was  vitally  important  in  its  relations  to  what 
came  after. 

To  begin  with,  my  work  was  done  in  the 
office  of  the  firm  itself.  I  was  almost  always 
present  when  they  talked  of  their  affairs,  laid 
out  their  ])lans,  and  decided  upon  a  course 
of  action.  I  thus  had  an  advantage  over 
other  boys  of  my  age,  who  were  (juicker  and 
who  could  figure  and  write  better  than  I.  The 
firm  conducted  a  business  with  so  many  rami- 
fications that  this  education  was  ([uite  exten- 


One  day,  I  remember,  I  was  in  a  neigh- 
bor's office,  when  the  local  plumber  presented 
himself  with  a  bill  about  a  yard  long.  This 
neighbor  was  one  of  those  very  busy  men.  He 
was  connected  with  what  seemed  to  me  an 
imlimited  number  of  enter])rises.  He  merely 
glanced  at  this  tiresome  bill,  turned  to  the 
Ijookkeeper,  and  said: 

"Please  pay  this  bill." 

As  I  was  studying  the  same  plumbers'  bills 
in  great    detail,  checking  every  item,  if   only 
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sive.  They  owned  dwelling-houses,  ware- 
houses, and  buildings  which  were  rented  for 
offices  and  a  variety  of  uses,  and  I  had  to 
collect  the  rents.  They  shipped  by  rail, 
canal,  and  lake.  There  were  many  different 
kinds  of  negotiations  and  transactions  going 
on,  and  with  all  these  I  was  in  close  touch. 

Thus  it  hap])ened  that  my  duties  were 
vastly  more  interesting  than  those  of  an  office- 
boy  in  a  large  house  to-day.  I  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  work.  Gradually  the  auditing  of 
accounts  was  left  in  my  hands.  All  the  bills 
were  first  passed  ui)on  by  me,  and  I  took  this 
duty  very  seriously. 


for  a  few  cents,  and  finding  it  to  be  greativ 
to  tlie  firm's  interest  to  do  so,  this  casual 
way  of  conducting  affairs  did  not  ai)])eal  to 
me.  I  had  trained  myself  lo  the  jjoint  of 
view  doubtless  hekl  Ijy  many  young  men  in 
])usiness  to-day  that  my  check  on  a  bill  was 
the  executive  act  which  released  my  em- 
ployer's money  from  the  till  and  was  attended 
with  more  responsibility  than  the  spend- 
ing of  my  own  funds.  I  made  u[)  my 
mind  that  such  business  methods  could  not 
succeed. 

Passing    bills,    collecting    rents,    adjusting 
claims,  and  work  of  this  kind  brought  me  in 
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association  with  a  great  variety  of  people.  1  had 
to  learn  how  to  get  on  with  all  these  dilTerent 
classes,  and  still  keep  the  relations  between 
them  and  the  house  jjleasant.  One  ])articular 
kind  of  negotiation  came  to  me  which  took 
all  the  skill  1  could  master  to  bring  to  a  suc- 
cessful end. 

We  would  receive,  for  e.\am])le,  a  shi[)ment 
of  marble  from  Vermont  to  Cleveland.  This 
involved  handling  by  railroad,  canal,  and  lake 
boats.  The  cost  of  losses  or  damage  had 
to  be  somehow  fixed  between  these  three 
dilTerent  carriers,  and  it  taxed  all  the  ingenuity 
of  a  bov  of  sexenteen  to  work  out  this  problem 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  including 
mv  em])loyers.  Hut  1  thought  the  task  no 
hardship,  and  so  far  as  I  can  remember  I  never 
had  anv  disagreement  of  moment  with  any  of 
these  transj)ortation  interests.  This  experience 
in  conducting  all  sorts  of  transactions  at  such 
an  impressionable  age,  with  the  helping  hand 
of  my  suj)eriors  to  fall  back  upon  in  an 
emergency  —  was  highly  interesting  to  me. 
It  was  my  first  step  in  learning  the  principle 
of  negotiation,  of  which  I  hope  to  speak  later. 

The  training  that  comes  from  working  for 
some  one  else,  to  whom  we  feel  a  responsi- 
bilitv,   I   am  sure  was  of    great  value  to  me. 

I  should  estimate  that  the  salaries  of  that 
time  were  far  less  than  half  of  what  is  paid 
for  equivalent  positions  to-day.  The  next 
year  I  was  offered  a  salary  of  $700,  but  thought 
I  was  worth  $800.  We  had  not  settled  the 
matter  by  April,  and  as  a  favorable  opportunity 
had  presented  itself  for  carrying  on  the  same 
business  on  my  own  account,  I  resigned  my 
position. 

In  those  days,  in  Cleveland,  everyone  knew 
almost  e\eryone  else  in  town.  Among  the 
merchants  was  a  young  Englishman  named 
M.  B.  Clark,  j)erhaj)s  ten  years  older  than  I, 
who  wanted  to  establish  a  business  and  was 
in  search  of  a  j)artner.  He  had  $2,000  to 
contribute  to  the  firm,  and  wanted  a  partner 
who  could  furnish  an  equal  amount.  This 
seemed  a  good  oj:)portunity  for  me.  I  had 
saved  up  $700  or  S800,  but  where  to  get  the 
rest  was  a  problem. 

I  talked  the  matter  over  with  my  father,  who 
told  me  that  he  had  always  intended  to  gi\e 
Si, 000  to  each  of  his  children  when  they 
reached  twenty-one.  He  said  that  if  I  wished 
to  receive  my  share  at  once,  instead  of  waiting, 
he  would  advance  it  to  me  and  I  could  pay 
interest  upon  the  sum  until  I  was  twenty-one. 
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"But,  John,"  he  added,  "the  rate  is  ten." 
At  that  time,  10  per  cent,  a  year  interest 
was  a  very  common  rate  for  such  loans.  At 
the  banks  the  rate  might  not  have  been  quite 
so  high;  but  of  course  the  financial  institutions 
could  not  supply  all  the  demands,  so  there 
w'as  much  private  borrowing  at  high  figures. 
As  I  needed  this  money  for  the  partnership, 
I  gladly  accepted  my  father's  offer,  and  so 
began  business  as  the  junior  partner  of  the 
new  firm,  which  was  called  Clark  & 
Rockefeller. 

It  was  a  great  thing  to  be  my  own  employer. 
Mentally  I  swelled  with  pride  —  a  partner 
in  a  firm  with  $4,000  capital!  Mr.  Clark 
attended  to  the  buying  and  selling,  and  I  took 
charge  of  the  finance  and  the  books.  We  at 
once  began  to  do  a  large  business,  dealing 
in  carload  lots  and  cargoes  of  produce. 
Naturally  we  soon  needed  more  money  to 
take  care  of  the  increasing  trade.  There  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  attempt  to  borrow  from 
a  bank.     But  would  the  bank  lend  to  us? 

THE    FIRST    LOAN 

I  went  to  a  bank  president  whom  I  knew, 
and  who  knew  me.  I  remember  perfectlv  how 
anxious  1  was  to  get  that  loan  and  to  establish 
myself  favorably  wnth  the  banker.  This  gen- 
tleman was  T.  P.  Handy,  a  sweet  and  gentle 
old  man,  well  known  as  a  high-grade,  beau- 
tiful character.  For  fifty  years  he  w^as  in- 
terested in  young  men.  He  knew  me  as  a 
boy  in  the  Cleveland  schools.  I  gave  him  all 
the  particulars  of  our  business,  telling  him 
franklv  about  our  affairs  —  what  we  wanted  to 
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use  the  money  for,  etc.,  etc.  I  waited  for  the 
verdict  with  almost  trembling  eagerness. 

"How  much  do  you  want?"  he  said. 

"Two  thousand  dollars." 

"  All  right,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  you  can  have  it," 
he  replied.  "Just  give  me  your  own  ware- 
house receii)ts;  they're  good  enough  for  me." 

As  I  left  that  bank,  my  elation  can  hardly 
be  imagined.  I  held  up  my  head  —  think  of 
it,  a  bank  had  trusted  me  for  S2,ocx)!  I  felt 
that  1  was  now  a  man  of  importance  in  the 
community. 

For  long  years  after  the  head  of  this  bank 
was  a  friend  indeed ;  he  loaned  me  money  when 
1  neeiled  it.  and  1  needed  it  almost  all  the  time 
and  all  the  money  he  had.  It  was  a  source 
of  gratification  that  later  I  was  able  to  go  to 
him  and  recommend  that  he  should  make  a 
certain  investment  in  Standard  Oil  stock.  He 
agreed  that  he  woukl  like  to  do  so,  but  he  said 
that  the  sum  involved  was  not  at  the  moment 
available,  and  so  at  my  suggestion  I  turned 
banker  for  him,  and  in  the  end  he  took  out 
his  j)rincipal  with  a  very  handsome  profit. 
It  is  a  j)leasure  to  testify  even  at  this  late  date 
to  his  great  kindness  and  faith  in  -me. 

STICKING    TO    BUSINESS    PRINCIPLES 

Mr.  Handy  trusted  me  because  he  believed 
we  would  conduct  our  young  business  on  con- 
ser\ative  and  pro])er  lines,  and  I  well  remem- 
ber about  this  time  an  example  of  how  hard 
it  is  sometimes  to  live  up  to  what  one  knows 
is  the  right  business  principle.  Not  long  after 
our  concern  was  started  our  best  customer  — 
that  is,  the  man  who  made  the  largest  con- 
signments—  asked  that  we  should  allow  him 
to  draw  in  advance  on  current  shi])ments 
before  the  produce  or  a  bill  of  lading  were 
actually  in  hand.  We,  of  course,  wished  to 
oblige  this  imj^ortant  man,  but  I,  as  the  finan- 
cial member  of  the  firm,  objected,  though 
I  feaied  we  should  lose  his  business. 

The  situation  seemed  very  serious;  my 
partner  was  impatient  with  me  for  refusing 
to  yield,  and  in  this  dilemma  I  decided  to  go 
personally  to  see  if  I  could  not  induce  our 
customer  to  relent. ,  I  had  been  unusually 
fortunate  when  I  came  face  to  face  with  men 
in  winning  their  friend-ship,  and  my  partner's 
displeasure  j)ul  me  on  my  mettle.  I  felt  that 
when  I  got  into  touch  with  this  gentleman  I 
could  convince  him  that  what  he  proposed 
would  result  in  a  bad  precedent.  My  reason- 
ing (in  my  own  mind)  was  logical  and  con- 
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vincing.  I  went  to  see  him,  and  put  forth  all 
the  arguments  that  I  had  so  carefully  thought 
out.  But  he  stormed  about,  and  in  the  end  I 
had  the  further  humiliation  of  confessing  to 
my  partner  that  I  had  failed.  I  had  been 
able  to  accomplish  absolutely  nothing. 

Naturally,  he  was  very  much  disturbed  at 
the  possibility  of  losing  our  most  valued  con- 
nection, but  I  insisted  and  we  stuck  to  our 
principles  and  refused  to  give  the  shipper  the 
accommodation  he  had  asked.  What  was  our 
surprise  and  gratification  to  fmd  that  he  con- 
tinued his  relations  with  us  as  though  nothing 
had  happened,  and  did  not  again  refer  to  the 
matter.  I  learned  afterward  that  an  old 
country  banker,  named  John  Gardener,  of 
Norwalk,  O.,  who  had  much  to  do  with 
our  consignor,  was  watching  this  little 
matter  intently,  and  I  have  ever  since 
believed    that    he    originated    the    suggestion 
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to  tempt  us  to  do  what  we  stated  we  did 
not  do  as  a  test,  and  his  story  about  our  firm 
stand  for  what  we  regarded  as  sound  business 
principles  did  us  great  good. 

About  this  time  I  began  to  go  out  and  solicit 
business  —  a  branch  of  work  I  had  never  be- 
fore attempted.  I  undertook  to  visit  every 
person  in  our  part  of  the  country  who  was 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  kind  of 
business  that  we  were  engaged  in,  and  went 
jjretty  well  over  the  states  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  could 
do  this  best  by  simply  introducing  our  firm, 


without  speaking  a  few  words  to  myself  in 
this  wise: 

"Now  a  little  success,  soon  you  will  fall 
down,  soon  you  will  be  overthrown.  Be- 
cause you  have  got  a  start,  you  tliink  you  are 
(|uitc  a  merchant;  look  out,  or  you  will  lose 
your  head  —  go  steady."  These  intimate 
con^•ersations  with  myself,  I  am  sure  had  a 
great  influence  on  my  life.  I  was  afraid  I 
could  not  stand  my  prosperity,  and  tried  to 
teach  myself  not  to  get  puffed  up  with  any 
foolish  notions. 

My  loans  from  my  father  were  many.    Our 
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and  not  pressing  for  immediate  consignments. 
I  told  them  that  1  re})resented  Clark  & 
Rockefeller,  commission  merchants,  and  that 
I  had  no  wish  to  interfere  with  any  connec- 
tion that  they  had  at  present,  but  if  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  we  sliould  be  glad  to  serve 
them,  etc.,  etc. 

To  our  great  surprise,  business  came  in 
upon  us  so  fast  that  we  hardly  knew  how  to 
take  care  of  it,  and  in  the  first  year  our  sales 
amounted  to  half  a  million  dollars. 

Then,  and  indeed  for  many  years  after,  it 
seemed  as  though  there  was  no  end  to  the 
money  needed  to  carry  on  and  develop  the 
business.  As  our  successes  began  to  come,  I 
seldom  ])Ut  my  head  upon  the  jmIIow  at  night 


relations  on  finances  were  a  source  of  some 
anxiety  to  me,  and  were  not  quite  so  humorous 
as  they  seem  now  as  I  look  back  at  them. 
Occasionally  he  would  come  to  me  and  sav  that 
if  I  needed  money  in  the  business  he  would  be 
able  to  loan  some,  and  as  I  always  needed 
capital  I  was  glad  indeed  to  get  it  even  at  lo 
per  cent,  interest.  Just  at  the  moment  when 
I  required  the  money  most  he  was  apt  to  say: 

"My  son,  I  find  I  have  got  to  have  that 
money." 

"Of  course,  you  shall  have  it  at  once,"  I 
would  answer,  but  I  knew  tliat  he  was  testing 
me,  and  that  when  I  j^aid  him,  he  would  hold 
the  money  without  its  earning  anything  for  a 
little  time,   and  then  offer  it  back  later.    I 
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confess  that  this  little  discipUne  should  have 
done  me  good,  and  ])erhai)s  did,  but  Avhile  1 
concealed  it  from  him,  the  truth  is  I  was  not 
particularly  i)leased  with  his  ap])lication  of 
tests  to  discover  if  my  financial  ability  was 
e(jual  to  such  shocks. 

INTEREST    AT    lO   PER    CENT 

These  e.\|)eriences  with  my  father  remind 
me  that  in  the  early  days  there  was  often 
much  discussion  as  to  what  should  be  paid  for 
the  use  of  money.  Many  j^eoj^le  protested 
that  the  rale  of  lo  j)er  cent,  was  outrageous, 
and  none  but  a  wicked  man  would  exact  such 
a  charge.  1  was  accustomed  to  argue  that 
monev  was  worth  what  it  would  bring  —  no 
one  would  i)ay  lo  i)er  cent.,  or  5  j)er  cent.,  or 
3  per  cent,  unless  the  borrower  believed  that 
at  this  rate  it  was  profitable  to  emi)loy  it.  As 
I  was  always  the  borrower  at  that  time,  I 
certainly  <li(i  not  argue  for  paying  more  than 
was  necessary. 

Among  the  most  j)crsistcnt  and  heated  dis- 
cussions 1  ever  had  were  those  with  the  dear 
old  ladv  who  kej)t  the  l)oarding-house  where 
my  brother  William  and  I  Ii\ed  when  we  were 
away  from  home  at  school.  I  used  to  greatly 
enjov  these  talks,  for  she  was  an  able  woman 
and  a  good  talker,  and  as  she  charged  us  only 
a  dollar  a  week  for  board  and  lodging,  and  fed 
us  well,  I  certainly  was  her  friend.  This  was 
about  the  usual  ])rice  for  board  in  the  small 
towns  in  those  days,  where  the  i)roduce  was 
raised  almost  entirely  on  the  ])lace. 

This  estimable  lady  was  violently  opposed 
to  loaners  obtaining  high  rates  of  interest, 
and  we  had  frequent  and  earnest  arguments 
on  the  su])ject.  She  knew  that  I  was  accus- 
tomed to  make  loans  for  my  father,  and  she 
was  familiar  with  the  rates  secured.  But  all 
the  arguments  in  the  world  did  not  change 
the  rate,  and  it  came  down  only  when  the  sup- 
plv  of  money  grew  more  plentiful. 

I  have  usually  found  that  important  altera- 
tions in  public  opinion  in  regard  to  business 
matters  have  been  of  slow  growth  along  the 
line  of  proved  economic  theory — \-ery  rarely, 
have  improvements  in  these  relationships 
come  a])OUt  through  hastily  devised  legisla- 
tion. 

One  can  hardly  realize  how  difficult  it  was 
to  get  capital  for  active  business  enteri^rises 
at  that  time.  In  the  country  farther  west 
much  higher  rates  were  paid,  which  applied 
usuallv  to  personal  loans  on  which  a  business 
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risk  was  run,  but  il  shows  how  different  the 
conditions  for  young  business  men  ^vere  then 
than  now. 

A  NIMBLE   BORROWER 

Sjjeaking  of  borrowing  at  the  Ixinks  reminds 
me  of  onj:  of  the  most  strenuous  financial 
efforts  I  ever  made.  We  had  to  laise  the 
money  to  accept  an  offer  for  a  large  business. 
It  recjuired  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  — and  in  cash  —  securities  would  not 
answer.  I  received  the  message  at  about 
noon,  and  had  to  get  off  on  the  three-o'clock 
train.  I  drove  from  bank  to  bank,  a.sking 
each  president  or  cashier,  whomever  I  could 
find  first,  to  get  ready  for  me  all  the  funds  he 
could  possibly  lay  hands  on.  I  told  them  I 
would  be  back  to  get  the  money  later.  I 
rounded  up  all  of  our  banks  in  the  city,  and 
made  a  second  journey  to  get  the  money, 
and  kept  going  until  I  secured  the  necessary 
amount.  With  this  I  was  off  on  the  three- 
o'clock  train,  and  closed  the  transaction.  In 
these  early  days  I  was  a  good  deal  of  a  traveler, 
visiting  our  plants,  making  new  connections, 
seeing  people,  arranging  plans  to  extend  our 
business  —  and  it  often  called  for  very  rapid 
work. 

RAISING  CHURCH  FUNDS 

When  I  was  but  seventeen  or  eighteen  I 
was  elected  as  a  trustee  in  the  church.  It  was 
a  mission  branch,  and  occasionally  I  had  to 
hear  members  who  belonged  to  the  main  body 
speak  of  the  mission  as  though  it  were  not  quite 
so  good  as  the  big  mother  church.  This 
strengthened  our  resolve  to  show  them  that  we 
could  paddle  our  own  canoe. 

Our  first  church  was  not  a  very  grand  affair, 
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and  there  was  a  mortgage  of  $2,000  on  it  which 
had  been  a  dispiriting  intluence  for  years. 

The  holder  of  the  mortgage  had  long 
demanded  that  he  should  be  paid,  but  somehow 
even  the  interest  was  barely  kept  up,  and  the 
creditor  finally  threatened  to  sell  us  out. 
As  it  happened,  the  money  had  been  lent  by  a 
deacon  in  the  church,  but  notwithstanding  this 
fact,  he  felt  that  he  should  have  his  money, 
and  perhaps  he  really  needed  it.  Anyhow, 
he  proposed  to  take  such  steps  as  were  neces- 


started  that  morning  after  church,  lasted  for 
several  months.  It  was  a  great  undertaking 
to  raise  such  a  sum  of  money  in  small  amounts 
ranging  from  a  few  cents  to  the  more  magnifi- 
cent promises  of  gifts  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-five  or  fifty  cents  per  week.  The  plan 
absorbed  me.  I  contributed  what  I  could,  and 
my  first  amljition  to  earn  more  money  was 
aroused  by  this  and  similar  undertakings  in 
which  I  was  constantly  engaged. 

But  at  last  the  $2,000  was  all  in  hand  and  a 
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sary  to  get  it.  The  matter  came  to  a  head  one 
Sunday  morning,  when  the  minister  announced 
from  the  pulpit  that  the  $2,000  would  have  to 
be  raised,  or  we  should  lose  our  church  building. 
I  therefore  found  myself  at  the  door  of  the 
church  as  the  congregation  came  and  went. 

As  each  member  came  by  I  buttonholed 
him,  and  got  him  to  ])romise  to  give  something 
toward  the  extinguishing  of  that  debt.  I 
pleaded  and  urged,  and  almost  threatened. 
As  each  one  j)romised,  I  ])ut  his  name  and  the 
amount  down  in  my  little  l)ook,  and  continued 
to  solicit  from  every  possible  subscriber. 

This  campaign  for  raising  the  money,  which 


proud  day  it  was  when  the  debt  was  extin- 
guished. I  hope  the  members  of  the  mother 
church  were  properly  humiliated  to  see  how  far 
we  had  gone  beyond  their  expectations,  but  I  do 
not  now  recall  that  they  cx])rcssed  the  surprise 
that  we  flattered  ourselves  they  must  have  felt. 
The  begging  experiences  I  had  at  that  time 
were  full  of  interest.  I  went  at  the  task  with 
pride  rather  than  the  reverse,  and  I  continued 
it  until  my  increasing  cares  and  responsibilities 
com|)ellcd  me  to  resign  the  actual  working  out 
of  details  to  others. 

(Xext  mouth   Mr.   RorhejcUer's  article  will  de- 
scribe liis'' Early  Experiences  in  the  Oil  Business.'") 
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HUNTING  THE  RHINOCEROS   AND    THE 
HIPPOPOTAMUS  IN  AFRICA 

A  RHINOCEROS  THAT  KILLED  TWENTY-ONE  SLAVES  — HOW    THE   AUTHOR    MET 
ONE    ON    THE    OPEN  PLAINS  — A  MOONLIGHT  EXPEDITION  AFTER  HIPPOPOTAMI 

BY 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL   J.   H.    PATTERSON 

[The  stories  0}  the  lions  of  Tsavo  have  awakened  so  much  interest  that  this  narrative 
of  another  hunting  experience  oj  Colonel  Patterson's,  while  he  was  engaged  in  building  the 
Uganda  Railway,  is  here  published,  by  courtesy  oj  the  Messrs.  Macmillan. — The  Editors.] 


ALTHOUGH  the  jungle  round  Tsavo 
was  a  network  of  rhino  paths,  I 
^  had  never  so  far  been  successful 
in  my  efforts  to  obtain  one  of  these  animals, 
nor  was  my  amljition  yet  to  be  realized.  One 
day  I  was  out  exjjjoring  in  the  dense  bush 
some  six  or  seven  miles  away  from  camp,  and 
found  my  ])rogress  more  than  usually  slow, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  1  had  to  sjjend  most  of 
my  time  crawling  on  all-fours  through  the 
jungle.  I  was  very  well  |)leasefl,  therefore,  to 
emerge  suddenly  on  a  broad  and  well-beaten 
track  along  which  I  could  walk  comfortably  in 
an  uj^right  ])osition.  In  this  were  some  fresh 
rhino  footprints  which  seemed  barely  an  hour 
old,  so  I  determined  to  follow  them  Uj).  The 
roadway  was  beaten  in  i>laces  into  a  fine  white 
dust  by  the  passage  of  many  heavy  animals; 
and,  as  I  pushed  cautiously  forward,  I  fully 
expected  to  come  face  to  face  with  a  rhino  at 
every  corner  I  turned.  After  having  gone  a 
little  way  I  fancied  that  I  really  did  see  one 


lying  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  some  distance  ahead 
of  me,  but  on  approaching  cautiously  found 
that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  great  brown 


THE  HEAD  OF  COLONEL  PATTERSO.N'.^    IkoI'llV 
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A  PAIR  OF  RHINOCEROSES 
These  animals  have  a  keen  sense  of  smell,  but  poor  sight.     Colonel 
Patterson  escaped  the  charge  of  one  on  the  plains  by  lying  flat  in  the 
grass.   This  photograph  was  taken  within  fifteen  paces  of  the  animals, 
the  wind  being  from  them  toward  the  photographer 

heap  of  loose  earth  which  one  of  the  huge  beasts 
had  raised  by  roUing  about  on  the  soft  ground. 
This,  however,  was  evidently  a  resting-place 
which  was  regularlv  used,  so  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  spend  a  night  in  the  overhanging 
branches  of  the  tree. 

The  next  afternoon,  accordingly,  Mahina 
and  Imade  our  way  back  to  the  place,  and  by 
dusk  we  were  safely  but  uncomfortably 
perched  among  the  branches  directly  over  the 
j)ath.  We  had  scarcely  been  there  an  hour 
when  to  our  delight  we  heard  a  great  rhino 
])lodding  along  the  track  in  our  direction.  Un- 
fortunately the  moon  had  not  yet  risen,  so  I 
was  unable  to  catch  sight  of  the  monster  as 
he  aj)ijroached;  I  knew,  however,  that  there 
was  light  enough  for  me  to  sec  him  when  he 
emerged  from  the  bushes  into  the  little  clearing 
round  the  foot  of  our  tree.  Nearer  and  nearer 
we  lieard  him  coming  steadily  on,  and  I  had 
my  rifle  ready,  ])ointing  it  in  the  direction  in 


which  I  expected  his  head  to  appear.  But, 
alas,  just  at  that  moment  the  wind  veered 
round  and  blew  straight  from  us  toward  the 
rhino,  who  scented  us  immediately,  gave  a 
mighty  snort,  and  then  dived  madly  away 
through  the  jungle.  For  some  considerable 
time  we  could  hear  him  crashing  ponderously 
through  everything  that  came  in  his  way,  and 
he  must  have  gone  a  long  distance  before  he 
recovered  from  his  fright  and  slowed  down  to 
his  usual  pace.  At  any  rate,  we  neither  heard 
nor  saw  anything  more  of  him,  and  spent  a 
wakeful  and  uncomfortable  night  for  nothing. 
My  next  attempt  to  bag  a  rhino  took  place 
some  months  later,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sabaki, 
more  successful.  I  had 
Tsavo  in  the  afternoon, 
Mahina,  and  finding  a 
a  few  yards  of  the  river 
and  with  fresh  footprints  under  it,  I  at  once 
decided  to  take  up  my  position  for  the  night 
in  its  branches.  Mahina  preferred  to  sit 
where  he  could  take  a  comfortable  nap,  and 
wedged  himself  in  a  fork  of  the  tree  some 
little  way  below  me,  but  still  some  eight  or 
ten  feet  from  the  ground.  It  was  a  calm  and 
perfect  night,  such  as  can  be  seen  only  in  the 
tropics;  everything  looked  mysteriously  beau- 
tiful in  the  glorious  moonlight,  and  stood  out 
like  a  picture  looked  at  through  a  stereoscope. 
From  my  perch  among  the  branches  I  watched 
first  a  water-buck  come  to  drink  in  the  river; 


and   was   scarcely 
come   down    from 
accompanied    by 
likely   tree,   within 


Ml:'"' 
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ANOTHER  VIEW  OE  THE  SAME  PAIR 
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PRi:i'ARi\"(;  I5Rp:akiast  in  camp 

A  hunting  party  on  the  Athi  Plains  where  Colonel  Patterson  liad  many 
encounters  with  lions  and  where  he  had  a  narrow  escape  from  tlie 
repeated  charges  of  a  rhinoceros  angered  by  his  shots 


COLOXEL   PATTERSON    (ON   THE    LEI- T) 
Having  luncheon  with  a  guest  in  the  jungle  near  the  Tsavo  bridge. 
He  had  to  make  many  trips  into  the  jungles  along  the  river  for  engineer- 
ing purposes,  as  well  as  those  which  were  made  for  game  :ind  pleasure 


ANIMALS    COMlNc;    DOWN   TO   THE    RIVKR'S    KIXIK   TO    DRINK 
Colonel   Faltcrson  uflcu  tinished  his  ciaya'  excursions  by  lying  in  the  rushes  on  the  banks  of  the   Athi  or  Sabaki 
River,  in  sight  of  a  watering  place,  or  on  moonlight  nights,  when  the  breez-  was  away  from  the  watcring-j)lacc,   he 
would  sit  motionless  on  a  rock  fn  the  middle  of  the  river  waiting  for  a  shot  at  a  rhinoceros  or  at  some  other  animal 
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then  a  bush-buck;  later,  a  tiny  paa  emerged 
from  the  bushes  and  paused  at  every  step  with 
one  graceful  forefoot  poised  in  the  air  — 
thoroughly  on  the  alert  and  looking  round 
carefully  and  nervously  for  any  trace  of  a 
possible  enemy.  At  length  it  reached  the 
brink  of  the  river  in  safety,  and  stooped  to 
drink.  Just  then  I  saw  a  jackal  come  u[)  on 
its  trail  and  begin  carefully  to  stalk   it,  not 


it  was  Mahina  that  the  brute  was  intent  on. 
Whether,  if  left  to  himself,  the  leopard  would 
actually  have  made  a  spring  at  my  sleeping 
gun-bearer,  I  do  not  know;  but  I  had  no  in- 
tention of  letting  him  have  a  chance  of  even 
attempting  this,  so  I  cautiously  raised  my 
rille  and  leveled  it  at  him.  Absolutely  noise- 
less as  I  was  in  doing  this,  he  noticed  it  — 
possibly   a  glint  of   moonlight   on   the  barrel 


THE  HEAD  OF  A  RHINOCEROS  THAT  WAS  KILLED  ON  THE  PLAINS 
Their  hides  arc  so  tough  that  they  are  almost  immune  from  soft-nosed  bullets 


even  rustling  a  fallen  leaf  in  its  stealthy  ad- 
vance on  the  poor  little  antelope.  All  of  a 
sudden,  however,  the  jackal  stopped  dead  for 
a  second,  and  then  made  off  out  of  sight  as 
fast  as  ever  he  could  go,  I  looked  round  to 
discover  the  cause  of  this  hurried  exit,  and  to 
my  surj)rise  saw  a  large  and  very  beautiful 
'leopard  crouching  down  and  moving  noise- 
lessly in  the  direction  of  our  tree.  At  first  I 
thought  it  must  be  stalking  some  animal  on 
the  ground  below  us,  but  I  soon  realized  that 


caught  his  eye  —  and  immediately  disappeared 
into  the  bush  before  I  could  get  in  a  shot.  I 
at  once  woke  Mahina  and  made  him  come  uj) 
to  more  secure  quarters  beside  me. 

For  a  long  time  after  this,  nothing  disturbed 
our  ])eace,  but  at  last  the  quarry  I  had  hoped 
for  made  his  ai)i)earance  on  the  scene.  Just 
below  us  there  was  an  opening  in  the  elephant 
grass  which  lined  the  river's  edge,  and  through 
this  the  broad  stream  shone  like  silver  in 
the    moonlight.      Without   warning    this   gap 
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was  filled  suddenly  by  a  huge  black  mass  — 
a  rhino  making  his  way,  very  leisurely,  out 
of  the  shallow  water.  On  he  came  with  a 
slow,  ponderous  tread,  combining  a  certain 
stateliness  with  his  awkward  strides.  Almost 
directly  beneath  us  he  halted  and  stood  for  an 
instant  clearly  exj)osed  to  our  view.  This 
was  my  oj)[)ortunity;  I  took  careful  aim  at  his 
shouldt-r  and  fired,      instantlv,  and  with  extra- 


(great  animal),  was  also  of  this  opinion,  and 
as  there  was  no  longer  any  reason  for  silence, 
he  chatted  to  me  about  many  strange  and 
curious  things  until  the  gray  dawn  appeared. 
When  we  got  down  from  our  perch,  we  found 
the  track  of  the  wounded  rhino  clearly  marked 
by  great  splashes  of  blood,  and  for  a  couple  of 
miles  the  sj)oor  could  thus  be  easily  followed. 
At  length,  however,  it  got  fainter  and  fainter 


Tjader  Expedition,  for  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 


THE  HEAD  OF  A  FOREST  RHINOCEROS 

Showing  the  prehensile  lip  which  those  that  graze  on  the  plains  do  not  have 


ordinary  rapidity,  the  huge  beast  whirled 
round  like  a  peg-top,  whereupon  I  fired  again. 
This  time  I  expected  him  to  fall;  but  instead 
of  that  I  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  him 
rush  off  into  the  jungle  and  of  hearing  him 
crash  through  it  like  a  great  steam-roller  for 
several  minutes.  I  consoled  myself  by  think- 
ing that  he  could  not  go  far,  as  he  was  hard 
hit,  and  that  I  should  easily  find  him  when 
daylight  arrived.  Mahina,  who  was  in  a  wild 
state   of   excitement   over   the   burra   janwar 


and  finally  ceased  altogether,  so  that  we  had 
to  abandon  the  search;  the  ground  about  was 
rocky,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  telling 
which  way  our  quarr)^  had  gone.  I  was 
exceedingly  sorry  for  this,  as  I  did  not  like  to 
leave  him  wounded;  but  there  was  no  help  for 
it,  so  we  struck  out  for  home  and  arrived  at 
Tsavo  in  the  afternoon  very  tired,  hungry,  and 
disappointed. 

Rhinos  are  extraordinary  animals,  and  not 
in  any  way  to  be  depended  upon.     One  day 
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they  will  sheer  off  on  meeting  a  human  being 
and  make  no  attempt  to  attack;  the  next  day, 
for  no  apparent  reason,  they  may  execute  a 
most  determined  charge.  I  was  told  for  a 
fact  by  an  oflicial  who  had  been  long  in  the 
country  that  on  one  occasion  while  a  gang  of 
twenty-one  slaves,  chained  neck  to  neck  as 
was  the  custom,  was  being  smuggled  down  to 


molest  him.  I  feel  bound  to  add,  however, 
that  I  have  so  far  failed  to  come  across  any- 
body who  has  actually  tried  the  experiment. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  met  one  or  two 
men  who  have  been  tossed  on  the  horns  of 
these  animals,  and  they  described  it  as  a  very 
painful  proceeding.  It  generally  means  being 
a   cripple   for   life,    if   one   even   succeeds   in 


From  a  ]ihutograph  by  H.  Lang  on  the  Tjatler  Hxpeditiun,  fur  the  American  Museum  ol  Natural  History 

A  BULL  RHINOCEROS  SHOT  NEAR  THE  EDGE  OF  THE  FOREST 

Showing;  the  length  of  the  horn  in  comparison  with  a  large  man.      Colonel  Patterson  tells  of  a  rhinoceros  that  charged 
a  gang  of  twenty-one  slaves  chained  neck  to  neck,  impaled  the  centre  man  on  its  horn,  and  broke  the  necks  of  the  others 


the  coast,  and  was  proceeding  in  Indian  file 
along  a  narrow  ])ath,  a  rhinoceros  suddenly 
charged  out  at  right  angles  to  them,  impaled  ihe 
centre  man  on  its  horns,  and  broke  the  necks  of 
the  remainder  of  the  party  by  the  suddenness 
of  his  rush.  These  huge  beasts  have  a 
very  keen  sense  of  smell,  but  very  indiffer- 
ent eyesight,  and  it  is  said  that  if  a  hunter  will 
only  stand  perfectly  still  on  meeting  a  rhino, 
it  will   ])ass  him   by   without   attempting   to 


escaping  death.  Mr.  B.  Eastwood,  the  chief 
accountant  of  the  Uganda  Railway,  once  gave 
me  a  graphic  description  of  his  marvelous 
escape  from  an  infuriated  rhino.  He  was  on 
leave  at  the  time  on  a  hunting  expedition  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Baringo,  about 
eighty  miles  north  of  the  railway  from  Nakuru, 
and  had  shot  and  apparently  killed  a  rhino. 
On  walking  up  to  it,  howe\'er,  tlie  brute  rose 
to  its  feet  and  litoral'ly  fell  on  him,  breaking 
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four  ribs  and  his  right  arm.  Not  content 
with  this,  it  then  stuck,  its  horn  through  his 
thigh  and  tossed  him  over  its  back,  repeating 
this  operation  once  or  twice.  Finally,  it 
lumbered  off,  leaving  poor  Eastwood  helpless 
and  fainting  in  the  long  grass  where  he  had 
fallen.  He  was  alone  at  the  time,  and  it  was 
not  for  some  hours  that  he  was  found  by  his 
porters,  who  were  only  attracted  to  the  spot 
by  the  numbers  of  vultures  hovering  about, 
waiting  in  their  ghoulish  manner  for  life  to  be 
extinct  before  beginning  their  meal.  How  he 
manag-cd  to  live  for  the  eight  days  after  this 
which  elapsed  before  a  doctor  could  be  got  to 
him  I  cannot  imagine;  but  in  the  end  he  for- 
tunately made  a  good  recovery,  the  only  sign 
of  his  terrible  experience  being  the  absence 
of  his  right  arm,  which  had  to  be  amputated. 

My  work  at  Tsavo  was  finished  in  March, 
1899,  when  I  received  instructions  to  proceed 
to  railhead  and  take  charge  of  a  section  of  the 
work  there.  My  instructions  were  to  hurry  on 
the  construction  of  the  line  as  fast  as  possible 
to  Nairobi,  the  proposed  headquarters  of  the 
Railway  Administration,  which  lay  about 
fifty  miles  further  on  across  the  Athi  Plains. 

I  made  it  my  custom  to  take  a  walk  each 
morning  for  some  distance  ahead  of  the  rails 
along  the  centre-line  of  the  railway,  in  order 
to  spy  out  the  land  and  to  form  a  rough  esti- 
mate of  the  material  that  would  be  required  in 
the  way  of  sleepers,  girders  for  temporary 
bridges,  etc.  It  was  necessary  to  do  this  in  order 
to  avoid  undue  delay  taking  place  owing  to 
shortage  of  material  of  any  kind.  About  ten 
days  after  my  arrival  at  Machakos  Road  I 
walked  in  this  way  for  five  or  six  miles  ahead 
of  the  last-laid  rail.  It  was  rather  unusual 
for  me  to  go  so  far,  and,  as  it  happened,  I  was 
alone  on  this  occasion,  Mahina  having  been 
left  behind  in  camp.  About  two  miles  away, 
on  my  left,  I  noticed  a  dark -looking  object, 
and  thinking  it  was  an  ostrich  I  started  ofl" 
toward  it.  Ver}-  soon,  however,  I  found  that 
it  was  bigger  game  than  an  ostrich,  and  on 
getting  still  nearer  made  out  the  form  of  a 
great  rhinoceros  lying  down,  i  continued  to 
advance  ver\'  cautiously,  wriggling  through  the 
short  grass  until  at  length  I  got  within  fifty 
yards  of  where  the  huge  beast  was  resting. 
Here  I  lay  and  watched  him;  but  after  some 
little  time  he  evidently  suspected  my  presence, 
for,  rising  to  his  feet,  he  looked  straight  in 
my  direction  and  then  proceeded  to  walk 
round  me  in  a  half-circle.     The  moment  he 


got  wind  of  me,  he  whipped  round  in  his  tracKS 
like  a  cat  and  came  for  me  in  a  bee-line. 
Hoping  to  turn  him,  I  fired  instantly;  but 
unfortunately  my  soft-nosed  bullets  merely 
annoyed  him  further,  and  had  not  the  slightest 
effect  on  his  thick  hide.  On  seeing  this,  I 
flung  myself  down  quite  flat  on  the  grass  and 
threw  my  helmet  some  ten  feet  away  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  perceive  it  and  vent  his 
rage  on  it  instead  of  me.  On  he  thundered, 
while  I  scarcely  dared  to  breathe.  I  could 
hear  him  snorting  and  rooting  up  the  grass 
quite  close  to  me,  but  luckily  for  me  he  did 
not  catch  sight  of  me  and  charged  by  a  few 
yards  to  my  left. 

As  soon  as  he  had  passed  me,  my  courage 
began  to  revive  again,  and  I  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  sending  a  couple  of  bullets 
after  him.  These,  however,  simply  crackerl 
against  his  hide  and  splintered  to  pieces  on 
it,  sending  the  dry  mud  off  in  little  clouds  of 
dust.  Their  only  real  effect,  indeed,  was  to 
make  him  still  more  angr}^  He  stood  stock- 
still  for  a  moment,  and  then  gored  the  ground 
most  viciously  and  started  off  once  more  on 
the  semi-circle  round  me.  This  proceeding 
terrified  me  more  than  ever,  as  I  felt  sure 
that  he  would  come  up-wind  at  me  again, 
and  I  could  scarcely  hope  to  escape  a  second 
time.  Unfortunately,  my  surmise  proved 
correct,  for  directly  he  scented  me,  up  went 
his  nose  in  the  air  and  down  he  charged  like 
a  battering-ram.  I  fairly  pressed  myself  into 
the  ground,  as  flat  as  ever  I  could,  and  luckily 
the  grass  was  a  few  inches  high.  I  felt  the 
thud  of  his  great  feet  pounding  along,  yet 
dared  not  move  or  look  up  lest  he  should  see' 
me.  My  heart  was  thumping  like  a  steam- 
hammer,  and  every  moment  I  fully  expected 
to  find  myself  tossed  into  the  air.  Nearer 
and  nearer  came  the  heavy  thudding,  and  I 
had  quite  given  myself  up  for  lost,  when  from 
my  lying  position  I  caught  sight,  out  of  the 
comer  of  my  eye,  of  the  infuriated  beast  rushing 
by.  He  had  missed  me  again!  I  never  felt 
so  relieved  in  my  life,  and  assuredly  did  not 
attempt  to  annoy  him  further.  He  went  off 
for  good  this  time,  and  it  was  with  great  satis- 
faction that  I  watched  him  gradually  dis- 
appear in  the  distance.  I  could  not  have 
believed  it  possible  that  these  huge,  ungamly 
looking  brutes  could  move  so  rapidly,  and 
turn  and  twist  in  their  tracks  just  like  monkeys, 
had  I  not  actually  seen  this  one  do  so  before  my 
eyes.     If  he  had  found  me  he  would  certainly 
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have  pounded  me  to  atoms,  as  he  was  an  old 
bull  and  in  a  most  furious  and  vicious  mood. 

One  day  when  Dr.  Brock  and  I  were  out 
shooting,  shortly  after  this  incident  and  not 
far  from  where  it  occurred,  we  caught  sight 
of  two  rhinos  in  a  hollow  some  little  distance 
from  us,  and  commenced  to  stalk  them, 
taking  advantage  of  every  fold  of  the  ground 
in  doing  so  and  keeping  about  fifty  yards 
apart  in  case  of  a  charge.  In  that  event  one 
or  other  of  us  would  be  able  to  get  iji  a  broad- 
side shot,  which  would  probably  roll  the  beast 
over.  Proceeding  carefully  in  this  manner, 
we  managed  to  get  within  about  sixty  yards 
of  them,  and  as  it  was  my  turn  for  a  shot,  I 
took  aim  at  the  larger  of  the  two,  just  as  it  was 
moving  its  great  head  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  wondering  which  of  us  it  ought  to  attack. 
When  at  last  it  decided  upon  Brock,  it  gave 
me  the  chance  I  had  been  waiting  for.  I 
fired  instantly  at  the  hollow  between  neck 
and  shoulder;  the  brute  dropped  at  once,  and 
save  for  one  or  two  convulsive  kicks  of  its 
stumpy  legs  as  it  lay  half  on  its  back,  it  never 
moved  again.  The  second  rhino  proved  to 
be  a  well-grown  youngster  which  showed 
considerable  fight  as  we  attempted  to  approach 
its  fallen  comrade.  We  did  not  want  to  kill 
it,  and  accordingly  spent  about  two  hours  in 
shouting  and  throwing  stones  at  it  before  at 
last  we  succeded  in  driving  it  away.  We  then 
proceeded  to  skin  our  prize;  this,  as  may  be 
imagined,  proved  rather  a  tough  job,  but  we 
managed  it  in  the  end,  and  the  trophy  was 
well  worth  the  pains  I  had  taken  to  add  it  to 
my  collection. 

During  my  stay  at  Tsavo  I  made  many 
little  excursions  into  the  surrounding  country, 
and  used  to  go  off  on  a  short  shooting  and 
exploring  expedition  whenever  I  had  the 
opportunity.  I  was  especially  anxious  to 
bag  a  hippopotamus,  so  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  try  my  luck  on  the  banks  of  the  Sabaki. 
Unfortunately,  I  possessed  no  heavy  rifle, 
which  is  almost  a  necessity  for  hippo  shooting, 
but  it  occurred  to  me  to  supply  the  deficiency 
by  manufacturing  a  few  cartridges  for  my 
smooth-bore.  In  these  I  had  double  charges 
of  powder  and  a  hardened  bullet  made  of 
lead  mixed  with  about  an  eighth  part  of  tin. 
I  well  remember  the  anxiety  with  which  I 
fired  the  first  round  of  my  home-made  ammuni- 
tion. As  I  more  than  half  expected  that  the 
barrel  would  burst,  1  lashed  the  gun  in  the 
fork  of  a  tree,  tied  a  piece  of  string  a  hundred 


feet  long  to  the  trigger,  and  then  —  taking 
shelter  behind  a  friendly  stump  —  pulled 
off.  To  my  great  satisfaction  the  barrel 
stood  the  test  perfectly.  More  than  that,  on 
trying  the  penetrati\'e  effect  of  my  bullets, 
I  found  that  they  would  smash  through  a 
steel  plate  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick  at 
thirty  yards'  range.  This  was  quite  good 
enough  for  my  purpose,  and  gave  me  great 
confidence  in  the  weapon. 

All  my  preparations  having  been  made,  I 
set  out  for  the  Sabaki,  taking  with  me  my 
Indian  gun-bearer  Mahina,  my  cook  Mabruki, 
a  bhisti  (water-carrier),  and  a  couple  of  natives 
to  carry  our  odds  and  ends.  Our  route  lay 
by  the  always  interesting  Tsavo  River. 

A  narrow  and  tortuous  Masai  warpath 
winds  along  the  river's  whole  length,  but 
although  we  followed  this  trail  our  journey 
was  nevertheless  a  very  slow  one,  owing  to 
the  overhanging  branches  and  creepers,  from 
which  we  had  constantly  to  be  disengaged. 
The  march  was  full  of  interest,  however,  for  it 
was  not  long  before  we  came  upon  fresh  tracks 
both  of  hippo  and  rhino.  Every  now  and 
again,  also,  we  caught  glimpses  of  startled 
bush-buck  and  water-buck,  while  occasionall\' 
the  sound  of  a  splash  in  the  water  told  of  a 
wary  crocodile.  We  had  gone  about  half  the 
distance  to  the  Sabaki  when  we  came  upon 
an  unexpected  obstacle  in  the  shape  of  a  great 
ridge  of  barren,  rugged  rock,  about  a  hundred 
feet  high,  which  extended  for  about  a  mile 
or  so  on  both  banks  of  the  river.  The  sides 
of  this  gorge  went  sheer  down  into  the  water, 
and  were  quite  impossible  to  scale.  I  there- 
fore determined  to  make  a  detour  round  it,  but 
Mahina  was  confident  that  he  could  walk 
along  in  the  river  itself.  I  hinted  mildly 
at  the  possibility  of  there  being  crocodiles 
under  the  rocky  ledges.  Mahina  declared, 
however,  that  there  was  no  danger,  and  mak- 
ing a  bundle  of  his  lower  garments,  he  tied 
it  to  his  back  and  stejjped  into  the  water. 
For  a  few  minutes  all  went  well.  Then,  in 
an  instant,  he  was  lifted  right  off  his  feet  by 
the  rush  of  the  water  and  whirled  away.  The 
river  took  a  sharp  bend  in  this  gorge,  and  he 
was  round  it  and  out  of  our  sight  in  no  time, 
the  last  glimpse  we  caught  of  him  showing  him 
vainly  trying  to  catch  hold  of  an  overhanging 
branch.  Although  we  at  once  made  all  the 
haste  we  could  to  get  round  the  ridge  of  rocks, 
it  took  us  nearly  half  an  hour  to  do  it.  I  had 
almost  given  up  hope  of  ever  seeing  Mahina 
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again,  and  was  much  relieved,  therefore, 
when  we  reached  the  river-side  once  more,  to 
find  him  safe  and  sound,  and  Httle  the  worse 
for  his  adventure.  Luckily  he  had  been 
dashed  up  against  a  rushy  bank,  and  had 
managed  to  scramble  out  with  no  more  serious 
damage  than  a  bruised  shin. 

.After  an  early  dinner,  which  Mabruki  soon 
got  ready,  I  left  my  followers  encamped  in  a 
safe  boma  a  mile  away  from  the  river,  and 
started  out  with  Mahina  to  find  a  suitable 
tree,  near  a  hippo  "run,"  in  which  to  si)end 
the  night.  Having  some  diflTiculty  in  finding 
a  likelv  spot,  we  crossed  to  the  other  side  of 
the  river  —  rather  a  risky  thing  to  do  on 
account  of  the  number  of  crocodiles  in  it: 
we  found  a  fairly  shallow  ford,  howe\er,  and 
managed  to  get  safely  over.  Here,  on  what 
was  evidently  an  island  during  Hood  time,  we 
found  imiumerable  traces  of  both  hippo  and 
rhino  —  in  fact  the  difficulty  Avas  to  decide 
which  track  was  the  best  and  freshest.  At 
length  I  picked  out  a  tree  close  to  the  river 
and  commanding  a  stretch  of  sand  which  was 
all  flattened  down  and  looked  as  if  at  least 
one  hippo  rolled  there  regularly  every  night. 

That  night  by  the  light  of  a  splendid  full 
moon  we  settled  oursch'es  on  a  great  out- 
spreading branch,  and  commenced  our  vigil. 
Soon  the  jungle  around  us  began  to  be  alive 
with  its  peculiar  sounds  —  a  night  bird  would 
call,  a  crocodile  shut  his  jaws  with  a  snap, 
or  a  rhino  or  hij)])o  crash  through  the  bushes 
on  its  way  to  the  water:  now  and  again  we 
could  even  hear  the  distant  roar  of  the  lion. 
Still  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen. 

After  waiting  for  some  considerable  time, 
a  great  hippo  at  last  made  his  appearance  and 
came  splashing  along  in  our  direction,  but 
unfortunately  took  up  his  position  behind  a 
tree  which,  in  the  most  tantalizing  way,  com- 
pletely hid  him  from  view.  Here  he  stood 
tooting  and  snorting  and  splashing  about  to 
his  heart's  content.  For  what  seemed  hours 
1  watched  for  this  ungainly  creature  to  emerge 
from  his  covert,  but  as  he  seemed  determined 
not  to  show  himself  I  lost  patience  and  made 
up  my  mind  to  go  down  after  him.  I  there- 
fore handed  my  rifle  to  Mahina  to  lower  to  me 
on  reaching  the  ground,  and  began  to  descend 
carefully,  holding  on  by  the  creepers  which 
encircled  the  tree.  To  my  intense  vexation 
and  disappointment,  just  as  I  was  in  this  help- 
less condition,  half  way  to  the  ground,  the 
great    hippo    suddenly    came    out    from    his 


shelter,  and  calmly  lumbered  along  right 
underneath  me.  I  bitterly  lamented  my  ill- 
luck  and  want  of  patience,  for  I  could  almost 
have  touched  his  broad  back  as  he  passed. 
It  was  under  these  exasperating  conditions 
that  I  saw  a  hippo  for  the  first  time,  and 
without  doubt  he  is  the  ugliest  and  most  for- 
bidding-looking brute  I  have  ever  beheld. 

The  moment  the  great  beast  had  passed  our 
tree,  he  scented  us,  snorted  loudly,  and  dived 
into  the  bushes  close  by,  smashing  through 
them  like  a  traction  engine.  In  screwing 
myself  round  to  w^atch  him  go,  I  broke  the 
creepers  by  which  I  was  holding  on  and  landed 
on  my  back  in  the  sand  at  the  foot  of  the  tree 
—  none  the  worse  for  my  short  drop,  but  con- 
siderably startled  at  the  thought  that  the 
hipj)o  might  come  back  at  any  moment.  I 
climbed  up  to  my  perch  again  without  loss 
of  time,  but  he  was  evidently  as  much  fright- 
ened as  I  was,  and  returned  no  more.  Shortly 
after  this  we  saw  two  rhino  come  down  to  the 
river  to  drink;  they  were  too  far  off  for  a  shot, 
however,  so  I  did  not  disturb  them,  and  they 
gradually  waddled  up-stream  out  of  sight. 
Then  we  heard  the  awe-inspiring  roar  of  a 
hungry  lion  close  by,  and  presently  another 
•  hippo  gave  forth  his  tooting  challenge  a  little 
way  down  the  river.  As  there  seemed  no 
likelihood  of  getting  a  shot  at  him  from  our 
tree,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  stalk  him  on 
foot,  so  we  both  descended  from  our  perch, 
and  made  our  Avay  slowly  through  the  trees 
in  the  semi-darkness.  There  were  numbers 
of  animals  about,  and  T  am  sure  that  neither 
of  us  felt  very  comfortable  as  we  crept  along 
in  the  direction  of  the  splashing  hippo;  for 
my  own  part  I  fancied  every  moment  that  I 
saw  in  front  of  me  the  form  of  a  rhino  or  a 
lion  ready  to  charge  down  upon  us  out  of  tlic 
shadow  of  the  bush. 

In  this  manner,  with  nerves  strung  to  the 
highest  pitch,  we  reached  the  edge  of  the 
river  in  safety,  only  to  find  that  we  were  again 
balked  by  a  small  rush-covered  island,  on  the 
other  side  of  which  our  quarry  could  be  heard. 
There  was  a  good  breeze  blowing  directly 
from  him,  however,  so  I  thought  the  best  thing 
to  do  was  to  attempt  to  get  on  to  the  island, 
and  to  have  a  shot  at  him  from  there.  Mahina, 
too,  was  eager  for  the  fray,  so  w^e  let  ourselves 
quietly  into  the  water,  which  here  was  quite 
shallow,  and  reached  only  to  our  knees,  and 
waded  slowly  across.  On  peering  cautiously 
through  the  reeds  at  the  corner  of  the  island, 
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I  was  surprised  to  find  that  I  could  see  nothing 
of  the  hippo;  but  I  soon  reahzed  that  I  was 
looking  too  far  ahead,  for  on  lowering  my  eyes 
there  he  was,  not  twenty-five  yards  away, 
lying  down  in  the  shallow  water,  only  half 
covered,  and  practically  facing  us.  His  close- 
ness to  us  made  me  rather  anxious  for  our 
safety,  more  especially  as  just  then  he  rose 
to  his  feet,  and  gave  forth  the  peculiar  challenge 
or  call  which  we  had  already  heard  so  often 
during  the  night.  All  the  same,  as  he  raised 
his  head,  I  fired  at  it.  He  whirled  round, 
made  a  plunge  forward,  staggered  and  fell, 
and  then  lay  quite  still.  To  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  I  gave  him  a  couple  more  bullets 


as  he  lay,  but  we  found  afterward  that  they 
were  not  needed,  as  my  first  shot  had  been 
a  very  lucky  one,  and  had  penetrated  the 
brain.  We  left  him  w'here  he  fell  and  got  back 
to  our  perch,  glad  and  relieved  to  be  in  safety 
once  more. 

As  soon  as  it  was  daylight  we  were  joined 
by  my  own  men  and  by  several  Wa  Kamba, 
who  had  been  hunting  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  natives  cut  out  the  tusks  of  the  hippo, 
which  were  rather  good  ones,  and  feasted 
ravenously  on  the  flesh,  while  I  turned  my 
attention  with  gratitude  to  the  hot  coffee 
and  cakes  which  Mabruki  had  meanwhile 
prepared. 
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THE  HARRIMAN  PRINCIPLE  OF  IMPROVING  ROADS  RATHER  THAN  BUILDING 
NEW    ONES— HOW    POOR    SERVICE    STARVES   A    COUNTRY'S    ENTERPRISES 

BY 

C.  M.  KEYS 


THIS  story  is  told  of  the  late  Collis 
P.  Huntington  by  a  man  who 
saw  the  episode: 
The  "Huntington  Special"  had  stopped  at 
the  eastern  end  of  a  division  to  pick  up  the 
superintendent  of  that  division  and  carry  him 
through  to  the  other  end.  He  and  the  presi- 
dent and  the  president's  friends  chatted 
pleasantly  as  the  miles  sped  by,  but  the  Hunt- 
ington eye  ranged  always  back  along  the 
right-of-way,  and  noted  broken  fences,  patched 
telegraph  poles,  grass  growing  high  between 
the  tracks;  in  fact,  a  general  appearance  of 
decrepit  old  age.  He  said  nothing;  but,  when 
the  second  last  station  on  the  division  was 
reached,  he  pulled  the  cord  as  a  signal  to  the 
engineer  to  stop.  The  train  pulled  up  at  the 
station. 

The  old  man  put  on  his  overcoat,  got  out 
and  started  to  walk  back  along  the  line,  leav- 
ing the  su})crintendent  and  the  other  guests 
to  watch  him.     Presently  the  superintendent 

3. sic  CO  ' 

"What 'she  looking  for?" 

"Evidence,"  said  one,  laconically. 

"Evidence  of  what?" 

"Evidence  of  you,"  replied  the  other  grimly. 


The  searcher  went  back  about  two  hundred 
yards.  Then  he  returned,  stooping  now  and 
then,  picking  small  objects  from  the  track, 
and  putting  them  in  his  pockets.  He  reached 
the  train,  climbed  aboard,  and  said:  "Go 
ahead."  Then  he  walked  quietly  to  a  little 
table  and  began  to  unpack  his  treasures.  He 
piled  them  in  the  middle  of  the  table.  Half 
a  dozen  perfectly  good  spikes,  a  dozen  frag- 
ments of  tie  plates,  pieces  of  bolts,  a  few  iron 
nuts,  small  sections  of  wire,  a  bit  of  a  copper 
plate,  two  bottles,  and  an  old  shoe  came  out 
of  his  big  pockets.  He  finished  the  task,  came 
quietly  to  the  group  at  the  back  of  the  obser- 
vation car,  sat  down,  and  began  to  talk  to  the 
superintendent  about  the  crops  in  that  locality. 

At  the  end  of  the  division,  the  superin- 
tendent got  out.  Nobody  had  said  a  word 
about  the  heterogeneous  collection  of  waste 
and  disorder  on  the  little  table.  When  lunch- 
time  came,  the  waiter  removed  it,  as  though 
he  had  done  the  same  thing  many  times 
before,  as  in  truth  he  had. 

This  tale  is  told  here  to  illustrate  a  passing 
phase  of  the  railroad  business.  The  palmy 
days  of  paternal  government  on  the  railroads 
are  passing.     A  few  still  follow,  as  best  they 
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may,  the  habits  of  personal  inspection,  foot 
by  foot;  but  what  can  a  man  do  on  a  railroad 
system  of  fifteen  thousand  miles?  Once  a 
year,  or  maybe  twice,  the  modern  railroad 
president  orders  out  his  private  train,  gathers 
a  few  of  his  directors  and  friends,  and  takes  a 
long,  hard  trip  to  west  or  south  —  and  comes 
back  tired  and  a  little  out  of  sorts. 

At  that,  only  the  best  of  them,  men  like 
Mr.  J.  J.  Hill,'  Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman,  or  Mr. 
B.  F.  Yoakum,  really  inspect  the  roads  whose 
destinies  they  rule.  Mr.  Morgan  does  not 
pretend  to  know  the  details  of  the  railroad 
business.  Mr.  Gould  does  his  best,  they  say, 
but  he  never  worked  with  his  hands  on  the 
right-of-way.  The  biggest  men  in  the  railroad 
business  are,  for  the  most  part,  financiers,  not 
])ractical  masters  of  the  trade. 

THE    NE^\'EST   RAILROAD   PRINCIPLE 

Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman  is  at  the  head  of  the 
school  of  railroad  chiefs  who  believe  in  "better 
roads"  rather  than  "more  roads."  It  is  the 
principle  of  the  most  modern  and  the  most 
successful  school  of  railroad  men.  It  is  a  very 
new  cult.  Prior  to  the  collapse  of  1893,  no 
reputable  railroad  magnate  believed  that  the 
development  of  the  country  depended  rather 
upon  the  quality  of  railroad  service  than  upon 
the  mileage  of  the  roads.  Every  big  man  in 
the  business  wanted  to  build  new  railroads 
every  year.  That  system  which  failed  to 
report  a  growth  —  particularly  if  its  roadbed 
lay  west  of  the  Mississippi  —  was  looked  upon 
by  the  financial  critics  as  decadent. 

The  change  came  with  Mr.  Harriman.  His 
memorable  inspection  trip  on  the  front  of  a 
locomotive  on  the  Union  Pacific  was  an  epoch- 
marking  episode  in  the  railroad  history  of  the 
West.  He  stunned  his  directors  by  a  message 
that  called  for  millions  of  dollars  for  improve- 
ments rather  than  for  new  lines.  The  money 
came,  and  was  spent  —  and  that  was  the 
genesis  of  the  new  Union  Pacific  and  the  new 
kind  of  railroad  magnate. 

This  article  will  not  tell  the  tale  of  what  the 
change  meant  to  the  Union  Pacific.  The 
question  of  more  vital  interest  is  what  it  has 
meant  to  the  people  of  the  Harriman  kingdom, 
and  to  the  people  of  the  rest  of  the  country 
whose  railroad  dynasties  have  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  most  daring  of  the  railroad 
innovators. 

Of  course  the  results  may  be  summed  up  in 
a    single  phrase,    "better   service";  but   few 


laymen  know  what  better  railroad  service 
means.  The  average  man  is  entirely  familiar 
with  the  difference  between  good  and  bad 
service  in  the  passenger  department.  But 
the  freight  service  is  the  freight  service  to  the 
average  citizen,  and  nothing  more.  It  looks 
to  him  like  a  string  of  cars  with  a  locomotive 
at  one  end  and  a  little  green  flag  waving  at 
the  other.  One  string  of  cars  looks  just  like 
another,  and  he  lets  it  go  at  that. 

HOW  MR.   HARRIMAN  TREATS  GEOGRAPHY 

Looking  at  the  passenger  business,  the  dif- 
ference may  be  clearly  shown.  Mr.  Harriman 
is  now  the  guiding  pow^r  in  the  Erie  Railroad. 
Therefore  it  has  money.  That  property  has 
been  a  notoriously  deficient  passenger  railroad. 
In  and  about  New  York,  with  possibly  the 
richest  field  for  commutation  profits,  the  Erie 
has  allowed  its  local  service  to  the  outlying 
New  Jersey  towns  to  become  a  laughing- 
stock. The  company  could  not  help  it,  and 
is  not  properly  to  be  blamed.  The  fault  was 
geographical.  It  has  remained  for  the  Harri- 
man regime  to  readjust  the  geography  to  the 
needs  of  the  railroad.  That  seems  to  be  a 
Harriman  fad.  He  turned  the  water-level  of 
Salt  Lake  into  a  railroad  right-of-way  by  the 
building  of  a  causeway  that  remains  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  country.  In  the  case  of 
the  Erie,  he  is  cutting  down  a  hill. 

So  long  ago  that  the  memory  of  man  fails, 
the  Erie  tunneled  under  Bergen  Hill,  New 
Jersey,  and  placed  two  tracks  within  the 
tunnels.  They  lie  deep  down  at  the  bottom 
of  a  hill  made  of  trap-rock,  a  hard,  unfriendly, 
and  wholly  uncompromising  sort  of  hill. 
That  two-track  tunnel  has  had  to  carry  all 
the  traffic  of  the  Erie  into  and  out  of  New 
York.  In  the  rush  hours  by  day,  passenger 
trains  run  in  a  steady  stream  through  this 
little  portal.  By  night,  the  Erie's  tremendous 
stream  of  freight,  dammed  up  through  the 
day  in  the  yards  on  the  meadows,  breaks  loose 
and  pours  through  that  same  tunnel. 

For  years  past,  while  the  Central  Railroad 
of  New  Jersey  has  increased  its  carrying 
capacity  out  of  all  measure;  and  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  &  Western  has  done  the 
same,  building  a  new  tunnel  under  this  same 
hill  for  its  needs;  and  the  New  York  Central 
and  the  New  Haven  have  more  than  doubled 
their  capacity,  the  poor  old  Erie  has  not  been 
able  to  put  on  trains  enough  to  meet  the  ever- 
increasing  demand.     It  had  two  tracks.     The 
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physical  capacity  of  two  tracks  is  only  so 
many  trains  an  hour  each  way.  The  limit  of 
that  physical  capacity  was  reached  years  ago. 
Of  late  years,  if  the  main  line  demanded  a 
new  train  each  way  a  day,  that  train  had  to 
be  subtracted  from  the  service  on  some  other 
branch  in  order  that  the  main  line  might 
have  it. 

In  consequence,  you  may  go  out  along 
some  of  the  branches  of  the  Erie  Railroad 
sixteen  miles  or  less  and  buy  land  by  the 
acre  for  garden  truck  or  a  golf  course  or  any- 
thing else  you  please.  Land  the  same  dis- 
tance out  along  the  Lackawanna,  the  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  or  the  New  York 
Central  sells  at  fancy  prices  by  the  lot.  There 
are  villages  along  the  poorer  branches  of  the 
Erie,  within  the  commutation  zone  and  well 
worth  building  up,  that  have  not  changed 
their  contour  one  iota  in  the  past  fifteen  years. 
The  main  reason  why  this  is  so  lies  in  the  fact 
that  there  have  been  only  two  Erie  tracks 
under  the  Bergen  Hill. 

Now  they  are  hard  at  work  on  that  hill.  A 
new  four-track  cut  is  pushing  through.  It  was 
planned  before  the  Harriman  regime,  but  it 
is  done  under  him.  I  do  not  know  what  it 
will  cost,  and  probably  the  Erie  engineers 
would  not  like  to  try  to  guess  too  closely. 
Anyway,  it  will  give  the  road  six  tracks  instead 
of  two. 

HOW  A  POOR  RAILROAD  SCARES  CAPITAL 

If  this  is  true  in  the  local  service  of  an 
Eastern  trunk  line,  it  is  a  thousand  times  true 
in  the  case  of  a  railroad  that  is  the  sole  artery 
of  trunk-line  traffic  through  a  rich  manufac- 
turing or  agricultural  region.  When  a  man 
who  has  money  looks  over  a  new  manufac- 
turing proposition,  the  first  question  that  he 
asks  is: 

"How  's  the  railroad?" 

If  he  is  told  that  the  railroad  cannot  handle 
its  business;  that  there  are  always  long  delays 
in  getting  cars  when  you  want  them;  that  the 
loaded  cars  stand  on  your  sidings  a  week 
waiting  for  the  way-train  to  come  along  and 
j)ick  them  up;  that  the  cars  when  you  do  get 
them  have  to  be  washed  out,  patched  up,  and 
shingled  before  they  are  safe  to  use  for  ordi- 
nary freight  —  you  may  be  very  sure  that  no 
cheap  water-power,  cheap  labor,  nor  even  a 
plentiful  supply  of  raw  material  at  very  low 
prices  will  tempt  him  into  your  town.  There 
are  many  millions  of  feet  of  the  finest  oak 


timber  in  the  country  standing  all  untouched 
in  the  Southern  States,  waiting  to  be  made 
into  high-class  furniture,  that  would  be  to-day 
a  rich  asset  of  the  South  if  the  South  had  the 
kind  of  railroad  service  that  Mr.  Harriman 
and  his  like  are  giving  to  the  West. 

STARVING    OUT    A    MANUFACTURER 

A  manufacturer  on  a  fairly  large  scale  in 
the  Middle  West  told  me  of  an  experience  he 
had  with  a  railroad  which  shall  be  unnamed 
—  for  its  ways  are  mended  in  the  later  years. 
He  established  a  plant  at  a  small  town  on  the 
main  line.  Before  he  did  it,  the  railroad 
traffic  people  told  him  he  would  have  all  the 
cars  he  wanted  whenever  he  wanted  them. 
By  the  time  he  had  his  plant  running,  good 
times  had  come  and  the  railroad  was  busy. 
He  asked  for  cars.  He  was  told  that  he  would 
have  to  wait  a  week.  He  did  it.  Then  he 
asked  again.  They  told  him  there  were  no 
cars.  Five  weeks  later,  he  got  one  car,  a  flat- 
car.  He  rigged  up  a  water-proof  tent  on  it 
and  shipped  a  few  goods.  It  took  eleven 
weeks  for  that  car  to  report  itself,  and  then  it 
was  in  a  yard  not  twenty  miles  away,  side- 
tracked from  the  flood  of  traffic. 

In  the  end,  he  bought  ten  cars  of  his  own. 
For  six  months  in  one  year  he  never  saw  one 
of  those  cars.  They  went  away  with  his 
traffic,  and  they  stayed  away  doing  business 
for  another  man  or  for  the  railroads  them- 
selves. This  particular  shipper  was  glad 
when  his  factory  burned  down,  and  he  never 
has  rebuilt  it.  Instead,  he  put  it  in  a  town 
on  the  shores  of  a  lake;  for,  as  he  says :  "  If  you 
are  stuck,  you  can  always  hire  a  tug,  and  there 
are  plenty  of  railroads  at  Buffalo." 

That  sort  of  thing,  multiplied  by  a  thou- 
sand or  so,  measures  the  inefliciency  of  the 
poor  railroad.  It  means  the  starving  of  a 
hundred  towns.  It  means  latent  resources 
lying  forever  in  the  hills  or  in  the  forests  or 
in  the  fields.  It  means,  that  the  fine  oak 
timber  of  North  Carolina  stands  through 
generations  of  toiling  po\erty,  while  oak  sells 
for  fifty  dollars  per  thousand  in  the  markets 
not  two  hundred  miles  away.  It  means  that 
the  low-grade  coal  lands  of  West  Virginia  can 
be  bought  to-day  for  a  song  per  acre.  It 
means  stagnation  and  poverty  from  one  end 
of  the  South  to  the  other,  save  where  two 
lines  cross  and  the  stimulus  of  competition 
is  felt  by  both;  or  where  an  enlightened  man- 
agement  and   a  liberal   railroad   policy  have 
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given  to  the  people  the  rights  of  traffic  for 
which  they  granted  charters  to  the  carriers. 

I  do  not  mean  that  inefficiency  alone  has 
done  this  thing.  The  crimes  of  the  railroad 
mismanagement  of  the  past  generation  and 
even  of  the  present  cannot  be  hidden  under 
general  excuses.  Railroad  favoritism,  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  one  community  against 
another,  selfish  traffic  rules  that  arbitrarily 
bind  the  shipper  and  the  producer  to  heavy 
tolls  for  traffic  —  all  these  and  a  dozen  other 
inequalities  have  left  their  trails  of  local 
poverty  in  every  region  of  the  Union.  But 
I  think  that  the  main  cause  of  dissatisfaction 
against  the  railroad,  and  the  main  point  in 
which  the  railroad  has  failed  in  its  duty  to 
the  people,  is  service. 

THE   CAUSES   OF   INEFFICIENCY 

The  causes  are,  of  course,  many.  Some- 
times, as  in  the  case  of  the  Southern  Railway, 
the  credit  of  the  railroad  company  has  not  been 
strong  enough  to  meet  the  ever-increasing 
strain  of  keeping  up  to  the  traffic.  Necessary 
tracks  have  not  been  built.  Car-supply  has 
failed  because  there  was  no  money  to  buy 
cars.  Engines  have  gone  down  because  they 
were  overworked  and  did  not  get  their 
annual  allowance  of  "time  off"  in  the  car 
shops  for  the  cleaning  of  their  flues  and  the 
general  overhauling  that  any  engine  needs. 
In  such  a  case,  the  railroad  needs  pity  rather 
than  condemnation.  Perhaps,  in  truth,  it 
needs  a  good  dose  of  the  medicine  of  bank- 
ruptcy, with  the  consequent  upbuilding  that 
may  or  may  not  follow  a  thorough  reorgani- 
zation. 

There  are  other  causes.  One  day,  some 
vears  ago,  I  sat  in  an  office  in  New  York  and 
remonstrated  with  a  leading  operating  official 
of  a  big  western  line  on  the  very  bad  showing 
of  his  road  during  that  winter.  I  instanced 
a  record  of  six  engine  failures  in  front  of  one 
through  train  on  a  three-hundred-mile 
haul.  He  defended  his  road  and  his  staff 
half-heartedly.  His  excuses  did  not  ring 
true. 

Presently,  as  we  talked,  the  door  opened 
and  one  of  the  chief  owners  of  the  system 
came  in.  It  was  quite  late  in  the  morning, 
but  the  man  was  in  evening  clothes  and  v^^as 
not  very  steady  on  his  feet.  He  spoke  to  us, 
and  passed  on  into  his  own  office.  As  the 
door  closed,  my  host  tilted  his  cigar  in  its 
direction. 


"That's  one  of  the  reasons!"  he  said, 
bitterly. 

Months  later  I  learned  the  whole  story. 
The  citizens  of  several  Western  States  were 
getting  poor  railroad  service,  in  spite  of  the 
almost  superhuman  efforts  of  the  railroad  men 
directly  in  charge  of  that  railroad,  because 
dividends  had  to  be  paid.  It  did  not  matter 
that  the  cars  were  going  to  rack  and  ruin, 
and  that  26  per  cent,  of  the  engines  were  out 
of  order.     Nothing  mattered  except  dividends. 

A   RAILROAD   THAT   WANTED   TO   STOP 

To  borrow  another  instance  from  the  records 
of  the  passenger  service,  let  me  recount  a 
little  piece  of  history  that  has  not  yet  been 
forgotten  by  hundreds  of  men  who  to-day  are 
hard  at  work  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 
That  railroad,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country, 
was  a  rich  property  through  a  long  series  of 
years.  Its  stock  was  held  abroad,  and  con- 
sidered a  good  investment.  At  last,  under 
the  Garrett  regime,  an  investigation  revealed 
the  fact  that  its  boasted  surplus  was  fictitious, 
and  a  collapse  followed.  The  late  Samuel 
Spencer  made  a  report  on  the  property,  in 
which  he  clearly  showed  that,  if  the  stock- 
holders wanted  to  be  honest,  they  would  have 
to  write  off  millions  of  apparent  value  from 
the  books. 

The  stockholders  refused,  and  for  six  years 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  went  down  hill.  The 
cars  of  the  company  became  unrecognizable. 
There  was  no  money  even  for  such  necessities 
as  lamps,  window-panes,  paint.  The  through 
trains  of  the  company  out  of  Camden  Station 
had  to  wait  until  another  train  pulled  in  in 
order  to  get  drinking-glasses  and  lamps  out 
of  the  arriving  train.  In  the  end,  it  was  pro- 
posed in  all  seriousness  to  the  board  of  direc- 
tors that  the  passenger  business  be  abandoned. 
It  was  shown  that  no  money  could  be  made 
out  of  it.  Anyone  who  knows  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  to-day,  and  stops  to  think  that  only 
fifteen  years  ago  it  was  in  the  condition 
described  above,  will  realize  the  difference  that 
can  be  made  in  a  railroad  by  an  incessant 
demand  for  dividends,  no  matter  what  happens. 

INTENSIVE  GROWTH  VS.  EXPANSION 

One  day  in  1904,  I  talked  the  railroad 
situation  over  with  a  railroad  president  who 
has  been  noted  as  an  expansionist,  a  builder. 
On  other  occasions  when  I  had  met  him,  he 
had  been  an  eager  advocate  of  new  railroads 
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into  new  regions.  This  time,  a  little  chastened, 
perhaps,  by  the  times,  he  had  a  different  gospel 
to  propound. 

"I  am  half  converted,"  he  said,  "to  the 
belief  that  I  have  built  too  much.  I  have  gone 
over  a  stretch  of  country  very  similar  to  the 
region  my  railroads  serve.  I  find  them 
building  factories,  putting  up  cement-mills, 
making  the  raw  material  they  produce  into 
manufactured  goods  of  various  sorts.  We 
have  built  three  miles  of  road  to  their  one  in 
the  past  five  years;  but  their  country  is  getting 
rich  by  intensive  growth,  while  mine  gets 
rich  more  slowly  by  expansion.  They  do  not 
found  any  new  towns,  but  their  old  ones  are 
getting  to  be  cities.  We  start  a  new  town 
every  few  months,  but  the  old  ones  stand  still. 
They  raise  capital  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  more  easily  than  we  do,  and  they  put  it 
to  work  right  away  in  the  shape  of  new  cars, 
new  sidings,  new  engines,  spurs  into  new 
manufacturing  plants.  We  get  our  money 
with  trouble,  and  sink  it  in  a  new  railroad 
that  cannot  earn  its  charges  for  at  least  three 
years.  Perhaps  their  way  is  the  safer.  Per- 
haps, indeed,  it  helps  the  country  more. 
Certainly  it  seems  to  help  their  credit  more 
than  our  way  helps  ours.  A  new  railroad  is 
a  fearful  load  on  the  credit  of  the  builder. 
New  engines  and  cars  seem  to  pay  their  way, 
and  whatever  they  earn  over  the  interest 
on  their  cost  and  the  proper  sinking-funds 
seems  to  make  a  lot  of  new  credit  for  the 
owner. 

"I  do  not  say  that  they  are  altogether  right. 
Many  of  the  communities  in  the  territory  of 
my  road  need  railroads,  and  if  we  cannot  build 
them  somebody  else  will.  A  dozen  small 
railroads  are  organized  now,  ready  to  go  in  if 
we  hesitate.  In  their  country,  no  one  seems 
to  dare  to  build.  We  cannot  stop  building, 
but  it  is  clear  enough  that  we  shall  have  to 
stop  it  as  far  as  we  can  with  safety,  and  begin 
to  spend  our  money  on  building  up  what  we 
have  already  laid  down." 

He  put  quite  clearly  a  truth  that  to-day  is 
almost  self-evident.  At  the  end  of  a  panic, 
it  is  the  railroads  that  have  been  spending 
their  money  on  intensive  growth  which  are 
strong,  and  the  railroads  that  have  spent  much 
on  great  extensions  are  the  weak  railroads  of 
1909.  The  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco, 
relatively  the  greatest  builder  of  the  day,  was 
saved  from  collapse  in  1908  by  almost  super- 
human   efforts.     The    Union    Pacific,    whose 


new  mileage  in  the  last  five  years  has  almost 
all  been  merely  the  building  of  one  line  to  take 
the  load  from  another  line  already  well  estab- 
lished, is  the  strongest  financial  corporation 
in  the  railroad  list.  If  the  railroad  history 
of  the  past  decade  has  demonstrated  anything, 
it  is  that  engines,  cars,  new  track,  and  money 
and  labor  spent  on  getting  new  industries  to 
locate  along  the  line  are  a  better  capital 
investment  than  is  a  new  railroad  through 
untouched  regions. 

THE  TONIC  EFFECT  OF  GOOD  SERVICE 

This  intensive  growth  of  a  railroad  system 
is  the  most  powerful  stimulus  possible  to  a 
manufacturing  country.  I  think  that  a  purely 
agricultural  community  needs  rather  new 
mileage,  no  matter  how  poor.  The  farmer, 
whose  freight  is  mostly  grain,  does  not  care 
particularly  whether  it  goes  out  to-day  or  next 
week.  He  sells  it  on  contract  anyway,  and  it 
will  move  only  to  the  elevators,  and  go  to  the 
final  market  long  after  it  has  been  gathered 
in  from  the  fields  and  local  markets.  He  may 
fret  a  little  over  the  fact  that  he  has  to  order 
his  new  machinery  and  seed  months  earlier 
than  his  cousin  in  the  next  state,  who 
lives  on  a  better  railroad;  but  it  will  not 
make  any  material  difference  in  his  bank 
account. 

The  manufacturer,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
have  good  service.  The  jobbers  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia,  or  Cincin- 
nati, who  buy  his  goods,  or  who  sell  them 
on  commission,  keep  a  record  of  the  length 
of  time  that  he  takes  to  make  deliveries. 
Two  men,  both  manufacturing  the  same  grade 
of  furniture,  are  located  at  an  equal  distance 
from  New  York.  Both  get  orders  on  the  same 
day,  from  the  same  jobber,  for  a  similar 
amount  of  similar  goods,  known  to  be  ready 
for  shipment  in  their  sheds.  The  first  has  a 
poor  railroad  service.  He  makes  his  delivery 
of  the  goods  in  tw^enty-two  days.  The  other, 
with  a  good  service,  makes  delivery  in  fifteen 
days.  The  ultimate  result  is  obvious.  The 
factory  on  the  better  railroad  will  outstrip  its 
rival  in  the  New  York  trade,  other  things  being 
equal. 

And  the  town  on  the  better  railroad  will 
outstrip  the  similar  town  on  the  poorer  rail- 
road. All  industries  will  flourish  better  in 
the  town  with  the  better  service.  The  plants 
will  add  hundreds  of  men  to  their  stafTs,  while 
the  plants  in  the  other  town  will  add  dozens. 
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Capital  will  follow  where  the  greatest  suc- 
cesses have  been  won.  The  man  with  a  fund 
to  put  into  business  studies  very  carefully  the 
records  of  men  already  in  business.  He 
searches  for  ultimate  causes.  In  a  great 
many  cases,  he  finds  the  ultimate  cause  in  the 
difference  between  poor  railroad  service  and 
good  railroad  service. 

THE   VEXED   QUESTION   OF   RATES 

Fair  rates  are  essential  to  industrial  growth. 
Having  said  that,  one  has  said  all.  It  only 
remains  to  find  out  what  is  a  fair  rate  from 
one  point  to  another  point  on  every  kind  of 
product.  That  is  a  little  task  that  one  is 
content  to  leave  to  the  traffic  departments  of 
the  railroads,  the  hundreds  of  commercial 
bodies  all  over  the  countr\',  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  the  courts.  It 
will  keep  their  hands  full  for  a  good  many 
years  to  come.  Just  as  soon  as  they  get 
ever}'thing  looking  very  nice,  they  can  begin 
all  over  again.  I  take  it  that  a  fair  rate  is 
one  that  will  move  marketable  products  to 
their  proper  markets  and  place  them  on  a 
fair  competitive  footing  with  all  other  similar 
products  in  the  same  market.  What  that 
rate  may  be  in  any  one  case  has  to  be  deter- 
mined on  the  merits  of  that  case;  and  no 
generalities  are  possible.  How  difficult  it  is 
to  generalize  about  this  subject  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  statement  that  a  change 
made  a  few  years  ago  in  the  rates  from 
Baltimore  and  Louisville  to  Atlanta,  Ga., 
caused  rate  changes  from  points  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  from  the  Canadian  border- 
line. The  sum  total  of  the  rate-changes 
that  resulted  from  this  apparently  simple 
adjustment  was  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand. 

I  think  that  this  question  of  rates  will,  more 
and  more,  take  a  secondary  place  in  the 
matter  of  importance  in  causing  industrial 
growth.  The  increasing  power  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  the  growing 
tendency  on  the  part  of  railroad  traffic  depart- 
ments to  consult  with  shippers  over  rate 
adjustments,  the  vigilance  of  Federal  and 
State  Governments,  and  the  authority  of  the 
courts,  all  conspire  to  this  end.  Even  to-day, 
the  question  of  quality  of  service  is  more  im- 
portant, from  the  standpoint  of  national 
development,  than  the  rate  question;  and  this 
judgment  does  not  in  any  way  detract  from 
the  importance  of  the  rate  question. 


More  and  more  attention  is  given  by  the 
railroad  managers  to  the  locating  of  new  lines 
of  industry  along  the  road.  The  roads  in 
the  South  and  the  West  nearly  all  have  eager 
industrial  departments,  land  departments,  or 
immigration  departments.  Their  men  seek  out 
new  industries,  meet  the  steamers  to  tempt 
immigrants  into  their  region,  arrange  for  the 
purchase  or  rental  of  lands,  get  together 
reports  on  the  soil,  the  products,  the  advan- 
tages of  any  desired  location.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  effort  is  bent  upon  the  location  of  new 
manufacturing  plants  along  the  line.  In  one 
year,  the  Southern  Railway  induced  more  than 
seven  hundred  men  to  establish  industries 
along  its  lines. 

WHY   SOME  PLANTS   ARE   " CHOKED" 

There  is  nothing  haphazard  about  this  sort 
of  development.  A  man  who  wants  to  estab- 
lish a  new  plant  on  a  railroad  line  has  to 
demonstrate  that  his  plant  will  be  productive 
of  good  business  to  the  railroad.  He  makes 
his  proposition  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
division.  He  looks  over  it,  and  he  decides, 
perhaps,  that  it  is  impracticable.  He  says  so, 
and  there  it  may  stop.  If  he  thinks  it  worth 
while,  he  sends  the  report  on  to  the  general 
manager,  adding  that  the  new  plant  will  want 
half  a  mile  of  sidings,  a  station,  and  a  rate- 
schedule.  The  traffic-manager  is  called  upon 
to  furnish  information  as  to  what  rates  will  be 
needed  to  make  the  product  marketable,  and 
whether  it  is  possible  to  give  those  rates.  The 
engineering  department  has  to  estimate  the 
expense  of  sidings  and  station.  If  they  all 
agree  that  the  plant  is  worth  while,  they  report 
on  it  to  the  executive  officers;  and  it  may 
ultimately  be  decided  by  the  board  of 
directors  whether  or  not  that  particular 
plant  shall  be  put  at  that  particular  place. 
This  simple  statement  of  the  method  used 
may  serve  to  explain  the  so-called  "choking" 
of  many  apparently  promising  industries 
every  year. 

To-day,  the  shipper  of  manufactured  goods 
is  having  his  day.  Yesterday,  everything  was 
for  the  settler  in  the  far-outlying  lands.  Men 
wrote  books  on  the  glory  of  the  builder. 
To-day,  perhaps,  the  truest  service  to  the 
country  is  the  betterment  of  lines  that 
already  exist,  and  the  loudest  songs  of  praise 
are  for  the  man  who  makes  it  possible 
to  build  two  factories  where  only  one  stood 
before. 


AN    EFFECTIVE  ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS 
CAMPAIGN    AT    LAST 

THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  WHICH 
ATTRACTED  TEN  THOUSAND  PEOPLE  AN  HOUR  — 
THE     TRAVELING      EXHIBITS      AT      THE     COUNTY     FAIRS 

BY 

O.  F.  LEWIS 


1\TE  in  November,  1908,   there  appeared 
one  morning  in   every  surface-car  in 
J     Manhattan  an  advertisement,  reading 
as  follows: 


Watch  for  the 
Double  Red  Cross 


"Some  new  advertising  dodge,"  said  the 
v/ise  New  Yorker.  On  November  30th,  the 
signs  were  succeeded  by  six  other  kinds,  one 
of  which  was  the  following : 

Eveiy  Man.  Woman  and  OilM  shoold  attend 

The 

International  Tuberculosis 

Exhibition 

Opens  November  30tli,  at 
Tlie  Museum  of  Natural  History 

79Ui  Street  and  Columbm  Avcbm 

ADMISSION  FREE 

Tuberculosis    Is    Communlc»ble,    Preventable,    Curable 

E.hrblOon  under  xiwloi  of  Chullj  a*ilI««lloi.  SocWJ  of  N.w  '""'•^      .„   .  , 
«»i»T  w,  DO-onoT.  --.  '■  •"'»™'"  '"'•'^  "- 

Tl,..  ■(.<<  Joi-irf  »,  Ptaw  Yorii  Ol»  C«  WvniuW  Compuw 


The  reading-matter  on  the  signs  was  in 
black  ink,  the  crosses  in  red  ink. 

Then  there  appeared,  at  each  subway  and 
elevated  station,  huge  posters,  also  bearing 
the  double  red  cross  and  advertising  the 
exhibition.  Almost  simultaneously,  forty 
thousand  half-sheet  posters,  white  and  yellow, 
appeared  in  shop  windows,  among  the  custo- 
mary theatre  signs  or  replacing  them.  A 
publisher  controlling  the  advertising  space  in 
a  number  of  theatre  programmes  volunteered 
to    print    the    advertisement    of  the  exhibi- 


tion for  six  weeks.  A  laundry  owner,  seeing 
the  street-car  signs,  called  upon  the  exhibition 
management  to  say  that  he  controlled  no 
street-car  space,  but  that  the  wrapping-paper 
he  used  for  his  bundles  was  free  for  tubercu- 
losis advertising  purposes. 

The  advertising  space  in  the  street-cars  had 
been  donated  by  the  New  York  City  Car 
Advertising  Company  and  by  several  firms 
that  advertise  in  the  street-cars,  who  offered 
to  substitute  the  exhibition's  placard  for 
their  own  signs  in  the  cars  for  a  week  or 
longer. 

Meanwhile,  half  a  million  eight-page,  pre- 
liminary bulletins  of  the  coming  exhibition 
were  circulated  with  enthusiasm  among  labor 
unions,  schools,  department  stores,  telephone 
companies,  churches,  settlements,  charitable 
societies,  and  many  other  bodies.  Cit}^  Day 
and  State  Day  at  the  exhibition  were  early 
announced ;  and  soon  afterward  requests 
for  similar  days  came  from  New  Jersey, 
Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts.  Mayor  Mc- 
Clellan  agreed  formally  to  open  the  exhibition. 
The  owner  of  one  of  the  largest  department 
stores  in  Manhattan  sent  this  word  to  his 
thousands  of  employees: 

"I  expect  every  one  of  my  employees  to  go 
to  that  exhibition  at  least  once.  If  any  one 
of  them  is  not  sufficiently  interested  in  preserv- 
ing his  or  her  health,  and  in  learning  how  to 
preserve  the  health  of  others,  that  kind  of  a 
person  is  not  one  that  I  consider  desirable  in 
my  employ." 

On  Monday  morning,  the  day  of  the  open- 
ing, the  newspapers  printed  detailed  accounts 
of  the  exhibition.  The  publicity  campaign  had 
been  successful.  On  that  JMonday,  ten  thou- 
sand people  journeyed  up  to  the  Museum 
of   Natural    History    to    see    the    exhibition, 
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The  whole  city  was  aroused,  and  every  day 
the  attendance  grew.     The  first  week  it  was: 

Attendance  at  the  Tuberadosis  Exhibit 

Monday  November  30th 10,068 

Tuesday,  December  ist        14, ^99 

Wednesday,  December  2nd       ....  14,998 

Thursday,  December  3rd 14,102 

Friday,  December  4th 18,141 

Saturday,  December  5th 29,809 

Sunday,  December  6th    (1  to  5   \\  m.)  .  43,713 

Total 145.030 

On  the  first  Sunday,  ten  thousand  persons 
per  hour  swept  into  the  building  from  i  to 
5  p.  M.  The  oflkial  demonstrators  were  run 
off  their  feet,  the  bureau  of  information  was 
put  out  of  business,  the  model  cow-barn  was 
besieged  by  crowds,  and  the  police  reserves 
from  two  station-houses  had  to  be  summoned 
to  line  up  and  direct  the  throngs.  More  peo- 
ple came  on  this  afternoon  than  had  gone  to 
the  Harvard-Yale  football  game. 

Automobile  furs  rubbed  elbows  with  last- 
year's  overcoat  from  the  lower  East  Side. 
Merr\'  Widow  hats  overlapped  heads  wearing 
only  a  scarf.  Children  toddled  by  the  sides 
of  mothers.  Yet,  over  all  three  floors  of  the 
exhibition  there  was  a  striking  hush.  People 
spoke  in  low  tones,  almost  as  if  at  church. 
They  were  serious.     They  had  come  to  learn. 

And  they  learned,  and  learned  so  that  they 
can  never  forget,  the  three  important  facts 
that  the  exhibition  was  there  to  teach: 

(i)  That  tuberculosis  is  the  most  fatal 
disease  that  the  American  people  suffer  from. 

(2)  That  it  is  preventable,  and  that  it  is 
curable. 

(3)  How  to  prevent  it,  and  how  to  cure   it. 

Groups  stood  silently  watching  three  in- 
candescent lights  that  showed  white  against 
a  board  suspended  between  two  balconies. 
At  regular  intervals,  the  lights  flickered  out  for 
an  instant,  and  then  flashed  on  again.  Under 
the  lights  stood  this  sentence:  "These  lights 
go  out  every  two  minutes  and  thirty-six 
seconds.  Ever}-  time  the  lights  go  out  some- 
one dies  of  tuberculosis.  Tuberculosis  is 
communicable,  curable,  preventable." 

Another  group  listened  to  bits  of  tubercu- 
losis wisdom  from  an  Edison  phonograph, 
which  at  the  county  fairs  in  New  York  State 
kad  successfully  competed  with  midways, 
vaudevilles,  balloon  ascensions,  prize  vege- 
tables, and  horse-races. 


Slowly  and  distinctly  it  told  the  crowd: 
(i)  Consumption  is  not  hereditary.     When 
several  die  in  the  same  family  it  is  because  of 
carelessness  or  of  an  infected  house. 

(2)  Symptoms:  Very  early  stages:  none. 
Early  stages:  (a)  Cough,  lasting  a  month. 
(b)  Loss  of  weight,  (c)  Slight  fever  each 
afternoon,  (d)  Bleeding  from  the  lungs,  (e) 
Tired  feeling.  At  these  stages  the  disease 
can  be  cured. 

(3)  One-third  of  your  life  is  spent  in  your 
bedroom.  Is  it  large?  Light?  Well  ven- 
tilated?    Keep  the  windows  open. 

(4)  To  nail  your  bedroom  window  shut  is 
to  drive  a  nail  into  your  coffin. 

Pathetic  have  been  many  of  the  questions 
asked  at  the  exhibit.  An  old  lady  drew  a  young 
woman  demonstrator  aside,  and  confided  that 
her  son  had  a  "leak  in  his  air  valve."  A 
poor  working  woman  blessed  the  demon- 
strator for  giving  her  for  the  first  time  hope 
that  her  son  might  be  cured. 

From  the  phonograph  the  people  passed  on 
to  models  of  tenement  blocks  so  ill-ventilated 
that  they  invite  consumption,  photographs 
showing  tubercular  bone  diseases,  and  maps 
of  various  cities  stuck  full  of  black-headed 
pins  in  which  each  pin  stood  for  a  reported 
case  of  consumption.  But  always  mingled  with 
the  exhibits  of  horrors  were  the  cheerful  signs: 

Tuberculosis  is  a  curable  disease. 

Tuberculosis  is  a  preventable  disease. 

There  were  models  and  photographs  of 
sanatariums.  Besides  the  full-sized  reproduc- 
tion of  an  unventilated,  dirty,  germ-spreading 
tenement  room  was  the  same  room  after  it  had 
been  visited  by  a  nurse  and  made  fit  to  live  in. 
The  exhibition  laid  stress  upon  prevention 
and  cure  —  not  upon  the  evil  conditions  that 
produce  tuberculosis.  It  taught  by  diagrams 
that  the  least  educated  could  understand,  and 
by  placards  printed  in  the  language  of  the 
crowd.  They  said  spit,  not  expectorate,  and 
there  was  no  one  who  did  not  know  what 
they  meant. 

The  reason  why  this  method  —  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  —  is  used  against  tubercu- 
losis is  because  all  other  means  have  failed. 

"  It 's  up  to  the  people  that  have  the  disease, 
or  that  run  the  greatest  chance  of  catching  it," 
said  a  specialist,  recently.  "We  can  take  a 
case  of  scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria  by  force 
when  it  breaks  out,  and  we  can  separate  it 
from  society  in  contagious  disease  hospitals, 
and  keep  it  until  it  is  well.     There  are  n't  so 
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many  of  these  cases,  or  of  small-pox,  or  cholera, 
but  what  we  are  always  ready.  But  in  New 
York  City  alone  there  are  thirty  thousand 
cases  of  tuberculosis  right  now,  and  the 
majority  of  them  will  never  see  the  inside  of 
a  hospital.  And  the  majority  of  them  will 
die  of  that  disease,  and  soon,"  he  added 
impressively.  "We  haven't  enough  hospitals 
for  them,  and  many  of  them  have  n't  enough 
knowledge  of  the  seriousness  of  the  disease  to 
go  to  hospitals,  probably,  if  we  had  the  hos- 
pitals. It 's  only  within  a  comparatively 
few  years  that  consumption  has  been  declared 
a  communicable  disease.  Ten  years  ago  it 
was  still  looked  upon  by  the  poorer  classes  as 
a  modern  scourge  of  God.  Do  you  see  why 
the  one  great  means  of  checking  tuberculosis 
is  going  to  be  to  preach,  and  preach,  and 
preach  fresh  air,  sunlight,  food,  rest,  and 
cleanliness?" 

Of  all  the  people  who  die  between  twenty 
and  forty-five  years  of  age,  nearly  one-third 
die  of  tuberculosis.  It  causes  more  deaths 
—  two  hundred  thousand  in  1907  —  than 
any  other  disease.  The  Hon.  Eugene  H. 
Porter,  New  York  State  Commissioner  of 
Health,  said  recently  that  in  the  last  four 
years  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  per- 
sons have  died  of  tuberculosis  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  at  least  five  hundred  thousand 
persons  are  constantly  sick  with  that  disease. 
The  economic  loss,  according  to  Dr.  Porter, 
is  estimated  at  from  two  hundred  and  forty 
million  dollars  to  three  hundred  and  thirty 
million  dollars. 

The  exhibition  was  held  in  New  York 
chiefly  because  of  the  systematic  campaign 
carried  on  by  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety, which  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  scores 
of  agencies  in  the  city.  It  was  held  in  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  because 
its  director  believes  that  his  institution  is  for 
the  education  of  the  people,  and  he  hastened 
to  offer  the  Museum  for  the  purpose. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  the  International 
Tuberculosis  Congress,  held  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  September  and  October,  1908,  Dr. 
Meyer,  a  prominent  New  York  physician, 
went  before  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  New 
York  City,  and  said  in  substance  this: 

"Gentlemen,  there  is  gathered  at  present  in 
Washington  the  greatest  exhibition  of  work 
for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  tuberculosis 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  has  taken 
years  to  prepare,  and  it  would  be  uncivilized 


to  permit  this  exhibit  to  scatter  over  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Let  us  bring  this  great  exhibit 
to  New  York.  Consider  the  great  instructive 
value  it  will  have  for  the  poor  upon  whom  the 
burden  of  the  disease  falls  heaviest." 

Dr.  Meyer  came  before  the  Board  with 
pledges  for  $6,000,  raised  by  him  in  twenty- 
four  hours'  work  among  friends.  Later  this 
sum  was  increased  to  $10,000.  And  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  voted  $13,000  more!  And 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment, 
that  acts  as  a  check  upon  appropriations, 
approved  the  vote  of  the  Aldermen!  And 
then,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  the  exhibit  was  brought 
to  New  York,  and  was  installed  in  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History. 

There  are  also  traveling  exhibits,  under  the 
management  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Asso- 
ciation and  the  State  Board  of  Health,  in 
Albany,  Troy,  Elmira,  and  other  cities.  An  al- 
most uncanny  ingenuity  was  displayed  in  "rub- 
bing it  in"  to  the  impressed  populace.  In  each 
of  the  cities,  a  huge  map  of  the  particular  city 
was  mounted  on  a  board  and  centrally  dis- 
played. Wherever  a  death  from  tuberculosis 
had  occurred,  during  a  certain  period,  a  black 
pin  stuck  out  from  the  map.  Where  tenement 
houses  huddled,  and  where  alley-ways  and  dirt 
were  common,  there  the  black  pins  piled  up. 
The  citizens  stood  silent  before  the  unyielding 
facts.  Now  and  then  one  man  would  say  to 
another:  "There's  where  I  live!" 

The  cities  of  New  York  are  by  no  means 
alone  in  the  movement.  Boston,  Baltimore, 
Chicago,  and  many  others  are  employing 
ingenuity  and  energy  in  waging  the  fight. 
When  the  Maryland  Association  for  the  Pre- 
vention and  Relief  of  Tuberculosis  needed 
$10,000  for  a  year's  campaign,  they  used 
almost  every  billboard,  blank  wall,  and  ash- 
can  in  Baltimore,  and  sent  out  twenty  thou- 
sand letters  asking  people  to  contribute  to 
"build  the  fence"  against  tuberculosis.  For 
three  days,  two  telephone  operators  constantly 
called  up  in  alphabetical  order  those  who  had 
received  the  appeals.  Before  half  those  whose 
names  began  with  C  had  been  reached,  the 
$10,000  had  been  raised.  Philadelphia  has 
obtained  the  International  Exhibition,  after 
New  York  has  had  it  six  weeks.  The  "Don't 
Card,"  originated  by  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  of  New  York,  and  giving  simple 
rules  what  not  to  do,  can  be  found  to-day  in 
somewhat  varied  forms  in   most  large  cities 
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from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  phono- 
graph and  the  stereopticon,  the  poster  and 
the  bill-board,  the  theatre  jirogramme  and 
the  trolley-car  have  already  proved  service- 
able. It  may  be  expected  that  wherever 
commercial  advertising  pays,  tuberculosis  ad- 
vertising is  likely  to  follow. 

The  results  of  these  campaigns  are  hard  to 
trace  in  the  individual,  easy  to  trace  in  the 
community.  The  propaganda  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis  has  resulted,  since  1905,  in  the 
establishment  of  193  local  or  state  associations 
for  the  prevention  of  the  disease.  Prior  to 
1905,  only  24  existed.  Since  1905,  the  number 
of  special  tuberculosis  hospitals  has  increased 
from  115  to  253,  a  gain  of  more  than  100  per 
cent.  And  as  for  dispensaries  for  tubercu- 
losis, the  results  are  still  more  remarkable. 
Before  1905,  there  were  19  in  this  country; 
by  November  15,  1908,  there  were  172.  In 
New  York  City,  the  well-organized  educa- 
tional campaign  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  resulted,  in  1908,  in  the  formation 
of  an  Association  of  Tuberculosis  Clinics.  In 
consequence,  the  city  is  now  divided  into  dis- 
tricts, the  home-treatment  of  patients  is 
much    better   developed,    visiting   nurses   are 


more  effective,  and  the  progress  and  treatment 
of  the  patient  can  be  much  better  supervised. 

Just  as  these  words  were  penned,  the 
writer  received  from  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  a  letter 
containing  the  following  sentences:  "Some 
kind  friends  have  offered  the  city  our  Country 
Club  House  for  a  tuberculosis  hospital.  It  is 
a  generous  gift,  and  the  city  will,  no  doubt, 
accept."  This  is  a  direct  result  of  a  tubercu- 
losis campaign  carried  on  in  Elmira  during 
the  middle  of  November. 

Labor  unions  have  lent  most  cordial  co- 
operation in  the  movement.  The  Central 
Federation  of  Labor,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has 
constructed  a  tuberculosis  pavilion  costing 
approximately  two  thousand  dollars,  in  con- 
junction with  which  the  Red  Cross  will  oper- 
ate a  summer  day-camp  at  an  additional  cost 
of  two  thousand  dollars.  The  Red  Cross  is 
establishing  a  day-camp  at  Schenectady,  also. 
Several  cities  where  the  traveling  exhibit  was 
displayed  have  passed  ordinances  prohibiting 
careless  spitting  and  providing  for  proper 
protection  of  food-supplies.  And,  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  campaign,  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  of  1908  passed  a  most  compre- 
hensive law  for  the  protection  of  the  people 
of  the  state. 
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PLANS  THAT  TAKE  SIX  MONTHS  TO  DRAW  — SHAPING  FORTY-FOOT 
STEEL  PLATES  AND  STEEL  RIBS  HIGHER  THAN  A  THREE-STORY 
HOUSE  — THE  COST  AND  THE  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  BUILDING 

BY 

LAWRENCE  PERRY 


THE  mistakes  of  shipbuilders,"  said 
Mr.  Lewis  Nixon,  designer  of  the 
Oregon  and  one  of  our  foremost  ship- 
builders, "litter  the  floors  of  the  seven  seas. 
Those  who  succeed,  who  have  given  to  the 
world  the  great  liners  we  now  see,  have  attained 
their  supremacy  chiefly  through  the  most 
uncompromising  balancing  of  every  detail 
entering  into  a  ship's  construction.  In  the 
building  of  a  ship,  almost  every  calling,  pro- 
fession, and  trade  is  involved.  The  house- 
builder  may,   through  error,  erect  a  structure 


heavier  than  his  plans  contemplated.  No  great 
harm  is  done.  Mother  Earth  will  bear  the 
extra  weight  without  complaining.  But  those 
who  build  ships  must  make  no  such  mistakes. 
If  there  are  any  structural  defects,  be  assured 
Old  Ocean  will  discover  them  sooner  or  later." 
In  1884,  the  steamship  Daphne  was  being 
built  on  the  Clyde.  The  day  set  for  the 
launching  arrived,  and  the  vessel  was  behind 
time.  It  was  decided,  however,  to  launch 
her,  and  she  slid  off  the  ways  with  more  than 
a  hundred  workmen  still  aboard.     She  cap- 
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sized  as  soon  as  she  was  in  the  water  and 
nearly  all  the  men  were  drowned.  There 
had  been  an  error  in  calculations  as  to  sta- 
bility. At  least,  this  was  the  primary  assump- 
tion. Sir  Edward  Reed  investigated  the 
disaster  and  discovered  that  methods  of  con- 
struction as  applied  in  the  Daphne  had 
advanced  beyond  all  existing  formulas  con- 
cerning stability.  New  systems  of  calculation 
were  devised,  and  the  way  in  some  measure 
paved  for  the  larger  ships  that  were  to  follow. 

The  first  step  in  building  any  of  the  great 
liners  is  the  elaboration  of  a  general  "scheme" 
—  a  comprehensive  outline  of  the  type, 
functions,  and  characteristics  of  the  vessel 
desired.  If  the  boat  is  to  be  a  passenger 
carrier  pure  and  simple,  the  prime  requisites 
are  three:  speed,  safety,  and  luxurious  accom- 
modations. This  "scheme"  embodies  a  long, 
sharp  hull  with  finely  drawn  lines,  elaborate 
fittings,  and  high-powered  machinery. 

When  such  a  "scheme"  is  worked  out,  naval 
architects  and  their  draftsmen  begin  upon 
tentative  plans,  sufficiently  detailed  to  show 
what  the  materials  will  be  and  the  way  in 
which  they  shall  be  put  together. 

This  done  —  it  is  a  six  months'  job  — 
the  time  is  ripe  for  a  Contract  with  some  ship- 
builder. When  this  is  made,  the  shipbuilders 
proceed  to  make  their  more  detailed  plans 
and  specifications  of  a  vessel  qualified  to 
meet  the  steamship  company's  stipulations. 

LAYING   DOWN    THE   LINES 

Then  comes  the  first  step  in  actual  con- 
struction. It  is  known  as  "laying  down  the 
lines."  The  molding-loft  in  which  the 
lines  are  laid  is  an  apartment  of  great  size  with 
a  blackboard  floor  large  enough  to  allow 
the  shape  of  the  vessel  to  be  chalked  on  it  at 
full  size.  Then,  stooping  to  the  floor,wield- 
ing  huge  pieces  of  chalk  with  sweeping  arm 
movements,  the  workers  draw  sections  in  the 
outlined  hull,  jusi»as  one  would  cut  a  melon 
through  at  a  number  of  points.  These  sections 
must  be  calculated  to  a  nicety.  Carelessness, 
lack  of  accurracy  in  adjustments  on  the 
molding-floor,  would  appear  in  the  completed 
vessel  so  palpably  that  even  the  layman  might 
well  detect  the  discrepancy.  Such  an  error 
occurred  once  in  the  molding-loft  in  which 
the  lines  of  a  United  States  war  vessel  were 
being  laid.  It  was  not  caught  until  after  the 
vessel  was  launched.  Then  it  was  caught 
easily  enough  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 


starboard  side  of  the  vessel  was  three  feet  higher 
than  the  port  side.  Nothing  was  done  about 
it,  nothing  could  be  done  without  rebuilding 
the  vessel.  She  remained  in  service  for  some 
time  and  was  finally  withdrawn. 

The  next  step  is  in  the  drafting-room. 
Receiving  from  the  molding-loft  a  section 
of  the  hull,  the  draftsmen  transcribe  the 
lines  to  parchment  on  a  scale  of  about  half 
an  inch  to  the  foot  of  the  actual  dimensions. 
A  wooden  model  of  one  side  of  the  ship  is 
made  on  this  reduced  scale,  and  on  the  sur- 
face of  this  model  the  lines  of  the  different 
plates  are  marked  off,  the  sizes  of  the  plates 
indicated,  and  each  plate  is  numbered.  From 
this  model,  the  "life-size"  dimensions  of 
each  frame  and  of  each  plate  are  determined, 
and  from  these  calculations  are  made  the 
specifications  of  every  piece  of  iron  or  steel 
to  be  used  in  the  vessel.  These  specifications 
are  forwarded  to  the  superintendents  of  the 
iron  and  steel  divisions  of  the  plant,  and  by 
them  the  plates  are  cast  and  forged  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  to  go  into  the  ship. 
The  first  plates  called  for,  accordingly,  are 
those  fashioned  to  form  the  keel. 

The  keels  of  all  great  liners  of  to-day  are 
built  of  plates  riveted  together.  As  soon  as 
the  keel  is  laid,  the  frames  or  ribs  are  riveted 
on.  Each  frame  has  been  shaped  by  the 
founders  for  its  particular  place  in  the  hull. 
The  midship  frame  is  usually  the  first  to  be 
placed,  being  raised  into  position  by  gigantic 
cranes  placed  on  either  side  of  the  towering 
scaffolding  in  which  the  hull  is  taking  shape. 

MOLDING    THE   RIBS 

The  ribs  come  from  the  foundry  each  shaped 
like  a  great  L.  The  preparation  of  the  ribs 
for  their  places  on  the  keel  is  the  most  impres- 
sive of  all  the  scenes  in  shipbuilding.  They 
are  taken  from  the  foundry  to  a  furnace  large 
enough  to  turn  to  white  heat  a  ship's  greatest 
frame.  Outside  the  furnace  is  a  stone  floor 
dotted  with  holes.  While  the  rib  is  heating, 
the  master  workmen  thrust  steel  pegs  into 
the  holes  in  the  floor.  When  their  work  is 
completed,  the  pegs  describe  the  curves  which 
the  frames  are  to  have. 

One  more  glance  at  the  paper  which  has 
guided  this  pegging  operation,  and  the  work- 
man shouts  through  the  vast  room.  The 
smoking  furnace  doors  swing  slowly  open 
and  a  lurid  shaft  of  light  quivers  through  the 
grimy  apartment.      A  man  seizes  the  rib  with 
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a  great  pair  of  pincers.  A  line  is  attached  to 
the  handles  and  a  group  of  men  haul  upon  it, 
dragging  the  piece  of  metal  from  the  fiery 
jaws  until  it  falls  to  the  floor,  quivering  with 
heat.  The  rib  is  then  pushed  between  the 
pegs,  being  shaped  to  meet  the  curve  by  brawny 
men,  wielding  sledges  and  operating  levers. 
The  bar  wrinkles  and  bends,  and  within  a 
minute  the  frame  has  been  formed  so  that 
when  it  is  attached  to  the  keel  and  the  plates 
applied  they  will  form  part  of  the  ship's 
graceful  lines. 

In  another  room,  filled  with  steel  rollers, 
plates  twenty-five,  thirty,  and  forty  feet  long, 
and  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch 
thick,  are  fed  into  gigantic  rollers  as  clothes 
are  fed  through  a  wringer.  Passing  through 
successive  rollers,  the  plates  are  fashioned  to 
the  desired  shape  as  so  many  sheets  of  tin. 
Thus  prepared,  they  are  carried  to  the  scaf- 
folding which  contains  the  growing  skeleton 
of  the  mighty  ship.  Here,  machines  with 
saw-like  blades  trim  the  plates  to  the  exact 
sizes  needed  as  easily  as  a  child  would  cut  a 
piece  of  paper. 

The  sizes  and  positions  of  the  plates  and 
the  locations  of  the  rivet  holes  that  are  to 
hold  the  plates  in  place  are  marked  off  on 
sections  of  boarding  temporarily  placed  against 
the  vessel's  ribs.  These  board  fences  —  tem- 
])lates,  they  are  called  —  are  brought  to  the 
j)lating  machines  and  serve  as  guides  for 
cutting  the  plates  and  drilling  the  rivet  holes. 
When  ready,  the  plates  are  lifted  by  cranes 
and  dangled  into  position  while  the  platers 
and  riveters  make  them  fast  to  the  ribs. 

The  cranes  which  hoist  these  plates  are 
but  small  affairs  compared  with  those  that 
hoist  up  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
engine  or  smokestacks,  raise  them  as  high  as 
the  roof  of  a  house  and  lower  them  aboard  the 
vessel  as  easily  as  a  boy  would  pick  up  a 
stone.  There  are  other  cranes  fitted  with  a 
pair  of  sharp  pointed  C-shaped  arms  which  can 
grasp  a  two-ton  boiler,  pick  it  up  bodily  be- 
tween their  jaws,  and  lower  it  into  place.  A 
red-hot  rivet  is  tossed  into  a  rivet  hole  and  the 
jaws  descend  one  at  each  end  of  the  rivet. 
When  they  open,  the  bolt  of  steel  has  been 
crushed  into  a  rounded  head  at  either  end 
and  the  boiler  plate  is  finally  in  place. 

While  work  of  this  sort  is  going  forward, 
iron  workers  are  busy  inside  the  airy  frames 
riveting  the  beams  —  rafters  for  the  decks 
—  building  up  the  steel  girders  for  the  various 


compartments,  and  working  the  longitudinal 
backbones  or  girders  into  the  structure  on 
either  side  of  the  keel. 

When  the  vessel  is  entirely  framed  and 
"plated  up,"  the  decks  laid,  bulkheads  and 
casings  completed,  stem  and  stern  posts  in 
place,  interior  fittings  applied,  and  lighting 
and  ventilating  plans  carried  out,  the  vessel 
is  ready  "for  launching.  The  launching  of  a 
nine-hundred-foot  ship  is  an  inspiring  sight. 
The  element  of  thrill  is  not  lacking;  for, 
when  a  great  hull  is  set  free  and  dashes  down 
toward  the  water,  there  is  no  telling  what  may 
happen.  As  one  well-known  shipbuilder  has 
expressed  it:  "The  launching  of  a  great 
vessel  represents  the  maximum  of  responsi- 
bility in  the  minimum  of  time." 

When  the  Oceanic,  first  of  the  great  modern 
ships,  was  approaching  completion  at  Belfast, 
the  talk  of  the  maritime  world  was  that  her 
builders  had  reared  for  themselves  an  uncon- 
trollable monster.  It  was  maintained  that 
the  Oceanic  would  be  lucky  if  she  ever  reached 
water  on  an  even  keel.  Stability,  it  was 
argued,  was  a  subject  pretty  well  known  by 
that  time,  but  the  building  of  the  Oceanic 
opened  advanced  phases,  the  solution  of  which 
must  remain  doubtful  until  the  new  boat 
was  either  safely  afloat  or  hopelessly  over- 
turned. Attention  was  called  to  the  fate  of  the 
Daphne.  But  the  Harland  and  Wolff  Com- 
pany had  nothing  at  all  to  say.  They  were 
willing  that  the  vessel  should  speak  for  herself. 
Spaces  and  weights  for  motive  power  in  her 
had  been  carefully  allotted.  The  weight  of 
every  piece  of  metal  was  known  and  its  influ- 
ence on  her  stability  calculated.  There  was 
not  an  ounce  of  metal  in  all  that  705  feet  of 
hull  that  was  not  counterbalanced.  The 
Oceanic  took  the  water  like  a  duck,  and  her 
builders,  since  then,  have  constructed  vessels 
larger   by  thousands  of  tons. 

In  vessels  of  the  larger  type,  boilers  and 
engines  are  placed  in  the  hull  after  launching. 
Before  the  keel  is  laid,  drawings  showing  the 
space  to  be  given  up  to  the  machinery  are 
turned  over  to  the  engine-building  department 
of   the  plant. 

THE   TRIPLE  TESTS   OF   THE  ENGINE 

The  problem  before  the  engineers  is  to 
provide  the  desired  horse-power  on  the  most 
economical  basis  within  the  space  given  them. 
When  their  plans  are  finished,  the  boilers  and 
engines  grow   piece  by  piece.     As    they    are 
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completed,  they  are  set  up  on  the  erecting 
floor  of  the  shop  until  they  appear  just  as  they 
will  in  the  hull  of  the  liner.  In  this  shape  they 
are  tested,  being  driven  continuously  for  days 
at  a  time.  If  the  test  is  satisfactory,  they  are 
taken  apart  and  lowered  into  the  vessel  that 
they  are  to  drive. 

After  the  machinery  and  boilers  are  in 
place,  the  vessel  is  ready  for  the  "dock  trial," 
This  consists  of  running  the  engines  without 
interruption  for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours 
while  the  vessel  remains  fast  to  her  pier. 
If  the  machinery  again  proves  satisfactory,  the 
liner  starts  on  her  trials  at  sea;  and  then, 
provided  she  makes  the  required  time  over  a 
measured  mile,  she  is  accepted  by  the  steam- 
ship company. 

Shipbuilders  from  the  days  of  the  Britannia, 
the  Arctic,  and  the  Pacific  —  the  early  fifties 
—  have  ever  looked  beyond  the  work  in  hand. 
The  harnessing  of  the  North  Atlantic  was  a 
work  for  men  possessed  of  master  minds. 
Years  ago,  the  five-day  boat  of  gigantic  size 
and  luxurious  accommodations  filled  the 
dreams  of  imaginative  marine  engineers.  The 
present  age  has  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  ships 
themselves.  The  next  few  years  will  probably 
see  even  larger  craft  that  will  cross  the  Atlantic 
in  four  days.  Men  who  build  ships  have 
promised  this.  A  year  ago  Mr.  Pirie,  the 
head  of  the  Harland  and  Wolff  shipyards  at 
Belfast,  the  birthplace  of  the  Oceanic,  the 
Baltic,  the  Adriatic,  and  other  monster  ships, 
said  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  they  could  build 
a  liner  a  thousand  feet  long  if  anyone  were 
willing  to  order  it. 

The  International  Mercantile  Marine  Com- 
pany took  him  at  his  word,  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  ordering  two  vessels  of  more  than  nine 
hundred  feet  water  line,  and  before  another 
year  has  gone  they  will  be  laying  the  keel  of 
the  "thousand-footer."  It  is  all  in  the  way 
of  business,  and  yet  it  is  not  prosaic.  For  all 
the  talk  which  preceded  the  appearance  of  the 
Lusitania  and  Mauretania,  the  performance 
of  these  vessels  came  as  a  surprise  to  a  great 
many  marine  engineers  who  were  convinced 
that  the  shipbuilders  of  Germany  had  put  into 
the  Deutschland  and  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.  all 
the  power  that  lay  within  the  genius  of  man 
to  put  into  ships  for  many  years  to  come. 
The  story  of  the  direct  evolution  of  the  two 
great  Cunard  liners  embodies  romance  pure  and 
simple  and  is  herewith  consecutively  and 
accurately  told  for  the  first  time. 


In  the  beginning  of  September,  1903,  the 
British  Government  intimated  to  the  Cunard 
Steamship  Company  that  an  effort  on  their 
part  to  build  vessels  that  would  wrest  from 
Germany  the  speed  supremacy  of  the  sea, 
and  offset  the  coup  of  American  financiers  in 
forming  the  International  Mercantile  Marine 
Company,  would  be  viewed  with  evidences 
of  material  appreciation  by  the  Admiralty. 
But  it  was  become  evident  that  the  building 
of  a  ship  fitted  with  reciprocating  engines  that 
could  wrest  the  speed  supremacy  from  the 
Deutschland  or  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.  was 
a  probability  too  precarious  to  warrant  the 
money  it  would  cost  to  build  it.  The  Cunard 
Company  turned  to  the  turbine.  A  commis- 
sion composed  of  eminent  British  engineers  was 
appointed  to  collect  all  possible  data  about 
turbine  propulsion.  The  investigation  took 
some  six  months. 

In  the  meantime,  the  shipbuilders  of  Great 
Britain  had  been  studying  the  turbine  system 
on  their  own  account;  and,  before  the  report 
of  the  engineers  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Cunard  Company,  John  Brown  and  Company, 
shipbuilders  at  Clydebank,  sent  word  to 
the  late  Lord  Inverclyde  of  the  Cunard  line 
that  they  were  ready,  if  his  company  desired, 
to  place  turbines  in  the  steamship  then 
contemplated  by  the  company,  the  19,254- 
ton  Carmania. 

This  was  a  daring  offer.  At  the  time,  tur- 
bines had  been  fitted  in  Channel  steamships, 
and  two  sets  of  machinery  of  this  type  had 
been  designed  for  the  two  new  Allan  Line  boats, 
Virginian  and  Victorian.  But  the  low-pres- 
sure turbines  —  the  heaviest  weight-unit  in 
engines  of  this  sort  —  weighed  only  seventy- 
eight  tons;  each  low-pressure  turbine  con- 
templated for  the  Carmania  was  to  weigh 
340  tons,  in  order  that  speed  of  at  least  20.5 
knots  might  be  gained. 

To  put  such  a  weight  of  engines  into  a 
ship  like  the  Carmania  was  in  truth  a  proposi- 
tion unprecedented  in  marine  engineering. 
It  was  unknown  ground  that  the  Clydebank 
firm  offered  to  cover.  But  naturally  they 
had  no  intention  of  proceeding  in  uncertainty. 
They  were  not  going  off  half-cock  at  Clyde- 
bank. The  company  here  had  been  building 
trans-Atlantic  liners  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
and  knew  the  value  of  making  haste  slowly, 
as  the  Latin  proverb  has  it.  Realizing  that 
in  so  radical  a  departure  it  was  advisable,  even 
necessary,  to  give  their  staff  a  thorough  practical 
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knowledge  of  the  methods  of  manufacture  and 
actual  running  under  sea  conditions  of  the 
turbines,  the  shipbuilders  secured  the  plans 
of  triple-screw  engines  capable  of    producing 


their  power  was  accurately  determined.  After 
more  exhaustive  trials,  covering  a  period  of 
several  months,  in  which  steam  consumption, 
reliability,  and  the  relative  power  of  ahead  and 


THK  CIXAKI)  STKAMSHII'  "MAURETANIA"  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION 
26,000  steel  plates  were  used  in  this  ship,  which  cost  $6,500,000  to  build 


1800  horse-power  from  Mr.  Parsons  who  first 
designed  turbines  for  sea  use. 

Work  on  these  turbines  was  hurried  night 
and  day,  and  when  completed  they  were 
erected  on  land.  They  were  tested  with  water- 
resistance  gauges   and   other  apparatus  until 


astern  turbines  under  all  possible  conditions 
that  might  be  met  when  the  larger  turbines 
were  installed  in  the  hull  of  the  liner-to-be 
were  determined,  work  on  the  Carmania's 
turbines  was  begun. 

The  vessel  was  begun  on  February  24,  1904. 
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THE  "KRONPRINZESSIN  CECILIE"  WHEN  BUILDING  AT  STETTIN 
A  hull   nine  times  as  long  as  an  ordinary  house  and  twice  as  high 


She  was  launched  three  days  inside  of  twelve 
months.  On  her  speed  trials  on  the  Clyde, 
she  attained  a  speed  one  nautical  mile  better 
than  her  sister  ship  Caronia,  built  by  the  same 
firm  the  year  previous  and  fitted  with  recipro- 
cating engines.  Her  boilers  made  steam 
more  easily,  the  engines  started  the  hull  with 
greater  celerity,  and  she  steered  just  as  well 
as  the  Caronia. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  this  little 
story  of  a  shipbuilding  company's  triumph 
is  worth  the  telling.  In  the  first  place,  it 
presents  an  exalted  examjjle  of  men  not  afraid 
to  take  a  chance  when  thev  believed  in  them- 


selves and  the  things  they  stood  for.  But  this  is 
a  minor  reason.  The  success  of  the  Carmania 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  fight  for  the  twenty- 
five-knot  boat.  It  insured  the  eventual  arrival 
of  such  a  ship.  For  no  sooner  was  the  Car- 
mania  afloat  and  crossing  the  ocean  in  the 
trans- Atlantic  service  than  the  Cunard  Com- 
pany and  the  British  Government  began  to  look 
forward  to  the  Lusitania  and  the  Mauretania. 
The  advent  of  these  two  boats  had  become 
a  certainty,  if  only  because  the  weight  of  the 
low-pressure  turbines  in  their  hulls  needed 
to  be  only  25  per  cent,  greater  than  those  on 
the  Carmania.     Nothing  like   the  great  step 


A  GREAT  CRANE  SETTING  A  SMOKE-STACK  IN  PLACE 
These  cranes  are  capable  of  lifting  two  hundred  thousand  ])ounds 
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from  the  comparatively  light  turbines  of  the 
Allan  Line  boats  to  those  of  the  Carniania  was 
now  necessary.  The  Brown  Company  had 
taken  the  big  step,  bridged  the  yawning  gap. 
The  performance  of  the  Carniania  taught  her 
builders  a  great  deal.  But  in  considering 
the  proposed  new  liners,  Liisilania  and  Maure- 
tania,  it  became  necessary  to  know  just  how 
much  power  was  needed  to  give  them  the 
recjuircd  speed  of  twenty-five  knots.  Naturally 
the  British  Admiralty  was  as  interested  as 
the  Cunard  Company. 


while  the  last  one  and  one-half  knots  took 
about  7,000  more  horse-power. 

In  other  words,  to  make  this  last  knot  and 
a  half,  as  much  extra  power  was  necessary  as 
it  required  to  develop  a  speed  of  more  than 
sixteen  knots.  To  increase  speed  from  ten 
knots  to  twenty-three  knots  required  an 
increase  of  more  than  thirteen  times  the  horse- 
power, or  1,334  per  cent.,  the  increase  in  power 
being  in  the  neighborhood  of  six  times  greater 
than  the  increased  ratio  of  speed. 

To    come    immediately    to    the    point,    the 


THE  REn-STAR  LINER  "LAPLAND"  JUST  OFF  THE  WAYS 

"The  lauiKhing  of  a  vessel   represents  ihe  maximum  of  responsibility  in  the  minimum  of  time" 


"Here,"  they  said,  "you  may  have  this 
cruiser,"  (the  Monmouth).  "Make  your 
power  exj)eriments  on  her." 

This  was  done,  and  results  of  observations 
gave  eloquent  hints  of  what  the  builders  of 
the  projected  ilyers  had  ahead  of  them.  It 
was  demonstrated  that  an  indicated  1,748 
horse-|)ower  gave  the  Monmouth,  when  fitted 
with  the  turbines,  a  speed  of  a  little  more  than 
ten  knots.  It  was  necessary  to  double  that 
power  in  order  to  gain  three  additional  knots. 
A  speed  of  a  bit  less  than  seventeen  knots 
was  obtained  with  7,859  horse-power.  To 
add  two  more  knots,  11,066  horse-power  had 
to  be  ap])lied.  An  additional  two  and  a  half 
knots  required  16,366  indicated  horse- power, 


builders  of  the  Maiirctania  and  the  Lusitania, 
in  order  to  exceed  the  speed  of  the  German 
flyers  by  a  knot  and  a  half  —  not  quite  two 
statute  miles  —  faced  the  problem  of  floating 
a  hull  containing  sixty-eight  more  furnaces, 
six  more  boilers,  and  thousands  of  square 
feet  more  heating  surface  than  in  the  most 
powerful  boat  then  in  commission,  the  North 
(icrman  Lloyd  steamshij)  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II. 
In  addition,  the  hull  was  to  be  too  feet  longer, 
16  feet  wider,  and  12,000  tons  greater  in  dis- 
placement than  the  German  boat.  And  the 
engines  had  30,000  horse-power  more  than 
those  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II. 

But  the  problem  was  solved.     The   ships 
required  26,00c  plates,  some  of  them  forty- 
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eight  feel  long  and  weighing  from  four  to  six 
tons;  4,000,000  rivets;  a  steering-gear  weighing 
sixty-five  tons;  280  tons  of  stem,  stern- j)Ost, 
shaft-bracket,  and  rudder;  steel  frames  and 
beams  that  wouki  extend  thirty  miles  if  placed 
end  to  end;  four  shafts  weighing  250  tons  —  to 
say  nothing  of  boilers,  coal  bunkers,  engines, 
interior  fittings  and  the  like,  weighing 
thousands  of  tons. 


And  these  shijjs  are  not  the  end. 

Mr.  Pirie,  of  the  Harland  and  Wolff  lirm, 
when  asked  some  time  ago  to  exj^ress  his  views 
as  to  the  limitations  of  shipbuilding,  replied 
with  a  smile  that  he  had  not  found  them  yet. 

"The  demands  of  steamship  companies 
may  at  some  future  time  reveal  to  us  our 
limitations,"  he  said,  "but  as  yet  they  have 
not  asked  more  than  we  can  do." 


STEEL  RIBS  OF  THE  GREAT  GERMAN  SHIP  "GEORGE  WASHINGTON" 
They  ;nv  liroiiglit  to  a  wliitc  lu-al   and  In-nt  into  llu-   rcciuired  shapes  in  the  shipyard  foundry 
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GEORGE   GREY    BARNARD* 

A  GREAT  SCULPTOR  WHOSE  WORK  HAS  REACHED  THE   PEOPLE 

I 

HIS    STATUES   FOR   THE    PENNSYLVANIA    CAPITOL 

BY 
MARY   TWOMBLY 


IT  IS  a  question  whether  the  history  of 
sculpture  can  show  a  two-years'  achieve- 
ment of  any  one  man  which  cciuals  the 
work  of  Mr.  George  Grey  Barnard  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Capitol.  1  went  twice  to  Moret, 
a  suburb  of  Paris,  to  see  it,  and  each  time  the 
wonder  grew  that  one  brain  could  conceive 
and  one  ])air  of  hands  execute  work  of  such 
mass  and  \ariety  in  so  short  a  time. 

Clever  work  in  scul])turc  is  by  no  means 
rare  in  America,  which,  taking  its  age  into 
account,  has  certainly  ])roduced  its  share;  but 
no  one  feeling  the  force  and  significance  of 
the  work  at  Moret  would  make  the  mistake 
of  describing  it  as  clever.  Great  as  is  the 
dexterity  it  reveals  in  the  execution,  the  pro- 
pelling motive  is  greater  and  places  it  quite 
beyond  the  realm  of  the  merely  clever.  Those 
who  have  known  Mr.  Barnard's  work  in  the 
past   know   that   large   motives  and   spiritual 

•  The  statues  pictured  in  this  article  arc 


insight  are  ever  the  keynotes  to  all  he  does. 
The  merely  graceful  and  pretty  does  not 
appeal  to  him.  Space  and  mass  are  required 
to  give  play  to  his  conceptions;  and  in  this 
work,  ordered  for  a  great  statehouse,  the  oppor- 
tunity came  to  give  full  scope  to  his  vision. 
There  are  in  all  more  than  thirty  figures, 
divided  into  two  groups  that  balance  one 
another  on  each  end  of  the  frontal  fafade  of 
the  State  Capitol.  Every  figure  is  of  heroic 
size,  and  each  and  all  are  symbolic  of  man's 
mission  and  destiny  on  earth.  Throughout 
all,  the  spiritual  and  ethical  guides  the  vision 
and  controls  the  hand.  The  symbolic  start- 
ing-point is  the  somewhat  worn  theme  of  man's 
first  ])arents.  But,  as  handled  here  it  is  far 
removed  from  the  commonplace.  In  the 
grandly  proportioned  figures  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  as  they  stand  in  stark,  simple  relief  against 
their  background  of  lusciously  hanging  fruit, 
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"THE    HEWER" 
III   Copley  Square,  in  front  of  Trinity   Church,   Boston 
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"THE  URN  OF  LIFK" 
The  fiisl    published   photograph  of  the  work 


ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  "THE  URX  OF  LIFE" 
Which  was  finished  in   i8y8 


"MOTHKR" 
From   "  Till-    Hrokcn   I-aw  "  group  for  tlie  Pennsylvania  Capilol 
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there  is  an  eloquent  appeal  to  all  posterity. 
A  great  achievement  in  plastic  art  is  won 
through  the  very  repression  and  simplicity 
of  these  colossal  figures. 

Following  the  story  of  the  symbolic  pro- 
genitors of  the  race,  come  the  groups  repre- 
senting Life,  Death,  Nativity,  the  Family  — 
father,  mother,  son,  and  infant  at  the  mother's 
breast  —  the  latter  group  united  in  one  mass, 
but  each  figure,  in  face  and  attitude,  holding 
its  own  place  and  character. 


noble  brace  of  figures.  Nearby  stands 
the  Mother,  whose  strength  through  self- 
effacement  exhales  from  attitude,  line,  and 
visage.  Another  achievement  is  Youth, 
whose  graceful,  joyous  expectancy  of  the 
great,  unknown  good  to  come  seems  to 
leap  from  the  body  and  radiate  from  the  face. 
The  figure  of  Force,  with  its  wonderful 
delineation  of  muscular  prowess,  affords  a 
study  in  muscle  line  and  play.  Intellect 
stands  with   knitted   brow   and   self-forgetful 


FIGURES  FOR  PENNSYLVANIA  CAPITOL 

Now  in  Mr.  Barnard's  studio  at  Morct,  near  Paris 


In  the  Baptism,  we  see  again  the  same  sym- 
bolism in  differing  form — the  mother's  absorp- 
tion in  her  babe,  the  husband's  protecting  love 
overshadowing  the  family,  and  the  Christ 
figure  bending  over  them  to  ty])ify  the  spiritual 
love  that  encompasses  all.  The  nobility  of 
this  group  is  grandly  carried  out  in  the  appar- 
ently easy  work  of  the  execution.  No  less 
so,  however,  are  the  other  figures  that  typify 
traits  more  isolated  or  individual  —  the 
Brothers,  the  Father  and  Son,  the  former 
in  fraternal  interdependence,  the  latter  in 
strength    of    affection    and    appeal,    each    a 


mien.  Philosophy  is  lost  in  a  world  of  specu- 
lation. Looking  on  these  and  on  Mystery, 
with  eyes  turned  on  the  inner  and  invisible 
world,  one  feels  indeed  that  he  stands  in  the 
j)resence  of  great  art.  Before  all  these  pal- 
pable, pictorial  presences,  in  their  diverse  con- 
tours and  play  of  physique  —  for  all  their 
bodies  are  as  eloquent  as  their  faces  —  one  is 
lost  in  wonder  at  the  manipulative  strength 
no  less  than  at  the  creative  vision  that  made 
them  possible  in  so  short  a  space  of  time. 

In  the  figured  representation  of  Agriculture, 
there  is  a  marked  departure  in  type  from  the 
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others.  The  peasant  is  here  in  evidence,  in 
contrast  to  the  symbolism  of  the  other  groups. 
Another  departure  is  seen  in  the  Lone  Woman, 
an  exquisitely  sculptured  form,  with  half- 
averted  face,  every  line  of  whose  body  is 
eloquent  of  seductive,  alluring  grace,  yet 
without   sensuality. 

Supplementing  all  these  representations  of 
life,  are  the  Angels  of  Good  and  Evil,  standing 
behind  a  rapt,  attentive  youth  as  he  listens 
to  one  or  the  other  of  the  voices. 

These  notable  figures  in  their  grouped  story- 
action  were  made  for  a  great  public  building 
in  which  human  motive  and  passions  are  to  play 
their  varied  parts;  they  were  made  that  the 
passer-by  might  behold  and  study  them.  It 
is,  therefore,  from  this  point  of  view  that  I 
have  essayed  here  to  describe  them.  Merely 
technical  writing  and  the  phraseology  known 
to  sculptors  I  leave  to  pens  better  equipped  in 
that  domain.  Great  art  always  makes  itself 
felt,  even  to  the  simple  layman.  It  exhales 
a  power  that  arrests  and  compels  him  to  give  it 
heed.  In  this,  Mr.  Barnard's  work  will  fulfill 
its  mission. 

It  used  unerringly  to  be  a  sort  of  axiom  of  old- 
school  criticism  that  sculpture  must  of  necessity 


be  limited  in  expressional  range;  but  the  best 
modern  sculpture  may  be  said  to  have  thrown 
this  dictum  out  of  court;  some  of  it  has  a 
flexible  quality  almost  equal  to  painting.  In 
this  test  of  mastery,  Mr.  Barnard's  work  is 
supreme.  The  consciousness  of  this,  doubtless, 
explains  why  he  has  ever  been  loath  to  under- 
take work  that  would  confine  him  to  depicting 
the  figure  apart  from  all  the  accessories  that 
made  that  figure  worthy  of  commemorating  in 
marble.  Unless  he  can  present  with  the  man 
something  suggestive  of  the  man's  achieve- 
ments, the  work  does  not  quicken  inspiration. 
What  he  can  do  with  a  name  and  the  ideals  that 
name  stands  for  may  be  seen  in  his  splendid 
pedestal  for  the  Columbus  —  done  in  loneliness 
and  toil  in  his  New  York  studio  last  winter, 
while  suffering  under  the  stress  and  impatience 
resulting  from  the  delay  of  his  great  work  in 
the  studio  at  Moret,  caused  by  the  graft  in 
the  building  of  the  Pennsylvania  Capitol. 

In  the  flexible,  suggestive  power  of  that 
Columbus  pedestal,  and  also  in  the  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  done  during  the  same  period, 
v/hile  creative  instinct  struggled  through  the 
gloom  of  despair,  one  may  perhaps  best  gauge 
the  measure  of  this  artist's  genius. 


II 

MR.  BARNARD'S  EXHIBIT  IN   BOSTON,  WHICH  APPEALED  TO 
THE  CONNOISSEURS  AND  THE  CROWD  ALIKE 

BY 
WILLIAM  HOWE  DOWNES 


THE  exhibition  of  Mr.  Barnard's 
sculptures  in  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts.  Boston,  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber, 1908,  made  a  very  deep  impression,  not 
only  upon  the  artists  and  amateurs,  but  upon 
the  people  at  large.  The  average  attendance 
at  the  museum  rose  to  twice  its  normal  figures. 
Everyone  who  passed  through  Copley  Square 
stopped  for  a  moment  to  admire  the  now 
celebrated  figure  of  "The  Hewer, "  which  was 
temporarily  put  up  in  front  of  the  museum 
to  serve  as  a  hint  and  reminder  of  w^hat  might 
be  seen  within.  The  collection  included  casts 
of  four  of  the  great  series  of  figures  planned 
for  the  Pennsylvania  State  Capitol  at  Harris- 
burg,  and  much  of  the  sculptor's  earlier  work 
—  subjects  that  suggest  the  general  trend  of 


his  ideas,  such  as  "Solitude,"  "Maidenhood," 
and  "Brotherly  Love,"  which  are  fitted  to 
appeal,  as  these  have  appealed,  both  to  the 
connoisseur  and  to  the  crowd.  Every  news- 
paper in  Boston  took  up  the  event,  and 
the  New  York  papers  echoed  them.  Papers 
which  devote  their  energies  to  baseball  and 
boxing  and  which  generally  give  a  paragraph 
or  less  to  the  most  important  artistic  happen- 
ings came  out  with  columns  and  with  illustra- 
tions. The  private  view  on  the  opening  day 
brought  together  such  people  as  Governor 
Guild,  President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  Percy 
Mackaye,  the  playwright,  Herbert  Putnam, 
Librarian  of  Congress,  and  almost  everyone 
in  Boston  well-known  in  art,  letters,  and 
society. 
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It  is  because  of  this  uncommon  degree  of 
popular  interest  and  sympathy  that  the  exhibi- 
tion must  be  regarded  in  some  sort  as  an 
epoch-making  event.  It  should  be  the  ambi- 
tion of  every  artist  to  be  understood  and  to 
appeal  to  the  largest  public  possible;  for, 
although  the  verdict  of  the  expert  is  doubtless 
that  which  is  eventually  accepted,  great  art 
is  for  all  the  people,  and  one  of  the  tests  of  its 
validity  is  the  appeal  it  makes  to  the  crowd. 
In  a  special  sense,  Mr.  Barnard  may  rest  his 
case  upon  the  success  with  which  his  work 
meets  this  test.  He  has  originated  what  I 
must  call  the  New  Symbolism,  a  symbolism 
which  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  life  of  men 
and  women  of  to-day,  which  has  to  do  with 
the  everlasting  varieties  of  life;  and  I  think 
this  was  vaguely  felt  even  by  the  least  cultivated 
of  his  public  in  Boston.  After  all  the  pretty 
phrases  which  may  be  made  about  construc- 
tion, modeling,  composition,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  tricks  of  the  trade  which  one  would 
willingly  take  for  granted  in  speaking  of  an 
artist's  achievements,  and  which  may  assuredly 
be  taken  for  granted  in  the  case  of  this  master 
workman,  it  is  the  sheer  humanity  of  his 
creations  which  takes  hold  of  us,  and  gives  us 
a  fresh  realization  of  the  divinity  of  human 
nature,  its  boundless  possibilities,  and  its 
glorious  destiny.  This  is  what  Mr.  Barnard's 
art  seems  to  us,  first  and  last,  to  stand  for. 
It  reminds  us  of  the  gospel  that  man  is  made 
in  the  image  of  God;  that  his  capacities  are 
godlike;  and  that,  no  matter  how  far  he  may 
stray  from  the  right  way  of  life,  there  is  always 
hope  for  him.  It  reminds  us  that  life  spells 
opportunity;  "that  life  is  full  of  unspeakable 
beauty;"  and  that  we  live  much  or  little  in 
proportion  as  we  love  much  or  little.  Are  we 
reading  too  much  meaning,  too  much  of  the 
didactic  element,  into  works  of  fine  art?  Are 
these  interpretations  fanciful?  If  so,  grant 
us  the  joy  of  the  delusion.  For  one  is  often 
saddened  by  the  superficiality  and  academicism 
of  the  general  run  of  pictures  and  statues. 
One  often  recalls  the  complaint  of  Emerson, 
that  so  many  artists  "dispatch  the  day's 
weary  chores  and  fly  to  voluptuous  reveries; 
cat  and  drink,  that  they  may  afterward  execute 
the  ideal." 

Now,  one  of  the  vital  words  that  Mr.  Bar- 
nard's work  has  for  us  is  that  the  only  kind  of 
beauty  that  is  a  joy  forever  is  moral  beauty. 
It  is  the  beauty  of  righteousness,  of  loving- 
kindness,  of  helpful  service,  of  self-sacrifice, 


of  generosity.  His  mighty  figures  say  to  us 
that  the  fulness  and  intensity  of  life  with  all 
its  splendor  and  grandeur  are  to  be  attained 
by  giving;  that  selfishness  is  suicide;  that 
the  greatest  idea  of  the  ages  is  the  idea  of 
fraternity.  There  are  mysteries,  tragedies, 
woeful  and  lamentable  things  in  his  cosmos, 
it  is  true;  but  the  note  of  ultimate  triumph,  of 
all-conquering  optimism  predominates  and 
seals  him  with  the  mark  of  his  American 
nationality. 

That  Mr.  Barnard  has  been  able  to  express 
something  of  this  exalted  vein  of  thought  in 
his  sculptures  is  his  original  contribution  to 
art.  For,  while  it  is  universally  acknowledged 
that  the  noblest  aim  of  art  is  to  tell  the  truth, 
it  is  too  often  forgotten  that  the  highest  and 
most  enduring  truth  is  spiritual  and  moral, 
not  merely  material  or  physical.  Nor  would 
I  be  misunderstood  as  putting  Mr.  Barnard 
forward  as  a  preacher  and  teacher.  Such 
an  attitude  of  mind  does  not  at  all  comport 
with  his  temperament,  which  is  purely  and 
solely  artistic.  But  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  every  work  of  art  is  a  confession  of  faith, 
an  embodied  manifestation  of  convictions, 
whether  the  artist  makes  it  so  consciously  or 
unconsciously.  It  is  in  exact  proportion  as 
his  nature  is  fine  and  loyal  and  true  that  the 
artist  builds  better  than  he  knows.  The 
very  things  that  he  leaves  out  may  betray 
or  reveal  him. 

The  nude  human  figure  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  beautiful  object  in  the  world,  but  what 
is  it  that  gives  it  the  highest  title  to  beauty? 
What  is  it  that  gives  it  its  infinite  variety, 
grace,  strength,  subtlety,  majesty,  tenderness, 
harmony  ?  Is  it  not  the  intelligence,  the  soul, 
the  emotions  that  dwell  in  it  —  the  god  within 
the  machine?  Is  it  not  the  capacity  for  work, 
the  capacity  for  love,  the  capacity  for  order 
and  law,  for  charity  and  civilization?  Divest 
it  of  these  attributes,  and  you  take  away  its 
beauty.  And  the  more  completely  the  artist 
is  able  to  express  the  working  of  these  psychic 
forces  the  more  completely  does  he  bring  out 
the  supreme  beauty  of  the  human  form. 

There  are  feelings,  instincts,  passions  which 
are  common  to  all  kinds  of  human  beings, 
and  which  belong  to  the  order  of  nature. 
These  are  the  themes  with  which  Mr.  Barnard 
composes  his  plastic  symphonies,  with  which 
he  has  created  his  New  Symbolism.  His 
style  is  made  to  fit  the  subjects  in  grandeur, 
in  universality,  in  large  simplicity.     The  love 
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of  the  mother  for  her  offspring,  the  love  of 
man  for  woman,  the  love  of  brother  for  brother, 
and,  fmally,  the  love  of  God  for  His  creatures 
—  nothing  less  sublime,  nothing  less  epic, 
nothing  less  soul-stirring  than  this  supreme 
j)assion  lies  at  the  core  of  his  art,  and  finds 
a  thousand  outlets  for  its  expression.  Who 
shall  set  a  limit  to  what  can  be  expressed 
:n  sculpture?  Who  shall  say  that  the  human 
I'orm  may  not  be  a  language  as  lucid  and  as 
eloquent  as  poetry  or  music? 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Barnard's 
Boston  exhibition  has  been  the  means  of 
making  many  persons  realize  for  the  first  time 
what  first-rate  scul{)turc  really  is,  and  what 
it  may  be  made  to  signify  concerning  vital 
questions.  It  may  have  made  it  easier  for  a 
great  many  thoughtful  persons  to  realize  the 
yawning  chasm  which  exists  between  what 
is  merely  clever  and  su])erficial  in  the  art  of 
sculpture  and  what  is  really  fine  art,  Where- 
ever  Mr.    Barnard   touches  humanitv    in   his 


work,  it  is  with  the  desire  and  the  power  to 
glorify  it,  to  show  its  greatness,  to  bring  out 
all  that  is  heroic  and  tender  and  lovable  in  it. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  this  is 
understood,  that  the  appeal  has  met  wdth  an 
instant  response. 

The  understanding  thus  established  between 
the  artist  and  his  public  is  the  more  to  be  wel- 
comed because,  up  to  a  quite  recent  period, 
it  had  been  felt  by  many  observers  that  the 
modern  school  of  sculpture  was  a  hollow  sort 
of  survival,  without  much  reason  for  being. 
Saint-Gaudens  did  much  to  modify  such  an 
impression  in  this  country  by  uniting  in  a 
serious  and  touching  way  the  strands  of 
national  consciousness  with  aesthetic  sen- 
sibility. It  remained  for  Mr.  Barnard  to 
create  a  still  more  universal  artistic  language 
for  still  more  universal  ideas,  and  to  place 
before  us  the  nude  human  being  transformed 
into  new  shapes  of  undying  beauty  and 
majesty. 
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II 

WHY  SUCCESSFUL  FARMING  IS  A  BETTER  CAREER 
THAN    MEMBERSHIP    IN    THE    HOUSE    OF    LORDS 

BY 

EDWARD  BERWICK 


I  SAY  "the  farm  prospered."  Yes,  but 
the  prosperity  was  of  slow  growth,  and 
for  a  long  time  every  step  had  to  be 
A-igorously  fought.  In  dairying,  poultry- 
farming,  hog-raising,  beef -producing,  varying 
seasons  and  market  fluctuations  gave  measur- 
able success,  so  that  almost  every  year  found 
us  with  a  cash  balance  on  the  right  side,  rnd 
indebtedness  lessened.  But,  in  1876,  just  as  I 
had  a  nice  bunch  of  cattle,  a  drought  set  in 
which  ruined  my  hopes  in  that  direction.  The 
ensuing  spring,  my  herd  was  reduced  to  one- 
third,  and  I  determined  to  leave  the  grazier 
business  to  others.  The  establishment  of  a 
new   seaside   resort   and    the   building    of    a 


mammoth  caravansary  for  tourists  created 
a  large  demand  for  fruit  and  vegetables.  I  had 
mastered  up  to  date  the  art  of  arid  land  farming 
without  irrigation;  I  now  determined  to  develop 
a  water-supply  and  grow  berries,  garden  truck, 
and  orchard  fruits.  In  this,  such  measure  of 
victory  was  attained  that,  in  1890,  the  census- 
taker  entered  my  gross  income  at  $5,000  per 
annum.  This  was  mainly  grown  on  twenty-five 
of  the  one  hundred  acres  I  had  bought  for 
$1,500;  its  value  had  now  risen  to  $20,000. 
A  neighbor,  owning  4,400  acres,  whose  bottom- 
land was  all  superior  to  mine,  entered  his  income 
at  the  same  figure.  Tilth,  fertilization,  and 
willingness  to  learn  had  made  of  my  acres  a 
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beauty-spot  that  drew  the  admiration  of  all 
beholders;  ignorance  and  neglect  left  his  a 
wilderness. 

Among  the  visitors  my  garden  attracted  was 
a  New  York  banker,  "worth  $70,000,000," 
and  his  family.  I  asked  one  member:  "How 
do  you  make  such  heaps  of  money  so  easily?" 
He  replied  by  this  illustration:  "I  hear  of  a 
piece  of  real  estate  for  sale  for  $100,000  that  will 
bring  in  6  per  cent,  net  per  annum  and  probably 
advance  in  value.  I  buy  it,  paying  $40,000  of 
my  own  cash  and  borrowing  $60,000  at  4  per 
cent,"  Obviously  here  is  $1,200  a  year  made 
simply  by  the  exercise  of  one's  good  credit. 
Another  financial  lesson  that  I  received  was 
in  noting  the  enormous  advance  in  land  values 
in  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 

In  1886,  came  an  opportunity  to  profit  by 
what  I  had  learned.  Reading  in  a  newspaper 
an  account  of  the  promising  prospects  of  a 
northern  Pacific  coast  city  just  founded,  and 
finding  myself  with  debts  paid  and  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  to  the  good,  I  started,  with  my 
life-partner's  approval,  to  invest  our  small 
savings  in  this  coming  commercial  metropolis. 
On  arrival,  I  found  the  place  scarcely  inviting. 
Fire  had  recently  swept  the  town  site,  the  rail- 
road was  not  built  thereto,  and  real-estate 
shacks,  occupied  by  real-estate  "sharks,"  were 
the  chief  features  of  the  ideal  location  of  the 
present  Vancouver  City. 

But  I  had  faith,  and  parted  with  my  cash  for 
land  I  could  not  see  for  the  trees  in  that  splendid 
forest  of  magnificent  firs.  And  my  faith  was 
repaid  —  in  one  instance  to  the  tune  of  100  per 
cent,  per  annum  for  twenty  successive  years;  in 
another  case  by  the  gain  of  300  per  cent,  per 
annum  for  five  years. 

This  seems  a  good  enough  climax  for  my 
financial  statement.  I  want  to  add  I  do  not 
feel  to  have  earned  the  money  made  this  way 
as  I  know  I  have  earned  the  cash  received  for 
beans  or  berries.  It  does  not  much  tend  to 
add  to  my  self-respect  or  satisfaction  in  life 
because  by  some  little  superior  foresight  I  am 
able  to  advantage  myself  on  account  of  a  new- 
comer's need.  The  obvious  excuse  is  that, 
if  I  did  not  buy  and  hold,  some  one  else  would. 
So  I  thought  it  no  wrong  to  invest  even  my 
children's  savings  in  the  same  way,  that  they 
might  grow  up  with  the  country.  Perhaps 
some  readers  may  deem  it  smacks  unduly  of 
the  mercenary  to  mention  children's  savings. 
But  the  editor  of  The  World's  Work  specially 
asks  me  to  write  of  how  my  family,  especially 


my  son,  came  to  enjoy  farm  life  and  not  hanker 
after  the  allurements  of  the  city. 

From  the  very  first,  to  waste  no  time  in  pref- 
ace, my  partner  and  I  set  out  to  make  life 
enjoyable  for  our  children.  Financial  success 
was  a  poor  second  —  was  nowhere  —  in  com- 
parison.    Robbie  Burns's  view  was  our  view: 

"  To  mak'  a  happy  fireside  clime 
For    weans    and    wife 
Is  the  true  pathos,  and  sublime, 
Of  human  life." 

Everything  was  subordinate  to  their  interest. 
The  fat  of  the  land  was  theirs.  Porterhouse 
roasts  sizzled  in  the  oven  of  that  big  home 
kitchen  that  would  have  appetized  the  jaded 
palate  of  a  dyspeptic  president,  or  appeased  the 
ravenings  of  a  strenuous  one;  and  huge 
bowls  of  strawberries  and  cream  graced  our 
daily  dessert,  which  Queen  Victoria  might  have 
envied.  Out  of  doors,  they  had  such  pets  as 
only  farm  children  can  have — calves,  colts, 
horses,  pigs,  pigeons  (dainty  white  fan-tails), 
pink-eyed ,  fluffy  Angora  rabbits,  dogs,  birds, 
many-colored  guinea-pigs,  and  even  a  white 
rat! 

Yes,  and  beyond  these  they  had  duties,  and 
they  had  occupation.  They  saw  not  that 
"everyone  works  but  father,"  but  that  father 
worked  with  a  will  and  had  joy  in  his  work, 

"When  I  grow  up,  I  shall  plow  all  day  and 
all  night  to  help  father,"  was  one  of  our  hope- 
fuls' sayings  that  his  mother  long  cherished. 
So  we  let  them"  all  share  in  the  satisfaction  of 
"something  attempted,  something  done";  and 
though,  with  tears  in  their  e3cs,  they  rebelled 
against  being  paid  cash  for  their  freewill  offer- 
ing, the  edict  went  forth  that  five  cents  per  hour 
was  to  be  the  future  compensation  for  all  out- 
door work,  and  a  savings-bank  account  was 
opened  for  each.  "  Bayo,"  a  well-broken  cattle- 
pony,  was  bought  for  my  five-year-old  son  to 
ride,  and  when  he  was  ten  he  was  presented 
with  a  double-barreled  gun. 

What  about  schooling?  Well,  learning  to 
do  things  was  a  chief  part  of  it.  They  learned 
to  say  and  write  things  as  well,  and  to  have  their 
own  views.  Their  mother,  an  expert  in  school 
work,  was  principal  of  our  schoolroom;  I  was 
instructor  in  drawing  and  sometimes  in 
mathematics. 

The  real  education  of  any  people  centres  in 
the  home;  the  example  there  set  by  mother 
and  father  is  necessarily  the  most  potent  factor 
in  character-building.     Without  any  hectoring 
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or  threatening,  children  render  ready  obedience 
when  they  realize  that  they  are  being  dealt 
with  sincerely.  One  little  incident  will  eluci- 
date our  unconventional  methods.  Our  pro- 
duce had  to  be  hauled  ten  miles  to  the  very 
nearest  town  for  shipment,  or  twenty  miles  to 
our  county  seat.  Having  occasion  to  take  this 
latter  trip  with  a  four-horse  load  of  the  salutary 
and  savor)'  onion,  my  son  accompanied  me. 
To  beguile  the  long,  dusty  way,  I  taught  him 
Charles  Mackay's  short  poem: 

"What  might  be  done  if  men  were  wise! 
What  glorious  deeds,   my  sufifering  brother, 
Would  they  unite  in  love  and  right, 
And  cease  their  scorn  of  one  another!" 

Some  days  after,  I  came  unawares  upon  him 
and  his  golden-haired  sisters  as  they  gathered 
apricots.  I  was  delighted  to  hear  the  seed 
sown  by  the  wayside  further  distributed  and 
the  girls  being  instructed  in  Mackay's  noble 
verse.  Following  up  a  habit  of  his  father's 
youth,  he  carried  a  book  sometimes  when  he 
drove  team,  and  surprised  me  one  day  as  we 
journeyed  together  by  his  ability  to  recite 
Macaulay's  "Horatius,"  a  lay  of  several 
hundred  lines  that  he  had  thus  acquired. 

The  California  Chautauqua  and  the  annual 
conventions  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticul- 
ture we  also  utilized  as  valuable  educational 
adjuncts.  In  its  early  days,  Leland  Stanford 
University  invited  fruit-growers  to  come  there 
and  spend  a  week  as  special  students  in  such 
subjects  as  were  germane  to  horticulture.  My 
son  being  then  seventeen,  we  went  to  sample 
the  goods.  After  some  days  so  spent,  I  told  him 
if  he  wished  he  could  remain  there  and  study. 

The  reply  was:  "Father,  I  think  I  can  learn 
to  farm  on  the  ranch  about  as  well  as  I  can 
here."  He  was  now  earning  some  $400  a 
year  and  his  board.  At  twenty-one,  I  knew  him 
a  more  skilled  horticulturist  than  myself,  and 
put  him  in  possession  of  the  paternal  acres 
subject  to  a  rent  charge. 

An  unusual  sequence  of  events  brought  him 
into  close  relation  to  a  university  president 
who,  a  few  years  later,  influenced  him  to  enter 
as  a  special  student  in  his  university,  although 
he  had  had  barely  six  weeks'  regulation  school- 
ing. He  had  his  own  money,  and  paid  his  own 
way.  Of  the  difficulties  he  encountered  in 
doing  his  regular  university  work,  and  making 
up  at  the  same  time  past  deficiencies,  perhaps 
the  editor,  twenty  years  hence,  may  induce  him 
to  tell. 


He  utterly  ignored  all  farm  topics  and  went 
in  for  history,  economics,  education,  practical 
problems,  etc.,  his  unconventional  point  of 
view  in  his  new  studies  being  occasionally  a 
source  of  much  interest  to  his  instructors. 

During  his  three  years'  absence,  I  again 
managed  the  orchard  and  garden.  It  was 
becoming,  by  the  way,  under  his  management 
more  of  the  former  than  the  latter.  Since  his 
return  from  the  university,  he  has  added  further 
plantations  of  pears  and  peaches  until  the  home 
place  now  comprises  between  forty  and  fifty 
acres  of  fruit  trees.  He  also  rented  land  for 
hay,  grain,  and  potato  crops,  and  took  control 
of  670  acres  of  hill  pasture  and  arable  land 
with  a  herd  of  dairy  cattle  I  had  acquired. 

Up-to-date  improvements  have  been  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  dairy  ranch  saw  a  steam 
engine  and  cream -separator  installed  in  place 
of  the  old  pan  system.  In  the  orchard,  the 
former  hand  spray-pump  has  given  way  to  a 
power-plant  run  by  a  two-and-one-half-horse- 
power  gasolene  engine,  and  supplied  by  a  100- 
gallon  tank,  all  mounted  on  a  wagon  with 
cunningly  devised  discharge  nozzles  that  will 
cover  over  twenty  acres  in  a  day.  A  second 
engine  of  fifty-five  horse-power  pumps  a  river 
of  water  from  three  connected  wells  when 
irrigation  is  necessary. 

His  additions  include  various  labor-saving 
devices  and  a  blacksmith  shop,  for  he  delights 
in  mechanics,  and  can  shoe  a  horse  or  build  a 
wagon.  His  pears  have  just  earned  this  county 
several  prizes  in  our  State  Fair,  and  the  New 
York  market  holds  his  brand  in  high  esteem. 
And  —  yes,  sir  ! —  his  university,  his  friends, 
and  his  dad  are  proud  of  him. 

The  whole  countryside  knows  him  as  doing 
a  man's  work  in  a  man's  way  —  I  might  almost 
say  doing  two  men's  work.  He  continued 
his  education  last  winter  by  a  seven  weeks' 
scamper,  via  Oregon  and  British  Columbia, 
to  Minneapolis,  New  York,  Washington,  and 
the  leading  cities  of  the  United  States.  Just 
now,  he  is  deep  in  business,  harvesting  and 
shipping  carloads  of  pears  East;  and  deep  in 
politics,  working  for  his  preferred  local  candi- 
dates for  office. 

Socially,  he  numbers  among  his  friends  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  beginning  the 
alphabet  with  artists,  attorneys,  authors,  and 
running  down  to  "z."  With  the  finest  team  in 
the  valley,  the  friend  of  his  men,  even  beloved 
by  his  horses  and  dogs  (I  have  seen  him  when 
younger  in  an  agony  of  tears  over  a  wounded 
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horse),  with  an  assured  HveHhood,  and  an 
independence  few  ever  attain,  what  more  can 
heart  desire? 

Has  he  finished  his  education?  No!  Nor 
has  his  father!  One  advantage  has  been  the 
son's  that  the  father  had  not.  The  son  has 
had  little  to  unlearn.  Painfully  and  slowly  the 
father  has  had  to  reconsider,  reject,  or  recast 
much  that  he  laboriously  acquired  as  scholar- 
ship.    Much  of  this  has  been  spared  the  son. 

The  rule  of  the  old  valley  farm  was  plain 
speaking,  no  affectation  of  knowledge,  no 
blinking  at  ignorance,  no  shunning  of  truth; 
but  encouragement  in  right  for  right's  sake, 
first,  last,  and  all  the  time. 

Millionaireship  in  sight?  No,  nor  is  it 
desirable!      Life,  and  more  abundant  life 

"Is  that  whereof  our  nerves  are  scant; 
More  life  and  fuller,  that  we  want." 

And  where  can  it  be  found  but  in  active  work 
in  God's  fresh  air — ^  fresh  air,  the  sweetest- 
smelling  thing  on  this  green  earth: 

"There  take  joy  home  and  let  her  sing  to  thee 
When  thou  art  working  in  the  furrows  —  aye, 
Or  weeding  in  the  sacred  hour  of  dawn. 
It  is  a  comely  fashion  to  be  glad: 
Joy  is  the  grace  we  sing  to  God." 

Ah !  But  the  intellectual  life  ?  Debarred  from 
city,  from  social  fellowship,  in  weary,  dreary 
solitudes — what  saves  from  mental  stagnation  ? 
I  might  retort  with  James  Russell  Lowell's  line: 

"The  nurse  of  full-grown  souls  is  solitude." 

Or  I  might  point  to  our  long  Hne  of  plow- 
tail  Presidents.  But  The  World's  Work 
wants  my  personal  experience.  Working  at 
heavy  manual  labor,  living  ten  miles  from 
nowhere,  caring  for  my  family,  how  could 
any  time  be  devoted  to  brain-culture,  or  occa- 
sion be  found  to  do  useful  intellectual  service 
to  my  fellows? 

Early  in  life  I  learned  the  value  of  minutes 
and  the  use  of  books.  Every  ranchman, 
though  never  so  busy,  has  some  spare  time. 
He  has  a  choice  of  delights — he  can  smoke  his 
pipe;  he  can  read  a  book;  he  can  combine  the 
two.  So  far  from  a  ranch  being  necessarily  a 
solitude,  it  can  be  peopled  with  the  best  society, 
always  available,  always  in  good  temper,  always 
ready  to  impart  of  their  best  —  by  the  simple 
investment  of  a  few  dollars  in  books.  So  far 
from  the  owner  living  apart  and  afar,  he  can 
impress  his  views,  not  only  on  his  neighbors, 
but  on  his  fellows  at  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 


earth,  with  the  simple  materials  of  ink,  pen,  and 
paper. 

So  far  from  finding  the  use  of  the  hoe  degrad- 
ing or  bestializing,  to  me  it  has  been  con- 
ducive to  high  thinking;  insomuch  that  a 
pencil  and  note-book  sometimes  equipped  my 
pistol  pocket,  that  I  might  recall  at  night 
thoughts  conceived  while  hoeing.  Here  is  one 
example  of  such  cerebration.  I  had  felt  some- 
what resentful  as  to  certain  newspaper  dis- 
cussions anent  Millet's  picture,  and  'Mark- 
ham's  poem,  "The  Man  with  the  Hoe."  I 
reaUzed  that  I  was  "  the  man  with  the  hoe"  and 
I  felt  libelled. 

Visions  of  a  counterblast  took  shape,  and  I 
found  myself  contemplating  a  reply.  Verse 
after  verse  of  a  semi-humorous  protest  entitled 
"The  Real  Man  with  the  Hoe"  came  to  birth, 
but  I  found  it  hard  to  rhyme  anything  to 
"God's  image"  but  "scrimmage,"  and  that 
did  not  sound  hopeful.  A  slang  word  came  to 
my  relief;  "  the  dough  "  was  then  the  vernacular 
for  money,  and  these  verses  were  in  due 
sequence  added: 

"This  world  's  one  relentless  rude  scrimmage; 
Mad  mortals  amuck  for  'the  dough;' 
But,  when  God  planned  a  man  in  His  Image 
He  set  him  to  work  with  the  hoe. 

Mother  Earth  can  dispense  with  some  classes; 
Brush-wielders,  ink-slingers  may  go; 
But  she  can't  spare  that  friend  of  the  masses, 
She  must  have  'the  man  with  the  hoe.'  " 

Not  only  did  this  little  squib  work  its  passage 
around  the  English-speaking  world,  but  I  took 
pleasure,  as  occasion  arose,  to  acquaint  that 
world,  through  the  London  Times  and  other 
papers,  with  some  news  of  the  phenomenal 
advance  achieved  in  California  in  methods  of 
agriculture  and  horticulture,  so  as  to  forward 
world  progress. 

Moreover,  I  added  to  my  belief  in  diversified 
farming  a  belief  in  farm  diversions.  For  a 
third  of  a  century  past,  my  chief  diversion  has 
been  keeping  a  hobby,  and  riding  that  hobby 
for  all  he  was  worth  in  such  leisure  as  I  could 
seize. 

A  dire  disaster  impelled  me  to  choose  "Sani- 
tation" as  my  first;  and  I  started  a  one-man 
crusade  against  the  death-dealing  cesspool, both 
in  city  and  country,  sending  eye-arresting 
posters  and  newspaper  copy  up  and  down  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  even  getting  the  ear  of  the 
President  at  Washington  through  his  wife. 

Subsequent  to  a  lecture  given  to  the  Cali- 
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fornia  Chautauqua  on  "World  Federation," 
I  added  to  my  stud  "  International  Arbitration." 
I  had  the  good  fortune  some  twenty-five  years 
ago  to  enUst,  as  vice-presidents  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  International  Arbitration  Peace  Associ- 
ation, such  men  as  Senator  Stephen  M.  White, 
CoUis  P.  Huntington,  two  university  presidents, 
and  other  notables.  And  I  was  empowered,  as 
honorar)'  secretary  of  the  association,  to  use 
whatever  influence  their  names  carried  in  the 
cause  of  arbitration  in  lieu  of  war. 

Writing  for  magazines  and  papers,  and 
sneaking  off  the  farm  at  dull  times  to  deliver 
an  occasional  lecture  made  this  particular 
hobby  rather  expensive  and  exacting. 

By  the  way,  perhaps  I  should  explain  here 
that  I  had  begun  to  teach  myself  to  lecture  in 
rather  an  odd  way.  My  strawberries  and 
garden  truck,  as  I  have  already  told,  had  to 
be  hauled  ten  miles  to  the  nearest  village  and 
two  miles  further  to  the  big  hotel.  This  hotel 
wanted  berries  at  six  in  the  morning  to  prepare 
them  for  early  breakfast. 

Two  or  three  times  a  week,  therefore,  I  had 
to  rise  at  half -past  one  and  start  on  my  drive 
for  that  hotel. 

I  sometimes  beguiled  the  otherwise  tedious 
way  by  reciting  aloud  poetry  I  had  memorized, 
or  by  making  extempore  speeches  to  imaginary 
audiences.  In  this  way  I  gradually  fitted 
myself,  with  an  occasional  chance  at  the  real 
thing,  to  feel  at  my  ease  before  any  assembly. 

The  annual  convention  of  California's  horti- 
culturists was  also  doubly  useful,  in  listening  to 
the  experience  of  my  compeers  and  doing  my 
best  to  reciprocate.  In  their  interests,  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  whole  nation,  I  adopted  my 
next  hobby,  an  Isthmian  canal.  The  Nicara- 
gua route  was  the  one  favored,  but  any  canal 
was  acceptable  to  modify  the  handicaps  of 
distances  to  Liverpool  under  which  California's 
wheat-growers  labored  as  against  producers 
on  the  virgin  soil  of  Argentina.  As  chairman 
of  the  horticulturists'  canal  committee,  I  not 
only  lectured,  wrote,  and  pulled  wires  so  insis- 
tently as  to  be  known  as  the  "Canal  Man," 
but  had  the  fortune  to  interview  "Czar"  Reed, 
who  would  not  permit  Congress  even  to  discuss 
the  matter,  and  to  set  before  him  the  Pacific 
Coast  side  of  the  argument  in  a  new  light. 
The  canal  was  to  the  horticulturists  simply  one 
factor  in  the  all-important  question  of  trans- 
portation in  which  I  have  perforce  had  interest. 

The  railroads,  it  has  seemed  to  me,  are  the 
highroads   of    to-day.     Who  owns  the  roads 


virtually  owns  the  country.  That  is  an  axiom 
in  war  or  peace.  It  is  essentia^  therefore,  that 
these  modem  highroads  be  controlled  or 
owned  by  the  people's  government.  Com- 
petition fails  to  regulate;  it  is  wasteful,  expen- 
sive, disastrous,  and,  finally,  is  ineffectual; 
for  all  wars  end  in  peace,  railroad  wars  not 
excepted,  and  peace  means,  in  some  shape, 
"pooled  issues." 

The  latest  colt  in  my  hobby  stable  is  of  the 
same  breed.  His  name  is  "  Postal  Progress, " 
and  the  goal  he  is  training  for  is  an  up-to-date 
Parcels  Post  and  the  institution  of  Postal 
Savings-Banks.  He  is  a  likely  five-year-old, 
is  strong  on  his  pins,  long  in  the  wind,  and 
he  's  striking  a  gait  that  will  make  him  a  sure 
winner.  Of  the  Postal  Progress  League  of 
California  I  have  the  honor  to  be  president, 
with  a  long  Hst  of  local  leaders  as  vice-presi- 
dents. 

Probably  I  have  now  said  enough  to  prove 
my  point,  that  there  is  no  necessary  connection 
between  farming  and  mental  or  social  stagna- 
tion. Nor,  the  comic  Sunday  sheets  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  is  the  farmer  neces- 
sarily the  despised  and  rejected  of  men.  My 
post-graduate  farm  course  being  finished,  I 
have  refused  the  presidency  of  a  bank;  and, 
without  soliciting  a  single  vote,  been  elected  to 
a  seat  on  the  Board  of  City  Trustees,  where  I 
serve  the  people  as  chairman  of  their  finance 
committee,  not  because  I  like  it,  but  because  I 
deem  it  a  duty  I  owe  the  public. 

In  recognition  of  these  efforts  for  the  general 
good,  I  was  honored  with  an  invitation  to 
become  member  of  a  club  of  leading  Califor- 
nians  which  exists  to  discuss  public  affairs  with 
a  view  to  betterment.  Here  the  farmer's  point 
of  view  is  not  unwelcome.  But  an  occasional 
expression  from  old  conventional  standpoints 
will  crop  out  whiles.  Not  being  able  to  appear, 
as  I  had  been  asked,  to  address  the  club 
in  person  on  "  Good  Roads,"  I  sent  a  paper,  in 
which,  though  commending  highly  the  auto- 
mobile as  the  coming  vehicle,  I  decried  the 
"fool  autoist "  as  the  terror  of  the  countryside. 
This  roused  the  ire  of  a  capitaHst  "auto"  devotee, 
who  wound  up  his  speech  with  the  scathing 
rebuke:  "We  are  advancing  beyond  the  period 
of  the  horse  and  beyond  the  period  of  the 
farmer."  Meeting  him  subsequently,  I  rejoined: 
"When  you  advance  beyond  the  period  of  the 
farmer,  you  will  have  advanced  to  the  period  of 
Kingdom  Come.'  " 

Possibly  one  cause  of  the  deplorable  exodus 
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from  the  country  has  been  a  mistake  in  our 
public-school  system  which  we  are  now 
attempting  to  rectify.  Not  only  the  school 
curriculum,  but  the  attitude  and  example  of 
the  whole  corps  of  teachers,  formerly,  was  to 
magnify  a  barren  scholarship,  a  "science 
peddling  with  the  names  of  things,"  and  to 
glorify  a  life  "all  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale 
cast  of  thought"  — a  life  of  contemplation  of 
dead  languages  and  dead  controversies.  This 
was  the  teacher's  ideal.  This  was  called  learn- 
ing, to  use  one's  brains,  and,  tacitly  or  openly, 
recognized  as  something  far  nobler  than  any 
handicraft.  This  pedagogical  illusion  is  nearly 
dispelled.  It  is  realized  that  the  farmer  is 
confronted  with  far  more  problems  demanding 
immediate  brain  solution  than  any  scholiast 
ever  was  called  on  to  face. 

The  making  of  men  and  the  building  of 
character  are  now  admittedly  the  ends  of 
education.  I  shall  have  failed  in  this  present 
writing  if  I  have  not  measurably  shown  that 
there  are  few  places  superior  to  the  farm  for  the 
attainment  of  these  ends,  and  if  I  have  not 
demonstrated  in  my  own  experience  here 
recorded  that  a  fairly  satisfying  and  success- 
ful career,  socially,  intellectually,  financially, 
is  still  possible  to  such  a  "has  been"  as  the 
writer,  and  to  his  son,  the  farmer  regnant. 

After  forty  years'  absence  from  my  native 
city,  I  found  myself  once  again  in  the  old  office 
on   Lombard    Street   where   I    had   formerly 


worked.  I  was  talking  to  one  of  the  old  firm, 
now  a  peer  of  the  realm,  when  his  brother  came 
forward  to  shake  hands.  His  greeting  took  the 
form  of  an  inquiry:  "Well,  I  suppose  you  have 
never  felt  sorry  you  left  us?  "  With  less  polite- 
ness than  candor  I  replied:  "I  can't  say  I  have, 
Mr.  B."  The  feeling  I  had  then  was:  If  you 
offer  me  all  your  office,  with  its  seventy  clerks 
and  all  the  cash  they  handle,  I  had  far  rather 
hoe  beans  on  my  California  farm.  There  had 
hardly  been  a  desk  moved  in  that  great  bank 
in  forty  years,  and  my  soul  leapt  in  thankfulness 
as  I  congratulated  myself  on  the  happy  resolu- 
tion that  took  me,  in  youth  "back  to  the  land." 

Through  the  kindnessof  the  same  noblelord, 
I  was  given  standing-room  in  a  small,  seatless, 
oaken  pen  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  listen  to  a 
debate.  As  they  filed  in,  I  took  their  measure; 
and,  comparing  old  experiences  with  the  new, 
my  decision  was:  "Why,  you  peers  of  England 
are  not  any  better  looking  a  crowd  than  we  fruit- 
growers of  California  in  our  convention 
assembled." 

The  debate  began,  the  comparison  continued. 
"And  you  don't  talk  any  better  than  do  we." 
It  proved  to  be  concerning  some  small  paro- 
chial business,  and  the  comparison  concluded: 
"And  your  subjects  are  not  half  as  interesting 
as  those  we  Califorriians  discuss." 

A  plain  Californian  farmer,  I  did  not  envy  the 
wealthiest  duke  in  that  proud  house  of  British 
peers. 
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AT  EL  PASO,  Tex.,  the  Gateway  of 
Mexico,  there  is  a  Government 
^  Health  Officer,  named  E.  W.  Alex- 
ander. His  duty  is  to  see  that  no  infectious 
diseases  invade  the  United  States  through 
this  portal.  His  is  an  important  task,  but 
the  man  himself  is  a  much  more  interesting 
subject  than  the  work  that  he  does. 

I  think  that  Dr.   Alexander  was  the  first 


American  citizen  to  settle  himself  in  Mexico 
and  undertake  an  industrial  enterprise  in  that 
country.  More  than  forty  years  ago,  this 
veteran  of  the  Civil  War  crossed  the  Rio 
Grande  and  established  a  little  practice  in 
medicine  just  south  of  Paso  Del  Norte,  now 
known  as  Ciudad  de  Juarez.  To  medicine 
he  added  the  growing  of  grapes  and  the 
making  of  several  very  fine  varieties  of  wine. 
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Governor  Anthony  of  Kansas  found  him 
there  when  he  carried  his  army  of  track- 
layers across  the  Rio  Grande  and  laid  the 
first  American  rails  in  the  Republic.  Un- 
luckily for  him,  his  little  venture  was  ruined 
as  time  passed  by  and  the  settlers  higher  up 
the  Rio  Grande  drew  more  and  more  of  the 
water  from  that  fickle  river.  Where  once 
there  had  tlowed  a  broad  and  beautiful  stream, 
giving  abundance  of  water  for  all  purposes, 
there  presently  crept  a  little  feeble  trickle  of 
muddy  water,  useless  for  irrigation.  Dr. 
Alexander's  pioneer  venture  collapsed.  He 
pulled  up  stakes  and  dropped  back  into  the 
United   States. 

But  the  men  who  followed  have  not  come 
back.  When  the  Boston-built  Mexican  Cen- 
tral finally  pulled  through  to  Chihuahua,  the 
army  of  American  invasion  determined  that 
here  should  be  the  centre  of  the  American 
occupation.  One  of  the  first  train-loads  of 
American  freight  was  lumber  from  Arkansas, 
consigned  to  the  son  of  Governor  Anthony. 
He  built  the  first  big  American  industrial 
plant  in  the  country.  There  had  been  spora- 
dic development  by  American  capital  in  the 
mining  regions;  and  the  railroad  was  pushed 
through  by  Boston  money.  Mr.  Anthony 
showed  the  lords  of  Mexico  what  more  they 
might  expect  from  the  people  of  the  North. 

While  these  great  fields,  mining  and  rail- 
road building  and  manufacturing,  have 
been  invaded  by  the  versatile  American,  his 
greatest  individual  triumphs  have  been  won 
in  two  other  fields  of  industry  —  agriculture 
and  banking.  Many  years  ago,  in  the  face 
of  tradition  and  friendly  advice,  the  first 
organized  American  agricultural  invasion  took 
place.  A  little  band  of  Mormons  from 
Utah,  simple  men,  accustomed  to  hardship, 
self-denial,  and  all  the  wearisome  details  of 
the  battle  against  drought  in  a  farming-land, 
surveyed  a  region  that  lies  southwest  of  the 
El  Paso  gateway,  selected  it,  staked  it,  and 
settled  it.  They  went  away  into  the  quiet 
valley,  planned  out  their  dykes  and  ditches, 
drew  down  the  water  they  needed,  and  planted 
the  first  American  crops  on  a  large  scale. 

They  made  a  garden  in  the  wilderness. 
Far  more  than  that,  they  upset  all  the  main 
traditions  of  the  agricultural  art.  It  had 
always  been  taken  for  granted  that  neither 
the  potato  nor  the  apple  would  grow  in 
Mexico.  These  men  gathered  both  from  the 
same  land.     Their  produce  found  its  market 


all  over  the  country.  It  still  holds  its  own  in 
the  markets,  though  the  growing  of  the  potato 
and  the  apple  is  now  general.  Their  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  garden-truck  have  never  been 
able  to  supply  the  demand. 

To-day,  a  hundred  great  farms  and  ranches 
are  owned  and  operated  by  American  capital. 
On  the  great  plains  of  Eastern  and  Central 
Mexico,  millions  of  cattle  are  raised  each 
year,  and  the  American  cowboy  is  likely  to 
make  his  last  stand  in  the  old  republic.  Cer- 
tainly he  finds  to-day  his  greatest  freedom 
and  his  widest  use  south  of  the  border  rather 
than  north  of  it. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  the  difference  that  has 
been  wrought  in  agricultural  life  by  the  coming 
of  the  American  farmer.  The  little  wooden 
plow,  the  hoe,  the  scythe,  and  the  flail  had  been 
the  sole  agricultural  weapons  of  the  country. 
The  working  farmer  was  a  despised,  abject, 
and  wholly  unrespected  citizen.  Invariably 
poor,  seldom  a  land-owner,  he  "squatted" 
on  or  leased  unfilled  land,  turned  it  over  a 
few  times,  and  sowed  his  seeds  by  hand  in 
shallow  furrows. 

The  American  farmer  came  with  his  two- 
handled  plow,  cut  deep  his  furrows  in  the  land 
that  the  natives  had  forsaken,  planted  his 
seed  in  orderly  rows  with  a  planter  of  modern 
design,  reaped  his  crops  with  the  harvester, 
lived  well  himself,  and  scattered  the  product 
of  his  labor  in  all  the  markets  from  the  Rio 
Grande  to  the  border  of  Vera  Cruz.  The 
Mexican  is  not  a  very  apt  student.  He 
learned  not  at  all  at  first,  but  merely  looked 
on  and  wondered.  A  generation  passed, 
then  the  slow  awakening  began.  To-day, 
there  are  Mexicans  running  farms  of  their 
own  on  modern  plans  —  not  many,  but  a 
few.  The  many  work  for  hire  or  as  renters; 
but  they  work  with  modern  tools,  and  under 
modern  conditions.  The  ultimate  result  is 
not  very  hard  to  foresee. 

It  matters  not  where  you  go,  you  will  find 
the  American  pioneer.  He  is  not  the  best 
colonist  in  the  world.  He  is  restless  under 
adversity.  He  is  a  chronic  complainer.  The 
stoic  Englishman  can  setde  down  on  his  little 
farm,  till  his  land,  reap  his  harvest,  father  his 
children,  rule  his  peons  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
and  live  and  die  content,  so  long  as  he  has 
his  little  holiday  in  the  hills  with  dog  and  gun 
every  now  and  again.  The  American  is  for- 
ever seeking  innovations.  He  criticizes  the 
country,  its  rulers,  its  hide-bound  traditions. 
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Not  content  with  farming  or  railroading  or 
cattle-raising  —  whatever  his  task  may  be  — 
he  breaks  away  for  a  time  to  take  an  excur- 
sion into  some  other  thing.  A  railroad 
superintendent  discovered  that  Aguascalientes, 
a  populous  city,  did  not  know  the  use  of  ice. 
An  artificial  ice-plant  resulted.  He  lost  his 
job  as  a  superintendent,  and  history  has  not 
yet  recorded  that  he  has  made  a  fortune  out 
of  ice. 

The  American  farmer  occasionally  becomes 
a  mining  promoter.  On  some  remote,  rugged, 
and  almost  inaccessible  corner  of  his  ranch 
or  a  neighboring  ranch,  he  finds  what  he 
fondly  believes  to  be  good  evidence  of  a  mine. 
He  takes  a  holiday  in  "the  States,"  talks  of 
that  mine,  gets  a  few  others  interested  —  and 
presently  another  fabled  money-maker  is 
launched  in  the  North.  In  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred,  the  farmer  finds,  on  costly 
exploration,  that  his  mine  is  a  dream.  The 
money  is  lost,  and  he  goes  back  to  his  plow; 
but  the  fever  remains  and  is  a  fertile  cause  of 
discontent,  not  only  to  the  farmer  himself  but 
to  his  friends  in  the  far-away  North. 

A  very  large  majority  of  the  Mexican 
schemes  that  have  "gone  wrong,"  and  brought 
loss  and  disgust  to  people  of  the  North,  have 
been  started  in  good  faith.  There  have  been 
notable  exceptions.  There  have  come  at 
times  men  of  no  principle,  fortune-hunters, 
looking  for  chances  to  make  money  out  of  the 
credulity  of  the  investors  of  the  North.  And 
they  have  made  money  in  this  way,  at  times. 
They  have  sold  stocks  by  the  millions  of 
dollars  that  represented  nothing  in  the  world 
but  barren  claims  in  the  far  hills  of  Chihuahua 
or  Sinaloa.  They  have  brought  train-loads 
of  sight-seeing,  would-be  fortune-hunters  to 
look  over  "mines"  that  were  carefully  prepared 
for  just  such  inspection.  At  one  so-called 
mine,  a  single  car-load  of  ore  stood  for  two 
years,  and  twice  a  year  parties  of  men  from 
the  North  came  down  and  looked  over  the 
place.  At  such  times  all  was  activity.  Peons 
gathered  for  the  occasion  from  railroad  yards 
down  the  line  and  from  the  villages  of  the 
hills,  and  plied  pick  and  shovel.  The  visitors 
went  away  convinced  that  they  had  seen  a 
real  mine  hard  at  work.  The  next  day  all  was 
silent  as  the  grave  about  the  "works."  The 
operations  went  on  aboard  the  train,  where 
contracts  were  made  for  blocks  of  stock.  In 
time,  even  the  natives  came  to  see  the  joke; 
and  it  was  one  of  them  who  innocently  gave 


the  game  away,  when  a  visitor  remarked  on 
the  poor  condition  of  the  ore  at  the  mine,  by 
telling  him  that  it  was  pretty  good  when  it 
came  there,  two  years  before. 

And  not  only  in  mining  have  there  been 
swindles  worked.  More  than  one  "banker," 
fleeing  from  the  wrath  of  his  creditors  across 
the  line,  has  slipped  into  Mexico,  and  sought 
to  ply  his  trade  from  that  vantage-ground. 
Some  have  succeeded  for  a  time,  but  all  have 
ultimately  come  to  grief.  Banana  and  rubber 
plantations  have  been  sold,  in  the  form  of 
investment  stocks,  to  people  in  the  North  who 
never  saw  either  a  banana  or  a  rubber  planta- 
tion, and  who  fondly  believed  that  the  money 
they  subscribed  went  into  the  business.  A  few 
have  grown  rich  on  "fake"  plantations,  but 
the  majority  of  these  enterprises  are  honest; 
and  the  business  of  planting  is  bringing  satis- 
factory returns  whenever  conducted  honestly 
and  in  a  business-like  manner. 

While  the  more  or  less  nefarious  branch  of 
the  banking  industry  has  thriven  too  well, 
the  really  honest  and  reputable  business  of 
banking  has  done  not  less  well.  The  British 
and  French  control  the  largest  foreign  banks; 
but  the  American  interests  dominate  banks 
that  have  a  combined  capital  of  about  ten 
million  dollars. 

The  most  entertaining  personality  of  the 
American  banking  world  is  Mr.  Geo.  I.  Ham, 
the  president  of  the  United  States  Bank.  Mr. 
Ham  was  born  and  brought  up  in  a  little 
Canadian  village.  His  coming  to  Mexico 
was  not  considered,  at  the  time,  an  event  of 
international  importance.  History  has  kept 
no  accurate  record  of  the  moment;  but  it  is 
recalled  that  his  occupation  for  a  year  or  two 
after  landing  on  Mexican  soil  was  the  stren- 
uous one  of  hurling  fagots  of  "mesquite" 
into  the  fire-box  of  a  wood-burning  engine  on 
the  Mexican  Central  Railway,  to  a  running 
accompaniment  of  curses  from  the   engineer. 

For  this  gentleman  of  the  banking  world, 
now  considered  one  of  the  few  millionaires 
of  the  American  banking  colony,  came  in  on 
the  left-hand  seat  of  an  American-built  loco- 
motive, and  was  glad  enough  to  draw  his 
envelope  on  pay-day.  Nor  was  it  so  very 
long  ago  that  all  this  happened.  Tradition 
has  it  that  his  training  for  the  banking  busi- 
ness began  with  the  loaning  of  carefully 
hoarded  pay  to  employees  of  the  same  rail- 
road who  did  not  look  so  far  ahead.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  position  of  fireman  did  not  hold 
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him  long.  He  resigned  it  to  begin  the  banking 
business  in  a  tiny  loan-office  in  an  upstairs 
room  on  a  side  street  in  Mexico  City. 

From  that  time  the  history  is  open  to  the  eye 
of  the  world.  The  next  move  was  down- 
stairs, to  the  ground  floor,  on  the  same  street. 
Then  money  began  to  come.  Presently,  as 
deposits  grew,  the  United  States  Banking 
Company  took  the  place  of  Mr.  Ham  per- 
sonally; but  the  individuality  was  the  same. 
The  little  bank  around  the  corner  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  main  street  and  into  good  quar- 
ters. Soon  another  move  was  necessary,  and 
the  one-time  fireman  bought  the  best  corner 
in  the  city  and  moved  his  little  business  into 
a  palace  of  finance. 

Mr.  Ham  himself,  with  the  adaptability  of 
his  race,  kept  pace  with  his  business.  His 
house  in  ^lexico  City  is  a  marvel  of  the  town. 
He  has  gathered  to  himself  much  real  estate 
in  Mexico  and  Guadalajara  and  elsewhere 
in  the  republic,  owns  several  automobiles, 
and  takes  his  pleasure  like  most  moneyed 
men  in  the  other  capital  cities  of  the  world. 
His  home  is  a  centre  of  lavish  hospitality. 

If  Mr.  Ham  stands  for  banking  enterprise 
and  the  rewards  that  may  be  won  from  it, 
General  Frisbie,  the  patriarch  of  the  colony, 
is  an  even  more  typical  instance  of  American 
versatility  and  many-sided  genius  in  the 
work  of  a  pioneer  nation.  He  is  a  man  of 
eighty-five,  but  has  announced  that  he  is 
going  to  run  his  sugar  mills,  his  dairy  farm, 
and  all  the  other  enterprises  that  have  made 
him  a  millionaire,  and  continue  so  to  run 
them  until  he  dies.  In  his  long  life  in  Mexico 
—  thirty  years  this  year  —  he  has  been  at  the 
bottom  of  more  enterprises,  bigger  enter- 
prises, and  more  successful  enterprises  than 
any  other  two  men  in  the  colony. 

More  than  half  a  century  ago,  he  started 
out  of  New  York  as  commander  of  a  little 
expedition  around  Cape  Horn  to  "Yerba 
Buena,"  now  known  as  San  Francisco.  He 
spent  many  years  in  that  region,  at  one  time 
commanding  the  fortress  of  El  Presidio. 
Here  he  met  and  married  a  daughter  of  Gen- 
eral Vallejo,  the  commander  of  the  Mexican 
forces  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

His  affiliations  were  strong  enough,  on  his 
retirement  from  the  army,  to  carry  him  down 
into  Mexico.  He  went  there  in  1878,  when  the 
sight  of  an  American  was  an  unusual  thing. 
English,  French,  and  Germans  were  familiar 
enough,  but  tlie  American  was  a  new  genus, 


not  particularly  desired,  at  that;  for  the 
memories  of  Texas  and  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  were  not  yet  dead  in  men's  minds. 

In  spite  of  this  prejudice,  he  fought  his  way 
to  the  front.  He  was  a  man  of  no  particular 
nation,  a  typical  cosmopolitan.  He  has  asso- 
ciated with  himself  the  best  brains  from  every 
nation  as  he  needed  them.  His  activities  have 
ranged  from  mining,  railroad  operating,  rail- 
road building,  and  finance  on  the  one  hand, 
to  sugar-making,  stock-raising,  and  dairy 
farming  on  the  other.  .  From  all  he  has 
made  money. 

As  a  railroad  builder  he  created  twenty-five 
miles  of  track  to  the  El  Oro  mines;  and 
then  the  Jalapa  and  Cordova  Railway,  a  little 
road  that  taps  a  land  rich -in  coffee,  fruit,  and 
like  products,  reaching  through  Coatepec  and 
Xico  and  Teocelo,  little  cities  of  the  hills  and 
valleys.  Near  Xico,  he  built,  some  years  ago, 
an  electric  plant  that  not  only  furnishes  light 
and  power  to  the  region  round  about  but 
sends  the  latter  miles  away  to  turn  the  wheels 
of  mills  and  factories. 

His  mining  venture  par  excellence  was  the 
opening  up  of  the  El  Oro  property.  In  this, 
he  associated  himself  with  Mr.  James  B. 
Haggin,  another  well-known  American.  They 
bought  the  old  mine,  built  great  stamps,  built 
a  railway  —  then  sold  the  whole  business  to 
an  English  corporation. 

Grown  rich  from  many  ventures,  a  man  of 
nearly  eighty,  he  turned  his  versatile  mind 
from  railroads,  mines,  and  kindred  ventures 
to  other  and  homelier  trades.  In  the  State 
of  Guerrero  he  bought  up  two  big  sugar 
plantations,  consolidated  them,  and  built  a 
sugar  mill  that  made  them  profitable.  It  is 
still,  after  eight  years,  considered  nearly  the 
acme  of  efficiency  and  skill  in  the  republic; 
and,  more  important,  it  still  pays  General 
Frisbie  very  handsome  dividends.  His  dairy 
ventures  also  came  in  the  past  few  years,  and 
they,  too,  gave  him  revenues  not  to  be  despised. 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  mission  of  this  oldest 
of  the  American  colony  seems  to  have  been 
to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  things  can 
be  done  in  Mexico.  Achieving  success  in  one 
great  task,  and  having  inspired  the  hearts  of 
men  to  imitate  him,  he  turned  his  ready  hand 
to  other  fields,  established  a  new  industrial 
ideal  for  other  men  to  follow  —  and  went 
on  again,  a  restless,  American  sort  of  man. 

If  an  American  railroad  builder  were  to  be 
picked  out  for  distinction  in  this  branch  of 
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industry  alone,  the  selection  would  undoubtedly 
fall  to  Colonel  "Joe"  Hampson,  who  built 
the  railroad  that  runs  from  Mexico  City 
across  the  mountains  toward  the  Pacific  Ocean 
at  Acapulco.  That  was  a  task  that  few  men 
would  have  undertaken  of  their  own  volition. 
Colonel  Hampson  not  only  conceived  this 
scheme  of  a  railroad  to  thread  the  great 
mountains,  but  went  ahead  and  financed  and 
built  it.  He  got  his  training  for  such  deeds 
as  this  in  helping  to  build  some  of  the  stu- 
pendous mountain  lines  of  our  own  West, 
and  he  put  into  effect  in  Mexico  all  that  he 
had  learned,  and  more.  The  road  winds 
through  the  mountains  that  skirt  Popocatepetl, 
through  beautiful  Cuernavaca  to  the  Balsas 
River  —  nearly  two  hundred  miles  of  track, 
a  triumph  of  engineering  in  every  mile.  More 
than  once,  in  the  building  of  it,  ruin  seemed 
imminent.  Personal  danger,  financial  col- 
lapse, disappointment  after  disappointment 
failed  to  stop  this  pioneer.  In  the  end,  he  did 
his  job  and  triumphantly  pocketed  his  well- 
earned  profits. 

Mexico,  it  must  be  understood,  is  far  from 
being  as  un-American  now  as  it  was  before 
the  commercial  invasion  from  the  North. 
Whereas,  only  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the 
Germans  and  French  and  British  practically 
monopolized  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
country,  now  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  impor- 
tations are  from  the  United  States,  and  at  least 
70  per  cent,  of  the  exports  are  to  the  United 
States.     As   a   natural   result,    the   American 


colony  exercises  very  great  influence  in  com- 
mercial and  industrial  affairs,  and  is  foremost 
in  the  work  of  development  now  at  high  tide. 

The  recent  purchase  of  the  principal  rail- 
roads by  the  Government  has  resulted,  to 
some  extent,  in  cutting  off  the  influx  of  Ameri- 
can railroad  men,  as  the  natural  aim  of  the  new 
control  is  to  run  the  road  as  much  as  may  be 
with  Mexican  labor.  The  veterans  of  the 
service,  however,  mostly  men  trained  on  the 
Western  rails,  will  doubtless  remain  to  train 
up  the  new  generations  of  men  to  do  the  work. 

In  mining  and  agriculture,  the  Americans 
are  predominant.  While  it  is  possible  that 
to-day  English  capital  would  outweigh  Ameri- 
can, even  in  mining,  the  growth  of  the  American 
investment  is  much  more  rapid  than  that  of 
the  English;  and,  unless  all  signs  fail,  the 
American  will  ultimately  control  the  bulk  of 
the  mining  output  of  the  republic.  This 
takes  for  granted,  of  course,  that  there  will 
be  no  restrictive  laws  against  American  mine 
owners.  The  same  is  true  of  agriculture,  in 
which  expatriates  from  this  country  will  take 
the  lead.  In  industrial  ventures,  such  as 
water-power,  electric  light  and  power-plants, 
sugar-plants,  smelting  companies,  and  other 
such  industries,  American  capital  has  already 
taken  the  lead.  The  most  enlightened  of  the 
authorities  recognize  the  necessity  for  develop- 
ment, and  nothing  is  likely  to  be  done  that  will 
in  any  way  hinder  the  gradual  bringing  out 
of  these  latent  resources  by  American  pioneers, 
or  by  the  American  companies  in  the  field. 


A  CHEERFUL  JOURNEY  THROUGH 

MISSISSIPPI 

WHICH  SHOWED  THE  RAPID  PROGRESS  OF  THE  NEGRO  RACE  IN 
EDUCATION,  IN  ACQUIRING  LAND,  IN  BUILDING  UP  BUSINESS, 
AND    IN     BECOMING     FINANCIALLY    INDEPENDENT    AND    THRIFTY 

BY 

BOOKER   T.  WASHINGTON 


SOME  months  ago,  I  was  invited  by  the 
Negro  Business  League  of  Mississippi 
to  make  a  rather  extended  journey 
through  that  state  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
something  at  first-hand  of  the  progress  that 
the  members  of  my  race  are  making  there; 


to  say  a  word  of  encouragement  and  advice; 
and,  if  possible,  to  make  some  suggestions 
that  would  help  to  improve  the  relations 
between  the  races. 

Before  I  attempt  to  say  anything  about  the 
results  of  my  observations,  however,  I  want 
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to  add  something  more  definite  about  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  journey  was 
made.  When  I  first  came  into  Alabama,  some 
twenty-seven  years  ago,  to  begin  my  work  at 
Tuskegee,  I  made  it  a  practice  to  go  out  into 
the  country  districts  whenever  I  had  an 
opportunity,  in  order  to  visit  the  people  in 
their  homes,  on  the  farms,  and  on  the  plan- 
tations. On  these  trips,  I  frequently  stayed 
overnight  with  some  of  the  colored  farmers. 
On  such  occasions,  in  the  evening,  after 
supper,  we  would  usually  sit  around  the  fire 
until  a  late  hour  at  night,  and  discuss  the  con- 
dition, difficulties,  hopes,  and  am.bitions  of 
the  colored  people  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
I  inquired  about  the  schools  and  about  the 
churches,  and  I  learned  a  great  deal  also  about 
the  personal  histories,  the  struggles,  the 
failures,  and  the  successes  of  the  individual 
men  and  women  whom  I  met.  In  this  way  and 
in  others  I  got  to  know  the  people  in  their 
daily  lives. 

Usually,  when  I  visited  a  community,  I 
was  called  upon  at  some  time  during  my  stay 
to  make  an  address  to  the  people.  In  these 
"lectures,"  as  the  country  people  called  them, 
I  tried  to  say  something  that  would  have  a 
direct,  practical  bearing  on  the  difficulties 
that  they  were  meeting  in  their  schools  or  in 
their  churches.  Incidentally,  I  told  them 
about  the  school  we  had  started  in  Tuskegee; 
I  explained  to  them  the  kind  of  education 
that  I  proposed  to  give  there,  and  tried  to 
make  clear  to  them  in  what  way  I  hoped  that 
this  education  would  meet  the  actual  needs 
of  the  people,  by  fitting  the  children  to  take 
up  and  carry  on  the  work  that  their  fathers 
and  mothers  had  begun. 

In  making  these  visits,  I  had  a  double 
purpose:  I  wanted  to  find  out  the  actual 
condition  of  the  people  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts, so  that  I  could  make  the  work  of  the 
school  fit  into  the  lives  of  the  people;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  I  wanted  to  popularize  the 
idea  of  this  kind  of  education  among  the 
masses  of  the  people.  I  wanted  to  make  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  our  pupils  realize  and 
thoroughly  understand  that  a  real  education, 
whether  it  was  "high"  or  "low,"  whether  it 
was  education  in  the  book  or  in  the  field, 
must  somewhere  touch  the  earth  and  change 
the  conduct,  the  character,  and  the  condition 
of  the  people. 

As  years  went  by,  the  circle  of  my  journeys 
widened,  and  so  I  have  been  able  to  speak  to 


members  of  my  race  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
in  a  way  to  impress  them  not  merely  with  the 
value  of  industrial  education  but  with  the 
importance  of  getting  property,  of  building 
homes,  of  thrift,  industry,  and  those  other 
fundamental  things  which  are  essential  to  the 
success  of  any  race  and  any  class  of  people. 

In  1900,  in  Boston,  in  company  with  a 
number  of  other  colored  men,  I  succeeded  in 
organizing  what  is  known  as  the  National 
Negro  Business  League,  of  which  there  are 
now  more  than  four  hundred  local  organiza- 
tions in  different  parts  of  the  country.  These 
organizations  have  done  much,  not  merely  to 
encourage  the  economic  progress  of  the 
masses  of  the  colored  people,  but  to  extend 
and  emphasize  the  idea  that  is  back  of  the 
movement  for  industrial  education  among 
the  colored  people  of  the  South. 

I  mention  these  facts  here  because  they 
illustrate  the  purpose  of  my  visit  to  Mississippi, 
and  because  they  indicate  that  the  work  of 
the  National  Negro  Business  League  is  very 
clearly  related  to  the  work  of  education  that 
we  are  carrying  on  at  Tuskegee  Institute. 

As  an  indication  of  the  general  interest  in  the 
purpose  and  the  success  of  my  visit,  I  ought 
to  say  that,  while  the  journey  was  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  Negro  Business  League 
of  Mississippi,  representatives  of  nearly  every 
important  interest  among  Negroes  in  the  state 
either  accompanied  the  party  for  a  portion  of 
the  journey  or  assisted  in  making  the  meetings 
successful  at  the  different  places  at  which  we 
stopped.  For  instance,  as  I  remember,  there 
were  not  less  than  eight  presidents  of  Negro 
banks  and  many  other  successful  business  men 
who  were  members  of  the  party  at  some  time 
in  the  course  of  the  eight-day  trip.  Among 
them  were  Charles  Banks,  president  of 
the  Negro  Business  League  of  Mississippi, 
and  one  of  the  most  influential  colored  men 
of  the  state.  It  was  he  who  was  more 
directly  responsible  than  anyone  else  for 
organizing  and  making  a  success  of  our 
journey.  Not  only  the  business  men, 
but  the  representatives  of  different  religious 
denominations  and  of  the  secret  organizations, 
which  are  particularly  strong  in  Mississippi, 
united  with  the  members  of  the  Business 
League  to  make  the  meetings  which  we 
held  in  the  different  parts  of  the  state  as 
successful  and  as  influential  as  it  was  possible 
to  make  them. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  to  the 
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success  of  the  people  of  my  race  in  Mississippi 
that  business  men,  teachers,  and  the  members 
of  the  different  rehgious  denominations  are 
uniting  disinterestedly  in  the  effort  to  give  the 
colored  children  of  the  state  a  proper  and 
adequate  education,  and  that  they  are  using 
their  influence  to  encourage  the  masses  of  the 
people  to  get  property  and  build  homes. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Morris,  for  instance,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  party,  represents  the  largest 
Negro  organization  of  any  kind  in  the  world 
— the  National  Baptist  Convention,  which 
has  a  membership  of  more  than  two  millions; 
J.  W.  Straughter,  as  a  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Negro  Pythians,  represented 
an  organization  of  about  seventy  thousand 
persons,  owning  about  three  hundred  and 
twenty-two  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  prop- 
erty. "  The  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Review,"  of  which  Dr.  H.  T.  Kealing  is  editor, 
is  probably  the  best-edited  and  one  of  the 
most  influential  periodicals  published  by  the 
Negro  race.  It  has  been  in  existence  now 
for  more  than  twenty-five  years. 

I  have  mentioned  the  names  of  these  men 
and  have  referred  to  their  positions  and  in- 
fluence among  the  Negro  people  as  showing 
how  widespread  at  the  present  time  is  the 
interest  in  the  moral  and  material  upbuilding 
of  the  race. 

I  had  heard  a  great  deal,  indirectly,  before 
I  reached  Mississippi  of  the  progress  that  the 
colored  people  were  making  there.  I  had 
also  heard  a  great  deal  through  the  news- 
papers of  the  difficulties  under  which  they 
were  laboring.  There  are  some  portions  of 
Mississippi,  for  instance,  where  a  large  part 
of  the  colored  population  has  been  driven  out 
as  a  result  of  white-capping  organizations. 
There  are  other  portions  of  the  state  where 
the  white  people  and  the  colored  people  seem 
to  be  getting  along  as  well  if  not  better  than  in 
any  other  portion  of  the  Union. 

After  leaving  Memphis,  the  first  place  at 
which  we  stopped  was  Holly  Springs,  in  Mar- 
shall County.  Holly  Springs  has  long  been 
an  educational  centre  for  the  colored  people 
of  Mississippi.  Shortly  after  the  war,  the 
Freedman's  Aid  and  Southern  Educational 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Church  established 
here  the  Rust  University.  Until  a  few  years 
ago,  the  State  Normal  School  for  Training 
Negro  Teachers  was  in  existence  in  Holly 
Springs,  when  it  was  finally  abolished  by 
Governor  Vardaman.     The  loss  of  this  school 


was  a  source  of  great  disappointment  to  the 
colored  people  of  the  state,  as  they  felt  that,  in 
vetoing  the  appropriation,  the  governor  was 
making  an  attack  upon  the  Negro  education 
of  the  state.  Under  the  leadership  of  Bishop 
Cottrell,  a  new  industrial  school  and  theo- 
logical seminary  has  grown  up  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Normal  Training  School  and  do 
its  work.  During  the  last  two  years,  Bishop 
Cottrell  has  succeeded  in  raising  more  than 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  largely  from  the 
colored  people  of  Mississippi,  in  order  to  erect 
the  two  handsome  modern  buildings  which 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  new  school.  He  is 
now  at  work  in  the  hope  of  raising  $50,000, 
during  the  coming  year  and  from  the  same 
sources,  with  which  to  erect  a  new  central 
building  for  the  school.  In  this  city  there 
has  also  been  recently  established  a  Baptist 
Normal  School,  which  is  the  contribution  of 
the  Negro  Baptists  of  the  state  in  response  to 
the  abolition  of  the  State  Normal  School. 

The  enthusiasm  for  education  that  I  dis- 
covered at  Holly  Springs  is  m^erely  an  indica- 
tion of  the  similar  enthusiasm  in  every  other 
part  of  the  state  that  I  visited.  At  Utica, 
Miss.,  I  spoke  in  the  assembly-room  of  the 
Utica  Institute,  founded  October  27,  1903, 
by  Wifliam  H.  Holtzclaw,  a  graduate  of  Tus- 
kegee.  After  leaving  Tuskegee,  he  determined 
to  go  to  the  part  of  the  country  where  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  colored  people  were  most  in 
need  of  a  school  that  could  be  conducted 
along  the  lines  of  Tuskegee  Institute.  He 
settled  in  Hinds  County,  where  there  are 
forty  thousand  colored  people,  thirteen  thou- 
sand of  whom  can  neither  read  nor  write.  In 
the  community  in  which  this  school  was 
started  the  Negroes  outnumber  the  whites 
seven  to  one.  He  began  teaching  out  in  the 
forest.  From  the  very  first,  he  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  sympathy  of  both  races  for  the 
work  that  he  was  trying  to  do.  In  the  five 
years  since  the  school  started,  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  purchasing  a  farm  of  fifteen  hundred 
acres.  He  has  erected  three  large  and  eleven 
small  buildings  of  various  kinds  for  school- 
rooms, shops,  and  homes.  On  the  farm, 
there  are  one  large  plantation  house  and  about 
thirty  farmhouses.  He  tells  me  that  a  con- 
servative estimate  of  the  property  which  the 
school  now  owns  would  make  the  valuation 
something  more  than  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars.  In  addition  to  this,  he  has  already 
started  an  endowment-fund  in  order  to  make 
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the  work  that  he  is  doing  there  permanent, 
and  to  give  aid  by  means  of  scholarships  to 
worthy  students  who  are  not  fully  able  to  pay 
their  own  way. 

At  Jackson,  Miss.,  there  are  two  colleges 
for  Negro  students.  Campbell  College  was 
founded  by  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church;  Jackson  College,  which  has  just 
opened  a  handsome  new  building  for  the  use 
of  its  students,  was  established  and  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Baptist  denomination.  At 
Natchez,  I  was  invited  to  take  part  in  the 
dedication  of  the  beautiful  new  building 
erected  by  the  Negro  Baptists  of  Mississippi 
at  a  cost  of  about  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  that,  while  there  has 
been  considerable  rivalry  among  the  different 
Negro  churches  along  theological  lines,  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  can  see  that,  as  the  leaders 
of  the  people  begin  to  realize  the  seriousness 
of  the  educational  problem,  this  rivalry  is 
gradually  dying  out  in  a  disinterested  effort 
to  educate  the  masses  of  the  Negro  children 
irrespective  of  denominations.  The  so-called 
denominational  schools  are  merely  a  contri- 
bution of  the  members  of  the  different  sects 
to  the  education  of  the  race. 

Nothing  indicates  the  progress  which  the 
colored  people  have  made  along  material 
lines  so  well  as  the  number  of  banks  that  have 
been  started  by  colored  people  in  all  parts  of 
the  South.  I  have  made  a  special  effort 
recently  to  learn  something  definite  of  the 
success  and  something  of  the  influence  of 
these  institutions  upon  the  mass  of  the  colored 
people.  At  the  present  time,  there  are  no 
less  than  forty-five  Negro  banks  in  the 
United  States.  All  but  one  or  two  of  them 
are  in  the  Southern  States.  Of  these  forty- 
five  banks,  eleven  are  in  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
Not  infrequently  I  have  found  that  Negro 
banks  owe  their  existence  to  the  secret  and 
fraternal  organizations.  There  are  forty-two 
of  these  organizations,  for  example,  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  and  they  collected 
$708,670  last  year,  and  paid  losses  to  the  amount 
of  $522,757.  Frequently  the  banks  have 
been  established  to  serve  as  depositories  for 
the  funds  of  these  institutions.  They  have 
then  added  a  savings  department,  and  have 
done  banking  business  for  an  increasing 
number  of  stores  and  shops  of  various  kinds 
that  have  been  established  within  the  last 
ten  years  by  Negro  business  men. 

A   special   study   of   the   city   of   Jackson, 


Miss.,  shows  that  there  are  ninety-three 
businesses  conducted  by  Negroes  in  that  city. 
Of  this  number,  forty-four  concerns  do  a 
total  annual  business  of  about  three  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
But,  of  this  amount  of  business,  one  con- 
tractor alone  did  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth.  As  near  as  could  be  estimated, 
about  73  per  cent,  of  the  colored  people  own 
or  are  buying  their  own  homes.  It  is  said  that 
the  Negroes,  who  make  up  one-half  of  the 
population,  own  one-third  of  the  area  of  the 
city  of  Jackson.  The  value  of  this  property, 
however,  is  only  about  one-eleventh  of  the 
taxable  value  of  the  city. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  Negroes 
have  on  deposit  in  the  various  banks  of  the 
city  almost  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Of  this  amount,  more  than  seventy  thousand 
is  in  the  two  Negro  banks  of  the  city.  I  said 
that  most  of  these  businesses  have  been  started 
in  the  last  ten  years,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
one  of  the  oldest  business  men  in  Jackson  is 
a  colored  man  with  whom  I  stopped  during 
my  visit  to  that  city.  H.  T.  Risher  is  the 
leading  business  man  in  his  particular  line  in 
Jackson.  He  has  had  a  bakery  and  restaurant 
in  that  city,  as  I  understand,  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  He  has  one  of  the  handsomest 
of  the  many  beautiful  residences  of  colored 
people  in  the  city,  which  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  visit  on  my  journey  through  the  state. 

Among  the  other  business  enterprises  that 
especially  attracted  my  attention  during  my 
journey  was  the  drug  store  and  offices  of 
Dr.  A.  W.  Dumas,  of  Natchez.  His  store  is 
located  in  a  handsome  two-story  brick  block, 
and  although  there  arc  a  large  number  of 
Negro  druggists  in  the  United  States,  I  know 
of  no  store  which  is  better  kept  and  makes  a 
more  handsome  appearance. 

According  to  the  plan  of  our  journey,  I 
was  to  spend  seven  days  in  Mississippi; 
starting  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  going  thence 
to  Holly  Springs,  Utica,  Jackson,  Natchez, 
Vicksburg,  Greenville,  Mound  Bayou;  and 
then,  crossing  the  Mississippi,  to  spend  Sun- 
day in  the  city  of  Helena,  Ark.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  did  stop,  and  I  had  an  opportu-  ' 
nity  to  speak  to  audiences  of  colored  people 
and  white  people  at  various  places  along  the 
railroad,  the  conductor  kindly  holding  the 
train  for  me  to  do  this  at  several  points,  so 
that  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  I  spoke  to 
forty    or    fifty    thousand    people    during    the 
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eight  days  of  our  journey.  Everywhere,  I 
found  the  greatest  interest  and  enthusiasm 
among  both  the  white  people  and  colored 
people  for  the  work  that  we  were  attempting 
to  do.  In  Jackson,  which  for  the  last  ten 
years  has  been  the  centre  of  agitation  upon 
the  Negro  question,  there  was  some  opposition 
expressed  to  the  white  people  of  the  town 
attending  the  meeting,  but  I  was  told  that 
among  the  people  in  the  audience  were  Gov- 
ernor Noel;  Lieutenant-Governor  Manship; 
Major  R.  W.  Milsaps,  who  is  said  to  be  the 
wealthiest  man  in  Mississippi;  Bishop  Charles 
B.  Galloway,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  (South);  United  States  Marshal 
Edgar  S.  Wilson;  the  postmaster  of  Jackson, 
and  a  number  of  other  prominent  persons. 

At  Natchez,  the  white  people  were  so  in- 
terested in  the  object  of  the  meeting  that  they 
expressed  a  desire  to  pay  for  the  opera-house 
in  which  I  spoke,  provided  that  the  seating- 
capacity  would  be  equally  divided  between 
the  two  races.  At  Vicksburg,  I  spoke  in  a 
large  building  that  had  been  used  for  some 
time  for  a  roller-skating  rink.  I  was  informed 
that  hundreds  of  people  who  wished  to  attend 
the  meeting  were  unable  to  find  places.  At 
Greenville,  I  delivered  an  address  in  the 
court-house;  and  there  were  so  many  people 
who  were  unable  to  attend  the  address  that, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  sheriff,  I  delivered  a 
second  one  from  the  steps  of  the  court-house. 

The  largest  and  most  successful  meeting  of 
the  trip  was  held  at  Mound  Bayou,  a  town 
founded  and  controlled  entirely  by  Negroes. 
This  town,  also,  is  the  centre  of  a  Negro 
colony  of  about  three  thousand  people.  Ne- 
groes own  thirty  thousand  acres  of  land  in 
direct  proximity  to  the  town.  Mound  Bayou 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  Delta  district,  where  the 
colored  people  outnumber  the  whites  fre- 
quently as  much  as  ten  to  one;  and  there  are 
a  number  of  Negro  settlements  besides  Mound 
Bayou  in  which  no  white  man  lives.  My 
audience  extended  out  in  the  surrounding 
fields  as  far  as  my  voice  could  reach.  I  was 
greatly  impressed  with  the  achievements  and 
possibilities  of  this  town,  where  Negroes  are 
giving  a  striking  example  of  successful  self- 
government  and  business  enterprise. 

From  what  I  was  able  to  see  during  my 
visit  through  Mississippi,  and  from  what  I 
have  been  able  to  learn  from  other  sources, 
I  am  tempted  to  believe  that  more  has  been 
accomplished   by  the   colored  people  of  that 


state  during  the  last  ten  years  than  was 
accomplished  by  them  during  the  whole 
previous  period  since  the  Civil  War.  To  a 
large  extent,  this  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  colored  people  have  learned  that  in  getting 
land,  in  building  homes,  and  in  saving  their 
money  they  can  make  themselves  a  force  in 
the  communities  in  which  they  live.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  colored  man,  in 
his  efforts  to  rise,  meets  more  opposition  in 
Mississippi  than  anywhere  else  in  the  United 
States,  but  it  is  quite  as  true  that  there,  more 
than  anywhere  else,  the  colored  people  seem 
to  have  discovered  that,  in  gaining  habits  of 
thrift  and  industry,  in  getting  property,  and 
in  making  themselves  useful,  there  is  a  door 
of  hope  open  for  them  which  the  South  has 
no  disposition  to  close. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean,  I  may 
say  that  while  I  was  in  Holly  Springs  I  learned 
that,  though  the  whites  outnumbered  the 
blacks  nearly  three  to  one  in  Marshall  County, 
there  had  been  but  one  lynching  there  since  the 
Civil  War.  When  I  inquired  of  both  white 
people  and  colored  people  why  it  was  that 
the  two  races  were  able  to  live  on  such  friendly 
terms,  both  gave  almost  exactly  the  same 
answer.  They  said  that  it  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  Marshall  County  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  colored  farmers  owned  their  own 
farms.  Among  other  things  that  have  doubt- 
less helped  to  bring  about  this  result  is  the 
fact  that  the  treasurer  of  the  Odd  Fellows  of 
Mississippi,  who  lives  in  Holly  Springs,  fre- 
quently has  as  much  as  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  on  deposit  in  the  local  banks. 

I  have  long  been  convinced  that  the  most 
important  work  that  we  have  been  able  to  do 
at  Tuskegee  and  through  Tuskegee,  during 
the  years  that  the  school  has  been  in  existence, 
has  not  been  in  the  educating  of  six  or  seven 
thousand  students  to  the  point  where  they 
are  able  to  do  good  work,  but  that  it  has  been 
in  turning  the  attention  of  the  masses  of  the 
people  in  the  direction  of  those  fundamental 
things  in  which  the  interest  and  the  desire  of 
both  races  in  the  South  are  in  harmony;  in 
teaching  the  people  the  dignity  of  labor;  and 
in  emphasizing  the  importance  of  those  simple, 
common,  homely  things  which  make  the  life 
of  the  common  people  sweet  and  wholesome 
and  hopeful. 

If  circumstances  would  permit,  I  would  like 
to  carry  the  campaign  begun  in  Mississippi 
into  every  state  in  the  South. 


The  World's  Work 


WALTKR    H.   PAGE,  Editor 
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Zbc  flDarcb  of  invents 


WK  have  little  knack  at  public  ])omj). 
As  a  show,  the  inauguration  of  a 
President  is  clisapj)ointing.  He 
drives  from  the  White  House  to  the  Capitol. 
There  he  stands  on  the  stcj^s,  if  the  weather  i)er- 
mit,  and  takes  the  oath  of  office,  which  is  usually 
administered  by  the  Chief  Justice,  with  no  more 
ceremony  than  when  a  constable  is  sworn  in. 

He  then  delivers  his  Address  to  the  Nation. 
That  is  all.  It  is  simple  and  it  has  something 
of  the  dignity  of  simplicity.  But  in  ordinary 
times  it  is  a  barren  ceremony.  The  jjrocession 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  is  big  and  picturesque 
rather  than  impressi\e.  We  do  not  know  how 
to  make  impressive  processions.  Military  regi- 
ments, some  of  which  march  ill,  and  many  of 
which  ha\c  no  imj)ortant  historical  associations 
—  regiment  after  regiment  goes  by,  and  crowds 
of  people  look  on  and  cheer  and  wonder  why 
they  came  long  distances  and  paid  high  prices 
for  cold  seats  to  see  them  ])ass;  a  miscellaneous 
ball  at  night;  and  the  occasion  is  o\er.  There 
is  no  ])omj)  —  ])erhaps  there  ought  not  to  be. 
There  is  little  splendor  in  the  show  —  ])roj)erly, 
no  doubt.  Hut  the  ])hysical  accom]:)animents 
of  the  occasion  somehow  seem  unworthy. 

The  real  meaning  of  the  day  finds  expression 
only  in  the  Inaugural  Address,  which  prac- 
ticallv  all  the  j)eoi)le  read  that  afternoon  or  the 
next  morning  to  get  such  measure  as  they  can 
of  the  new  Executive.  Yet,  except  in  times  of 
great  stress  —  as  in  Lincoln's  day  —  the 
Address  must  consist  chiefly  of  very  general 
statements.  Still,  it  does  give  the  people  a 
taste  of  the  man,  and  it  is  read,  if  it  be  brief, 
by  more  persons  than  any  other  speech  or 
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document  that  comes  from  any  source  in  the 
world  at  regular  intervals.  For  this  reason, 
among  other  reasons,  although  the  ceremony  of 
Inauguration  is  simple,  the  coming  of  a  new 
President  into  office  is  one  of  the  most  note- 
worthy events  in  our  national  life. 

Yet  no  sudden  change  comes.  The  new 
order  of  things  is  apparent  only  after  the  full 
machinery  of  the  go\ernment  has  had  time  to 
show  new  policies  and  the  public  ser\ice  time 
to  receive  the  impress  of  new  personalities. 

But  this  very  ease  with  which  the  change 
is  made  and  the  lack  of  any  sudden  transition 
are  proofs  of  the  soundness  of  the  theory  upon 
which  we  proceed  —  frequent  elections,  changes 
in  the  great  heads  of  Departments,  but  a 
degree  of  stability  in  the  working  force  and 
absolute  stability  in  the  judicial  branch  of  the 
Government.  It  is  stability  that  is  cmj)ha- 
sized,  not  change.  Yesterday,  one  man  was 
President;  to-day,  another  man  is.  Not  a  law 
is  changed,  not  a  custom  made  different.  We 
go  on  as  before,  in  practical  forgetfulness  of  tlic 
President  except  when  we  glance  at  the  head- 
lines in  the  ncwsjmpers.  The  same  ])ostman 
brings  your  mail,  the  same  flag  flies,  the  same 
judges  sit,  the  same  routine  of  government 
goes  on.  At  some  time,  in  some  way,  the  ])er- 
sonality  of  the  new  President  will  assert  itself; 
but,  unless  you  are  an  office-holder  or  an 
office-seeker,  you  will  have  no  evidence  of  the 
change.  The  Fathers  laid  the  broad  founda- 
tions of  the  Republic  very  securely,  after  all; 
and,  although  time  and  new  conditions  have 
changed  our  political  methods,  the  stability  of 
the  original  structure  becomes  greater. 
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PRESIDENT  TAFT  AND  HIS  QUIET  COURAGE 

MR.  TAFT  is  better  known  to  the  people 
than  most  men  have  been  when  they 
entered  the  Presidency.  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr. 
Garfield,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr. 
McKinley,  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  all  been  known 
as  governors,  or  as  members  of  one  or  both 
houses  of  Congress,  but  they  were  not  known  to 
the  whole  peojjle  as  Mr.  Taft  is,  nor  had  they 
had  experience  in  the  executive  department  of 
the  National  Government  such  as  he  has  had. 
We  are  not  likely,  therefore,  to  have  any  great 
surprises  in  Mr.  Taft  —  unless,  indeed,  there 
be  people  who  suppose  that  he  is  merely  the 
heir  of  his  predecessor.  If  there  be  those 
who  think  this,  they  have  a  surprise  in  store 
for  them. 

The  difTerence  between  the  two  men  is  a 
difference  both  in  training  and  in  temperament. 
Mr.  Taft  is  a  lawyer,  a  man  of  most  methodical 
intellectual  habits.  He  has  been  a  judge.  He 
weighs  evidence  carefully.  A  possible  weak- 
ness in  his  executive  character  may  be  his  great 
care  to  see  the  other  man's  point  of  view.  But, 
if  he  is  unlike  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  temperament,  he 
is  close  akin  to  him  in  courage  and  in  aim. 
He  does  not  do  things  in  a  spectacular  way. 
He  is  not  a  master  of  a  hundred  crafts.  He  is 
not  at  home  in  the  literature  or  the  love  of 
combat  and  of  the  jungle,  and  of  rough  sports 
and  of  natural  history.  He  is  neither  a 
preacher  nor  a  fighter  for  the  love  of  preaching 
and  of  fighting.  But  he  has  the  same  love  of 
fair  play  and  the  same  courage  to  stand  for  it. 
The  two  great  Roosevelt  policies  —  the 
Square  Deal  in  practical  affairs  and  the  right 
use  of  our  natural  wealth  —  will  be  forwarded 
as  vigorously  by  Mr.  Taft  as  they  have  been  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  But  there  will  be  less  noise. 
There  will  be  a  more  orderly  succession  of 
events.  There  will  be  fewer  messages.  There 
will  be  less  friction,  less  physical  energy, 
but  the  same  knightly  quality  and  the  same 
courage.  Mr.  Taft  may  originate  less  than  Mr. 
Roosevelt  originated,  but  he  may  achieve  as 
much.  He  goes  into  the  great  office  with  as 
kindly  a  regard  of  the  whole  people  as  any 
President  of  recent  times  has  had  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career,  and  with  their  high 
expectations.  It  is  a  great  experience  to  live 
under  two  successive  Administrations  like 
these,  when  the  mere  formalities  and  digni- 
ties of  a  great  office  do  not  so  overcome 
the  Executive  as  to  reduce  him  to  a  mere 
formalitv. 


THE  DIFFICULTY  OF  MAKING  GOOD  FEDERAL 
APPOINTMENTS 

THE  utmost  that  could  be  asked  by  the 
people  of  the  South  or  by  the  people 
of  any  other  part  of  the  Union  was  promised 
by  Mr.  Taft  in  his  speech  to  the  people  of 
Atlanta,  Ga, 

"The  direct  local  effect  of  a  national  Admin- 
istration upon  the  South  is  chiefly  through  its 
local  ofhcials,  appointed  and  exercising  their  func- 
tions through  the  section,  and  therefore  the  expres- 
sion of  the  Administration  toward  the  Southern 
people  takes  its  color  in  the  character  of  those 
officials.  The  Administration  may  be  properly 
held  accountable  and  its  policy  determined  by  the 
qualifications,  fitness,  and  standing  of  the  men 
a{){)ointed  to  represent  it  in  the  districts  and  states 
of  the  section.  I  realize,  therefore,  that  expressions 
of  sympathy  with  the  South  and  an  earnest  desire 
to  bring  it  closer  to  the  central  Government  in 
thought  and  action  and  feeling  will  have  compara- 
tively little  weight  unless  this  expression  is  accom- 
panied by  such  appointments  in  the  South  as  shall 
prove  this  sympathy  to  be  real  and  substantial. 

"The  difticuhy  of  making  proper  selections  in  a 
part  of  the  country  where  the  sensibilities  of  the 
people  are  different  from  those  of  one's  own  sec- 
tion, where  conditions  of  society  differ  so  radically, 
and  where  there  are  no  accredited  representatives 
selected  by  the  people  of  the  same  party  as  the 
Administration,  is  very  great  indeed. 

"All  I  can  say  with  reference  to  the  future  policy 
of  the  Administration  in  the  South  on  this  subject 
is  that  I  expect  to  spare  no  effort  to  find  out  the 
facts  in  respect  to  the  character  of  the  proposed 
appointees,  and  so  far  as  in  me  lies  to  select  those 
whose  character  and  reputation  and  standing  in  the 
community  commend  them  to  their  fellow  citizens  as 
persons  qualified  and  able  to  discharge  their  duties 
well,  and  whose  presence  in  important  positions  will 
remove,  if  any  such  thing  exists,  the  sense  of 
alienism  in  the  Government  which  they  represent." 

Nor  is  there  any  doubt  of  Mr.  Taft's  sin- 
cerity. But  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  pro- 
gramme with  uniform  success  in  any  part  of 
the  Union  is  as  difficult  a  task  as  Presidents 
have  to  do.  In  private  affairs,  men  who  con- 
duct large  enterprises  cannot  uniformly  find 
satisfactory  and  competent  associates  and  sub- 
ordinates; and  it  is  still  more  difficult  for  the 
Government  to  secure  men  of  first-class  ability 
and  high  character.  No  President  can  per- 
sonally know  the  qualities  of  even  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  men  that  he  has  to  appoint,  and 
second-hand  knowledge  of  men  who  desire 
political  appointments  is  notoriously  interested 
and  untrustworthy.     The  prevalent  method  of 
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following  the  advice  of  Senators  and  Members 
of  the  House  is  only  a  political  makeshift. 
Presidents  hold  to  it  partly  because  no  better 
method  has  grown  up  and  mainly  because  it 
keeps,  or  is  supposed  to  keep,  the  party  machine 
in  good  order  in  each  state.  This  latter  reason 
is  more  practical  than  noble,  but  in  present 
party  practice  is  yet  regarded  as  legitimate. 

There  ought  to  be  a  better  way  to  select  presi- 
dential appointees.  The  correspondence  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  President's 
party  is  made  up  in  great  measure  of  letters 
from  or  about  office-seekers.  "Delegations" 
haunt  their  offices  and  committee-rooms  and 
are  always  seeking  interviews  with  the  Presi- 
dent. Persons  who  know  Senators  or  Repre- 
sentatives or  the  President  are  constantly 
importuned  to  write  letters  in  behalf  of  this 
candidate  or  that  one.  The  whole  system  is  a 
nuisance.  Nor  does  it  result  in  uniformly 
good  appointments. 

If  the  senatorial  patronage  system  could  be 
broken  up  (and  there  is  now  no  likelihood  of 
such  a  change),  a  President  might  possibly 
seek  the  judgment  of  disinterested  men  —  with 
far  better  results.  Taken  in  the  mass,  Federal 
appointees  are  as  good  men  as  could  be  reason- 
ably looked  for  under  such  a  system.  But  they 
fall  far  below  the  level  that  might  be  reached 
if  the  partisan  machine  method  were  done 
away  with ;  and  if  a  President  would  go  about 
selecting  them  as  he  would  select  employees  if 
he  were  the  head  of  a  great  corporation. 

THE  RICH  AND  THE  POOR-RICH 

THE  United  States  is  yet  a  new  country, 
it  is  very  rich,  and  we  have  exploited 
it  chiefly  for  immediate  results.  Thus  a  few 
enormous  fortunes  have  sprung  up  quickly, 
and  very  many  of  moderate  size.  There  are 
enough  rich  persons  in  every  city  to  maintain 
the  machinery  of  luxury,  such  as  fine  houses  and 
costly  entertainments,  expensive  restaurants, 
and  luxurious  clubs  and  places  of  amusement. 
When  almost  every  successful  business  was 
making  large  profits,  two  years  ago,  we  were 
fast  falling  into  habits  of  ostentatious  extrava- 
gance. What  had  before  been  luxuries  became 
necessities  —  finer  houses  and  finer  furnish- 
ings, extravagant  wardrobes,  jewels,  the  most 
costly  automobiles.  For  instance,  every  year, 
for  a  period,  a  great  new  hotel  was  built  in 
New  York  where  rooms  and  food  fetched  more 
than  at  any  preceding  hotel;  and  other  cities 
took  the  cue.     A  scale  of  entertainment  that 


satisfied  persons  of  wealth  a  decade  ago  gave 
way  to  a  far  more  costly  and  elaborate  fashion. 

When  the  panic  came,  much  of  this  ostenta- 
tious disjilay  ceased  • —  for  a  time.  But  no 
sooner  had  a  promise  of  good  business  condi- 
tions come  than  the  same  pace  was  struck  again. 
At  a  recent  automobile  show  in  New  York, 
7  million  dollars'  worth  of  cars  are  said  to 
have  been  sold. 

Now  it  ought  to  make  no  great  matter  how 
the  rich  waste  their  money  —  except  to  them. 
But  it  does  matter  greatly  if  the  well-to-do 
follow  the  fashion  of  the  rich,  and  the  poor  in 
turn  follow,  as  nearly  as  they  can,  the  fashion 
of  the  well-to-do.  For  then  great  numbers  of 
persons  buy  or  hire  houses  that  they  cannot 
afford,  maintain  servants  that  th^  ought  not  to 
tax  themselves  with,  out-eat  and  out-drink  and 
out-wear  their  incomes,  and  put  their  lives  on 
a  false  economic  basis.  If  the  economic  basis 
of  one's  life  be  false,  other  things  also  quickly 
become  false;  and  the  whole  atmosphere  in 
which  these  poor-rich  people  live  is  unhealthful. 

This  fashionable  increase  of  living  expenses 
adds  to  a  necessary  increase  of  expenses  even 
of  men  who  object  to  it,  for  the  whole  com- 
munity tends  to  adjust  itself  to  the  highest  pitch 
possible.  Rents  go  up;  servants'  wages  increase; 
professional  fees  are  higher;  larger  tips  must 
be  given;  the  good  restaurants  raise  their 
prices.  The  man  who  wishes  to  lead  a  simple 
and  inexpensive  life  finds  it  harder.  The 
whole  community  is  corrupted  from  the  finan- 
cial top.  City  life  becomes  a  sort  of  intricate 
but  most  comprehensive  and  efi"ective  robbery; 
and  to  avoid  all  these  useless  taxes  a  modest 
man  who  would  hold  fast  to  his  economic 
character  must  put  himself  to  much  trouble 
and  run  the  risk  of  being  regarded  as  eccentric. 

This  same  general  extravagance  is  reported 
to  be  the  fashion  also  in  the  capitals  of  Europe. 
The  old-time  frugality  of  many  of  these  cities 
has  yielded  to  the  same  influences.  There  are 
more  rich  people  in  the  world  than  there  ever 
were  before,  and  more  extravagant  people. 
They  go  from  country  to  country  and  carry 
their  habits  with  them;  and  everywhere  there 
are  those  a  little  less  rich  and  others  still  less 
rich  who,  from  necessity  or  from  choice,  or 
from  both,  follow  the  fashions  of  those  next 
above  them  in  fortune. 

II 

Yet  the  world  is  n't  going  money-mad, 
nor    are    the    people    of    the    United    States. 
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While  this  extravagance  causes  sad  demoral- 
ization to  an  ostentatious  part  of  our  city  life, 
the  number  of  persons  constantly  increases  who 
are  learning  to  live  well  and  simply  —  men 
and  women  of  taste,  who  make  their  quiet 
homes  reflect  their  own  character;  some  of 
whom  even  make  their  own  furniture;  who 
refuse  for  higher  reasons  than  its  cost  to  eat 
rich  food  or  to  eat  too  much;  who  never  go  to 
great  hotels,  and  who  find  life  endurable  with- 
out automobiles.  Anybody  can  live  poorly. 
Any  rich  person  can  live  extravagantly.  Neither 
of  these  feats  shows  character.  To  live  well 
without  wealth  or  in  spite  of  wealth  —  that 
is  the  mark  of  a  man  of  good  sense  and  of 
good  taste. 

THE  EVER-RISING  COST  OF  GOVERNMENT 

THE  same  tendency  to  extravagance  is 
shown  by  governments  as  by  individ- 
uals, and  by  our  Government  among  the  rest. 
We  have  no  costly  royal  establishments  nor  a 
great  army  to  maintain,  and  the  cost  of  our 
Government  has  been  light  in  comparison 
with  the  cost  of  the  armed  monarchies  of  the 
Old  World. 

But  we  are  entering  upon  an  era  of  great 
physical  undertakings  —  the  Panama  Canal, 
the  improvement  of  our  rivers,  and  the  saving 
of  our  resources.  These  are  necessary,  but 
they  require  enormous  investments.  All  the 
while,  too,  our  naval  expenditures  continue, 
our  big  pension  bills  remain  practically  sta- 
tionary, and  the  cost  of  government,  like  the 
cost  of  living,  ever  rises.  Financial  difficulties 
of  very  grave  proportions  await  us.  True, 
the  country  is  incalculably  rich  —  especially  if 
we  save  its  natural  wealth  by  wise  use  —  and 
we  are  yet  governed  cheaply  in  comparison 
with  the  heavy  burdens  borne  by  the  people  of 
the  principal  European  governments.  But 
there  is  need  of  the  greatest  possible  skill  in  the 
management  of  the  Government's  finances, 
and  need  of  a  continuity  of  financial  policy. 

THE  NEW  ERA  IN    WATERWAY   IMPROVEMENT 

THE  movement  for  the  improvement 
of  our  waterways  is  now  too  strong  to 
leave  doubt  of  its  permanent  success.  Hitherto, 
we  have  gone  on  appropriating  enormous  sums 
of  money  for  the  improvement  of  harbors  and 
navigable  rivers,  now  here  now  there,  without 
any  comprehensive  plan;  and  all  this  work  has 
been  done  with  reference  only  to  navigation. 
Now    a  well-laid,  comprehensive  plan  has 


grown  out  of  the  conservation  movement,  and 
we  shall  find  ourselves  in  a  little  while  going 
about  the  imi)rovemcnt  of  our  inland  water- 
ways by  a  general  system.  This  system  will 
include  work  not  only  for  the  navigation  of 
navigable  rivers,  but  for  the  prevention  of 
floods,  the  proper  utilization  of  water-power, 
the  preservation  of  the  soil,  and  for  the  uses 
of  water  that  make  for  the  public  health.  One 
bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  authorizing  a 
2  per  cent,  bond-issue  of  50  million  dollars  to 
imj)rove  interstate  waterways.  This  particular 
bill  may  or  may  not  become  a  law,  but  some 
large  bond-issue  is  sure  to  be  made  within  a 
reasonable  time  for  such  a  purpose;  and  the 
commission  a{)pointed  by  the  President  to 
report  on  this  subject  will  be  followed  by  some 
body  of  men  to  carry  the  work  of  investigation 
and  plan-making  forward. 

Unlike  the  old  type  of  river  and  harbor  bills, 
which  were  framed  with  reference  to  appro- 
priations of  public  money  to  this  district  for  this 
Congressman  and  to  that  district  for  another 
Congressman,  on  the  principle  of  reciprocity 
of  favors,  this  new  movement  starts  on  the 
basis  of  a  comprehensive  and  unified  system. 
It  starts,  not  from  the  wishes  or  the  vanities 
of  individual  Congressmen,  or  for  the  benefit 
of  individual  districts;  but,  because  of  the  in- 
creasing intelligent  discussion  of  the  subject, 
it  has  behind  it  the  moral  force  of  the  whole 
people.  Congress  will  not  long  ignore  the 
persistent  demand  for  the  beginning  of  such 
work.   And  the  states,  too,  must  do  their  share. 

THE  CANAL  DISPUTE  AGAIN  SETTLED 

THE  opinion  of  the  engineers  who  went 
to  Panama  with  Mr.  Taft  that  the 
big  Gatun  dam  will  hold  water  permanently 
— in  other  words,  that  the  seepage  will  not 
undermine  it  —  confirms  the  conclusion  that 
was  accepted  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Congress. 
This  means  that  the  plan  upon  which  the 
work  is  proceeding  —  the  plan  of  a  lock  canal 
and  not  a  sea-level  canal  —  will  be  carried 
out.  W^hile  the  total  expense  will  be  greater 
than  the  first  estimates,  it  will  not  reach  so 
large  a  sum  as  a  sea-level  canal  would  cost  — 
that  is,  500  millions  or  more. 

Presumably  the  old  controversy  will  con- 
tinue long  after  the  canal  has  been  finished; 
for  men  seem  to  hold  to  their  theories  about 
an  isthmian  canal  with  the  same  tenacity  that 
men  showed  a  generation  or  two  ago  in  holding 
to  infant  baptism  and  similar  doctrines.    But, 
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since  President  Roosevelt  has  visited  Panama 
once,  and  Mr.  Taft  twice,  and  groups  of  con- 
gressmen once  or  twice,  on  journeys  of  inspec- 
tion, and  since  they  have  all  had  the  advice 
of  eminent  engineers,  a  layman  who  has  no 
o})inion  of  his  own,  unless  he  be  a  professional 
canal  disputant,  can  hardly  help  believing 
that  the  present  plan  is  practicable,  that  the 
work  is  going  on  very  well  and  at  a  good  rate, 
that  it  is  conducted  without  "graft,"  and  that 
in  due  time  it  will  be  completed  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  world  in  general,  even  if  to  the 
disappointment  of  the  congenitally  disputatious. 

THE  DIFFICULTY  OF  SELF-GOVERNMENT  IN  CUBA 

HARDLY  was  the  new  Cuban  Government 
installed,  before  trouble  began.  Presi- 
dent Gomez  thought  that  the  command  of 
the  secret  police  was  a  fitting  reward  for  the 
support  of  the  Liberal  party  by  Senor  Ricardo 
Arnauto,  a  journalist  whose  paper  was  once 
suppressed  by  General  Ludlow  for  libel. 
Senor  Arnauto,  however,  had  made  powerful 
enemies.  One  of  them,  Vice-President  Zayas, 
immediately  made  a  strong  protest  against 
his  appointment.  The  President  demanded 
specific  charges  before  he  would  withdraw  the 
appointment.  Senor  Arnauto  forestalled  the 
charges  by  resigning,  and  Senor  Jose  Ugarte 
will  take  the  post. 

At  least  two  other  appointments  of  the  new 
government  are  openly  questioned.  In  fact, 
the  spoils  system,  so  usual  in  the  Latin 
countries,  seems  to  be  accepted  at  once  as 
the  proper  method  of  government  administra- 
tion. It  may  work;  probably  it  will.  Never- 
theless, its  open  adoption  does  not  argue  well 
for  continued  confidence  in  the  belief  that 
Cuba  is  wholly  fit  to  govern  itself.  The  fact 
seems  to  be  that  the  government  is  compelled 
to  tcmjiorize  with  many  strong  men,  whose 
political  morals  are  not  above  reproach,  in 
order  to  get  their  support.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  will  be  quite  a  while  before  the 
people  of  this  country  will  feel  very  confident 
of  Cuba's  ability  to  govern  itself;  and  self- 
government  is  a  thing  of  slow  growth. 

THE  ABUNDANCE  OF   MONEY 

THE  world  is  full  of  money.  Every 
legitimate  demand  for  capital  brings 
forth  a  flood  of  it.  In  this  country,  the  big 
railroads  have  but  to  offer  bonds  for  sale,  and 
they  are  over-subscribed  by  the  public;  the 
City  of  New  York,  crippled  by  mismanagement, 


has  but  to  raise  its  debt  limit  to  get  all  the 
money  it  wants,  for  almost  any  purpose;  the 
Government  ofters  a  block  of  2  per  cent, 
bonds,  and  the  buyers  take  them. 

Even  more  astonishing  is  the  ease  in  money 
in  Europe.  Two  years  ago,  Russia  seemed  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  A  month  ago,  this 
decrepit  Power  raised  the  respectable  sum  of 
252  million  dollars  in  the  markets  of  England, 
France,  and  Germany  by  the  sale  of  bonds 
that  run  fifty  years  and  pay  4.1  per  cent. 

Yet,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  there  is  no 
more  money  in  the  world  than  there  was  in 
November,  1907,  when  all  the  springs  ran  dry, 
and  the  Stock  Exchange  of  New  York  was 
willing  to  trade  its  very  life  for  a  paltry  25 
millions  of  dollars.  The  difference  is  that, 
in  those  days,  capital  was  all  tied  up  —  in 
pay-rolls,  in  business,  in  fixed  forms  of  various 
sorts.  It  could  not  flow  to  the  market-place. 
Then,  it  was  fixed;  to-day,  it  is  liquid.  It  is  a 
good  time  to  start  business.  It  is  not  a  good 
time  to  draw  money  out  of  the  active  business 
of  the  world;  for  liquid  capital  finds  small  profit 
in  the  field  of  investments  to-day.  The  wise  man 
will  keep  his  money  at  work,  instead  of  letting 
it  slip  out  into  the  ranks  of  unemployed  capital. 

WHY  MEN  FAIL  IN  BUSINESS 

THE  summary  of  business  failures  in  the 
United  States  in  igo8,  compiled  by 
Bradstreet^s,  furnishes  a  good  deal  of  food  for 
reflection.  There  were  14,044  failures,  as  com- 
pared with  10,265  ^■fi  1907-  In  this  table,  the 
causes  of  each  1,000  such  failures  are  shown: 

Cause  Number 

Lack  of  capital 342 

Incompetence 216 

Disaster,  etc 189 

Fraud 115 

Inexperience 40 

Neglect 22 

Unwise  credits 20 

Failures  of  others 18 

Competition 18 

Extravagance 10 

Speculation 10 

Total 1,000 

Of  the  contributory  causes,  competition, 
failure  of  others,  and  disasters  are  considered 
causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  man  who 
failed.  The  others  are  classed  as  due  to  the 
man  himself.  Of  the  men  who  failed  in  1908, 
222  per  cent.,  therefore,  owed  their  failure 
to  causes  over  which   they   had  no  control. 
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They  were  victims  of  misfortune.  The  other 
77 J  per  cent,  failed  because  they  did  not  carry 
on  their  business  as  it  shoukl  be  carried  on. 

Clearly,  the  gravest  danger  in  business  is 
the  lack  of  working  capital.  More  than  one 
out  of  three  of  the  men  who  failed  did  so 
because  they  allowed  their  business  to  run  out 
of  funds.  Either  they  habitually  did  business 
on  too  slender  a  ca])ital,  or  they  allowed  them- 
selves, in  this  critical  year  and  the  equally 
critical  year  that  ])receded  it,  to  pay  too  much 
out  without  j)utting  it  back  again. 

This  principle  runs  through  other  years. 
In  1Q05,  a  good  year,  334  out  of  every  1,000 
failures  had  this  same  cause;  and  in  1906,  the 
proportion  ran  up  to  359. 

This  is  the  besetting  sin  of  the  American 
merchant.  Perhaps  it  is  because  he  is  by  tem- 
perament an  oj)timist  and  can  see  nothing  but 
prosperity;  perhaps  because  he  believes  too 
firmly  in  his  own  ability  to  perform  financial 
miracles  if  there  ever  be  need  of  them.  What- 
ever the  cause,  he  is  prone  to  do  business  "on 
a  shoestring,"  as  they  say  in  Wall  Street.  He 
takes  long  chances  on  his  credit,  and  strains 
it  beyond  the  limits  of  conservatism.  He  is 
too  much  given  to  what  the  English  call  "kite- 
flying," that  is,  doing  business  on  paper  not 
sufficiently  backed  by  real  assets.  And  our 
credit  system  helps  him  do  it. 

11 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  interesting  that  what 
is  called  by  Bradstreet' s  "speculation"  caused 
only  I  per  cent,  of  the  failures  of  the  year.  In 
1907,  the  percentage  was  only  yV  of  i  per  cent., 
and  in  1906,  \  of  i  per  cent.  Since  the  list 
embraces  all  sorts  of  business  firms,  Stock- 
Exchange  houses  included,  speculation  cannot 
be  called  a  very  important  element  of  our 
business  life.  jMore  than  eleven  times  as  many 
people  failed  through  their  own  fraud  as  through 
speculation.  However  disastrous  speculation 
may  be  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  spec- 
ulator, or  dependent  upon  him,  it  is  almost 
a  negligible  quantity  so  far  as  the  country  at 
large  is  concerned. 

In  an  era  of  trusts  and  would-be  trusts,  it 
may  also  be  noted  that  deadly  competition  con- 
tributed to  only  18  failures  out  of  every  1,000; 
and  it  api)ears  that  the  concerns  destroyed  by 
comj^etition  were  about  the  average  size. 
While  they  made  up  li  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  failures,  they  had  i-j^  per  cent,  of 
the  liabilities  of  the  failed  companies  and  firms. 


In  Canada,  only  5  out  of  every  1,000  failures 
were  caused  by  competition.  This  may  mean 
either  that  in  Canada  there  is  less  competition, 
or  that  they  regulate  competition  better,  or  that 
the  strong  are  not  allowed  to  make  war  upon 
the  weak. 

Ill 

In  the  whole  United  States,  1,606  of  the 
recorded  failures  were  caused  by  fraud.  Of 
these,  1,065  occurred  in  the  Middle  West.  In 
the  past  four  years,  the  Middle  West  has  led 
the  country  in  the  proportion  of  failures  caused 
by  fraud.  Counting  the  total  number  of 
people  and  corporations  in  business,  one  out 
of  every  370  business  firms  and  corporations 
in  the  Middle  West  went  into  bankruptcy  in 
1908  on  account  of  fraud.  In  the  Eastern 
States,  the  proportion  was  one  out  of  2,400; 
in  the  South,  one  out  of  1,200;  in  the  Far  West, 
one  out  of  1,350. 

The  Middle  States  also  led  in  the  proportion 
of  failures  due  to  speculation.  It  has  become 
the  commercial  battle-ground  of  the  country. 
The  great  markets  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
are  gradually  taking  on  the  highly  respectable 
character  of  the  English  commercial  markets, 
staid,  sober,  conservative.  The  tricks,  the 
desperate  chances,  the  quick  and  reckless  turns 
of  commercial  war  are  played  to-day  in  the 
Middle  West,  in  the  great  battle-ground  that 
centres  about  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  and 
Kansas  City. 

THE  HERO  OF  THE  "  REPUBLIC  " 

WHAT  makes  a  man  heroic?  Captain 
Sealby,  of  the  steamship  Republic, 
which  was  sunk  off  Nantucket  by  a  collision, 
and  his  second  mate,  Mr.  Williams,  remained 
on  the  doomed  ship  till  she  went  down  —  at 
the  peril  of  their  lives.  There  were  no  more 
passengers  to  save.  All  had  been  taken  off. 
The  crew,  too,  had  gone.  Indeed  no  practical 
good  was  done  or  could  be  done  by  their 
remaining  till  this  last  moment.  Hours  before 
they  knew  that  the  ship  could  never  reach  port, 
and  they  had  arranged  the  signal,  with  the  cutter 
that  had  her  in  tow,  when  to  cut  the  hawser. 
This  risk  of  their  lives  was  made  because  good 
seamanship  has  established  the  rule  that  the 
captain  shall  not  leave  his  ship.  These  men 
acted  in  obedience  to  the  law  that  requires 
someone  to  remain  on  board  so  long  as  it  is 
towed.  The  captain's  remaining  is,  of  course, 
a  principle  of  honor.     It  is  an  ideal  of  conduct, 
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then  (is  n't  it  ?) ,  that  holds  men  to  heroic  action, 
and  not  a  calculating  regard  for  practical 
results.  The  very  essence  of  the  heroic  is  self- 
forgetfulness  in  the  doing  of  one's  duty. 

This  thrilling  adventure  has  other  morals 
that  reflect  credit  on  many  persons.  The  crew 
of  the  steamship  showed  admirable  discipline. 
Jack  Binns,  the  wireless  telegraph  o))erator, 
stuck  to  his  broken  instrument  regardless  of 
hunger  and  under  many  practical  difficulties. 
The  passengers  were  saved  from  panic  by  the 
frankness  of  the  captain  and  by  his  efficient 
management.  But  the  whole  successful  and 
heroic  series  of  events  grew  out  of  the  effi- 
ciency and  the  manliness  of  Captain  Sealby. 
No  more  exciting  story  of  creditable  conduct 
in    the    face    of    danger    has  come   to   light 


for  a  long  time. 


II 


Captain  Sealby's  own  account  of  his  last 
watch  with  second  officer  Williams,  on  the 
bridge  of  the  Republic,  after  his  passengers 
had  been  transferred  to  the  Bailie  and  his  own 
ship  was  being  towed,  was  as  follows: 

"We  could  tell  it  was  coming,"  he  said  slowly, 
"and  when  we  realized  that  at  last  the  time  to 
desert  the  Republic  was  close  at  hand  Williams 
and  I  just  stood  there  and  waited.  We  knew  it 
was  not  to  be  a  long  wait.  Suddenly  we  heard 
a  rumbling  and  then  a  cracking  sound  aft  and  the 
stern  of  the  Republic  began  to  go  down  rapidly. 

"I  turned  to  Williams  and  said,  'Well,  old  man, 
what  do  you  think  about  it?' 

"  'I  have  an  idea  it  won't  be  a  long  race  now,' 
Williams  answered,  'and  when  you  are  ready 
I  am.' 

"  'Burn  the  blue  lights,'  I  said,  and  then,  as  a 
signal  to  the  Gresham  that  it  was  time  to  cut  the 
hawsers  that  bound  her  to  the  Republic,  I  fired 
five  shots  into  the  air  from  my  revolver.  That 
was  the  beginning  of  the  last  few  minutes  of 
the  Republic.  'Take  to  the  fore  rigging:  get  as 
high  as  possible,'  I  shouted  to  Williams. 

"From  the  bridge  deck  to  the  saloon  deck, 
both  of  us  carrying  blue  lights,  Williams  and  I 
ran.  When  we  got  to  the  saloon  deck  the  water 
was  already  coming  over  that  deck  aft,  and  we 
could  see  the  stern  sinking  rapidly,  the  incline 
of  the  deck,  as  we  ran  forward,  becoming  so  steep 
that  we  began  to  slip  with  every  step  forward. 

"About  that  time  I  saw  Williams  for  the  last 
time  on  the  Republic.  He  was  hanging  on  to 
the  port  rail,  and  dim  as  was  the  light,  I  saw  he 
was  as  game  as  ever.  I  took  to  the  fore  rigging 
and  climbed  up  about  one  hundred  feet.  In  my 
pocket  was  a  blue  light,  and  I  look  it  out,  but 


it  would  not  go  off.  There  was  still  one  more 
shell  in  my  pistol,  however,  and  I  fired  that. 

"Down,  down,  down  went  the  Republic,  and 
soon  she  was  entirely  submerged,  and  a  moment 
later  I  was  in  the  water.  I  wore  my  greatcoat, 
and  the  air  getting  under  that  made  it  support  me, 
while  the  binocular,  the  revolver,  and  the  car- 
tridges that  were  in  my  pockets  acted  as  a  sort  of 
ballast,  so  to  speak.  The  water  around  me  by 
this  time  was  seething  and  roaring,  due  to  the 
suction  caused  by  the  Republic  as  she  sank,  and 
several  times  I  was  carried  down,  only  to  be 
churned  back  to  the  surface  again.  I  was  wet 
through  and  through  now,  and  my  greatcoat  had 
become  a  perilous  burden  instead  of  a  support, 
and  I  tried  to  get  it  off,  but  it  could  not  be  done. 
Fortunately  there  was  much  debris  around,  and 
I  found  a  stout  piece  of  lumber,  and  to  this  I 
made  fast  as  best  I  could. 

"All  this  time  the  powerful  searchlights  on 
the  Seneca  and  the  Gresham  were  playing  around 
me.  I  fumbled  in  my  pocket  and  got  out  my 
pistol,  and  then  I  got  a  cartridge  and  put  it  in  the 
cylinder.  I  had  no  idea  it  would  go  off,  but  it 
did.  Finally  the  searchlights  located  the  place 
where  the  Republic  had  gone  down.  The  life 
crews  of  the  Gresham  and  the  Seneca  were  looking 
for  us  all  this  time,  and  were,  of  course,  being 
guided  by  the  searchlights.  It  seemed  as  if  they 
would  never  find  me,  and  once  more  I  got  out  my 
revolver  and  fired,  and  once  again,  to  my  surprise, 
the  cartridge  exploded. 

"I  was  getting  numb  now,  and  knew  that  I 
could  not  hold  out  for  a  very  long  time.  Sud- 
denly I  saw  something  white  in  the  water.  It 
was  a  white  towel.  My  strength  w'as  going  fast, 
and  I  was  chilled  to  the  bone,  yet  I  managed  to 
wave  that  towel,  and  maybe  that  was  what  saved 
my  life,  for  a  few  minutes  later  a  lifeboat,  from  the 
Gresham,  came  up  under  command  of  Gunner 
Johansen,  a  big,  strapping  sailor  of  the  type  that 
does  your  heart  good  to  see.  Johansen  picked 
me  up  and  laid  me  in  the  bottom  of  his  boat.  A 
few  minutes  later  I  was  on  the  Gresham.  I  was 
almost  in,  too." 

Ill 

This  accident  gave  a  striking  proof  of  our 
habit  of  being  driven  to  thought,  to  action,  only 
by  events.  Everybody  has  known  for  several 
years  that  the  wireless  telegraph  may  on  any 
day  save  a  ship.  It  had  saved  ships  before. 
Yet  no  concerted  movement  was  made  to  force 
all  passenger-carrying  steamers  to  have  it. 
But,  no  sooner  had  the  accident  to  the  Republic 
startled  us,  than  boards  of  trade  and  other 
such  bodies  bestirred  themselves  to  make  its 
use  obligatory.  Stronger,  perhajjs,  even  than 
such  official  action  will  be  the  public  demand 
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which  will  show  itself  in  discrimination  against 
all  shii)s  that  lack  this  now  necessary  means  of 
communication.  And  they  will  show  the  same 
discrimination  against  ships  that  are  not 
cquij)ped  with  the  submarine  signal  system, 
for  that,  too,  on  any  day,  may  i)re\en-t  an 
accident.  One  striking  event  is  worth  years  of 
the    most  eloquent  use  of  verbal  arguments. 


he  speaks,  for  his  Central  of  Georgia  may 
become  a  most  important  factor  in  the  traffic 
of  that  region.  Counting  the  apparently 
rather  slender  hold  he  has  on  the  Northwestern, 
the  St.  Paul,  and  the  Atchison  Railroads,  the 
Harriman  kingdom  covers  nearly  seventy  thou- 
sand miles  of  road  —  more  than  one-third  of 
the  total  railroad  mileage- of  the  United  States. 


THE   THREE   DOMINANT  TRANSCONTINENTAL   SYSTEMS 
The  Canadian  Paciiic  has  recently  extended  its  influence  from  St.  Paul  into  Chicago,  by  buying  the  stock  of  the 
Wisconsin  Central;  the  Hill  system  has  reached  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  by  purchasing  the  Colorado  and  Southern,  from 
Denver  to  Galveston;  and  Mr.  Harriman  has  become  a  director  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  the  New  York  Central. 


THE  AMAZING  GROWTH  OF  MR.  HARRIMAN'S 
RAILROAD  INTERESTS 

MR.  E.  H.  HARRIMAN  has  now  become 
an  active  director  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  one  of  the  great  systems 
of  the  East.  As  head  of  the  Union  Pacific 
and  the  Southern  Pacific,  he  is  the  most  com- 
manding railroad  figure  in  the  West  and  the 
Northwest.  As  master  of  the  Illinois  Central, 
he  is  the  accepted  railroad  head  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  transportation  system.  A  power- 
ful factor  in  making  the  policies  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  and  the  Eric,  and  now  of  the 
New  York  Central,  he  will  overshadow  all 
other  figures  in  the  councils  of  the  trunk-line 
railroads.     Even  the  South  must  hsten  when 


The  Evening  Post  gives  the  following  table 
of  the  Harriman  roads  and  their  mileage: 

Union  Pacfic            5)9i6 

Southern  Pacific 9, 731 

Illinois  Central 4,378 

New  York  Central             ....  12,282 

Atchison           ......  9,350 

St.  Paul 8^687 

Northwestern 7,623 

Baltimore  and  Ohio         ....  4,462 

Delaware  and  Hudson     ....  845 

Georgia  Central 1,914 

Erie 2,571 


Total 67,759 

The  meaning  of  this  is  a  subject  of  con- 
troversy.    The  record  of  the  man  in  the  western 
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roads  makes  it  fairly  clear  that  it  means  at 
least  one  thing  —  better  railroad  service. 
Whether  or  not  it  carries  a  threat  to  the  public 
good  is  a  question  that  has  already  caused 
no  end  of  controversy  and  must  continue  to 
cause  much  more.  It  is  certain  that,  if  Mr. 
Harriman  chose  to  abuse  his  power,  he  could 
do  more  harm  to  this  country  than  any  one 
man  has  ever  been  able  to  do. 

But  he  declines  to  be  considered  the  abso- 
lute master  of  these  railroads.  His  own  state- 
ment on  this  point  is  worth  quoting: 

"The  impression  prevails  that  I  control  more 
miles  of  railroad  than  any  other  man.  That 
statement  is  made  frequently.  I  deny  it.  It  is 
not  true.  I  do  not  control  one  mile  of  railroad. 
I  do  not  believe  in  any  one  man  or  any  one  com- 
pany controlling  vast  interests  of  this  kind.  There 
are  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  persons  who  coop- 
erate in  the  control  of  railroads  and  other  corpora- 
tions in  which  I  am  interested." 

This  is  theoretically  true.  In  practice  it 
is  seldom,  if  ever,  true.  For  the  man  or  the 
group  of  men  who  control  a  railroad  rule  it 
with  varying  disregard  of  the  minor  stock- 
holders, as  everybody  knows. 

Probably  Mr.  Harriman  will  never  use 
his  unprecedented  power  over  the  transporta- 
tion facilities  of  the  country  to  the  country's 
disadvantage.  But  there  is  no  denying  the 
fact  that  the  chances  given  by  so  much  power 
to  do  harm  both  in  the  stock-market  and  in 
politics  are  frequent.  He  and  some  of  his 
railroads  are  not  strangers  in  either  of  these 
fields  of  adventure.  The  people,  therefore, 
look  upon  this  stupendous  and  unparalleled 
railroad  control  in  the  hands  of  one  man  — - 
there  was  never  before  anything  like  it  in  the 
world  —  with  an  eager  interest  if  not  with 
some  fear.  It  is  an  industrial  fact  of  new 
dimensions;  and  it  comes  after  most  men 
had  supposed  that  such  a  gigantic  consolidation 
(for  that  is  what  it  is)  had  become  impossible. 

But,  along  with  this  fear,  Mr.  Harriman  ])ro- 
vokes  men's  wonder  also  and  admiration. 
For  most  of  these  railroads  came  into  his 
hands  because  they  were  ill-managed  by  their 
preceding  owners,  and  he  has  improved  every 
one  over  which  he  has  secured  a  real  control. 

ANOTHER  FOREIGN  INVASION 

THE  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  may  very 
properly  be  called  an  international 
railroad.  Its  president  was  born  in  Mil- 
waukee;   its    chairman,    in    his    early    days, 


handled  a  telegraph  key  on  the  Chicago  & 
Alton;  its  stock  and  bonds  are  nearly  all  owned 
in  England,  and  England  pays  it  subsidies  for 
ships;  and  its  charter  came  from  Canada, 
which  built  it  in  the  first  place,  endowed  it  with 
a  lot  of  waste  lands  worth,  now,  possibly  a 
hundred  million  dollars,  and  gives  it  an  offi- 
cial home. 

This  triple-headed  monster  has  now  gobbled 
up  another  railroad  in  the  United  States,  the 
Wisconsin  Central,  a  nice  little  system  of  about 
a  thousand  miles,  running  from  Chicago  to 
Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  and  Duluth.  It  was  an 
orphan  road,  owned,  of  late  years,  by  a  spec- 
ulative syndicate  that  wanted  to  sell  it  —  at  a 
good  price.  The  Sherman  Act  would  not,  of 
course,  allow  the  Hill  roads,  the  St.  Paul,  or 
the  Northwestern  to  take  it,  because  it  paral- 
leled them.  The  Canadian  Pacific  owns  the 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
which  runs  into  Minneapolis  from  the  north 
and  west.  This  road,  in  the  interest  of  its 
Canadian  parent,  has  bought  the  Wisconsin 
Central. 

As  a  result,  the  Canadian  Pacific  now  con- 
trols more  than  four  thousand  miles  of  railroad 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  announced  that  it 
will  soon  build  some  new^  road  that  will  shorten 
the  Wisconsin  Central  line  from  Chicago  to 
St.  Paul  enough  to  make  it  as  short  as  the 
shortest  line,  owned  by  the  St.  Paul,  and  a 
dangerous  competitor  to  this  route  and  the 
Burlington,  Mr.  Hill's  road. 

In  Chicago,  this  foreign  railroad,  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  will  bid  directly  for  all  Oriental 
freight  and  passengers,  offering  as  short  and 
as  cheap  a  route  as  any  from  the  great  market 
of  the  Middle  West  to  all  Oriental  points.  The 
new  line  will  not  be  excelled  by  any  other 
railroad  as  a  highway  from  Chicago  to  the 
coast.  The  trafiic  will  cross  the  Canadian 
border  in  Dakota,  travel  in  bond  to  Vancouver, 
and  seek  the  Orient  in  the  ships  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific. 

Under  the  Sherman  Law,  none  of  the  western 
roads  dared  protect  themselves  from  this  inva- 
sion by  stepping  in  and  taking  the  Wisconsin 
Central.  Moreover,  under  a  ruling  of  last 
spring  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, our  big  railroads  are  practically,  though 
not  legally,  debarred  from  making  special  rates 
to  the  Orient.  The  Canadian  Pacific,  being 
in  Canada,  can  make  its  rates  from  Chicago 
to  the  Orient  on  any  basis  it  likes,  publish- 
ing only  the  rates  to  the  border  of  Canada. 
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Under  the  circumstances,  is  it  not  time  that 
we  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  traffic  is  inter- 
national? And  should  our  railroads  not 
have  a  fair  show  in  our  own  borders?  It  may 
be  true  that  heaven  ordained  Japan  and 
Greater  Britain  to  control  the  trade  of  the 
Pacific;  but  surely  our  own  laws  might  at  least 
give  our  own  railroads  whatever  little  chance 
heaven  may  leave  to  them. 

A  NEW  KIND  OF  PUBLICITY 

A  GROUP  of  men  who  represent  more 
than  500  million  dollars  of  invested 
capital,  and  whose  plants  in  normal  times 
employ  more  than  one  and  a  half  million  men, 
has  adopted  a  novel  and  interesting  campaign 
of  publicity.  They  admit  that  their  object  is 
to  sell  more  of  their  products.  They  make  and 
sell  nearly  all  the  railroad  equipment,  supplies, 
parts,  and  machinery  that  are  used  in  this 
country. 

Their  buyers  are  the  railroads.  They  found, 
last  year,  that  they  could  not  sell,  because  the 
railroads  could  not  buy.  Going  behind  this 
grim  fact,  they  found  the  railroads  unable  to 
buy  because  they  did  not  make  enough  money. 
The  cause  of  this  condition  they  found  to  be 
exceedingly  complex.  Some  of  its  constituent 
parts  were  quite  beyond  their  reach.  They 
analyzed  the  cause  as  best  they  could,  and  set 
to  work  with  a  propaganda  to  search  out  and 
remedy  what  they  could. 

They  studied  the  legislation  of  the  states. 
Here  and  there,  they  have  taken  an  active  hand 
in  framing  public  opinion  on  this  subject. 
They  confess  that  railroads  have  done  much 
wrong,  but  they  argue  that  that  is  no  reason 
for  cutting  off  the  railroads'  heads  and  killing 
them.  On  this  basis,  they  preach  and  write 
and  talk. 

One  may  find  these  men  making  speeches 
at  public  dinners  in  all  the  cities  from  Boston 
to  San  Francisco;  working  hand  in  glove  with 
big  commercial  bodies  of  states  and  cities; 
preaching  their  doctrine  in  little  interviews 
here  and  there  —  wherever  their  normal  busi- 
ness takes  them;  studying  figures  dug  up  from 
railroad  annual  reports  or  legislative  records; 
even  reading  with  much  labor  drafts  of  bills 
from  the  last  session  or  sketches  of  bills  for 
the  coming  session  in  their  own  or  other  states. 

They  take  but  a  languid  interest  in  wind  and 
noise.  And  the  strangest  part  of  the  whole 
movement  is  that  they  seem  to  have  done  some 
real  good.     Perhaps  that  is  mainly  because 


they  began  at  home,  with  their  own  army  of 
employees,  and  tried  to  teach  them  just  why 
they  were  on  short  hours  last  year,  or  out  of 
work. 

LITTLE  STORIES  OF  MEN  IN  ACTION 

A  REPRESENTATIVE  of  a  big  railroad 
once  called  upon  General  Thomas  H. 
Hubbard  with  a  proposition  to  buy  from  him 
his  stock  in  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western 
Railroad,  in  which  Mr.  Hubbard  was  the  largest 
owner.  The  visitor  offered  a  price  consider- 
ably above  the  market  price. 

The  old  man  —  he  is  past  seventy  years  — 
listened  until  the  whole  plan  was  outlined. 
Then  he  asked: 

"Why  do  you  want  my  stock  in  this  road?" 

"I  have  options  on  other  blocks  of  it.  We 
want  your  stock  to  give  us  the  control.  We 
could  not  buy  enough  in  the  market,  and  for 
that  reason  we  wish  to  make  this  deal  with  you, 
even  at  a  price  quite  a  bit  above  the  market 
price." 

"  And,  if  I  sell,  what  will  you  do  for  the  other 
stockholders,  who  do  not  sell?" 

"Oh  —  we  only  want  control,"  said  the 
visitor. 

"You  can't  get  it  from  me.  If  you  make 
an  offer  to  all  the  stockholders  at  the  price  you 
named,  or  even  lower,  I  might  sell,  and  I  might 
advise  the  stockholders  to  sell  —  but  I  won't 
do  this.  So  many  of  the  small  stockholders  are 
in  this  road  because  they  believe  in  me  that  I 
cannot  make  any  private  deal  with  you.  My 
stock  is  for  sale,  but  my  stockholders  are  not." 

He  still  holds  his  stock.  He  still  holds,  too, 
the  respect  of  his  stockholders  and  friends. 
And  whenever  anyone  mentions  his  name  in 
the  financial  district,  someone  tells  the  story  of 
the  futile  effort  to  make  "old  General  Hub- 
bard" go  back  on  the  little  stockholders  of  the 
"Clover  Leaf."  A  part  of  a  big,  clean  reputa- 
tion is  based  on  this  one  incident  in  the  life  of 
a  man  who  stands  among  the  controlling  people 
in  more  than  twenty  great  corporations. 

THE  ECONOMIC  LOSS  FROM  THE  EARTHQUAKE 

MORE  than  20  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  raised  by  the  Government  of 
Italy  for  the  relief  and  restoration  of  Messina 
and  the  surrounding  cities,  'destroyed  by  the 
earthquakes.  Probably  the  private  charities 
and  voluntary  contributions  from  all  over  the 
world  have  made  an  equal  total. 

This  is  all  absolute  loss.     Within  the  next 
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few  months,  many  thousands  of  men  will  be 
at  work  restoring  the  ruined  cities,  building 
great  streets,  making  new  harbors  along  the 
Straits  of  Messina.  Capital  will  be  hard  at 
work  repairing  the  ravages  of  nature. 

And  when  they  read  of  these  matters,  men 
will  think  to  themselves  that,  after  all,  this 
disaster  has  at  least  given  work  to  thousands  of 
men,  and  wages  for  the  support  of  thousands  of 
families.  "It 's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
good"  is  an  unfailing  proverb. 

Yet,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  it  is  essentially 
untrue.  The  disaster  has  not  increased  the 
sum  total  of  the  world's  wealth  by  one  penny. 
It  has  decreased  that  sum  total  by  an  amount 
that  cannot  be  reckoned.  Every  full-grown 
man  or  woman  destroyed  in  the  earthquake 
was  an  economic  loss  that  cannot  be  estimated. 
For  a  man  is,  as  an  economic  unit,  merely  the 
capitalization  of  his  own  earning  power.  It  is 
probably  true  that  the  wealth  of  the  world  is 
several  hundred  millions  of  dollars  less  on 
account  of  this  one  disaster  than  it  was  before. 

Into  the  gap  created  at  Messina,  wealth  flows, 
it  is  true;  but  it  flows  from  other  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  not  created  out  of  nothing. 
Every  disaster,  therefore,  whether  the  destruc- 
tion of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
wealth  in  an  earthquake  at  Messina,  the 
sinking  of  i  J  millions  dollars'  worth  of  steel  and 
furnishings  and  machinery  in  the  form  of  a 
steamship,  or  the  burning  of  a  house  worth 
only  a  thousand  dollars,  increases  by  so  much 
the  strain  on  the  credit  of  the  world.  Perhaps, 
if  the  ruin  of  San  Francisco  had  not  taken  away 
an  enormous  sum  of  the  world's  resources  in 
the  spring  of  igo6,  there  would  not  have  been 
a  world-wide  credit  collapse  in  the  fall  of  1907. 

SOME  BRAVE  MEN  AND  THE  LAW 

LAST  fall,  around  a  little  lake  called  Reel- 
foot,  in  Northern  Tennessee,  a  "night- 
rider"  murder  was  committed.  The  lake 
had  recently  been  bought  by  a  company, 
which  had  begun  to  restrict  the  inhabitants 
in  their  time-honored  custom  of  fishing.  The 
fisher-folk,  mostly  ignorant  and  simple  people, 
resented  what  they  considered  an  unwarranted 
interference  with  their  rights.  This  resent- 
ment inflamed  the  minds  of  the  more  reckless 
until  they  took  arms  to  avenge  their  imagined 
wrongs.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  an  armed 
band  called  from  their  beds  -two  officers  of  the 
land  company,  Captain  Rankin  and  Colonel 
Taylor.    They  hanged  Captain  Rankin  to  a 


tree  and  shot  him  to  death.  Colonel  Taylor 
escaped  almost  miraculously. 

Immediately,  the  law  stepped  in.  The 
criminals  were  caught.  In  a  little  while, 
eight  men  faced  a  jury,  charged  with  murder. 
Within  three  months  after  the  crime,  six  of 
these  men  had  been  condemned  to  be  hanged, 
and  the  other  two  to  twenty  years  in  prison. 

Twice,  during  the  progress  of  the  trial,  the 
Attorney  General,  Mr.  D.  J.  Caldwell,  was 
shot  at  with  intent  to  kill.  Threats  of  death 
were  made  openly  to  the  men  who  sat  on  the 
jury,  if  they  should  dare  to  convict  the  prisoners. 
Every  witness  who  gave  evidence  against  them 
understood  that  his  life  would  be  in  danger  at 
the  hands  of  the  comrades  of  the  men  on  trial. 
Judge  Jones,  who  heard  the  case  and  pro- 
nounced the  sentence,  was  marked  for  violent 
death,  and  received  threat  after  threat.  Yet, 
in  the  face  of  all  these  shameful  circumstances, 
fair  and  even-handed  justice  was  dealt  out  by 
their  conviction.  And  Tennessee  has  reason 
to  be  well  content  with  such  a  judge  and  such 
a  jury  and  such  a  prosecuting  officer. 

"  SOMETHING  FOR  NOTHING  " 

IN  the  middle  of  the  hard  times  of  last 
winter,  a  few  good-hearted  people  made 
up  a  little  fund  of  $1,365  which  they  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leighton  Parks, 
Rector  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  New 
York.  He  was  told  to  lend  it  to  those  who 
most  needed  it,  without  charging  any  interest. 

The  clergyman  presumably  did  his  best. 
He  even  advertised  that  money.  A  few  weeks 
ago,  he  handed  it  back  to  the  givers.  He  told 
them  that  he  had  been  able  to  lend  not  one 
cent  of  it. 

The  episode  is  interesting.  Somewhere  in 
literature  it  is  paralleled  by  the  case  of  the 
man  who  offered  gold  pieces  on  London 
Bridge  for  a  whole  day  at  a  moiety  of  their 
value,  and  managed  to  sell  one  for  a  penny 
to  a  nurse  whose  infant  charge  was  attracted 
by  the  glitter. 

BOOKS  AS  DANGEROUS  THINGS 

IT  is  estimated  by  many  men  whose  judg- 
ments are  entitled  to  respect  that  not 
more  than  10  per  cent,  of  our  school  popula- 
tion is  so  taught  as  to  make  any  appreciable 
effect  on  their  lives.  ]\Iost  children,  of  course, 
learn  the  "three  R's";  but  this  knowledge  is  in 
no  serious  sense  training.  It  is  merely  the 
learning  of  the  use  of  a  necessary   and  ^uni- 
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versal  tool.  To  read  and  to  write  is  now  almost 
as  necessary  as  to  wear  clothes  and  to  j)rovide 
fuel.  Beyond  this  mechanical  service  that  all 
the  schools  do,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  do 
any  real  service  to  three-fourths  or  five-sixths, 
or  perhaps  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  population 
of  the  country. 

True,  this  has  always  been  so.  It  is  not  a 
new  condition.  The  only  new  thing  is  our 
general  waking  up  to  it.  For  a  long  time  we 
held  the  comfortable  notion  that  the  public 
schools  were  really  training  a  large  majority 
of  the  children.  Now  we  are  finding  out  that 
there  are  millions  of  them  that  are  not  reached 
at  all,  and  that  millions  more  get  no  greater 
benefit  than  a  mechanical  knowledge  of  the 
"three  R's."  And  it  is  the  general  awakening 
to  this  fact  that  is  at  once  new  and  hopeful; 
and  this  is  the  cause  of  the  practically  universal 
educational  unrest.  This  unrest  is  one  of  the 
most  hoj)eful  facts  of  our  generation. 

An  Englishman  recently  amused  audiences 
of  persons  of  miscellaneous  dissatisfactions  in 
New  York  by  preaching  against  the  use  of 
books  in  education.  "Books,"  said  he,  "are 
dangerous  things  unless  handled  with  dis- 
crimination." He  accused  the  schools  of 
destroying  mental  individuality  and  especially 
of  discouraging  both  imagination  and  reflection 
by  cramming  the  mind  with  more  facts  than  it 
could  digest.  In  order  to  emphasize  his  pro- 
test against  a  too  exclusive  book  training  and 
too  much  insistence  upon  mere  reading,  Mr 
Gorst,  no  doubt  purposely,  expressed  his 
opinion  with  over-emi)hasis.  But  every  phi- 
losopher knows  that  he  is  right. 

Perhaps  he  is  wrong,  however,  in  making  an 
application  of  this  doctrine  to  American 
educational  life;  for  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
American  youths  really  do  read  any  consider- 
able ])ortion  of  the  books  that  they  are  supposed 
to  read.  Youth  itself  has  found  ways  to 
avoid  the  danger  that  Mr.  Gorst  warns  us 
against.  In  theory,  we  depend  too  much  upon 
books.  In  practice,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we 
use  enough  solid  books  to  do  us  great  damage. 
The  probability  is  not  that  we  use  books  too 
much,  but  that  we  use  other  tools  and  methods 
too  little. 

EDUCATION  FROM  THE  GROUND  UP 

TWO  years  ago,  it  occurred  to  the  principal 
and  the  patrons  of  Holly  Springs  High 
School,  a  country  school  in  Wake  County, 
N.  C,  to  increase  their  facilities.     They  secured 


four  acres  of  land  and  built  an  eight-thousand- 
dollar  house.  Holly  Springs  is  distinctively  a 
rural  community.  It  had  already  voted  the 
maximum  rate  of  taxation  under  the  law.  But 
the  taxable  value  of  the  property  in  the  com- 
munity is  not  large,  and  an  eight-thousand- 
dollar  building  was  a  great  undertaking  for 
these  people.  The  county  helped  a  little;  the 
patrons  made  as  liberal  contributions  as  they 
could;  but  still  they  had  to  borrow  a  rather 
large  sum.  The  women  became  interested  and 
they  were  the  first  to  suggest  that  the  school 
grounds  be  planted  in  cotton.  The  labor  was 
done  by  the  pupils  and  the  community,  the  seed 
and  fertilizer  were  given.  The  first  year,  the 
farm  made  a  little  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars,  and  the  school  term  was 
lengthened  nearly  two  months. 

A  few  miles  away  was  another  school.  It 
became  interested;  but  its  land  was  too  poor 
for  cotton,  and  the  school  term  was  barely  four 
months.  They  tried  hay,  with  success.  This 
was  not  a  scheme  for  teaching  agriculture. 
The  patrons  had  little  faith  in  that  subject  for 
school  study.  It  was  a  plan  to  raise  money  to 
increase  the  length  of  the  school  term.  The 
second  year,  several  schools  made  efforts  to 
conduct  school  farms.  In  some  cases,  where 
there  was  not  sufficient  land,  some  patron  gave 
more.  Here  was  an  agency  that  was  more 
powerful  than  local  taxation.  Yet  its  money- 
raising  power  was  distinctly  of  secondary 
importance  to  another  advantage  which  came 
unexpectedly  out  of  the  establishment  of  these 
school  farms. 

II 

The  first  year  s  experiment  was  nearly  over, 
when  the  school  and  the  community  at  Holly 
Springs  saw  a  light.  They  had  been  teaching 
agriculture  —  and  it  paid. 

The  farm  produced  revenue,  and  taught 
facts.  Here  was  a  study  in  business  arith- 
metic; in  soil  formation,  its  care,  and  improve- 
ment; in  seed  selection,  seed  germination,  and 
plant  culture,  which  contained  more  than  was 
ever  thought  of  in  that  shadowy  subject,  some- 
times styled  nature  study.  Here  was  a  study 
of  fertilizers,  of  good  plowing,  of  the  value  of 
air  and  moisture  —  subjects  which  have  the 
essentials  of  high-school  chemistry  and  physics. 

Holly  Springs  is  about  twenty  miles  from 
Raleigh,  the  seat  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Department  and  the  Agricultural  College. 
The  same  year  that  the  experiment  was  made, 
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two  professors  from  the  Agricultural  College 
drove  over  the  county  with  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools  on  a  lecturing  tour  to  raise 
funds  for  the  lengthening  of  the  school  term. 
The  main  topic  of  discussion  was  seed  selection. 
Holly  Springs  became  interested  in  them,  and 
they  in  Holly  Springs;  and  the  experiment 
passed  from  a  mere  money-making  scheme  to 
a  practical  study  of  agriculture. 

All  these  school  possibilities,  however,  did 
not  appear  the  first  year;  but  the  "culture 
value"  of  a  subject  is  sure  to  follow  its  material 
advantages.  The  money  success  had  been 
demonstrated,  the  study  value  was  sure  to 
come,  for  it  is  in  this  order  that  every  science 
has  come  into  the  people's  school. 

Five  schools  had  the  school  farm  in  the 
second  year,  the  purposes  all  being  different: 
some  to  pay  for  equipments,  others  to  pay  for 
repairs  or  building,  and  others  to  increase  the 
length  of  the  school  term.  So  successful  has 
the  school  farm  become  that  a  dozen  schools 
in  Wake  County  alone  are  planning  to  start  a 
farm  and  to  purchase  land  if  they  do  not  already 
own  enough.  County  Superintendent  Z.  V. 
Judd,  speaking  of  another  school  in  the  same 
county,   says: 

"It  is  planning  to  put  three  acres  of  its 
school  site  in  tobacco  next  spring.  This  land 
is  well  suited  for  tobacco  and  they  say  it  is  not 
uncommon  in  that  community  for  land  to  yield 
one  hundred  dollars  an  acre.  But,  more  than 
this,  it  serves  to  emphasize  the  school  in  the 
community.  It  secures  the  interest  and  the 
support  of  all  the  people  in  the  place  and  causes 
them  to  lean  upon  the  school  for  help  and 
guidance  in  their  every- day  life." 

Other  counties  have  become  interested,  and 
this  movement  may  have  a  tendency  to  shape 
all  rural  high-school  legislation  in  the  future. 
Mr.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  sees  in  it  many  possibilities 
for  further  progress. 

■  And  so,  here,  out  of  the  soil  and  from  econ- 
omic necessity,  has  grown  an  idea  that  is  vitaliz- 
ing the  schools  in  these  rural  districts,  making 
them  teach  in  a  practical  way  the  subject  most 
needed  and  heretofore  most  neglected.  And, 
because  this  idea  originated  in  a  rural  com- 
munity and  is  growing  step  by  step  as  each  step 
proves  practical,  it  is  more  likely  to  succeed 
than  any  broad  scheme  imposed  from  without 
which  docs  not  accurately  fit  each  local  con- 
dition. This  is  education  from  the  ground  up. 
It  is  a  kind  of  school  that  "is  not  ashamed  to 


teach  children  the  things  that  they  will  have  to 
do  in  later  life." 

REAL  HOMES  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  HOMES 

MORE  than  two  hundred  leaders  in  the 
work  for  the  destitute  children  of  the 
country,  at  their  recent  meeting  at  Washington, 
considered  the  question  of  caring  for  the 
orphans  of  the  country  —  a  host  of  nearly 
a  hundred  thousand,  or  more  than  the  standing 
army  of  the  nation.  The  conference  reached 
a  decision  of  more  than  passing  importance, 
namely,  that  the  proper  place  for  the  orphan 
is  in  a  private  home,  no  matter  how  poor  that 
home  may  be,  rather  than  in  a  public  home  or 
institution  of  any  sort.  In  other  words,  the 
work  of  all  the  organizations  should  be  directed 
to  placing  these  children  in  homes  where  they 
will  have  the  care  and  affection  of  foster-parents 
rather  than  the  protection  of  an  institution 
presided  over  by  a  matron  and  a  board  of 
officers. 

If  this  were  merely  a  theory,  it  would  not 
be  important.  Because  it  is  the  measured 
judgment  of  a  conference  that  was  made  up 
of  leaders  in  active  charity,  representing  all 
creeds  and  denominations,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  decisions  reached  by  the 
charity  bodies  in  recent  years.  In  effect,  if 
it  be  adopted  as  a  rule  of  conduct  by  all  the 
great  organizations,  it  will  strengthen  and 
even  revolutionize  a  most  important  department 
of  the  charity  work  of  the  country. 

It  seems  a  superfluous  thing  to  say  — 
surely  it  is  a  commonplace  —  that  there  has 
not  yet  been  discovered  or  w^orked  out  any 
institutional  substitute  for  the  fundamental 
thing  on  which  civilization  is  based  and  has 
grown  up.  That  fundamental  thing  is  the 
family  —  a  home  made  by  a  man  and  a  woman 
who  live  in  wedlock  and  rear  children.  All 
departures  from  this  lead  backward,  and  even 
the  most  carefully  planned  and  conducted 
substitutes  by  the  community  or  by  the  state 
lack  many  of  the  essentials  which  are  supplied 
even  by  an  adopted  home. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that,  at  this  con- 
ference, the  question  of  national  health  occupied 
a  very  prominent  place.  The  anti-tuberculosis 
campaign  that  has  been  carried  on  with  so 
much  spirit  for  the  last  year  or  so  has  left, 
as  one  of  its  most  important  effects,  a  strong 
tendency  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
safeguarding  the  health  of  all  those  dependent 
upon  the  public. 
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WHEN  RELIGION  NO  LONGER  PAYS 

"  ST.  John's" 

Guardians  of  a  holy  trust 
Who,  in  your  rotting  tenements 
Housed  the  people,  till  the  offense 
Rose  to  the  Heaven  of  the  Just  — 
Guardians  of  an  ancient  trust 
Who,  lately,   from  these  little  ones 
Dashed  the  cup  of  water;  now 
Bind  new  laurels  to  your  brow, 
Fling  to  earth  these  sacred  stones, 
Give  the  altar  to  the  dust! 
Here  the  j)oor  and  friendless  come  — 
Desolate    the    templed    home 
Of  the  friendless  and  the  poor 
That  your  laurels  may  be  sure! 
Here  beside  the  frowning  walls 
Where  no  more  the  wood-bird  calls, 
Where  once  the  little  children  played, 
Whose  paradise  ye  have  betrayed, 
Here  let  the  temple  low  be  laid, 
Here  bring  the  altar  to  the  dust  — 
Guardians  of  a  holy  trust. 

ST.  JOHN'S,  a  chapel  of  Trinity  Parish, 
in  lower  New  York  City,  was  to  be 
abandoned,  because  it  is  not  self-supporting 
and  the  old  native  population  has  deserted  this 
once-fashionable  quarter.  But  it  has  a  good 
and  appreciative  congregation  of  newcomers, 
the  kind  of  people  who  need  a  church  most. 
The  Trinity  corporation  has  an  annual 
income  of  seven  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
dollars;  and  the  suspicion  was  aroused  that 
Trinity  regards  its  chapels  as  it  had  regarded 
its  tenements  —  as  paying  or  non-paying 
enterprises. 


Public  opinion  asserted  itself  and  the  aban- 
donment may  not  take  place ;  and  among  the 
strong  expressions  of  public  indignation  was  the 
the  poem  by  Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  quoted 
above,  which  again  proves  that  a  poem  has 
a   practical   value  even  in  this  prosaic  time. 

This  proposed  abandonment  of  one  of  the 
very  oldest  churches  in  New  York  City  is 
in  keeping  with  the  too  frequent  tendency 
of  Protestant  churches  in  every  city  to  move 
with  the  movement  of  fashion.  Not  so  the 
Catholic  churches. 

SOME  MODERN  WISDOM 

Humor  has  been  given  us  by  nature  as  an 
antidote  to  self-consciousness. 

Back  of  an  ill-health  lies  a  wrong — committed 
somewhere,  at  some  time,  by  some  one. 

Tolerance  is  a  virtue  required  of  the  other 
man. 

Whether  the  road  leads  up  or  down  matters 
little  to  him  whose  sole  concern  is  to  get  there 
ahead  of  the  other  fellows. 

Men  who  do  their  own  thinking  make  poor 
fanatics. 

Luxury  springs  like  a  weed  from  the  soil  of 
necessity  as  soon  as  this  is  made  fertile  by  the 
rains  of  plenty. 

Rules  are  made  for  those  who  do  not  think. 

The  line  of  least  resistance  lies  in  the  rut. 

Isolated  instances  prove  possibilities,  and 
nothing  more. 

It  is  easier  to  rush  on  to  a  complete  denial 
than  to  stop  at  a  confession  of  ignorance. 


A  SHORT  MEASURE  OF  WHAT  PRESI- 
DENT ROOSEVELT  HAS  DONE 


EVERY  President  goes  out  of  office  with 
at  least  a  momentary  eclipse  of  popu- 
larity. As  he  puts  down  his  power, 
his  political  enemies  fmd  courage  to  berate 
him,  and  his  merely  political  friends  become 
lukewarm  in  their  praise.  His  day  is  done;  his 
power  and  his  authority  are  gone;  and  it  is  his 
successor  who  takes  the  middle  of  the  stage. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not  an  exception  to  this 
rule.  Although  he  is  yet,  perhaps,  the  most 
popular  man  in  the  United  States,  those  groups 


of  influential  men  whom  he  has  thwarted  or 
otherwise  offended  take  a  keen  pleasure  in 
decrying  him.  Many  of  the  great  corporate 
interests,  most  of  the  centres  of  high  finance, 
and  the  newspaper  spokesmen  for  these,  a 
considerable  part  of  Congress,  many  politi- 
cians, some  of  whose  plans  he  has  hindered, 
joyfully  counted  the  days  that  sloped  toward 
the  end  of  his  administration.  To  use  the 
President's  own  phrase,  these  men  hope  that 
every  lion  in  Africa  will  do  its  duty. 
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Moreover,  in  the  closing  months  of  his  admin- 
istration, Mr.  Roosevelt's  pugnacity  did  not 
smooth  the  way  for  his  gentle  exit  from  official 
life.  He  seemed  to  feel  an  impulse  to  say  the 
last  word,  to  strike  the  last  blow,  and  to  leave 
a  reminder  that  his  fighting  qualities  had  not 
been  impaired.  Out  of  his  excess  of  com- 
bativeness,  he  began  new  fights  that  quieter 
men  would  have  welcomed  a  chance  to  avoid. 
But  he  won  his  battles  to  the  last.  Congress, 
for  instance,  pigeon-holed  its  bold  threats  and 
roared  as  gently  as  a  dove.  "  I  am  able  and 
somewhat  more  than  willing  to  take  care  of 
myself,"  the  President  is  said  to  have  said  the 
other  day  in  speaking  of  the  belligerent  inci- 
dents of  the  closing  days  of  his  Administration. 

But  these  things  are  mere  incidents  in  a 
great  official  career  —  incidents  that  will  pres- 
ently be  forgotten.  The  large  fact  stands  out 
now,  and  it  will  stand  out  more  clearly  as  time 
goes  on,  that  this  man  has  made  a  place  in  our 
history  as  one  of  our  great  Presidents.  A  little 
time  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  smooth  out  of 
men's  memories  the  mistakes  of  judgment,  the 
eccentricities  of  temperament,  and  the  super- 
fluous combats  of  these  seven  years.  No  man 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  recall  the  conditions  of 
our  life  seven  years  ago,  or  the  attitude  of  our 
people  toward  two  or  three  great,  fundamental 
problems  of  government,  can  forget  that  we 
have  traveled  a  long  way  in  the  meantime. 

II 

Seven  years  ago,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
law  was  a  dead  letter.  In  other  words,  trans- 
portation companies  and  other  great  corpo- 
rations followed  the  practices  that  had  naturally 
grown  up,  whereby  discriminations  were  made 
in  favor  of  the  strong  and  against  the  weak. 
Although  this  was  a  perfectly  natural  ten- 
dency, and  an  inevitable  result  of  our  great 
corporate  development,  it  was  a  very  dangerous 
threat  to  American  life.  It  meant  that  sooner 
or  later,  if  these  forces  kept  at  work  as  they 
were  then  at  work,  equality  of  opportunity 
in  many  business  aflairs  would  pass.  It 
meant  not  only  that  the  great  corporations 
would  be  all-powerful  in  commerce  to  the 
abridgement  of  individual  liberty  and  action, 
but  it  meant  also  that  they  would  control 
our  political  life,  as,  indeed,  they  had  come  to 
do  and  as,  indeed,  to  a  certain  extent,  they 
yet  do.  The  temperament  of  the  Senate,  for 
instance,  was  notoriously  a  corporation  tem- 
perament. 


Mr.  Roosevelt  set  about  correcting  this  evil, 
and  there  is  no  fight  so  difficult  as  a  fight 
against  those  who  are  entrenched  behind 
privileges  which  they  regard  as  their  natural 
rights  —  and  which  many  of  the  community 
so  regard.  No  fair  judgment  can  fail  to 
see  that  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in 
our  corporate  methods  of  doing  business.  Any 
great-corporation  lawyer  will  tell  you  that  his 
work  for  his  clients  is  done  in  a  different  way 
from  the  way  he  did  it  seven  years  ago  —  it  is 
done  with  more  care  for  the  individual's  rights. 
Anybody  with  eyes  can  see  that  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  toward  greater  publicity  in  corpo- 
ration management. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  mass  of  people  are 
fond  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  for  they  recognize  that 
in  this  struggle  for  simple  righteousness  in  busi- 
ness affairs  he  has  been  the  champion  of  the 
common  man.  It  was  not  many  years  ago  that 
there  was  grave  dissatisfaction  among  the 
people  because  of  the  encroachment  of  great 
corporations  upon  their  liberties.  This  dis- 
satisfaction twice  organized  itself  around  Mr. 
Bryan.  Several  times,  in  its  more  violent 
forms,  it  threatened  to  take  a  serious  social- 
istic turn.  There  was  danger  of  a  temper  of 
desperation,  and  an  imminent  danger  of  some- 
thing like  fierce  class  divisions.  The  lessening 
of  these  perils  is  a  measure  of  the  success  of 
the  movement  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  cham- 
pioned. The  Big  Stick  and  the  Square  Deal 
are  not  mere  phrases.  He  has  brought  a 
broader  area  of  our  life  into  the  range  of  com- 
mercial integrity  and  fairness.  He  has  post- 
poned, if  he  has  not  prevented,  the  rise  of  some- 
thing like  Socialism  in  our  political  life. 

In  bringing  this  result  about  he  has  made 
mistakes.  The  Big  Stick  has  been  used  at 
times  and  in  places  and  in  ways  where  its  use 
did  more  harm  than  good.  But  these  are 
mistakes  of  judgment  and  not  of  purpose. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  not  always  had  in  every 
department  of  his  activities  the  wisest  or  best 
advisers.  He  is  himself  not  a  lawyer,  least  of 
all  a  judge,  by  temperament.  He  lacks  a  cer- 
tain orderliness  of  procedure.  His  vigor  has 
more  than  once  misled  him.  Nevertheless 
his  purpose  has  remained  high,  and  his  energy 
has  been  exerted  for  high  ends  —  in  spite  of 
the  growth  of  a  too-great  self-confidence  as 
if  he  had  said,  "  Since  my  aims  are  right,  my 
acts  cannot  be  wrong." 

But  the  Square  Deal  is  now  again  a  living 
part   of   the   people's   creed,    and    American 
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public  opinion  has  a  new  courage  in  its  con- 
stant struggle  against  privilege. 

HI 

Next  to  the  Square  Deal,  he  has  laid  emphasis 
u|)on  the  right  use  and  the  preservation  of  our 
natural  wealth.  For  this  he  was  fitted  by 
temperament  and  by  knowledge  as  no  other 
President  in  our  history  was  fitted.  He  knows 
and  loves  the  outdoor  world;  and  consequently 
the  value  of  preserving  our  natural  wealth 
appealed  to  him  in  a  passionate  way.  In  this 
great  department  of  his  activity,  he  had  the 
wisest  possible  advisers  and  assistants.  He 
has,  therefore,  written  his  name  indelibly  upon 
our  continent  by  such  great  policies  as  the 
reclamation  of  the  desert,  and  the  turning  of  the 
people's  thought  to  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
saving  and  utilizing  our  great  waterways,  our 
forests,  and  our  soil.  This  direction  of  his 
thought  goes  to  the  greatest  detail.  He  has 
been  the  best  friend  of  beast  and  bird  that  ever 
held  high  power.  He  has  set  apart  areas  for 
their  enjoyment  and  for  their  preservation. 
Our  museums  already  have  interesting  spec- 
imens prepared  by  his  own  hands.  He  has 
shown  the  keenest  appreciation  of  the  outdoor 
world  by  little  measurements  as  well  as  by  big. 
This  service  is  not  less  than  the  service  he  has 
done  in  strengthening  the  courage  of  the  people 
for  the  Square  Deal.  In  fact,  our  continent 
will  forever  be  richer  and  more  beautiful 
because  of  him  and  of  what  he  has  done. 

IV 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  energy  has  found  fitting 
expression  in  such  a  great  physical  task  as  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  in  such  a  feat  as  the  voyage 
of  the  battleships  around  the  world.  These 
great  undertakings,  moreover,  have  appealed 
to  his  love  of  the  spectacular.  He  lives  and 
he  works  in  the  open,  he  loves  to  feel  himself  at 
work,  and  he  loves  to  have  others  see  him 
at  work.  Perhaps  there  is  no  man  living  in  all 
the  world  who  takes  a  keener  pleasure  in  every- 
thing he  does  than  he  takes;  and  out  of  this  keen 
enjoyment  of  doing  things  came  such  a  project 
as  the  navy's  circumnavigation  of  the  globe. 

He  has  fathered  or  furthered  other  far- 
reaching  policies.     For  examples: 

He  has  reorganized  the  army  and  the  navy. 
They  are  both  very  much  more  ready  and 
efficient  than  they  have  ever  before  been.  He 
knows  both  organization?  to  the  minutest 
detail.     He  easily  outdid  the  riding  test  set 


for  army  officers;  he  knows  the  qualities  of  all 
kinds  of  fire-arms;  and  there  is  no  fact  that 
makes  for  efficiency  that  lies  beyond  his  knowl- 
edge or  his  interest. 

He  has  strengthened,  beyond  easy  measure- 
ment, the  foreign  inffuence  of  our  Government. 
Under  his  Administration,  diplomacy  has 
changed  its  character.  We  bound  the  Powers 
to  keep  the  territory  of  China  inviolate  during 
the  Japanese-Russian  war;  he  himself  brought 
that  war  to  an  end;  we  gave  back  a  large  part 
of  the  indemnity  exacted  from  China  at  the  time 
of  the  Boxer  uprising;  we  have  an  amicable 
agreement  with  Japan,  which  has  the  moral 
force  of  a  treaty;  we  have  arbitration  treaties 
with  practically  all  the  Great  Powers,  and  our 
Government's  activity  in  this  direction  has 
given  The  Hague  Conferences  and  Tribunal  a 
real  meaning;  we  have  for  the  first  time  satis- 
fied the  Central  and  South  American  govern- 
ments of  our  peaceful  attitude  toward  them, 
and  of  the  friendly  vitality  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine; and,  in  many  lesser  but  important  ways, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  furthered  a  true  under- 
standing of  American  policies  and  aims  in  the 
minds  of  European  governments  and  peoples, 
by  his  hospitality  to  notable  foreigners,  private 
and  official,  to  men  of  learning  and  to  men  of 
daring,  and  by  such  an  international  courtesy 
as  the  exchange  of  professors  with  German 
universities.  In  all  these  ways,  the  American 
people  are  far  better  understood  abroad  —  in 
fact,  in  every  country  in  the  world  —  than  they 
were  ever  before  understood. 

He  has  carried  out  successfully  the  colonial 
policy  upon  which  we  had  started  when  he 
came  into  office.  Cuba  is  again  under  its 
own  elected  government;  Porto  Rico  is  more 
healthful  and  hopeful  than  it  ever  was  before; 
and  the  Philippine  peoples  are  orderly  and  on 
their  slow  way  toward  self-government. 

The  love  of  outdoor  life  has  received  art 
impetus  from  Mr.  Roosevelt  that  it  would  be 
hard  to  measure.  If  a  physically  sluggish  man 
of  sedentary  habits  had  been  President  these 
seven  years,  the  general  appreciation  of  life  in 
the  open,  of  exercise,  of  sport,  of  adventure, 
which  is  adding  years  to  our  average  of  life, 
would  surely  be  far  less  keen.  This,  too,  is 
coupled  with  a  constant  care  for  all  that  makes 
family  life  wholesome.  He  has  preached  to 
mothers  and  to  daughters  till  we  smile  at  his 
homilies;  but  there  has  been  no  other  preacher 
who  has  endlessly  repeated  these  fundamental 
truths  all  these  years  with  such  good  effect. 
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All  these  activities  converge  to  the  making  of 
the  American  people  more  efficient;  and  this  re- 
markable President  has  contributed  to  this  pur- 
pose by  an  intensity  and  a  versatility  of  activi- 
ties that  no  other  man  of  our  time  has  shown. 

V 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  keenly  enjoyed  his  power. 
He  has  been  the  happiest  man  that  ever  dwelt 
in  the  White  House.  Perhaps  he  has  used  his 
power  to  its  utmost  constitutional  limit.  He 
has    been    spectacular.      He    has    sacrificed 


something  of  the  traditional  dignity  of  the 
office  in  his  enjoyment  of  combat.  But  these, 
too,  are  incidents  in  a  great  career,  and  they 
count  for  nothing  beside  the  original  and 
lasting  service  that  he  has  done  to  the 
public.  He  has  made  a  great  place  for 
himself  in  our  history,  and  he  retires  from 
the  Presidency  at  an  earlier  age  than  most 
Presidents  entered  the  office,  with  a  volume 
of  great  achievement  to  his  credit  that 
entitles  him  to  the  perpetual  gratitude  of  his 
countrymen. 


WHEN    DOES    PROFIT    BECOME    USURY? 

WHEN    A    TRUST    IS     BENEFICIAL    TO    THE    PUBLIC    AND 
WHEN   HURTFUL  — A   TRUE    PRINCIPLE    OF    REGULATION 

BY 

ALEXANDER  GRAHAM  BELL 


WE  have  arrived  at  a  critical  point 
in  our  history.  Competition  as 
an  element  in  business  is  going 
out,  and  monopolies,  which  are  opposed  to 
competition,  are  coming  in. 

Individual  producers  no  longer  count.  The 
nineteenth  century  saw  them  largely  replaced 
by  associations  of  individuals  known  as  "cor- 
porations" or  "companies,"  which  did  busi- 
ness upon  such  a  scale  that  individual  pro- 
ducers were  unable  to  compete.  In  process  of 
time,  the  large  fish  ate  the  smaller;  until  now, 
in  the  twentieth  century,  we  find  the  companies 
themselves  being  gobbled  up  by  still  larger 
aggregations  of  capital  and  labor  in  the  form 
of  "trusts,"  or  "combines,"  which  threaten 
to  monopolize  the  sources  of  our  wealth,  and 
to  extinguish  competition   altogether. 

Competition  tends  to  bring  down  prices  to 
the  lowest  point  at  which  producers  are  willing 
to  sell.  Monopoly  tends  to  raise  them  to  the 
highest  point  at  which  people  are  able  to  buy. 
The  few  are  obtaining  a  power  of  extortion 
over  the  many,  and  the  possibilities  of  evil  are 
very  great.  What  to  do  with  the  trusts  has 
become  the  great  problem  of  the  age. 

While  local  companies  are  subject  to  state 
governments,  the  trusts  extend  their  field  of 
operations  beyond  their  jurisdiction,  and 
only  the  National  Government  can  reach  them. 
Congress,  however^  has  jurisdiction  only  over 


inter-state  commerce,  and  trade  and  commerce 
with  foreign  countries,  so  that  it  requires  the 
cooperation  of  the  National  and  state  govern- 
ments fully  to  cope  with  the  situation. 

The  attitude  of  Congress,  as  shown  by  the 
Anti-Trust  Act  of  July  2,  1890,  and  the  Wilson 
Tariff  Act  of  August  27,  1894,  seems  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  attitude  of  the  state  legis- 
latures in  dealing  with  combines  that  are 
within  their  jurisdiction  —  they  seek  to  get 
rid  of  monopolies  altogether  by  declaring 
illegal  all  combinations  that  tend  to  destroy 
competition;  and  the  courts  have  sustained 
them  in  this  attitude. 

Now  the  thought  occurs  in  this  connection: 
Have  these  combinations  no  good  points  about 
them  that  should  give  us  pause?  Are  they 
so  wholly  bad  that  capital  punishment  is 
necessary,  and  reformation  quite  out  of  the 
question?  Are  we  wise  in  seeking  to  stamp 
them  out  as  we  would  the  plague?  Do  they 
constitute  a  diseased  product  of  our  time,  or 
are  they  the  result  of  a  natural  and  healthy 
growth  ? 

The  history  of  the  past  is  strongly  suggestive 
of  a  natural  process  of  evolution,  and  man  can- 
not combat  a  law  of  nature.  The  whole  his- 
tory of  the  nineteenth  century  reveals  a  gradual 
and  steady  change  in  our  methods  of  conduct- 
ing business,  whereby  large  aggregates  of  cap- 
ital and   an  organized   army    of    individuals 
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under  a  single  control  take  the  place  of  mul- 
titudes of  small  capitalists  at  war  with  one 
another,  each  competing  with  the  others  in  his 
own  interests,  and  in  opposition  to  the  interests 
of  the  others,  and  all  at  war  with  the  public  to 
make  the  most  out  of  the  people  in  their  own 
selfish  interests. 

Now  it  is  noteworthy  that,  so  far  as  the  pro- 
ducers are  concerned,  combination  means 
peace;  competition,  warfare.  Competition 
means  a  mob,  without  organization,  and  weak 
for  effective  work;  combination,  an  organized 
force,  powerful  and  efficient.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary that  this  force  should  be  controlled  in  the 
interests  of  the  people  as  a  whole  in  order  to 
be  beneficial  in  every  way. 

May  it  not  be  possible  that  we  are  making 
a  great  mistake  in  deciding  that  all  combina- 
tions in  restraint  of  competition  are  necessarily 
injurious  and  should  be  declared  illegal? 
Is  not  the  remedy  control  rather  than  de- 
struction ? 

Let  us  look  at  the  matter  from  a  theoretical 
point  of  view,  by  considering  a  hypothetical 
case: 

Certain  companies,  in  competition  with  one 
another,  sell  their  products  to  the  public  at  a 
certain  price,  and  make  a  certain  profit. 

After  a  while  they  find  that,  by  combining 
themselves  into  one  company,  or  "trust,"  the 
expenses  of  production  and  distribution  would 
be  so  much  reduced  that  it  would  be  possible 
for  them  to  sell  their  products  to  the  public 
at  less  price  than  before,  and  yet  derive  a 
greater  profit  themselves. 

Let  them  do  so,  and  combine.  Now  who  is 
injured  by  this  destruction  of  competition? 
Not  the  public,  who  receive  the  goods  at  less 
price  than  formerly.  Not  the  companies,  who 
make  a  greater  profit.  And  yet  this  is  a  com- 
bination in  restraint  of  competition.  By  this 
very  restraint  of  competition,  both  parties  are 
benefited.  Why,  then,  should  such  a  com- 
bination be  made  unlawful?  A  combination 
that  reduces  the  cost  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution is  certainly  beneficial  in  its  essence. 
It  constitutes  a  labor-saving  device. 

Such  a  combination  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  hurtful  to  the  public  even  though 
it  does  not  lower  prices,  but  simply  leaves  them 
as  before,  for  the  increased  profits  that  arise 
to  the  combines  represent  a  natural  reward  for 
the  introduction  of  improved  machinery  of 
production  and  distribution. 
It  is  not,  then,  until  the  prices  are  raised 


above  the  level  produced  by  competition  that 
injury  to  the  public  begins  to  be  the  result. 
The  evil  arises  when  the  public  is  forced  to 
pay  higher  prices,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
cost  of  production  and  distribution  has  been 
reduced. 

The  combination  in  itself  is  a  good  thing, 
even  though  it  tends  to  destroy  competition  and 
to  create  a  monopoly,  because  it  has  reduced 
the  cost  of  j)roduction  and  distribution.  It 
only  becomes  hurtful  when  it  becomes  a  mono- 
poly and  raises  the  price  to  the  public.  It 
is  potentially  hurtful  if  it  has  the  power  to 
raise  prices,  even  though  it  does  not  actually 
do  so. 

The  hurtful  thing  is  not  the  combination 
itself,  but  its  abuse  of  power  to  control  the 
price  paid  by  the  public.  The  remedy,  then, 
should  be  sought,  not  in  the  destruction  of 
the  combination,  by  declaring  it  unlawful,  but 
in  limiting  the  power  of  the  combination  to 
control  prices. 

There  should  be  some  recognized  relation 
between  the  cost  of  production  and  the  amount 
of  profit.  A  limit  should  be  set  to  the  amount 
of  profit  that  can  be  made.  Everything 
beyond  an  equitable  return  upon  the  capital 
invested  should  be  treated  as  usury,  and  be 
forbidden  by  lav^. 

The  exactions  of  money-lenders  having  been 
limited  by  law,  why  not  the  usury  of  the  trusts 
and  combines? 

Of  course,  difficult  questions  immediately 
arise:  When  does  profit  become  usury?  Where 
is  the  boundary  line  between  legitimate  profit 
and  usury  ?  If  we  make  it  too  high,  the  public 
will  suffer.  If  we  make  it  too  low,  capital 
will  be  driven  out  of  business.  It  is  just  here, 
however,  that  the  efforts  of  Congress  and  the 
state  legislatures  can  be  most  hopefully  ap- 
plied. That  usury  in  business  does  exist  is 
undoubted;  and  it  is  just  this  feature  connected 
with  business  combinations  that  makes  them 
harmful  to  the  public.  The  remedy  at  present 
adopted  is  to  kill  the  usurer.  Would  it  not 
be  better  to  limit  his  exaction? 

In  the  brief  for  the  United  States  prepared 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  McReynolds  and  Mr.  Edwin  P. 
Grosvenor,  special  assistants  to  the  Attorney- 
General,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States 
against  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  this 
sentence  occurred:  "Congress  was  striking  at 
an  existing  evil,  the  destruction  of  competition 
by  powerful  organizations,  and  the  resulting 
oppression  of  the  public." 
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Now,  "the  destruction  of  competition  by 
powerful  organizations"  seems  to  be  inevitable. 
It  is  probably  the  most  characteristic  feature 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live;  and  it  seems  to  re- 
present an  advanced  position  in  our  civilization 
reached  by  a  gradual  process  of  evolution  with 
which  man  cannot  cope.  From  the  earliest 
dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century  up  to  the 
present  time,  there  has  been  a  continual  ad- 
vance toward  this  position  in  spite  of  stren- 
uous opposition  at  every  stage.  However  we 
may  deplore  the  result,  in  our  ignorance  of 
the  objects  of  nature  in  bringing  it  about, 
why  should  it  not  be  wise  in  us  to  accept  the 
situation,  rather  than  wage  a  hopeless  battle 
against  nature  itself?  We  may  yet  find 
ourselves  in  the  position  of  the  buffalo  that 
tried  to  stop  the  advance  of  a  moving  railroad 
train  by  butting  against  it  with  his  horns. 
Railroading  advanced  over  the  prairies,  and 
where  are  the  buffalo  to-day?  We  cannot 
prevent  the  destruction  of  competition  by  pow- 
erful organizations. 

"The  resulting  oppression  of  the  public," 
however,  is  another  matter,  and  we  may  hope- 
fully seek  to  remedy  it  by  legislative  enactment. 
Congress  must  control  these  powerful  organ- 
izations so  as  to  limit  their  extortions;  or  else 
the  Government  will  be  obliged  to  take  possess- 
ion of  them  and  run  them  in  the  interests  of  the 
public.  There  appears  to  be  no  half  way.  It 
is  impracticable  to  kill  them;  and,  even  were  it 
permitted,  it  would  not  be  to  the  interests  of  the 
community  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of  return- 
ing to  the  old  wasteful  system  of  competitive 
warfare. 

To  the  producers,  the  combines  have  brought 
peace  instead  of  war,  by  establishing  among 
them  a  union  of  interests  instead  of  opposition 
to  one  another.  In  the  present  stage  of  the 
evolution,  however,  the  war  continues  to  be 


waged  by  the  producers  in  more  efficient  form 
on  account  of  their  organization  against  the 
consumers,  who  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
poj)ulation  of  the  United  States. 

A  glance  backward  over  the  history  of  the 
struggle  will  assure  us  that  these  great  and 
powerful  organizations  have  come  to  stay. 
Why,  then,  should  not  Congress  and  the  state 
legislatures  recognize  the  situation,  arbitrate 
between  the  opposing  forces,  and  disarm  the 
aggressors  by  regulating  and  controlling  the 
exactions  of  the  trusts,  and  thus  bring  peace 
by  a  peaceful  method  ?  This  surely  would  be 
a  much  safer  policy  than  to  attempt  to  pacify 
the  country  by  the  wholesale  execution  of  the 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace. 

In  conclusion,  the  following  appear  to  be 
the  only  practicable  methods  of  dealing  with 
trusts: 

(i)  Control,  by  suitable  legislation,  the 
amount  of  profit  they  can  legally  receive  from 
the  public;  or 

(2)  Buy  them  out,  and  have  the  Government 
run  their  business  in  the  interests  of  the  people 
so  that  the  profits  shall  be  reduced  to  the 
minimum  consistent  with  running  expenses. 
This  has  been  the  plan  adopted  with  the 
Post  Office  business,  and  it  means  socialism  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent. 

The  former  plan  is  in  e\-ery  way  prefer- 
able; but,  if  we  long  neglect  the  opportunity 
we  now  have  of  establishing  legislative  con- 
trol over  their  exactions,  the  continued 
advance  in  power  and  influence  possessed  by 
these  great  corporations  may  ultimately  compel 
the  people,  in  self-defense,  to  adopt  the 
alternative  plan. 

The  immediate  problem  is  the  problem  of 
control.  Destruction  is  out  of  the  question; 
and  Government  ownership  is  a  very  doubt- 
ful remedy,  to  which  there  are  many  objections. 
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WO  years  ago,  a  young  clergyman  in 
Ohio  recci\'cd  from  an  unknown 
correspondent  in  New  York  a  letter 
describing  a  certain  new  invention.  The 
descri{)tion  was  full  of  enthusiasm.  The  new 
machine  was  to  revolutionize  the  business  of 
transcribing,    receiving    telei)hone    messages. 


and  many  other  of  the  lesser  functions  of  the 
business  world.  The  letter  described  the 
stock  of  a  company  that  was  to  manufacture 
this  machine,  and  offered  it  at  $10  per  share. 
In  the  voluminous  and  beautiful  literature  that 
came  with  the  letter,  the  histories  of  several 
famous  inventions  of  the  past  were  set  forth. 
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It  was  especially  impressed  upon  the  mind  of 
the  reader  that  the  j)eo])le  who  had  bought 
Bell  Telephone  stock  at  its  beginning  had  made 
several  thousand  dollars  for  every  dollar  that 
they  invested. 

The  letter  and  documents  interested  the 
clergyman  intensely.  It  hai)pened  that  just 
at  that  time  he  had  in  his  mind  the  matter  of 
investing  for  two  young  girls  a  fund  of  $1,000, 
left  to  them  at  the  death  of  their  mother, 
a  month  before.  He  had  been  named  as 
guardian.  Particularly,  he  had  been  asked 
to  look  after  that  fund.  He  had  been  regret- 
ting that  it  was  not  larger,  as  it  seemed  barely 
sufficient  to  carry  the  two  girls  through  the  rest 
of  their  schooling. 

The  letter  o{)ened  a  way.  He  sat  down  and 
wrote  immediately,  asking  fuller  particulars 
of  the  ofTer.  A  few  days  later,  he  received 
them.  The  factory,  he  learned,  was  being 
built.  The  agents  of  the  company  were  busy 
booking  advance  orders  for  the  machines, 
which  were  to  be  installed  as  soon  as  possible 
in  two  big  New  York  insurance  companies, 
tvvo  railroads,  and  a  big  traction-system  office. 
The  stock  was  going  fast.  The  ofliccrs  of  the 
companies  named  had  many  of  them  sub- 
scribed. The  thing  was  a  "sure-enough  suc- 
cess." He  was  offered  the  privilege  of  buying 
the  stock  cither  outright  or  on  small  instalments. 

He  made  up  his  mind  quickly,  determined  to 
get  in  before  the  stock  was  all  gone  into  the 
hands  of  the  greedy  capitalists.  He  bought  one 
hundred  shares  for  cash  with  the  fund  of  the 
two  children.  Then,  since  he  had  no  con- 
siderable amount  of  money  himself,  he  bought 
ten  shares  for  his  own  account,  paid  the  first 
little  instalment  down,  and  contracted  to  pay 
the  rest  of  the  price  in  monthly  payments  of  a 
small  amount  per  month. 

For  two  months,  his  mind  was  easy.  Then 
he  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  the  company  in 
New  York,  asking  the  price  at  which  he  could 
sell  a  small  amount  of  the  stock  owned  by  the 
girls.  The  letter  that  came  back  was  glowing 
with  enthusiasm,  but  contained  the  definite 
information  that  the  stock  had  not  been 
"listed"  anywhere,  because  the  company 
"desired  to  keep  it  out  of  the  hands  of  specula- 
tors." Therefore,  4t  was  not  easy  to  sell  it. 
The  writer  earnestly  advised  the  clergyman  not 
to  sell  at  any  price,  as  the  holding  of  the  stock 
meant  a  fortune  some  day. 

But  hard  necessity  was  an  abiding  guest  in 
the  clergyman's  study.     Bills  had  to  be  paid 


for  the  tvvo  young  girls.  He  wrote  to  the 
comjjany  in  New  York  some  desperate  letters, 
setting  forth  the  facts.  The  replies  were  non- 
committal. Finally,  a  clerk  in  the  office  in 
New  York,  moved  by  sheer  pity,  offered  to  buy 
ten  of  the  shares  at  $7.50  per  share.  The 
clergyman  sold. 

Only  a  month  ago,  he  brought  the  whole  affair 
to  the  attention  of  some  of  his  friends.  For 
sixteen  months  he  had  had  in  his  own  home  — 
none  too  well  supplied  with  funds  —  the  two 
orphans  whose  money  he  had  invested.  They 
go  to  the  local  school.  He  buys  them  clothes, 
gives  them  food,  provides  for  them  entirely. 
He  has  stopped  the  monthly  payments  on  the 
stock  he  bought  by  instalments —  stopped  them 
a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

One  of  his  wardens,  a  lawyer,  went  over  the 
papers  in  the  case.  He  found  that  there  was 
no  resource.  Into  the  contract  of  sale,  no  fraud 
had  been  permitted  to  enter.  In  the  signed 
correspondence,  not  a  single  misstatement  of 
fact  was  on  record.  Hopes,  expectations, 
prospects  were  painted  in  high  colors  —  but  a 
man  has  a  legal  right  to  be  enthusiastic  if  he 
wants  to,  even  in  selling  stock.  A  suit,  the 
lawyer  said,  would  only  mean  heavy  loss. 
The  only  thing  to  do  was  to  hold  the  stock  and 
wait.  He  has  been  doing  that  ever  since.  In 
connection  with  the  matter,  he  writes  thus: 

"Perhaps,  some  day,  it  will  be  all  right.  In 
the  meantime,  I  owe  these  two  children  a 
thousand  dollars  with  interest.  It  may  take 
half  my  lifetime,  but  I  intend  to  pay  it.  Tell 
me  when  you  find  anything  new  about  the 
company  or  these  people  who  sold  me  the 
stock." 

In  one  sense,  this  is  an  extreme  case.  No  one 
but  a  man  bereft  of  his  senses,  one  is  inclined 
to  say,  would  buy  a  stock  of  this  character 
with  money  that  is  necessary  for  living  expenses 
within  a  limited  time.  This  particular  clergy- 
man did  it.  He  had  always  criticized  Wall 
Street,  had  preached  sermons  against  gambling, 
using  the  time-worn  illustrations  from  the 
market-place.  He  would  not  have  bought 
Government  bonds  for  those  two  girls  if  he  had 
had  to  buy  them  from  a  Wall  Street  house. 
Anything  "listed"  was  anathema  to  him. 
His  mind,  in  fact,  was  ready  tilled  for  the  sow- 
ing of  the  seeds  that  fell  into  it  from  the  open 
hands  of  the  pirates  who  caught  him. 

The  country  is  full  of  men  like  him.  A  man 
who  has  promoted  and  sold  the  stocks  of  twenty- 
two  mining  companies,  only  two  of  which  have 
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any  value  to-day,  told  me  in  January  that  he 
could  find  twenty  thousand  men  and  women 
before  July  who  would  buy  the  stock  of  a  new 
Cobalt  prospect  from  him.  By  his  own  record, 
they  have  one  chance  in  eleven  to  get  back  a 
cent  of  the  money  that  they  put  in.  He  is 
an  exceptionally  honest  promoter.  The  usual 
ratio  is  about  one  chance  in  two  hundred. 

It  does  not  always  follow,  because  the 
methods  used  in  selling  a  stock  representing  a 
new  invention  are  reprehensible,  that  the  in- 
vention itself  is  worthless.  The  machine 
represented  by  the  stock  referred  to  in  this 
story  is  a  good  machine.  The  value  of  the 
wireless  telegraph  and  telephone  cannot  be 
measured  except  by  its  service  in  such  episodes 
as  the  wreck  of  the  Republic;  but  the  sale  of 
wireless  stocks  in  this  country  was  a  disgrace 
to  civilization. 

The  Stock  Exchange  has  its  frauds  and  its 
pitfalls.  Even  the  bond  market,  undoubtedly 
the  cleanest  and  most  honest  investment 
market  in  the  world,  is  not  wholly  free  of  this 
vice  of  swindling.  The  delinquents,  however, 
are  soon  suspected  by  their  neighbors.  One 
such  bond  dealer,  a  big  house,  has  been 
branded  for  two  years  because  it  loaned  its 
name  to  the  selling  of  bonds  that  it  knew  were 
risky  beyond  the  recognized  limit. 

But  the  real  frauds  that  are  perpetrated  upon 
the  innocent  and  the  poor  are  not  put  through 
the  big  markets  of  Wall  Street.  Even  the  curb 
market,  with  its  queer  collection  of  "cats  and 
dogs,"  interspersed  with  high-class  industrials 
and  bonds,  is  hardly  anything  more  than  a 
machine  for  turning  over  and  over  these 
securities  in  the  hands  of  rich  men.  The  so- 
called  "  bucket-shops"  are  only  gambling  dives; 
but  they  do  not  habitually  sell  worthless  stocks 
for  cash  to  innocent  people.  Only  the  margin 
trader  loses  his  little  roll  of  money  to  the  bucket- 
shop.  And  not  one  in  ten  thousand  of  the 
small  trustees,  the  little  people,  of  the  country 
will  ever  trade  on  margins,  cither  in  a  bucket- 
shop  or  anywhere  else. 

Few  Stock-Exchange  houses  will  accept  any 
account  for  less  than  one  hundred  shares  on 
margin.  They  will  do  it  for  steady  customers, 
but  anyone  who  thinks  he  can  go  down  into 
Wall  Street,  go  into  a  Stock-Exchange  house, 
put  up  a  hundred  dollars,  and  "take  a  flier" 
in  ten  shares  of  any  stock  on  the  list  had  better 
try  it.  A  smiling  clerk  will  come  to  him  and 
explain  that  "our  house"  does  not  accept  that 
sort   of   account.     He   will   decline   to  name 


any  Stock-Exchange  house  that  will  take  the 
account.  There  are  a  few,  but  the  intending 
gambler  will  have  to  find  them  for  himself. 

The  real  vampires  of  the  financial  world  carry 
on  their  trade  outside  the  recognized  market- 
place. The  most  desperate  gambler  on  the 
floor  of  the  Exchange  despises  them.  He 
argues  that  his  trading  does  no  harm  to  anyone 
except  himself  and  his  co-laborers.  He  looks 
with  honest  scorn  upon  the  man  who  will  sell  a 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  valueless  mining 
stock  to  a  woman  or  a  child.  He  considers 
him  on  a  level  with  the  pickpocket. 

The  time  will  come  when  a  regular  "black- 
list" of  so-called  bankers  and  brokers  will  be 
available  to  the  hand  of  every  man  who  is  asked 
to  buy  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  stock  or  bond. 
It  will  be  slow  in  coming.  England,  with  her 
several  hundreds  of  years  of  experience,  has 
not  yet  reached  the  millennium,  and  will  not  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  Yet  her  laws  are  strong 
enough  to  reach  with  a  hand  of  iron  any  such 
open  swindle  as  the  one  that  caught  the  young 
clergyman  whose  story  is  told  here.  We  can 
learn  a  little  from  England,  much  from  France 
and  Belgium,  and  something  from  Germany. 
When  the  voice  of  the  people  demands  that  we 
clean  house,  we  shall  set  to  w^ork  to  learn  the 
way. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  the  same  old  lesson, 
taught  in  the  same  old  way.  The  South  Sea 
Bubble  taught  nothing  else  but  this,  and  every 
fraud  exposed  in  this  country  or  in  England 
merely  reiterates  the  lesson.  If  you  buy 
unknown  securities  from  unknown  men,  you 
are  riding  for  a  fall. 

There  is  no  other  asset  in  the  financial  world 
that  measures  with  a  goodly  name.  Great 
banking-houses  have  sprung  up,  backed  by 
millions  of  money,  fortified  by  strong  connec- 
tions in  the  social  world,  even  allied  by  blood 
or  friendship  with  great  insurance  companies 
and  other  mighty  buyers.  Time  and  again, 
the  most  promising  of  banking-houses  have 
gone  down,  been  broken  up,  been  scattered  into 
half  a  dozen  houses,  merely  because  the  first 
few  years  of  their  history  failed  to  gain  for  them 
the  power  of  a  clean  name.  Perhaps,  in  many 
instances,  it  was  bad  luck,  More  than  one 
house  loses  its  reputation  in  every  panic.  The 
bankruptcy  of  the  Gould  railroads  last  year 
tore  the  reputation  of  more  than  one  great 
banking-house  to  shreds.  They  were  not 
responsible  for  the  bankruptcy.  But  they 
had  sold  the  bonds  upon  which  default  was 
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necessary.  Their  best  customers  owned  those 
bonds,  A  condition  hke  that  creates  a  rift 
between  banker  and  cHent  that  never  can  be 
mended. 

If  you  find  an  old  banking-house  with  a 
good  name,  be  very  sure  it  earned  that  reputa- 
tion by  the  hardest  kind  of  work,  the  most 
painstaking  honesty,  the  most  vigilant  watch- 
fulness.    Be  very  sure,  moreover,  that  it  will 


not  sell  that  good  name  for  any  sum  of  money. 
What  you  buy  from  it,  its  heads  believe  to  be 
good.  If  they  did  not  believe  it,  they  would 
not  sell  it  to  their  clients,  even  though  in  the 
selling  they  made  a  fortune. 

This  is  the  real  cue  to  the  innocent  buyer  of 
securities.  He  who  follows  it  will  never  be  in 
the  position  of  the  young  clergvman  of  Ohio. 

'  C.  M.  K. 


HOW  THE  STATES  SAFEGUARD 
INSURANCE 


IN  THE  twelve  months  that  ended  October 
15,  1908,  435  bills  were  introduced  in 
the  various  legislatures  of  this  country 
and  Canada  that  direcdy  or  indirectly  affected 
casualty  insurance.  Of  these,  eighty-eight 
became  laws.  This  is  a  year's  grist  of  insurance 
legislation  in  one  branch  of  insurance  only  ^ 
with  the  two  bigger  branches,  life  and  fire,  not 
heard  from. 

Out  of  this  list  of  bills,  fifteen  w^ere  fought 
by  the  surety  companies.  Two  of  these  were 
made  into  laws.  Neither  of  them  is  important. 
The  other  eighty-six  bills  enacted  were  not 
opposed  by  the  companies,  and  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  not  at  all  inimical  to  the  interests 
of  the  insurance  people.  The  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Casualty  and  Surety 
Underwriters  finds  in  these  facts  much  encour- 
agement, translating  them  to  mean  that  the 
flood  of  bills,  while  it  does  not  seem  to  abate, 
really  carries  little  threat  to  the  business  inter- 
ests of  the  companies  affected. 

These  figures  demonstrate,  to  some  extent, 
the  care  that  the  various  states  are  giving  to 
making  insurance  safe.  That  this  is  the  real 
object  may  be  taken  for  granted.  Some  of  the 
bills  were  introduced  for  spite;  some  to  increase 
state  revenues;  some  to  make  patronage  and 
])rofi^table  employment  for  committees  of 
investigation;  at  least  one  to  make  a  market  for 
local  municipal  bonds  by  forcing  the  com- 
panies to  buy  them.  Yet  faith  in  human  nature 
forces  the  observer  to  the  conclusion  that,  of 
435  bills  introduced,  the  majority  truly  aimed 
at  honest  ends. 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  this  great  mass  of  legis- 
lation all  over  the  country,  the  policy-holder 
is  entitled  to  ask  himself  the  question:  "Is  my 


policy  safe  ?  "  And  he  is  asking  it.  Moreover, 
there  is  logical  reason  for  his  uncertainty. 
Mere  multitude  of  bills  is  no  safeguard  at  all. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  flood  of  bills 
has  hardly  been  more  tremendous  than  the  flood 
of  new  insurance  companies.  Ever  since  the 
insurance  investigation,  new  companies  have 
sprung  up  by  the  score  all  over  the  country, 
offering  insurance  at  prices  that  make  them  at 
once  favored  competitors  of  the  old  concerns. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  life  insurance,  of 
course,  but  it  is  not  confined  to  life  insurance. 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  judging  solely  from  com- 
ment and  statistics  furnished  by  history,  that 
at  least  three  out  of  five  of  these  new  companies 
are  doomed  to  failure. 

More  than  this,  dozens  of  so-called  insurance 
companies  are  doing  a  prosperous  business  in 
the  various  states,  under  state  laws,  that  are 
little  better  than  open  swindles.  The  state 
departments  are  confessedly  powerless  to  cope 
with  them.  The  legislation  is  on  the  books 
of  the  state,  but  the  ofificials  have  not  the  power 
to  collect  the  proper  evidence  and  proceed 
against  the  frauds.  On  this  point,  the  president 
of  one  of  the  big,  successful  casualty  com- 
panies writes  to  The  World's  Work: 

"To  my  own  mind,  the  principal  grievance  that 
is  at  all  widespread  with  reference  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Insurance  Departments  of  the  various  states 
at  this  time  is  their  apparent  unwillingness  to  take 
positive  action  with  reference  to  the  great  many 
irresponsible  concerns  which  exploit  the  less 
intelligent  (and  sometimes  even  the  more  intelli- 
gent) portion  of  the  public.  I  believe  these  could 
be  forced  to  quit  operations,  if  the  commissioners 
would  use,  with  reference  to  them,  the  large  degree 
of  initiative  and  of  discretionary  power  which  the 
law  confers  upon  them. 
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"I  have,  in  my  official  capacity  as  president  of 
this  company,  called  the  attention  of  several 
insurance  commissioners  during  the  past  two  or 
three  years  to  such  instances,  giving  sufficient 
data  to  justify  action,  and  have,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
in  every  case  been  told  by  the  commissioner  that  I 
would  have  to  make  specific  charges  and  be  j)re- 
pared  to  prove  them  before  he  could  take  up  the 
case. 

"It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  president  of  a 
company  should  be  forced  into  that  position.  His 
own  time  is  fully  occujiied  with  the  immediate 
affairs  of  his  company;  besides  which  it  is  not  a 
pleasant  thing,  and  sometimes  is  a  hurtful  thing, 
for  a  company  to  make  itself  conspicuous  in  that 
way. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  state  insurance  com- 
missioner or  superintendent  is  the  legally  con- 
stituted police  authority  of  the  state,  so  far  as  insur- 
ance matters  are  concerned,  and  it  would  seem  that 
he  is  as  fully  bound  to  take  all  the  necessary  action 
in  such  cases  as  an  ordinary  patrolman  would  be 
bound  to  respond  to  a  cry  for  help,  or  to  investigate 
susjjicious  circumstances  to  which  his  attention 
might  be  called  by  a  citizen,  without  taking  the 
citizen  along  with  him  and  making  him  do  the 
policeman's  work." 

The  machinery,  in  most  states,  intended  to 
safeguard  the  buyer  of  an  insurance  policy, 
has  so  far  lamentably  failed  in  one  of  its  most 
important  functions  —  namely,  the  discovery 
and  punishment  of  fraudulent,  dangerous,  or 
unfair  companies. 

The  danger  is  clear  enough.  It  was  pointed 
out  in  unmistakable  terms  in  the  report  of  the 
British  parliamentary  committee  which  investi- 
gated the  world  of  insurance  in  1844;  and  it  has 
formed  the  text  of  a  thousand  books  and 
articles  from  that  day  to  this.  No  man  who  has 
studied  the  science  of  insurance  can  fail  to 
detect  the  most  glaring  signs  of  rottenness  in  an 
insurance  company.  Yet  the  states  do  little  to 
weed  out  the  offenders.  In  some  slates,  it  is 
almost  necessary  for  a  company  to  fall  into 
bankruptcy  before  real  action  is  taken.  Then 
it  is  too  late,  for  the  money  of  the  trusting 
policy-holder  is  gone,  usually  into  the  pockets 
of  the  men  who  ran  the  company. 

The  law  in  nearly  every  state  is  quite  suf- 
ficient. No  man  needs  to  own  an  insurance 
j)olicy,  either  life,  fire,  or  casualty,  without 
knowing  what  sort  of  a  comjjany  he  is  in.  The 
companies  arc  required  by  law  to  make  an 
annual  statement  of  their  condition.  That 
statement,  read  by  a  man  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence, will  tell  whether  or  not  the  company  is 
solvent,  whether  or  not  it  is  worthy  of  con- 


fidence. Every  Connecticut  or  New  York 
comj)any,  for  instance,  publishes  a  full  list 
of  all  its  in\'estments.  It  shows  exactly  what 
it  has  to  balance  against  the  amount  of 
insurance  in  force. 

This  doctrine  of  publicity  is  no  new  thing. 
It  came  from  England,  where  it  is  practically 
the  one  great  safeguard  surrounding  insurance. 
In  Germany,  the  government  goes  much 
further,  and  practically  administers  the  com- 
panies. In  Britain,  the  officials  have  a  good 
deal  of  freedom  of  action;  but  they  must  let 
the  public  know  all  about  that  action.  Theo- 
retically, the  same  holds  good  in  this  country. 
In  some  states,  notably  Texas,  where  the 
legislature  has  undertaken  to  dictate  what 
securities  shall  be  bought  by  the  companies,  and 
to  force  investment  in  local  bonds,  the  swing 
of  policy  seems  to  be  toward  the  German 
method. 

Inasmuch  as  this  publicity  is  necessary, 
every  man  who  buys  an  insurance  policy  should 
make  at  least  a  slight  investigation  of  the  facts 
for  himself  before  investing.  He  is  a  foolish 
man  who  buys  blindly  into  some  company  of 
which  he  knows  nothing,  merely  because  he 
happens  to  be  interviewed  by  a  bright  and 
interesting  agent,  or  because  he  likes  the  sound 
of  the  company's  name,  or  is  pleased  by  its 
prospectus,  or  lured  by  its  low  rates.  He 
belongs  to  the  class  that  buys  mining  stock  on 
the  strength  of  a  jingling  advertisement,  or 
town  lots  in  a  western  city  whose  name  he 
never  heard.  That  he  is  a  representative  of 
a  very  large  class  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  many  insurance  companies  do  a 
thriving  business  in  this  country  on  the 
strength  of  their  ability  to  place  attractive 
reading  matter  in  the  hands  of  versatile 
agents. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  question  in  connection 
with  the  legislation  about  insurance  in  the 
various  states  is  the  question  of  taxation.  It  is 
more  or  less  academic,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
brought  to  the  front  as  yet;  but  it  is  vital 
enough  to  the  matter  of  security  for  policy- 
holders. The  facts  appear  to  be  that  the 
usual  method  of  taxing  a  company  on  the 
I)remiums  that  it  collects  is  hardly  a  fair  system 
of  taxation.  For  one  thing,  it  varies  largely  in 
the  various  states.  New  York,  for  instance, 
takes  as  taxes  $1  out  of  every  $100  collected  as 
premiums  by  its  insurance  companies  from 
the  people  of  New  York;  Ohio  takes  $2.50; 
Minnesota  $2.00;  and  every  other  state  except 
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Nevada  collects  a  percentage  varying  from  $1 .00 
to  S2.50  for  every  Sioo  of  premiums. 

In  addition,  the  companies  i)ay  all  sorts  of 
taxes,  personal-projjerty,  real-estate,  municipal- 
premium  taxes,  heavy  license  fees  for  agents, 
direct  license  fees  to  the  state  —  all  of  which 
combine  to  j)ile  up  an  immense  total  of  charges 
year  by  year.  In  the  State  of  Florida,  the  total 
taxes  of  all  sorts  paid  by  37  casualty  companies 
totalled  $6.36  for  every  Si 00  of  premiums 
collected  by  these  companies  in  1906. 

This  is  a  question  that,  sooner  or  later, 
the  public  must  settle.  For  it  is  the  public's 
money  that  pays  these  taxes.  They  come  out 
of  the  ])Ocket  of  the  ])olicy-hokkT.  He  pays 
more  for  his  insurance  in  order  that  the  com- 
panies may  pay  the  taxes.  In  many  states 
—  of  which  Ohio  is  a  glaring  cxami)le  —  the 
taxes  from  insurance  run  the  insurance  depart- 
ment and  leave  a  goodly  profit  year  by  year. 
Quite  clearly,  that  is  a  way  of  taxing  the  man 
who  carries  insurance,  so  that  he  who  does 
not  insure  will  not  have  to  pay  taxes  at  quite 
so  high  a  rate  on  his  proi)crty.  The  tax 
falls  upon  the  thrifty  —  the  man  who  denies 


himself  in  order  to  protect  himself  and  his 
family  —  to  shield  the  non-thrifty. 

The  man  who  holds  a  policy  in  an  insur- 
ance company,  whether  life,  fire,  or  casualty, 
may  get  some  profit  from  finding  out  how  his 
particular  state  levies  taxes  on  the  companies. 
It  is  worth  looking  into.  I  do  not  think  that 
it  vitally  affects  the  strength  or  solvency  of 
the  company,  for  you  pay  it  yourself.  It  con- 
cerns you  as  an  individual  and  as  a  citizen. 

The  facts,  then,  about  legislation  and 
insurance  may  be  briefly  summarized: 

The  necessity  for  publication  of  facts  and 
figures  by  all  insurance  companies  gives  the 
policy-holder  ample  opportunity  to  know  what 
he  is  buying.  The  laws  have  made  it  unneces- 
sary for  any  man  to  buy  foolishly. 

The  state  insurance  departments,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  honest;  but  they  lack  initiative 
in  seeking  out  and  punishing  or  penalizing 
improper  forms  of  insurance 

The  laws  governing  taxation  and  restrictions 
of  investment  by  insurance  companies  need 
broadening.  The  danger  is  rather  of  too  many 
laws  than  of  too  few. 
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now    THE    AVERAGE    HUMAN  LIFE  HAS  BEEN   LENGTHENED  FROM 
TWENTY  TO  FIFTY  YEARS  — WELL  PEOPLE  AS  A   NATIONAL  ASSET 

BY 

FRANCES  MAULE  BJORKMAN 


TEN  years  ago,  a  university  professor 
with  a  fine  future  before  him  found 
himself  facing  possible  death  through 
tuberculosis  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career. 
He  gave  uj)  his  professional  work  for  the  time 
and  applied  himself  exclusively  to  the  business 
of  getting  well.  He  sought  out  the  very  latest 
methods  for  the  treatment  of  the  malady,  and 
put  them  into  practice  with  rare  conscientious- 
ness. Before  very  long,  he  found  himself  out 
of  danger  but  still  lacking  in  the  endurance 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
But  life  was  of  no  value  to  him  without  work, 
and  so  he  set  about  getting  back  his  working 
power  as  systematically  as  he  had  before  set 
about  saving  his  life. 

But  this,  he  found,  was  not  such  a  simple 


matter  as  merely  curing  himself  of  consumption. 
It  involved  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  whole 
subject  of  hygiene.  However,  he  went  into  it. 
He  investigated  the  subjects  of  diet  and  exercise, 
bathing,  rest  —  all  the  themes  of  hygienic 
science,  and  all  in  relation  to  their  effect  upon 
working  power  —  and  he  religiously  applied 
everything  that  he  learned.  The  result  was 
that  in  time  he  achieved  an  endurance  that 
more  than  doubled  the  working  capacity  of 
his  best  days;  but  he  did  more.  He  made 
certain  discoveries  of  the  very  highest  value  to 
his  work. 

The  professor  was  a  political  economist. 
Therefore  anything  that  had  a  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  man's  output  of  work  was  of  impor- 
tance to  him.     Through  his  studies,  he  had 
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come  to  the  conclusion  that,  by  the  deliberate 
application  of  the  known  facts  of  hygiene  and 
sanitary  science,  mankind  could  more  than 
double  its  working  capacity,  add  something 
like  fifteen  years  to  human  life,  and  save 
billions  of  dollars  from  loss  through  preventable 
disease. 

This  discovery  changed  the  professor  from 
a  student  of  books  to  a  student  of  life.  Laying 
aside  all  his  preconceptions  in  favor  of  accepted 
theories,  he  set  himself  to  examine  with  open 
mind  the  claims  of  new  and  unrecognized  ways 
of  attaining  human  efficiency.  He  made  a 
test  of  the  "nature  cure"  method  —  then  so 
largely  in  the  hands  of  quacks  as  to  have 
incurred  the  almost  unqualified  condemnation 
of  the  medical  profession  —  and  he  turned 
around  and  told  the  doctors  that,  if  they  did  not 
swiftly  adopt  these  therapeutic  agencies  —  air, 
water,  sun,  electricity,  exercise,  massage,  etc., 

—  they  would  ■  find  themselves,  and  justly, 
without  patients.  He  investigated  Mr.  Horace 
Fletcher's  claims  for  the  benefits  of  "  complete  " 
mastication,  and  subsequently  published  a 
number  of  articles  and  pamphlets  declaring 
that  "Fletcherism"  undoubtedly  did  increase 
working  efficiency,  while  at  the  same  time 
decreasing  the  consumption  of  food.  He 
examined  Professor  Russell  H.  Chittenden's 
contention  that  endurance  and  working  power 
were  increased  by  a  lowering  of  the  intake  of 
food,  particularly  of  foods  of  a  "high  proteid" 
or  tissue-building  character,  such  as  meat, 
fish,  eggs,  milk,  milk  products,  and  the  legumes 

—  peas,  beans,  and  lentils.  He  even  included 
the  "mind  cure"  movement  in  his  investiga- 
tions; and  his  conclusion  was  that  optimism, 
cheerfulness,  and  freedom  from  worry  were 
indispensable  factors  in  the  maintenance  of 
health. 

But  he  did  more  than  investigate  and 
announce  results.  He  plunged  into  active 
work  for  the  dissemination  of  popular  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  health  and  hygiene,  and  for 
the  establishment  of  better  means  for  the  appli- 
cation of  sanitary  science.  He  helped  to 
organize  and  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Committee  of  One  Hundred,  which  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  called  into  being  to  secure  a  National 
Department  of  Health.  He  helped  to  organize 
the  American  Health  League.  And  every  year 
he  gave  a  course  of  popular  lectures  to  the  boys 
of  his  uni\ersity.  In  all  this,  his  slogan  was 
that  man  is  the  master  and  not  the  victim  of  his 


fate,  and  that,  by  conscious  application  of  the 
knowledge  and  machinery  that  he  already  has, 
he  can  lengthen  his  life,  double  his  working 
power,  and  practically  free  himself  from  disease. 

This  man  is  Professor  Irving  Fisher,  head 
of  the  Department  of  Political  Economy  at 
Yale  —  and  it  is  to  him  that  President  Roose- 
velt has  entrusted  the  task  of  making  a  report 
on  national  vitality  to  the  Commission  for  the 
Conservation  of  Natural  Resources.  This 
report  is  now  ready. 

It  should  be  productive  of  practical  results. 
The  document  not  only  declares  that  man  need 
no  longer  remain  the  prey  of  inefficiency,  dis- 
ease, and  premature  death  —  and  that  through 
all  recorded  history  he  has  been  gaining  greater 
and  greater  control  over  these  things  —  but 
it  points  out  specific  methods  for  securing  at  a 
bound  an  improvement  equal  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  all  the  centuries  that  have  gone  before. 

Professor  Fisher's  political  economy  is  cer- 
tainly no  "dismal  science."  He  shows  that, 
right  down  through  the  ages,  man's  life  has 
been  lengthening  and  his  rate  of  mortality  and 
disease  decreasing.  He  asserts  that  the  old 
doctrine  that  sickness  and  death  must  go  on 
forever,  claiming  relatively  the  same  toll  year 
after  year,  is  outworn  and  must  be  discarded. 
On  the  contrary,  he  says,  both  the  length  and 
the  strength  of  man's  life  are  dependent  upon 
definitive  conditions,  and  these  conditions  are 
within  the  power  of  man  to  control. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  average  length 
of  human  life  in  European  countries  was 
between  eighteen  and  twenty  years.  To-day, 
it  is  between  forty  and  fifty  years.  During 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
when  hygiene  and  sanitary  science  had  not  yet 
been  born,  the  rate  of  increase  was  about  four 
years  per  century.  During  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  when  those  sciences 
were  taking  their  first  uncertain  steps,  the  rate 
of  increase  was  extended  to  nine  years  per 
century.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  when  they  had  attained  a  fairly 
robust  growth,  the  rate  of  increase  practically 
doubled.  At  the  present  time,  in  Germany, 
where  hygiene  and  sanitation  have  been  highly 
developed  and  wisely  applied,  the  rate  of 
increase  is  twenty-seven  years  per  century; 
while  in  India,  where  practically  nothing  has 
been  done  along  these  lines,  there  has  been  no 
increase  at  all. 

And,  as  man's  life  has  lengthened,  his  death- 
rate  has  fallen.     In  the  seventeenth  century, 
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the  mortality-rate  of  London  was  50  persons 
per  1,000  of  pojjulation.  To-day,  it  is  15  per 
1,000  of  population.  Within  a  century,  Vienna 
has  reduced  its  death-rate  from  60  to  23  i)er 
1,000  of  population.  In  the  year  1700,  the 
mortality-rate  of  Boston  was  34  per  1,000. 
To-day,  it  is  19.  Within  a  century,  London, 
Berlin,  and  Munich  have  all  cut  their  death- 
rates  about  in  half. 

And  there  are  other  figures  —  all  tending  to 
demonstrate  that,  just  exactly  in  ])roportion  to 
the  extent  and  thoroughness  with  which  hygiene 
and  sanitation  have  been  applied,  men's  lives 
have  lengthened  and  become  more  secure  from 
disease. 

In  Sweden,  the  home  of  the  famous  Ling 
system  of  gymnastics,  where  physical  training 
forms  a  part  of  the  education  of  every  child, 
the  average  length  of  life  is  50  years  for  men  and 
53  for  women  —  the  highest  in  the  world. 
In  India,  where  hygiene  and  sanitation  are 
unknown  or  unapplied,  it  is  23  for  men  and  24 
for  women  —  the  lowest  in  the  world.  In  the 
United  States,  where  a  growing  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  these  sciences  contends  with  the 
nerve-destroying  pace  of  the  strenuous  life, 
the  average  lifetime  is  44  for  men  and  46  for 
women.  As  might  be  expected,  the  death-rate 
is  lowest  in  the  Scandinavian  countries,  only 
13.5  to  14.4  per  1,000  of  population;  and 
highest  in  India,  42.3  per  1,000  of  population; 
with  the  United  States  holding  the  relatively 
high  position  of  16.5. 

Furthermore,  it  is  shown  that  the  mortality- 
rate  is  high  in  the  cities,  low  in  the  country; 
high  for  the  poor,  low  for  the  rich;  high  for  the 
black,  low  for  the  white;  high  for  laborers,  low 
for  professionals  —  in  short,  high  wherever 
conditions  of  life  are  bad,  and  low  wherever 
conditions  of  life  are  good. 

And  disease  as  well  as  mortality  is  decreasing. 
The  grim  plagues  that  used  to  stalk  through 
the  mediaeval  cities,  mowing  down  thousands 
at  a  stroke,  are  no  more.  Yellow  fever,  which 
in  1793  carried  off  one-tenth  of  the  population 
of  Philadelphia  within  six  and  a  half  weeks,  is 
practically  banished  from  the  country.  Small- 
pox, that  used  to  claim  a  periodical  tribute  of 
deaths  reaching  up  into  the  tens  of  thousands, 
has  practically  disappeared  wherever  vaccina- 
tion has  been  introduced.  And  every  other 
epidemic  disease  is  decreasing  year  by  year. 

The  conclusion  is  inevitable.  If  advances 
such  as  this  have  been  made  by  the  haphazard, 
unorganized  application  of  the  little  knowledge 


of  the  past,  what  may  not  be  accomplished  by 
a  widespread  and  systematic  application  of  the 
rich  and  specialized  knowledge  of  the  present  ? 
Cleanliness  alone,  says  Professor  Fisher  — 
clean  air,  clean  streets,  clean  water,  clean  milk, 
clean  food  —  will  come  near  to  wiping  out  the 
diseases  that  now  claim  the  greatest  tribute  of 
deaths.  In  terms  of  money,  he  estimates  that 
the  United  States  could  save  annually  at  least 
one  billion  dollars  now  lost  through  deaths  that 
need  not  occur,  and  at  least  half  a  billion  dollars 
through  sickness  that  could  easily  be  pre- 
vented. And  this  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  incalculable  sums  that  are  now  lost  to 
the  nation  through  preventable  minor  ailments 
and  undue  fatigue  —  a  drain  upon  national 
resources  that  is  probably  several  times 
greater  than  the  economic  loss  through 
acute  disease. 

These  figures  represent  the  conservative 
estimate  of  a  conservative  political  economist. 
Professor  Fisher  believes  they  might  easily  be 
several  times  greater.  The  annual  loss  through 
tuberculosis  alone,  in  actual  earnings,  in 
potential  earnings  cut  off  by  death,  and  in 
expenses  of  sickness  and  death,  amounts  in  the 
United  States  to  a  billion  dollars  annually. 
The  annual  cost  of  typhoid  is  estimated  at 
three  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars,  and 
that  of  malaria  at  one  hundred  million  dollars. 
It  is  said  that  the  hook-worm  disease,  the  chief 
source  of  economic  waste  to  the  South,  mulcts 
South  Carolina  annually  of  thirty  million 
dollars. 

All  this  can  be  prevented.  What  has  already 
been  done  proves  it.  The  mortality-rate  from 
tuberculosis  has  been  falling  steadily  ever  since 
the  campaign  against  it  was  inaugurated.  The 
typhoid  mortality  in  Munich  fell  from  291 
per  100,000  of  population,  in  1856,  to  100  per 
100,000  of  population  in  1887:  a  reduction 
of  97  per  cent,  obtained  when  the  old  cess- 
pools were  filled  up  and  pure  water  was 
brought  to  the  city  from  a  distance.  In 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  the  introduction  of  a  water- 
filter  reduced  the  number  of  typhoid  deaths 
from  105,  in  1892,  to  22  in  1896.  The  number 
of  cases  of  typhoid  on  record  in  Pittsburg  in 
October  of  1907  was  638.  During  the  ensuing 
year,  the  new  filtering  plant  was  put  into 
operation.  The  number  of  cases  on  record  in 
October  of  1908  was  96.  And  Professor  Fisher 
says  that,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Scott 
McNutt,  he  has  recently  proved  the  correctness 
of  Hazen's  theorem:  that  for  every  life  saved 
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from  typhoid,  two  or  three  li\cs  are  saved  from 
other  causes.  It  is  estimated  that  the  hook- 
worm disease  could  be  wiped  out  in  the  South 
forever  through  the  expenditure  of  between  one 
and  two  milhon  dollars.  It  has  been  wiped  out 
of  Porto  Rico  at  a  cost  of  about  fifty  cents  for 
each  person  cured.  In  ten  years,  England  has 
more  than  regained  the  sum  spent  in  fifteen 
years  on  sanitary  improvements,  although  that 
expenditure  has  amounted  to  forty-two  million 
dollars  annually.  General  Leonard  Wood 
has  said  that  the  discovery  of  the  mosquito  as 
the  carrier  of  the  yellow-fever  germ  is  saving 
more  lives  annually  than  were  lost  in  the 
Spanish- American  War,  and  that  it  is  protecting 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  world  from 
annual  losses  exceeding  the  whole  cost  of  that 
war.  An  actuary  of  a  certain  life-insurance 
comj)any  has  estimated  that,  if  all  the  insurance 
companies  banded  together  and  spent  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  on  health 
propaganda,  they  would  save  annually  eight 
times  that  amount. 

In  Havana,  the  systematic  application  of 
hygiene  and  sanitation  has  turned  a  death- 
trap into  a  healthful  city.  One  hundred  years 
ago,  the  Havana  death-rate,  in  years  without 
yellow  fever,  averaged  54  per  1,000  of  popula- 
tion; in  yellow-fever  years,  it  was  frequently 
double  that  figure;  and,  during  the  years  of 
Weyler's  concentration  methods,  it  rose  to 
about  91.  It  now  ranges  between  20  and  24. 
The  Panama  records  tell  the  same  story. 
The  death-rate  under  the  French,  in  1887,  ran 
to  more  than  100  per  1,000  of  population. 
Under  the  Americans,  in  1907,  it  was  less  than 
34  per  1,000. 

This  is  merely  by  way  of  indicating  possibili- 
ties. Professor  Fisher  shows  clearly  enough 
that  there  is  still  a  great  deal  to  be  done,  and 
he  gives  other  figures  to  show  the  reckless 
waste  that  is  going  on.  He  estimates  that 
there  are  in  the  United  States  constantly  a 
minimum  of  three  million  sick  persons,  and 
that  each  individual  inhabitant  of  the  United 
States  loses  through  such  sickness  something 
like  thirteen  days  every  year  of  his  life.  But 
this  is  only  serious  sickness  —  the  kind  that 
sends  a  man  to  his  bed  and  keeps  him  there, 
incapacitated  for  work,  for  weeks  or  months. 
It  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  slight 
indispositions  —  the  colds,  the  headaches,  the 
indigestions,  etc.,  that  merely  keep  a  man  away 
from  his  desk  for  a  few  days  and  cost  him  a 
couple  of  prescriptions;  nor  yet  the  unneces- 


sary fatigue  that  impairs  the  working  capacity, 
and  makes  us  exceptionally  liable  to  mistakes. 
But  all  this  constitutes,  in  the  mass,  an  eco- 
nomic waste  that  may  easily  assume  greater 
proportions  than  the  waste  through  serious 
illness,  because  these  things  affect  more  people 
more  of  the  time.  The  cost  of  them,  added  to 
Professor  Fisher's  figures,  would  probably 
bring  the  estimate  up  to  the  calculation  made 
by  Dr.  Charles  A.  L.  Reed  of  Cincinnati. 
He  asserts  that  every  seven  years  we  waste 
enough  to  pay  for  the  Panama  canal,  to  dupli- 
cate the  Army  and  Navy,  to  deepen  the  inland 
waterways,  to  double  our  shipping  and  com- 
merce, to  pay  our  national  debt,  to  abolish 
taxes,  and  to  put  a  billion-dollar  surplus  in  the 
national  treasury. 

And  now  what  can  be  done  to  abolish  this 
waste  of  human  health  and  strength  ?  A  part 
of  the  work  is  for  society  to  do,  and  a  part  for 
the  individual;  and  that  the  work  of  both 
society  and  the  individual  must  concern  itself 
with  heredity  as  well  as  with  hygiene  and 
sanitation. 

Although  it  is  true.  Professor  Fisher  says, 
that  we  cannot  begin  life  by  choosing  our 
grandparents,  both  individuals  and  com- 
munities can  start  now  to  create  a  healthy 
public  sentiment  against  the  marriage  of 
persons  flagrantly  unfit  for  parentage.  He 
asserts  that,  just  as  public  opinion,  in  the 
interests  of  the  race,  has  made  unthinkable  the 
marriage  of  near  relatives,  it  can  and  must  create 
a  sentiment  against  the  marriage  of  persons 
likely  to  hand  on  a  blight  to  their  children. 
And  where  the  perpetuation  of  the  unfit  cannot 
be  checked  by  public  opinion.  Professor  Fisher 
thinks  that  it  should  be  stopped  by  law. 
Already  a  number  of  states  —  notably  Indiana, 
Connecticut,  and  Michigan  —  have  enacted 
legislation  of  this  character,  and  Professor 
Fisher  believes  that  the  time  will  come  when  the 
race  will  submit  as  gracefully  to  restrictions 
upon  its  right  to  propagate  the  unfit  as  it  has 
already  submitted  to  restrictions  upon  its  right 
to  rob  and  kill.  It  is  estimated  that,  in 
seventy-five  years,  the  twelve  hundred  or 
more  descendants  of  the  founder  of  the  celebra- 
brated  Jukes  family  cost  the  state  no  less  than 
one  million  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
From  degenerate  stock  of  this  kind,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  society  protect  itself  if  its 
hygienic  and  sanitary  measures  are  to  prove 
effective.  All  the  hygiene  and  sanitation  in  the 
world  will  not  avail  if  society  is  required  to 
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cope  with  a  constant  inllux  from  degenerate 
stock. 

In  the  social  work  of  ap{)lying  the  laws  of 
hygiene  and  sanitation,  municipal,  state,  and 
national  governments  must  all  take  a  hand. 
Each  has  a  different  function  to  perform. 
To  the  municipality  falls  the  task  of  providing 
for  its  citizens  clean  air,  clean  water,  clean 
food,  clean  streets,  clean  houses,  and  protection 
from  infectious  disease.  This  implies  abolition 
of  the  smoke  nuisance,  the  closing  of  sewers, 
prompt  removal  of  garbage,  adequate  cleaning 
of  streets,  enforcement  of  ordinances  against 
spitting,  maintenance  of  an  absolutely  pure 
water-sui)ply,  inspection  of  meat,  milk,  and 
other  foods,  enactment  and  enforcement  of 
strict  building  laws,  publication  and  isolation  of 
infectious  disease,  suj)j)ort  of  bacteriological 
laboratories,  distribution  and  administration 
of  anti-toxin  and  vaccine,  free  medical  service, 
and,  above  all,  regular  inspection  and  free 
treatment  for  the  children  in  the  public 
schools. 

To  the  state  falls  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the 
vital  resources  of  the  nation  are  not  sapped 
at  the  root  through  child  labor  and  the  indus- 
trial emj)loyment  of  prospective  and  nursing 
mothers,  or  wasted  by  the  subjection  of  its 
adult  citizens  to  unphysiological  hours  of 
labor  or  conditions  in  mine,  shop,  or  factory. 

The  function  of  the  national  governments  is 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  disease,  through 
strict  quarantine  at  all  ports  of  entry,  and 
the  transfer  of  disease  from  one  state  to  another, 
through  strict  supervision  of  all  inter-state 
carriers;  to  disseminate  information  on  every 
point  pertaining  to  the  vitality  of  the  people; 
and  to  collect  and  tabulate  vital  statistics  — 
a  most  important  branch  of  the  work  of  con- 
servation which  is  at  present  sadly  neglected. 

With  the  forces  of  government  must  cooper- 
ate certain  other  agencies  designated  by  Pro- 
fessor Fisher  as  "semi-public."  The  great 
institutions  of  research,  where  the  epoch- 
making  discoveries  are  made  and  perfected, 
must  become  more  numerous  and  more 
accessible  to  poor  students.  The  medical 
profession  must  abandon  its  old  narrow  code 
of  ethics  as  well  as  its  old  timorous  conser'>a- 
tism,  and  open  its  mind  to  the  vast  utility  of  the 
new  therapeutic  measures  —  originating  chiefly 
outside  the  profession,  and  now,  largely  through 
the  fault  of  the  profession,  left  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  hands  of  quacks.  The  use  of  drugs  must 
be  supplanted  more  and  more  by  the  use  of 


"  physiological "  therapeutic  agencies  —  air, 
water,  light,  massage,  exercise,  medical  gym- 
nastics, and  electricity  —  and  by  the  use  of 
mental  suggestion.  Physicians  must  become 
models  for  their  patients  —  that  is  to  say,  they 
must  practise  rigorously  what  they  preach. 
Hosj^itals,  instead  of  being  mere  institutions  for 
the  treatment  of  disease,  must  become  centres 
for  the  radiation  of  health.  Schools  must  turn 
out  graduates  of  healthy  body  as  well  as  of  sane 
mind.  Churches  must  contribute  to  this  move- 
ment the  tremendous  impetus  of  spiritual  heal- 
ing. Industries  must  become  agencies  for  the 
upbuilding  instead  of  the  breaking  down  of  their 
employees. 

As  for  the  individual,  his  duty  is  to  keep  him- 
self well  —  that  is  to  say,  in  condition  for  per- 
forming his  part  of  the  work  of  the  world.  He 
must  come  to  look  upon  his  physical  organism 
as  a  tool,  and  to  realize  that  upon  the  state  of 
this  tool  depends  the  quantity  and  the  quality 
of  the  work  that  he  can  do  with  hand  or  brain. 
As  a  social  asset  —  and  it  is  in  this  aspect  that 
we  are  now  considering  him  —  a  man  is  valu- 
able precisely  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
and  the  quality  of  the  work  that  he  can  do. 
Therefore,  as  a  part  of  the  social  organism,  it  is 
a  man's  duty  to  keep  himself  in  the  highest 
possible  state  of  working  efficiency. 

How  to  do  this,  Professor  Fisher  indicates 
in  two  words:  "  avoid  poisons"  —  poisoned  air, 
poisoned  water,  poisoned  food,  poisonous 
thoughts,  poisonous  emotions,  and  just  plain 
poisons  like  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  drugs. 
Breathe  deeply  of  pure  air,  eat  abstemiously 
of  foods  demanded  by  appetite.  Exercise  for 
the  delight  of  physical  expression,  not  to  win 
a  game  or  because  you  think  you  ought  to  — 
and  exercise  the  intellect  and  the  emotions  as 
well  as  the  muscles.  Wear  as  few  clothes  as 
possible,  and  these  of  porous  materials,  so  dis- 
posed as  not  to  weigh  heavily  upon,  constrict,  or 
destroy  the  balance  of  the  body.  Bathe  fre- 
quently enough  to  keep  the  skin  in  condition 
for  performing  its  eliminative  functions.  Keep 
cheerful.     Don't  worry. 

This  is  the  contribution  that  the  individual 
must  make  to  the  great  undertaking  of  con- 
serving our  national  resources.  But  the  good  of 
the  whole  is  the  good  of  the  part  —  and  what 
Professor  Fisher  makes  very  clear  is  that  the 
man  who  does  these  things  will  not  only  be 
making  his  country  greater  and  richer  but  will 
also  be  laying  up  a  great  treasure  for  himself 
and  his  descendants  forever. 
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IN  THE  Northern  fur  trade  of  to-day,  the 
same  dauntless  audacity  and  romantic 
adventure  prevail  that  made  the  rivalry 
among  the  big  companies  in  the  past  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  pages  in  American  history: 
the  intrigues  between  The  Hudson  Bay 
Company  and  the  Nor'  Westers;  the  clashes 
between  Ashley's  men  from  the  Missouri  and 
McLoughlin's  brigades  from  the  Columbia. 
The  same  game  is  being  played  in  the  North 
to-day  with  more  refmed  and  cunning  methods. 
Uj)  to  fifteen  years  ago,  the  fur  trade  of  the 
Canadian  Northwest  was  practically  in  the 
hands   of   The   Company  —  up    North,    they 


emphasize  the  "The"  which  means  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  the  King  and  the  Commons; 
"H.  B.  C,  here  before  Christ."  There  were, 
besides,  merely  a  half-dozen  free  traders  who 
led  a  precarious  existence,  scoring  big  gains  one 
year  when  muskrat  or  marten  were  plentiful, 
and  the  next  season,  perhaps,  finding  their 
profits  wiped  out  by  having  advanced  credit 
to  the  Indians,  who  failed  of  the  hunt  or  carried 
their  furs  to  The  Company.  Outside  Winni- 
peg and  St.  Paul,  there  was  scarcely  an  inde- 
pendent buyer  in  the  field.  A  Chicago  or  St. 
Louis  house  might  send  a  buyer  up  to  Edmon- 
ton or  Athabasca  for  a  season;   but,  somehow 
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or  other,  the  buyer  would  fail  to  make  good,  or 
find  himself  "scooped."  Small  free  traders 
who  never  went  in  debt  for  the  advance  to  the 
Indians  succeeded  in  keeping  alive,  but  the 
number  could  be  counted  on  one  hand.  Then 
came  a  rival  on  the  field  as  powerful  as  The 
Hudson  Bay  itself.  As  no  ofllcial  directors  of 
either  comj)any  could  possibly  have  been  aware 
of  the  i)art  i)layed  by  their  underlings,  the  story 
may  surely  be  told  without  odcnse  to  either  side. 
The  fur  trade  had  been  open  to  all  comers 
from  the  time  The  Hudson  Bay  relinquished 
its  charter,  nearly  forty  years  ago;  but  The 
Company  had  taken  good  care  that  there 
should  not  be  many  newcomers,  particularly 
in  the  remote  regions  where  settlement  could 
never  come  and  where  furs  are  best.  About 
eight  years  ago,  when  summer  had  passed,  up 
at  Moose  Factory  on  James  Bay,  and  The 
Company  ships  had  come  and  gone,  and  the 
little  fur  post  was  settling  down  to  the  drowsy 
routine  of  seven  months  of  hibernating  —  at 
this  very  tail  of  the  season,  a  ship  was  reported 
heading  for  harbor.  The  only  ships  that  come 
to  the  south  end  of  Hudson  Bay  are  The  Com- 
pany ships,  a  very  occasional  whaler,  and,  once 
in  ten  years,  perhaps,  a  government  survey 
boat.  The  newcomer  was  none  of  these. 
The  ship  heading  south  at  this  late  season  be- 
longed to  the  great  Paris  house  of  Revillon 
Freres,  come  to  prospect  chances  for  buying 
furs.  How  such  news  travels  at  these  back 
of  beyond  j>laces,  where  there  is  neither  tele- 
graph nor  printed  word,  I  can  explain  only  in 
the  fur  trader's  own  language,  "moccasin 
telegram";  and  moccasin  telegram  brought 
indisputable  word  that  the  ship  of  a  big  rival 
company  had  invaded  the  Bay.  Up  on  the 
Bay,  you  must  remember.  The  Company 
men  have  been  in  charge  for  forty  years,  from 
the  days  of  the  monopoly,  when  a  rival  was  a 
law-breaker  to  be  fought  and  expelled.  There 
was  no  way  to  obtain  instructions  from  the 
directors  of  The  Company  what  course  to  take; 
and  the  Moose  Factory  man  was  not  going  to 
run  any  risk  of  letting  rivals  gain  a  foothold. 
Whether  he  cut  harbor  buoys  and  put  out  bea- 
con lamps,  as  they  used  to  of  old,  I  was  unable 
to  learn.  Probably  he  did  not.  What  with 
equinoctial  gales,  sand-bars,  and  ice-jam  at 
the  south  end  of  James  Bay,  The  Company 
man  no  doubt  thought  he  could  afford  to  let 
events  take  their  natural  course,  and  call  it 
Providence.  Every  three  years,  on  an  average. 
The  Company  loses  a  ship  in  this  part  of  the 


Bay.  Four  years  ago,  a  ship  with  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars'  worth  of  furs  went  down. 
The  very  next  year,  another  ship  was  caught 
in  the  ice-jam,  but  the  cargo  was  saved;  and, 
in  1908,  a  cargo  worth  almost  half  a  million 
went  to  bottom.  Anyway,  right  opposite  the 
harbor,  the  Revillons'  ship  crumpled  up  like 
a  smashed  egg-shell,  and  the  crew  of  a  score  or 
more  scrambled  ashore,  destitute  of  everything 
but  the  garments  on  their  backs  and  the  money 
on  their  persons.  Here  was  as  pretty  a 
dilemma  as  ever  occurred  in  the  days  of  the  old 
fur  fights  —  passengers  and  crew  wrecked 
three  thousand  miles  from  home  at  the  door  of 
an  implacable  rival.  Winter  was  closing  in 
and  they  had  neither  food,  fire,  nor  covering, 
and  they  were  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from 
help  overland,  and  never  an  Indian  to  guide 
them  out. 

As  for  The  Hudson  Bay  man,  he  did  not 
exactly  slam  the  door  in  their  faces.  That 
is  n't  the  way  of  The  Company.  He  simply 
had  not  any  provisions  for  sale.  The  castaways 
offered  double  price,  treble  price,  a  hundred 
fold,  any  price  for  food  and  a  man  to  guide 
them  out.  The  Company  could  not  spare  any 
provisions;  and,  as  for  a  guide,  the  best  of  the 
guides  had  already  scattered  to  the  winter  hunt; 
and  there  was  something,  too,  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  The  Company.  Not  a  season  passes 
at  any  of  these  remote  posts  but  provisions 
run  short,  or  close  to  the  margin  of  short, 
before  spring.  I  read  journals  of  The  Com- 
pany at  Cumberland  House  for  the  twenty  years 
from  1850  to  1870;  and,  in  all  those  years,  not 
a  season  passed  but  by  spring  the  traders  were 
down  to  rations  of  one  meal  a  day.  The 
Moose  Factory  man  refused  point  blank  to  sell 
a  single  pound  of  food  to  the  Revillons;  and, 
when  words  grew  hot,  coolly  told  them  they 
had  brought  the  misfortune  on  themselves  by 
invading  the  Bay.  Money  did  not  avail  with 
the  few  Indians  still  about;  for  money  was  not 
used  in  trade.  The  infuriated  rivals  went 
across  to  the  English  church  mission,  then  in 
charge  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Prince  Albert 
—  Newnham.  The  clergyman  threw  wide 
open  the  doors  of  his  small  mission  and  wel- 
comed the  unfortunates  in  to  such  fare  as  he 
had  —  not  a  light  thing  to  do  when  you  con- 
sider that  missionaries  begin  on  a  salary  of 
three  hundred  dollars  and  seldom  receive  more 
than  six  hundred  dollars.  Instantly  came 
word  from  The  Company  man  that  if  the  mis- 
sionary   helped  the  rivals  he  need  expect  no 
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help  from  The  Company;  that  he  would  not  be 
sold  one  pound  of  provisions.  Newnham 
exploded  furiously.  He  would  take  the  Revil- 
lons  in;  he  would  keep  and  feed  them  as  long 
as  he  chose;  he  would  send  them  overland  by 
snowshoe  or  canoe;  and  The  Company  might 
be  blowed;  only  a  reverend  gentleman  puts  it  in 
canonical  language.  And  Newnham  kept  his 
word.  His  Indian  hunters  scoured  the  woods 
for  extra  meat,  and  the  invaders  stayed  with 
him  until  he  could  send  them  out  by  canoe. 
When  Alissionary  Newnham  became  Bishop  at 
Prince  Albert,  a  splendid  set  of  solid  silver 
came  to  him  from  Paris. 

All  that  happened  eight  years  ago,  but  that 
was  not  the  end.  If  The  Company  was  so 
jealous  of  intrusion,  it  must  be  jealous  from  the 
best  of  reasons  —  big  profits;  and  so,  wherever 
The  Company  had  a  post,  the  rivals  came  and 
planted  themselves,  establishing  in  one  region 
alone  as  many  as  fifty-nine  posts;  in  others 
buying  out  the  free  traders,  or  making  arrange- 
ments with  them  to  take  over  their  hunt. 
To-day,  the  rival  traders  are  friends  in  the 
wilderness  on  all  subjects  save  one  —  pelts. 

The  commg  of  a  second  big,  powerful  com- 
pany has  revolutionized  the  fur  trade  of  the 
North.  Barter  is  forever  past.  Furs  are 
bought  outright  for  cash  at  all  but  a  few  of  the 
posts.  Prices  for  furs  have  doubled,  prices 
for  provisions  halved.  The  debt-system  with 
the  Indians  is  being  eliminated  as  fast  as  the 
traders  can  effect  the  change.  Buyers  from 
the  big  cities  of  the  United  States  are  on  the 
field.  You  ask  the  Indian  how  he  likes  it,  and 
he  shakes  his  head.  He  makes  more  money  — 
he  will  tell  you  —  double  wages  for  the  voya- 
geur,  double  prices  for  the  hunter;  but  there 
he  loses  his  chain  of  reason  in  a  maze  of  taci- 
turnity. 

Drink  as  well  as  debt  is  being  lessened  under 
the  new  regime  of  Commissioner  Chipman 
and  the  Revillons.  Time  was,  not  so  many 
years  ago,  when  the  chief  factor  of  the  outlying 
posts  would  call  his  men  at  ten  o'clock:  "Come, 
boys,  have  your  grog!"  At  twelve,  again  came 
the  call,  "Drinks;"  and,  at  three,  it  was  "Get 
your  glasses!"  At  six,  a  double  portion  was 
served  all  round.  But,  if  any  man  dared  to 
drink  between  times,  he  was  called  to  the  back 
office  and  rated  till  his  hair  stood  stiff.  The 
irate  old  rulers  would  wind  uj)  with  the  words: 
"If  we  want  any  drinking  between  hours,  we 
can  do  it  ourselves!"  The  influence  of  this 
regime  on   the  native  can  be  guessed.     But 


now,  new  men  have  been  sent  out  to  clean  up 
debt  and  drink  at  the  remotest  posts.  It  is 
a  house-cleaning  that  cannot  be  effected  in  a 
day.  Mounted  police  are  called  to  arrest  men 
found  drunk  on  the  reserves.  Indians  are  told 
at  treaty  time  to  lay  up  a  store  of  ammunition 
for  the  year;  for  The  Company  will  not  make 
advances  on  the  hunt. 

At  places  where  the  nearest  base  of  supplies 
may  be  from  three  hundred  to  a  thousand  miles 
away,  a  shortage  of  flour  in  spring  is  a  men- 
acing danger. 

"Did  you  ever  run  short  of  supplies?"  I 
asked  Mr.  Rosser,  of  Cumberland  House, 
whose  district  extends  northward  five  hundred 
miles  beyond  Lac  du  Brochet. 

"Almost,  once.  It  was  at  Pelly.  We  were 
down  to  nearly  nothing.  I  did  not  think  it 
safe  to  wait  any  longer  for  the  weather  to  clear. 
I  struck  out  with  dogs  and  snowshoes  for  the 
nearest  post,  a  hundred  miles  away.  Yes, 
I  was  alone,  of  course.  Well,  I  got  a  whole 
sleigh-load  of  flour  sacks.  It  took  twelve  days 
to  come  back —  it  was  54  below  zero,  and  the 
snow  was  so  deep  that  half  the  way  I  had  to 
shovel  the  trail  open  with  my  snowshoes  for 
the  dogs.  If  I  had  charged  S50  a  sack  for  the 
flour,  that  would  not  have  represented  what  it 
cost  me.  I  brought  only  enough  to  prevent 
starvation  at  the  post.  On  the  way  home  I 
met  an  Indian  with  a  silver-fox  skin.  He  was 
starving.  He  pleaded  to  trade  it  for  a  few 
pounds  of  flour,  I  gave  him  all  I  could  spare 
—  half  a  sack  for  that  silver  fox;  and  I  venture 
to  say  it  is  the  cheapest  silver-fox  skin  and  the 
dearest  sack  of  flour  The  Company  ever  sold." 

Railroads  now  carry  the  furs  to  the  outside 
world  in  place  of  the  ninety-foot  canoes  that 
used  to  ply  back  and  forward  across  the  conti- 
nent. But  this  has  not  lessened  the  old-time 
adventure  of  bringing  out  the  furs,  for  north  of 
the  railroads  stretch  two  thousand  miles  of 
muskeg  country,  where  roads  can  never  be 
built.  Here,  dog-train,  scow,  York  boat,  and 
canoe  traverse  the  lonely  wastes  as  of  old,  with 
never  a  landmark  or  mile-post  but  the  Indian's 
lone  "lob-stick"  —  a  tree  stripped  of  all  foliage 
save  a  tuft  at  the  top  —  to  mark  some  event  or 
some  crossing  of  the  ways. 

Between  the  wheat  plains  and  Hudson  Bay, 
lies  an  area,  four  hundred  by  seventy  miles,  of 
pure  muskeg,  quaking  silt  on  a  bed  of  water, 
covered  by  goose-grass  and  muskrat  reed 
sixteen  feet  high,  with  lanes  of  water  cris- 
crossing  in  endless  maze.     This  is  the  great 
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country  for  mink  and  muskrat.  Though  the 
muskrat  fur  sells  at  from  ten  to  forty  cents  a 
skin,  the  Indians,  when  they  take  as  many  as 
half  a  million,  make  a  rich  harvest  in  this 
region.  You  can  stand  on  the  gunwale  of  your 
big  Klondike  canoe  without  rocking  it,  and 
look  over  the  top  of  the  reeds  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach;  there  is  nothing  but  reeds  and 
waterways,  waterways  and  reeds.  The  Indian 
hunters  here  use  only  light,  unlined  birch 
canoes,  with  seven  pieces  of  the  dark  red  bark 
to  each  side,  and  the  seams  tarred  black  in  cir- 
cular rings.  The  fur  traders  use  the  ordinary, 
slate-gray,  Hudson  Bay  canoe.  You  can  travel 
for  two  weeks  at  a  stretch,  and  never  find 
a  piece  of  dry  land  the  size  of  your  boot-sole 
for  camping.  We  had  not  seen  a  sign  of 
human  life  for  a  hundred  miles.  Yet,  at  earliest 
dawn,  we  could  hear  the  Indian  hunters  bang 
—  bang  —  banging  at  duck  and  rat  in  these 
endless  swamps.  West  of  the  muskeg 
countr)'  and  north  toward  Churchill  and 
Athabasca,  you  are  in  a  rocky  region  of  swift 
waters  and  big  game.  Birch  canoes  are  too 
frail  for  this  country.  Basswood  and  cedar 
canoes  may  serve,  but  the  favorite  mode  of 
traveling  is  by  scow  and  York  boat.  Scows 
are  built  to  float  down  stream,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  voyage  are  broken  up  for  lumber.  Big 
trees  lashed  to  each  side,  branch-end  down, 
keep  them  in  mid-current.  Provisions  and 
pelts  are  piled  in  the  middle  under  an  oil- 
skin covering,  and  in  the  stern  is  a  perma- 
nent tent  with  cook-stove  and  slccping-rugs. 
Long  poles  and  a  big  sweep  at  the  stern  are  used 
in  going  down  rapids;  but  it  is  not  always  as 
easy  and  safe  as  it  sounds.  A  famous  river- 
man,  who  has  probably  taken  more  cargoes 
down  the  Saskatchewan  than  any  man  living 
to-day,  told  me  of  an  occurrence  on  Grand 
Rapids.  The  crew  ahead  of  his,  under  old 
Lestang,  failed  of  nerve  to  lift  just  at  the  right 
moment  when  the  guide  shouted  for  them  to 
catch  the  swirl  that  would  have  shot  them  past 
a  dangerous  rock.  They  struck  and  stuck 
fast  amid  the  roar  of  angry  waters.  The 
riverman's  crew,  coming  behind  at  race-horse 
leaps  and  gallops  and  plunges,  grazed  so  close 
to  the  wrecked  craft  that  they  carried  away  the 
poles  in  the  hands  of  Lestang's  men.  In 
forty  years  of  river  work  this  was  the  only  time 
that  Lestang  failed,  and  the  mishap  broke  his 
nerve.  He  would  never  again  run  the  rapids. 
York  boats  carry  bigger  cargoes,  require 
bigger  crews,  and  make  faster  time.     Sail  is 


hoisted.  The  men  j)ole  on  each  side;  and, 
where  they  are  going  up  stream,  track  as  well 
as  pole.  With  tump-line  round  shoulders 
and  tow-rope  fastened  back  from  the  bow  to 
prevent  sidling,  half  the  crew  run  along  shore 
pulling,  half  remain  on  board  poling.  Where 
the  banks  are  steep  as  a  wall,  the  men  must 
wade  out  to  their  necks  in  water  cold  as  ice 
over  a  river  bottom  like  quicksand.  On  lakes 
like  Great  Bear  and  Lesser  Slave  and  Cumber- 
land, tracking  along  shore  or  from  island  to 
island  is  dangerous  as  well  as  hard.  Let  a 
landward  wind  blow,  such  as  blew  against  us 
on  both  Cumberland  and  Cedar  Lakes,  and  the 
united  strength  of  trackers  and  polers  will 
hardly  keep  the  craft  off  the  rocks.  Indians 
simply  refuse  to  track  lakes  in  a  gale.  But 
where  waiting  posts  are  hard  pushed  for  pro- 
visions, white  men  cannot  always  refuse  to 
track;  and  boat  work  to-day  calls  forth  the 
same  heroism  that  it  did  a  hundred  years  ago. 

In  the  fur  country  of  the  Canadian  Rockies, 
transportation  is  by  pack-horse  in  summer 
and  by  dog-train  in  winter.  While  it  is  the  big 
company  that  the  world  hears  about,  and  the 
middleman  or  trader  who  brings  the  furs  out  — 
it  is  the  hunter  or  trapper,  who  fares  afield 
alone,  on  whom  the  whole  fur  trade  depends. 
These  knights  of  the  wilderness  go  out  lightly 
equipped.  The  canoeman  will  take  little  else 
than  a  small  duck  lean-to,  some  moose  pemmi- 
can,  some  matches,  firearms,  and  perhaps 
some  babiche  —  reindeer  thong,  slim  as  darn- 
ing wool  but  strong  enough  to  bear  a  weight 
of  222  pounds. 

In  winter,  many  a  trapper  sets  out  for  a  two- 
thousand-mile  tramp  with  nothing  but  a  single 
blanket  wrapped  up  in  a  lean-to,  firearms,  and 
a  gunny  sack  of  flour  and  bacon  strapped  on  his 
dog's  back.  With  such  equipment,  my  head- 
guide  on  the  Saskatchewan  River  traversed 
the  Peace  River  country  for  nine  months 
at  a  time  every  year.  On  one  of  his  long  trips, 
he  reached  a  deserted  shack.  He  had  wTapped 
himself  up  in  his  blanket  for  the  night,  when  he 
was  awakened  by  a  sharp  pain  in  both  eyes. 
For  three  days  he  lay  in  the  shack,  snow-blind, 
keeping  his  eyelids  covered  with  fat  pork. 
The  fourth  day,  he  was  able  to  see  and  went  on 
his  way.  The  same  riverman,  who  used  to 
convey  the  cargoes  down  Grand  Rapids,  in 
winter  took  dog-trains  across  the  prairie  from 
Red  River  to  the  Rockies.  Clad  only  in  blue 
flannel  shirt  and  heavy  trousers,  with  fur  mitts 
and  lined   moccasins  and  a  Highland  plaid 
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belted  round  the  waist,  he  used  to  run  the  entire 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  miles,  averaging 
from  sixty  to  ninety  miles  a  day. 

One  time,  in  a  storm,  his  dogs  bolted  off 
at  a  tangent  after  a  pack  of  wolves.  On 
account  of  the  thickly  falling  snow,  he  could 
not  see  which  way  they  had  gone,  and  the  wind 
prevented  him  from  hearing  the  howls.  He 
could  not  go  on.  Unfastening  the  plaid,  he 
stretched  it  as  a  wind-break  between  two 
sticks.  Then  he  kindled  a  big  fire  to  keep  the 
wolves  off,  for  the  dogs  had  carried  his  gun 
away  on  the  sleigh.  Turning  face  first,  then 
back,  he  dried  his  clothes  of  the  sleet;  and, 
when  the  wind  settled,  the  howls  of  the  dogs 
guided  him  down  the  river-bank,  where  the 
tracings  had  caught  in  a  snarl  of  fallen  timber; 
but  "It  was  nothing!  It  was  nothing!"  he 
assured  me,  when  I  asked  him  what  would  have 
happened  if  he  had  not  heard  the  howl. 

What  the  canoe  is  in  summer,  the  dog-train 
is  in  winter.  A  good  team  of  dogs  is  more 
costly  than  the  average  canoe,  and  almost  as 
costly  as  a  team  of  horses.  Such  dogs  are  well 
treated  by  their  masters,  kept  in  big  corrals 
or  on  islands,  with  fish  diet,  in  summer,  and  in 
winter,  when  in  harness,  are  fed  as  regularly 
as  their  drivers.  But  the  half-starved,  mongrel 
Indian  dogs  are  allowed  to  roam  the  woods  in 
packs,  as  savage  as  wolves. 

"  My  dogs  always  used  to  come  through  the 
summer  half-starved  and  ravenous  as  wolves, 
especially  in  seasons  when  fishing  had  been 
poor,"  said  Harrison  Young,  a  retired  Company 
man,who  had  warned  us  to  look  out  for  hungry 
huskies  in  the  fur  country.  "I  mind,  in 
'seventy-one  or  thereabouts,  when  surveyors 
were  hunting  a  right-of-way  for  a  railroad, 
McConnell's  party  arrived  at  my  post  dead 
tired.  My  huskies  were  pretty  savage,  and 
I  advised  the  surveyors  to  put  their  stuff  in 
the  fort  shed  and  sleep  in  The  Company  house. 
After  supper,  they  were  all  too  tired  to  bother 
about  changing,  and  tumbled  to  sleep  in  their 
own  tent.  In  the  morning,  everything  but  their 
survey  instruments  and  flannels  had  been 
cleaned  out.  That  day  they  came  to  me  and  said : 

"  '  Say,  if  you  don't  mind,  we  '11  sleep  in-  that 
shed  of  yours  to-night!'  'You  are  welcome,' 
I  answered,  'but  what  in  the  mischief  do  you 
want  to  sleep  in  that  shed  for  now  that  you  have 
lost  everything?'  'Well,'  they  said,  'if 
those  dogs  could  clean  out  our  camp  last  night 
without  even  wakening  us,  to-night  they  would 
probably  eat  us  without  wakening  us.'  " 


While  the  mongrels  of  the  Indians'  pack- 
trains  rove  the  wilds  in  wolfish  packs,  the 
well-trained  huskies  of  the  white  hunter 
become  boon  companions  of  their  master, 
and  combine  the  cunning  of  the  wolf  with 
the  intelligence  of  the  domestic  dog.  Dog- 
races  are  as  great  a  feature  at  the  fur  posts 
as  horse-races  in  other  lands;  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  imagine  a  more  picturesque  scene 
than  half  a  hundred  silver  huskies,  decked 
with  bells  and  colored  ribbon,  hitched  tandem 
in  fives  and  in  fours  to  red-painted  sleighs, 
and  doing  time  ov'er  the  glassed  ice  of  a 
river-bed.  The  head  dog  acts  as  pilot  to 
break  the  way,  and  on  him  the  success  of 
the  race  depends. 

The  most  famous  husky  of  the  Athabasca 
to-day  is  the  Revillons'  Eskimo  —  Silver, 
born  up  on  MacKenzie  River  one  winter,  half- 
dog,  half-wolf.  The  puppy  was  so  beautifully 
silvered  that  the  manager  at  Athabasca  Lake 
at  once  bought  him  and  brought  him  down  to 
Edmonton.  Silver  no  sooner  reached  his 
prime  than  he  refused  to  harness  up  in  traces 
and  killed  every  other  dog  that  contested 
mastership  with  him;  but  out  of  harness  he 
would  act  as  pilot;  with  the  tump-line  in  his 
teeth  he  would  track  a  canoe  up  stream; 
he  would  hunt  anything  of  any  size;  and  he 
would  carry  his  master's  pack  as  an  individual 
favor.  But  to  act  as  beast  of  burden  —  the 
wolf  in  him  would  not  permit!  The  fame  of 
Silver's  intelligence  became  so  great  that  one 
of  the  Revillons  brought  him  out  to  civilization. 
The  translation  of  the  savage  was  not  a  success. 
He  was  sent  back  to  Athabasca,  where  he  still 
rules  the  dog  population  and  takes  an  occasional 
pull  on  the  tump-line. 

Before  the  rush  to  the  Klondike,  it  was  the 
way  for  hunters  to  take  their  pack-train  out 
laden  with  provisions,  and  cache  such  quantities 
as  would  be  needed  on  the  return  trip  all  along 
the  trail.  By  caching,  I  do  not  mean  hiding. 
The  provisions,  sewed  up  in  gunny-sacks,  would 
be  slung  up  on  a  platform  in  the  tree  tops,  or 
suspended  from  some  limb  which  animals 
could  not  reach.  You  would  see  dozens  of  such 
caches  when  you  traveled  through  the  fur 
country.  A  single  hunter  would  leave  as  much 
as  five  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  provisions  in 
this  unguarded  fashion.  Though  the  Indians 
passed  and  repassed  this  trail,  and  were  often 
hungry,  not  a  dollars'  worth  would  be  stolen. 
After  the  Klondike  rush,  there  was  a  change. 
The  Indians  learned   that  the   white   man's 
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PACKING   FROM  THE  CHURCHILL  RIVER  TO  THE  SASKATCHEWAN 


laws  and  the  white  man's  practices  are  two  dif- 

'ferent    things,  and  caches  are  now  concealed. 

Long  ago,  three  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 

goods  would  stock  a  big  canoe  for  a  year's 


trade;  and,  if  the  trader  did  not  lose  his  scalp, 
he  might  come  out  with  big  enough  profits  to 
retire  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Such  profits  are 
no  longer  made.     Gains  are  still  enormous  — 
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bi:t\vki:\  thk  wheat  plains  and  Hudson  bay 

TluTf  is  no  dry  land  for  four  hundred  miles,  and  the  strip  is  about  seventy  miles  wide 

loo  |)cr  cent,  on  the  j)clts,  50  ])cr  cent,  on  tlie      to  stock  out  a  small  trader,"  said  a  free  trader 

1,'oods  sold;    but  risks  arc  enormous,  too.  to  me.     "He  will  turn  that  caj^ital  over  two  or 

"It  takes  from  three  to  four  thousand  dollars      three  times  in  a  year.     Ten  dollars  cash  will 


TRADF.RS'  scows  I.OADKI)  TO  FLOAT  DOWN  THK  SASKATCHKWAN 
West  of  the  muskeg  eouiUry  the  traveling  is  done  mostly  in  scows  and  York  boats 
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rilK  MUSKEG  COUNTRY,  WHKRK  MILLIONS  OF  MUSKRATS  ARK  KILLED  EVERY  YEAR 
Railroads  arc  forever  liarrcfl  from  this  country,  for  there  is  no  foundation  for  a  road-bed 


buy  a  good  black  otter.  In  trade,  that  would 
cost  $15;  but,  on  the  trade,  there  would  be 
the  profit  of  50  per  cent.  That  skin  on  the 
London  markets  sells  for  S30.  The  same 
scale  holds  good  with  lynx  and  marten  and 
mink  and  the  staj)le  furs.     But  look  at  the 


•SllAKK" 
A  husky  iumous  all  over  llw  Norlli  Couulry 


risks:  Taking  your  j)rovisions  down  in  a 
scow,  you  may  lose  everything  in  a  wreck. 
Thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  goods  are  lost 
on  the  rapids  of  the  North.  Or  there  may 
come  a  poor  year  in  furs.  You  may  count  on 
one  in  every  seven  years  being  a  failure  in  furs. 
If  you  don't  advance  goods  to  the  Indians  and 
hold  them  through  the  bad  year,  they  will  not 
bring  their  hunt  when  the  good  years  come. 
That  is  how  the  small  traders  go  broke.  They 
cannot  afford  credit  for  so  long.  Perhaps 
you  get  the  banks  to  back  you  up.  Then  you 
Imd  out  the  Indians  to  whom  you  advanced 
credit  had  prior  debts  to  the  big  companies. 
\'ou  not  only  lose,  you  close  the  year  heavily  in 
debt.  What  has  put  so  many  free  traders  out 
of  business  is  simply  this:  The  Indians  are 
prosperous  and  well  off  in  good  years.  Any 
good  hunter  can  make  seven  hundred  dollars 
a  year,  and  that  is  a  lot  for  an  Indian;  but 
they  will  not  lay  up  store  for  hard  times. 
Hard  times  come;  and  the  Indians  go  to  your 
outfit  in  IMarch  for  flour  and  powder.  If  you 
can't  give  it  to  them,  you  are  down  and  out; 
for  they  go  back  to  their  tribe  and  tell  that 
another  free  trader  has  been  beaten  by  The 
rom])any." 

The  biggest  profits  from  the  trade  are  not 
made  from  the  occasional  rare  pelt  bought  at 
a  song,  but  from  accumulated  small  profits 
on  the  small  skins.  Millions  of  muskrats 
c\ery  year  are  sent  out  from  the  North.  Mink 
are  found  in  the  same  country  as  the  muskrat  — 
where  fish  and  water  are  plentiful;  but  the 
rare  martens  come  from  the  mouse  and  berry 
country.  \\'hcn  the  marten  eats  mice,  its 
fur  is  poor.  When  it  cats  the  small,  blue  scrub 
berrv,  the  skin  becomes  glossy  as  silk,  varying 
in  \alue  from  eight  to  thirty-two  dollars. 
Steel  traps  are,  of  course,   used;    in  the  far 
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North,  wh^re  steel  is  scarce,  the  deadfall  and 
snare  are  used  for  nearly  all  game,  even  black 
bear.  The  deadfall  varies  in  size  according 
to  the  game;  but  the  principle  is  always  the 
same  —  a  circle  of  logs  or  sticks,  an  opening 
on  one  side  just  big  enough  to  admit  half  the 
body  of  the  game,  the  bait  inside,  a  log  below 
the  o])ening,  and  a  heavy  log  above  so  supported 
that,  when  the  bait  is  touched,  it  crashes  down. 


breaking  the  back  of  the  victim.  For  big 
game,  the  hunter  goes  to  the  timbered  regions 
of  Ontario's  Hinterland,  Peace  River  and  the 
Rockies.  Since  cash  was  introduced  instead 
of  barter,  the  basis  of  trade  is  three  beaver  to 
the  dollar. 

Will  the  fur-country  ever  be  trapped  out, 
and  the  haunts  of  game  and  wild  fowl  be  sliot 
clean  of  life  as  the  plains  have  been  cleared  of 


BKEAKINC]  CAMP  AT  LAC  DU  BRACHET,  THREE  HUNDRED  MUA-IS  NORTH    OF   SASKATCHEWAN 
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buffalo?  Next  year,  railroad  lines  will  be  run 
to  Hudson  Bay,  and  another  Indian  treaty  will 
take  in  the  lands  of  this  region  for  commercial 
purposes.  Will  there  be  any  great  game  pre- 
serve left  in  America?  Having  canoed  along 
the  southern  edge  of  the  fur  countrv  for  fifteen 


live  feet  deep  al  the  shallowest,  and  forever 
bars  out  settlers.  It  will  also  bar  out  railroads 
except  along  two  or  three  ridges  of  rock — from 
Lake  Winnipeg  to  Hudson  Bay,  from  Prince 
Albert  to  Lac  La  Ronge,  from  Edmonton  to 
Athaba'^ca  and  the  IVace.     Even  if  vou  build 


SILVER-FOX  SKINS  BROUGHT  IN  TO  THE  POST  OF  REVILLON  FRERES  AT  PRINCE  ALBERT 


hundred  miles,  frankly  I  do  not  think  settle- 
ment can  ever  encroach  on  the  great  game 
preserve  of  the  North.  I  think  it  will  exist 
always,  and  for  these  reasons: 

When  you  go  seventy  miles  north  of  the 
Saskatchewan,  you  are  in  a  muskeg  region. 
This  swam])  land  cannot  be  reclaimed.     It  is 


your  railroad  elsewhere  —  as  the  ninety  miles 
built  by  MacKenzie  and  Mann  from  the  wheat 
plains  to  the  Pas  prove  —  you  cannot  operate 
it  in  summer.  You  cannot  operate  it  with  a 
hand-car  or  a  wheelbarrow  for  the  floods. 
You  can  run  your  train  over  muskeg  only  in 
winter  when  the  water  is  adamant  ice;  and  then 
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you  have  the  consideration  of  bhzzards  to  kee]) 
your  track  open.  The  Pas  Road  to-day  cannot 
be  used.  West  of  the  muskeg  region,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  country  —  wildly  rocky  with 
the  worst  of  cataracts  —  only  Indians  will  act 
as  hunters;  and,  while  the  Indian  is  a  thriftless 
husbandman  as  to  saving,  he  is  a  thrifty  hunter. 
His  very  carelessness  of  the  morrow  keeps  him 
from  being  a  pot-hunter.  He  hates  the  "big 
whiteman  fire"  because  it  scares  away  game; 
and,  coming  down  the  Saskatchewan,  it  was 


in  their  hidden  breeding-ground.  They  had 
no  sense  of  fear,  no  thought  of  rising  more  than 
a  paddle-length  out  of  your  way.  In  an  hour, 
here,  an  Indian  would  easily  shoot  enough  food 
for  a  month  —  forty  to  eighty  birds  is  the  record 
for  half  a  day's  hunt.  For  two  weeks,  we 
paddled  through  a  region  where  muskrats 
swam  abreast  of  us  unconcerned,  where  old 
drakes  sat  sleeping  in  the  reeds,  and  baby  duck- 
lings scuttled  by  dozens  out  of  our  way.  That 
game  preserve  is  less  than  three  hundred  miles 


SUPPOSED  TO  BE  THE  LARGEST  GRIZZLY   EVER  SHOT  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


always  the  Indian  who  ilrst  thought  to  spatter 
out  the  coals  of  our  campfire  with  water  on  his 
paddle. 

How  ])lentiful  is  game  in  these  regions  now 
after  two  hundred  years  of  hunting?  As 
plentiful  as  it  has  ever  been.  Coming  through 
the  muskeg  country  one  night,  we  came  out  of 
a  long  lane  of  reed-lined  water  to  a  lagoon  about 
seven  miles  across  and  screened  from  us  by  a 
fringe  of  willows.  I  am  afraid  to  set  down  what 
I  saw  on  that  swamp;  for,  when  someone  fired 
a  shot,  the  surface  of  tlie  waters  literally  lifted. 
The  air  whistled  with  wings  —  ducks  and  geese 


from  a  railroad — by  one  route,  less  than  ninety; 
but  is  as  safe  behind  its  barrier  of  muskeg  as  if 
it  were  one  thousand  miles  distant.  Strike 
north  toward  Churchill,  or  west  toward  Peace 
River,  and  you  are  in  a  region  just  as  full  of 
big  game,  where  moose  are  shot  from  traders' 
scows,  and  bear  and  timber  wolves  nightly 
visit  your  camp,  perhaps  hamstring  your 
pack-horses  if  you  are  traveling  that  way; 
and  these  regions,  only  from  seven  to  ten  days' 
travel  from  a  railroad,  are  fore\-er  safe  from  the 
invasion  of  the  ])ot-luinter  behind  the  barrier  of 
a  wildly  rocky  country. 


Tin-.   CRl'DK   TANK   CARS   OK    ISfi;? 
A  Iniin  load  of  oil  starting  from  TitUsviilc  to  the  refineries 
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DURIX(}  these  years  when  I  was  just 
coming  to  man's  estate,  the  produce 
business  of  Clark.  &  Rockefeller  went 
on  i^rosperously,  and  in  the  early  sixties  we 
orf^ani/x'd  a  firm  to  reime  and  deal  in  oil. 
It    was    composed    of    Messrs.     James     and 


JOHN    P.  ROCKEFELLER 
Sixth  Article 

EXPERIENCES    IN   THE   OIL   BUSINESS 

^Following  the  previous  articles^  "y^  Glance  Backuvirdy"  ''Some  Old  Friends,'^ 
"The  Difficult  Art  of  Giving,"  ''The  Benevolent  Trust,''  and  "The  Difficult  Art 
of  Getting''^ 

Richard  Clark,  Mr.  Samuel  Andrews,  and  the 
firm  of  Clark  &  Rockefeller,  who  were  the 
company.  It  was  my  first  direct  connection 
with  the  oil  trade.  As  the  new  concern  grew  the 
firm  of  Clark  &  Rockefeller  was  called  upon 
to  supply  a  large  special  capital.  Mr.  Samuel 
Andrews  was  the  manufacturing  man  of  the  con- 
cern, and  he  had  learned  the  process  of  cleans- 
ing the  crude  oil  by  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid. 
In  1865  the  partnership  was  dissolved ;  it  was 
decided  that  the  cash  assets  should  be  collected 
and  the  debts  paid,  but  this  left  the  plant  and  the 
goodwill  to  be  disposed  of.  It  was  suggested 
that  they  should  go  to  the  highest  bidder 
among  ourselves.  This  seemed  a  just  settle- 
ment to  me,  and  the  question  came  up  as  to 
when  the  sale  should  be  held  and  who  would 
conduct  it.  My  partners  had  a  lawyer  in  the 
room  to  represent  them,  though  I  had  not 
considered  having  a  legal  representative;  I 
thought  I  could  take  care  of  so  simple  a 
transaction.  The  lawyer  acted  as  the  auc- 
tioneer, and  it  was  suggested  that  we  should 
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A  TA\K  CAR  OF  1880 
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l'lK>tOLrra|>h  by   I..I111  A.   .M.ither,    Titusville.  I'.i. 


THE    HAZARDS    OI'    THE    OIL  BLSLXESS  — A  FLOOD    AND    A  EH^E  AT  TITUSVILLE,  JLWE  5,  189^2 

The  pipe  lines  were  broken  and  the  tanks  burned 


I'hot.iKr.ipli  liy   loliM  A.  M.itluT,   litcisville,  I'a. 

A   HUKNlNd  OIL-TANK  AT  TlTUSVlLLi;,  J  L  i\  E    1894. 
'I'lie  Standard  Oil  Company  carries  its  own  insurance  in  the  form  of  a  reserve  fund 
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go   on   with   the   sale    then   and    there.      All 
agreed,  and  so  the  auction  began. 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  I  wanted  to 
go  into  the  oil  trade,  not  as  a  special  partner, 
but  actively  on  a  larger  scale,  and  with  Mr. 
Andrews  wished  to  buy  that  business.  I  thought 


good-will,  I  was  willing  to  give  up  the  other 
firm  of  Clark  &  Rockefeller,  and  readily  set- 
tled that  later  —  my  old  partner,  Mr.  Clark, 
taking  over  the  business. 

The  bidding  began,  I  think,  at  $500  ])remium. 
1  bid  a  thousand;  they  bid  two  thousand;   and 


Irnin  a  da^'uerreotype  taken  in  1864 


MR.  WILLIAM   ROCKKLKLLKR  AT  TWKNTY-THRKE  YEARS  OF  AGE 


that  I  saw  great  o])])ortunities  in  refming  oil, 
and  did  not  realize  at  that  time  that  the  whole 
oil  industry  would  soon  be  swamped  by  so 
many  men  rushing  into  it.  But  I  was  full  of 
hope,  and  I  had  already  arranged  to  get  fman- 
cial  accommodation  to  an  amount  that  I  sup- 
posed  would   easily    pay   for   the   plant   and 


so  on,  little  by  little,  the  price  went  up.  Neither 
side  was  willing  to  stop  bidding,  and  the 
amount  gradually  rose  until  it  reached  $50,000, 
which  was  much  more  than  we  supposed  the 
concern  to  be  worth.  Finally,  it  advanced 
to  $60,000,  and  by  slow  stages  to  $70,000,  and 
1  almost  feared  for  my  ability    to    buy    the 
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THE  COMPANY'S  OFFICE  BETWEEN  1872  AND  1880 
At  140  Pearl  Street,   New  York  City 

business  and  have  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  At 
last  the  other  side  bid  $72,000.  Without  hesi- 
tation I  said  $72,500.     Mr.  Clark  then  said. 

"I'll  go  no  higher,  John;  the  business  is 
yours." 

"Shall  I  give  you  a  check  for  it  now?"  I 
suggested. 

"No,"  Mr.  Clark  said,  "I  'm  glad  to  trust 
you  for  it;  settle  at  your  convenience." 


The  firm  of  Rockefeller  &  Andrews  was  then 
established,  and  this  was  really  my  start  in 
the  oil  trade.  It  was  my  most  important 
business  for  about  forty  years  until,  at  the 
age  of  about  iifty-six,   I  retired. 

The  story  of  the  early  history  of  the  oil 


1.  N.   V.  (.  ity 


I'l.'iit  ail  old  plioloijrapli 
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NO.  .U  nROADWAV,   XI'W  YORK  CHARLES  PRATP,  SR. 

The  hoinc  of  Ihc  Standard  Oil    Company,    lu-tween   1SS2   and   18,^5         A  leading  figure  in  the  early    days   of   the   Standard    Oil  Company 
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(.  lirai.li  liy  lolm  A.  Mather,  litiibwlle,  I'a. 


MR.  WILLIAM   SMITH 
Who  <irilk-d  ihu  first  oil-wi-ll  (or  Colonol  Dr:'.kc  in   1850. 

trade  is  too  well  known  to  bear  repeating  in  de- 
tail. The  cleansing  of  crude  petroleum  was  a 
simi)le  and  easy  [)rocess,  and  at  first  the  ])rorits 


were  very  large.  Naturally,  all  sorts  of  peoj)le 
went  into  it:  the  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the 
candlestick-maker  began  to  refine  oil,  and  it 
was  only  a  short  time  before  more  of  the  fin- 
ished ])ro(luct  was  put  on  the  market  than 
could  [)ossibly  be  consumed.  The  price  went 
down  and  down  until  the  trade  was  threatened 
with  ruin.  It  seemed  absolutely  necessary  to 
extend  the  market  for  oil  l)y  ex|)orting  to  for- 


rl:.>tOi;rai;ll  liy    ]uhn  A.   M.itlu-i.    Hi. 

MR.  SAMUEL  VAX   SVCKEL 

Said  to  be  the  man  who  put  in  the  first  pipe-line.     It  ran  (rom  Miller 

Farm,  Oil  Creek,  to  I'ilhole,  a  distance  o(  si.K  miles, 


Coiiyriyht,  1904,  t>y  }f>hn  A.  Mather. Titusville,  Pa, 

COLONEL  E.    L.   DRAKE  IX    isfii 

He  put  down  the  first  artesian  oil-well  in  1850,  at  Titusville,  I'a.     It 
was  6()i  feet  deep  and  its  production  was  twenty  barrels  per  day 

eign  countries,  which  recjuired  a  long  and 
most  difiicult  development;  and  also  to  greatly 
improve  the  processes  of  refining  so  that  oil 
could  be  made  and  sold  cheaply,  yet  with  a 
profit,  and  to  use  as  by-products  all  of  the 
materials  which  in  the  less-efificient  plants 
were  lost  or  thrown  away. 

These  -were  the  problems  which  confronted 
us  almost  at  the  outset,  and  this  great  depres- 
sion led  to  consultations  with  our  neighbors  and 
friends  in  the  business  in  the  effort  to  bring 
some  order  out  of  what  ^vas  ra])idly  becoming 
a  state  of  chaos.  To  accomplish  all  these 
tasks  of  enlarging  the  market  and  improxing 
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THE    CASE   LIBRARY    BUILDING,   CLEVELAND 

It  was  in  the  Case   Block,  near  the  post-olTicc,  that  Messrs.   Rockc- 

li'llcr,  Anilrc'ws  &:   Magkr  liail   ihcir  ol'lkc  in    if>7i 

the  methods  of  manufacture  in  a  large  way 
was  beyond  the  jjowcr  or  abihty  of  any  con- 
cern as  then  constituted.  It  could  only  be 
done,  we  reasoned,  by  increasing  our  capital 
and  availing  oursehes  of  the  best  talent  and 
experience. 


i 


THE   CUSHING   BUILDING,   CLEXELAND 

Whtrc  Rotkcfc-Ucr,  -Andrews  &  Fla^'k-r  had  offices  from  1876  to  1881 

It  was  with  this  idea  that  we  proceeded  to  buy 
the  largest  and  best  refining  concerns  and  cen- 
tralize the  administration  of  them  with  a  view 


Till::  OMICHS  OF  KUCKI:I'L:LL1:R    ^  ANUKKWS  in  CLKVKL.VND,  in   ISGa 
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to  securing  greater  economy  and  efTiciency.  The 
business  grew  faster  than  we  had  anticii)aled. 
This  enterprise,  conducted  by  men  of 
application  and  ability  working  hard  to- 
gether, soon  built  up  unusual  facilities  in 
manufacture,  in  transportation,  in  finance, 
and  in  extending  markets.  We  had  our 
troubles  and  set-backs;  we  suffered  from 
some  severe  fires;  and  the  supply  of  crude  oil 
was  most  uncertain.  Our  plans  were  con- 
stantly changed  by  changed  conditions.  We 
developed  great  facilities  in  an  oil  centre,  erected 
storage  tanks,  and  connected  pipe  lines; 
then  the  oil  failed  and  our  work  was  thrown 
away.  At  best,  it  was  a  speculative  trade, 
and  I  wonder  that  we  managed  to  pull  through 
so  often;  but  we  were  gradually  learning  how 
to  conduct  a  most  difficult  business. 

FOREIGN   MARKETS 

Several  years  ago,  when  asked  how  our 
business  grew  to  such  large  proportions  I  ex- 
plained that  our  first  organization  was  a  part- 
nership and  afterward  a  corporation  in  Ohio. 
That  was  sufficient  for  a  local  refining  business. 
But,  had  we  been  dependent  solely  upon  local 
business,  we  should  have  failed  long  since. 
We  were  forced  to  extend  our  markets  into 
every  part  of  the  world.  This  made  the 
seaboard  cities  a  necessary  place  of  business, 
and  we  soon  discovered  that  manufacturing  for 
export  could  be  more  economically  carried 
on  there;  hence  refineries  were  established  at 
Brooklyn,  at  Bayonne,  at  Philadelphia,  at  Bal- 
timore, and  necessary  corporations  were  organ- 
ized in  the  different  states. 

We  soon  discovered,  as  the  businessgrew, 
that  the  primary  method  of' transporting  oil  in 
barrels  could  not  last.  The  package  often 
cost  more  than  the  contents,  and  the  forests 
of  the  country  were  not  sufficient  to  supply 
cheaply  the  necessary  material  for  an  extended 
time.  Hence  we  devoted  attention  to  other 
methods  of  transportation,  adopted  the  pipe- 
line system,  and  found  capital  for  pipe-line  con- 
struction equal  to  the  necessities  of  the  business. 

To  operate  pipe-lines  required  franchises 
from  the  states  in  which  they  were  located  — 
and  consequently  corporations  in  those  states 
—  just  as  railroads  running  through  different 
states  are  forced  to  operate  under  separate 
state  charters.  To  perfect  the  pipe-line  sys- 
tem of  transportation  required  many  millions 
of  capital.  The  entire  oil  business  is  dependent 
upon  the  pipe-line.     Without    it    every    well 


would  be  less  valuable  and  every  market  at 
home  and  abroad  would  be  more  difficult  to 
serve  or  retain,  because  of  the  additional 
cost  to  the  consumer.  The  expansion  of  the 
whole  industry  would  have  been  retarded 
without  this  method  of  transportation. 

Then  the  pipe-line  system  required  other 
improvements,  such  as  tank-cars  upon  rail- 
roads, and  finally  the  tank-steamer.  Capital 
had  to  be  furnished  for  them  and  corporations 
created  to  own  and  operate  them. 

Every  one  of  the  steps  taken  was  necessary 
if  the  business  was  to  be  properly  devel- 
oped, and  only  through  such  successive  steps 
and  by  a  great  aggregation  of  capital  is 
America  to-day  enabled  to  utilize  the  bounty 
which  its  land  pours  forth,  and  to  furnish  the 
world  with  light. 

ROCKKFSJ.IiER  &  ANDREW8-RI^- 
SOLUTION— Tho  Co-partnorsbip  horeto''ore 
extBtiog  between  John  D  boc'^s;*  fcllor  and  Si^mnel 
Andrewci,  andei-  tb3  firm  came  of  llockofoi:er  & 
Androwa,  is  tbij  day  aisscUed  by  rautaal  co-  ecnc, 
having  sold  our  entire  i-'tore«t  ia  thoHpfir.iijg 
business  to  Messrs  £ockof(>llor,Andi'ewB  &  Flaglor. 


WM.  ROCKUFEIIER  &  CO.— TIiO 
co-partnerebip  berotofore  existing  between 
Wm  Bockefrtll*/',  J-hn  D  BockereU«r  and  Saranel 
An'Jio  XB,  nnder  the  firm  name  of  Wm  R(  ckefeilor 
A  C).,  is  this  day  dieaolved  by  EUtnsl  consent, 
bavin<  sold  ocr  entire  interest  In  the  Ro3n  ug 
bnsineFS  ti  Messrs  Bockefeller,  Andrews  &  Flagler. 
(JlevolAnd,  Febrnary  28,  1867. 

HE  UNDERSIGNED  DO  HEKEBY 
ceriif/  that  they  have  form  da  ipjcial  part- 
nirship  under  tnea^ci  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
J  ho  State  of  Ohio,  entitled  "an  act  toauthorizs 
aud  rtf-tulate  limicel  partiferships,"  pisfrcd  Ja,n- 
ary  24;h,  184G;  that  said  pfvrtnershi;)  is  to  be  con- 
ducted, and  its  basineas  dene  uodor  the  name  rf 
Rockefeller,  Andrews  &  Flaglor;  that  Stephen  V. 
llA.kneas.of  East  Cleveland, fn  the  County  of  Coya- 
Lo^a,  and  State  of  Ohio,  ia  tha  special  p^rtusr, 
and  has  contributed  eevonty  thousiand  (S70,000) 
drl'ars  in  money  as  capital  to  the"  stock  of  saij 
p^tnership.aDd  ihat  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Henry 
M  PI  gl«r  and  Bamuel  Andrews,  ot  Cleveland,  tn 
the  County  of  Cnya' ogi  and  Stato  of  Ohio,  and 
V  ra.  BockefeHor,  of  th?  ci!y,  county  and  State  of 
Ntiw  York,  are  tho  gen? ral  piTtnors  ;  that  tho 
baeiaess  to  bD  triniacted  is  tho  manuf  ictnro  of 
KDd  dealing  in  Lrude  Petroleum  and  its  products; 
That  thepr  ncipal  place  of  Business  of  gaid  firm 
U  to  be  at  the  unid  ci.y  of  Cleveland  ard  that  s^id 
partner-ihip  is  to  commence  on  the  twenty-eighth 
day  of  February,  IS-iT,  and  terminate  on  tha  first 
day  of  Mar  h,  1872. 

JOHN  D.  I'OOEEFELLWR,  [l  s  ] 
WILLIAM  ROOREFELLEB,  [i,  cl 
SMVIU'iL  AN  >EEW8.  II.  s 

HBNRV  M.  FL^'JLEB,  [l,  » 

STEv'HE.S  V.  HARKNESS.        [l,  s 
OiEVELiND,  Febrcary  2S,  1807. 
fitHtoofOhlo,         ) 
CjUDty  of  Cuyahoga.  J 

B-fore  meGeoig'i  Bester,  a  Ju^iice  of  the  Pe»ce, 
appfared  John  D.  Rock  ftl  or, William  Rockcf  lier, 
SttDiufel  Andrews,  IIonr>  M.  Flaglar,  and  fet.phen 
V.  HarkiiOiS,  who  acknowledged  the  tii<ning  and 
Beaiing  the  foregoing  icstrumeut  to  be  their  own 
free  set  and  d(od. 

lu  witness  I  h*vo  hereunto  subFcribecTmy  name 
thsVSthday  of  Februiry.  A    D  1867. 

GEOBQE  HESTER, 
Justice  of  the  Peace, 
ti\)  0  408 

THE  START  OF  THE  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

In   the    year    1867    the    firms    of   William 
Rockefeller  &  Co.,  Rockefeller    &   Andrews, 
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Rockefeller  &  Co.,  and  S.  V.  Harkness  and 
H.  M.  Flagler  united  in  forming  the  firm  of 
Rockefeller,  Andrews  &  Flagler, 

The  cause  leading  to  the  formation  of  this 
firm  was  the  desire  to  unite  our  skill  and  capital 
in  order  to  carry  on  a  business  of  greater  mag- 
nitude with  economy  and  efficiency  in  place  of 
the  smaller  business  that  each  had  heretofore 
conducted  separately.  As  time  went  on  and 
the  possibilities  became  apparent,  we  found  fur- 
ther capital  to  be  necessary;  then  we  interested 
others  and  organized  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  Later  we 
saw  that  more  money  could  be  utilized,  found 
persons  who  were  willing  to  invest  with  us,  and 
increased  our  capital  to  $2,500,000,  in  1872,  and 
afterward  in  1874  to  $3,500,000.  As  the  busi- 
ness grew,  and  markets  were  obtained  at  home 
and  abroad,  more  persons  and  capital  were  ad- 
ded to  the  business,  and  new  corporate  agencies 
were  obtained  or  organized,  the  object  being 
always  the  same  —  to  extend  our  operations 
by  furnishing  the  best  and  cheapest  products. 

I  ascribe  the  success  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  to  its  consistent  policy  of  making  the 
volume  of  its  business  large  through  the  merit 
and  cheapness  of  its  products.  It  has  spared 
no  expense  in  utilizing  the  best  and  most  effi- 
cient method  of  manufacture.  It  has  sought 
for  the  best  superintendents  and  workmen  and 
paid  the  best  wages.  It  has  not  hesitated  to 
sacrifice  old  machinery  and  old  plants  for  new 
and  better  ones.  It  has  placed  its  manufac- 
tories at  the  points  where  they  could  supply 
markets  at  the  least  expense.  It  has  not  only 
sought  markets  for  its  principal  products,  but 
for  all  possible  by-products,  sparing  no  expense 
in  introducing  them  to  the  public  in  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  world.  It  has  not  hesitated  to 
invest  millions  of  dollars  in  methods  for  cheap- 
ening the  gathering  and  distribution  of  oils  by 
pipe-lines,  special  cars,  tank-steamers,  and 
tank-wagons.  It  has  erected  tank-stations  at 
railroad  centres  in  every  part  of  the  country  to 
cheapen  the  storage  and  delivery  of  oil.  It 
has  had  faith  in  American  oil  and  has 
brought  together  vast  sums  of  money  for  the 
purpose  of  making  it  what  it  is,  and  for  holding 
its  market  against  the  competition  of  Russia 
and  all  the  countries  which  are  producers  of 
oil  and  competitors  against  American  products. 

THE    INSURANCE    PLANS 

Here  is  an  example  of  one  of  the  ways  in 
which    we    achieved    certain    economies    and 


gained  real  advantage.  Fires  are  always  to 
be  reckoned  with  in  oil  refining  and  storage, 
as  we  learned  by  dear  experience,  but  in 
having  our  plants  distributed  all  over  the 
country  the  unit  of  risk  and  possible  loss 
was  minimized.  No  one  fire  could  ruin  us, 
and  we  were  able  thus  to  establish  a  system  of 
insuring  ourselves.  Our  reserve  fund  which 
provided  for  this  insurance  could  not  be  wiped 
out  all  at  once,  as  might  be  the  case  with  a 
concern  having  its  plants  together  or  near  each 
other.  Then  we  studied  and  perfected  our 
organization  to  prevent  fires,  improving  our 
appliances  and  plans  year  after  year  until  the 
profit  on  this  insurance  feature  became  a  very 
considerable  item  in  the  Standard  earnings. 

It  can  easily  be  seen  that  this  saving  in 
insurance,  and  minimizing  the  loss  by  fire 
affected  the  profits,  not  only  in  refining,  but 
touched  many  other  associated  enterprises: 
the  manufacture  of  by-products,  the  tanks 
and  steamers,  the  pumping-stations,  etc. 

We  devoted  ourselves  exclusively  to  the 
oil  business  and  its  products.  The  company 
never  went  into  outside  ventures,  but  kept  to 
the  enormous  task  of  perfecting  its  own 
organization.  We  educated  our  own  men; 
we  trained  many  of  them  from  boyhood;  we 
strove  to  keep  them  loyal  by  providing  them 
full  scope  for  their  ability;  they  were  given 
opportunities  to  buy  stock,  and  the  company 
itself  helped  them  to  finance  their  purchases. 
Not  only  here  in  America,  but  all  over  the 
world,  our  young  men  were  given  chances  to 
advance  themselves,  and  the  sons  of  the  old 
partners  were  welcomed  to  the  councils  and 
responsibilities  of  the  administration.  I  may 
say  that  the  company  has  been  in  all  its 
history,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  at  present,  a  most 
happy  association  of  busy  people. 

I  have  been  asked  if  my  advice  is  not  often 
sought  by  the  present  managers.  I  can  say 
that  if  it  were  sought  it  would  be  gladlv 
given.  But  the  fact  is  that  since  I  retired 
it  has  been  very  little  required.  I  am  still  a 
large  stockholder,  indeed  I  have  increased 
my  holdings  in  the  company's  stock  since  I 
relinquished  any  part  in  its  management. 

WHY  THE  STANDARD  PAYS  LARGE  DIVIDENDS 

Let  me  explain  what  many  people,  perhaps, 
fully  appreciate,  but  some,  I  am  sure,  do  not. 
The  Standard  pays  four  dividends  a  year:  the 
first  in  March,  which  is  the  result  of  the 
busiest    season    of    the    whole    twelvemonth, 
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because  more  oil  is  consumed  in  winter  than 
at  other  seasons,  and  three  other  dividends 
later,  at  about  evenly  divided  periods.  Now, 
these  dividends  run  up  to  40  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  stock  of  Si 00,000,000,  but  that  does 
not  mean  that  the  profit  is  40  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  invested.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  represents  the  results  of  the  savings  and 
surplus  gained  through  all  the  thirty-five  or 
forty  years  of  the  workings  of  the  companies. 
The  capital  stock  could  be  raised  several 
hundred  per  cent,  without  a  penny  of  over- 
capitalization or  "water";  the  actual  value 
is  there.  If  this  increase  had  been  made, 
the  rate  would  represent  a  moderate  dividend- 
paying  power  of  about  6  to  8  per  cent. 

A  NORMAL  GROWTH 

Study  for  a  moment  the  result  of  what  has 
been  a  natural  and  absolutely  normal  increase 
in  the  value  of  the  company's  possessions. 
Many  of  the  pipe-lines  were  constructed  during 
a  period  when  costs  were  about  50  per  cent, 
of  what  they  are  now.  Great  fields  of  oil 
lands  were  purchased  as  virgin  soil,  which 
later  yielded  an  immense  output.  Quantities 
of  low-grade  crude  oil  which  had  been 
bought  by  the  company  when  it  was  believed 
to  be  of  little  value,  but  which  the  company 
hoped  eventually  to  utilize,  were  greatly  in- 
creased in  value  by  inventions  for  refining  it 
and  for  using  the  residues  formerly  considered 
almost  worthless.  Dock  property  was  se- 
cured at  low  jirices  and  made  valuable  by 
buildings  and  development.  Large  unim- 
proved tracts  of  land  near  the  important  busi- 
ness centres  were  acquired.  We  brought 
our  industries  to  these  places,  made  the  land 
useful,  and  increased  the  value,  not  only  of 
our  own  property,  but  of  the  land  adjacent 
to  it  to  many  times  the  original  worth.  Wher- 
ever we  have  established  businesses  in  this 
and  other  countries  we  have  bought  largely  of 
l)roperty.  I  remember  a  case  where  we  paid 
only  $1,000  or  so  an  acre  for  some  rough  land 
to  be  used  for  such  purposes,  and,  through  the 
improvements  we  created,  the  value  has  gone 
up  40  or  50  times  as  much  in  35  or  40  years. 

Others  have  had  similar  increases  in  the 
value  of  their  properties,  but  have  enlarged 
their  capitalization  correspondingly.  They 
have  escaped  the  criticism  which  has  been 
directed  against  us,  who  with  our  old-fashioned 
and  conservative  notions  have  continued  with- 
out such  expansion  of  capitalization. 


There  is  nothing  strange  or  miraculous 
in  all  this;  it  was  all  done  through  this 
natural  law  of  trade  development.  It  is 
what  the  Astors  and  many  other  large  land- 
holders did. 

If  a  man  starts  in  business  with  $1,000 
capital  and  gradually  increases  his  property 
and  investment  by  retaining  in  his  concern 
much  of  his  earnings,  instead  of  spending 
them,  and  thus  accumulates  values  until  his 
investment  is,  say,  Sio,ooo,  it  would  be  folly 
to  base  the  percentage  of  his  actual  profits  only 
on  the  original  $1,000  with  which  he  started. 
Here,  again,  I  think  the  managers  of  tho 
Standard  should  be  praised,  and  not  blamed. 
They  have  set  an  example  for  upbuilding  on 
the  most  conservative  lines,  and  in  a  business 
which  has  always  been,  to  say  the  least,  haz- 
ardous, and  to  a  large  degree  unavoidably 
speculative.  Yet  no  one  who  has  relied  upon 
the  ownership  of  this  stock  to  pay  a  yearly 
income  has  been  disappointed,  and  the  stock 
is  held  by  an  increasing  number  of  small 
holders  the  country  over. 

THE   MANAGEMENT   OF    CAPITAL 

We  never  attempted,  as  I  have  already  said, 
to  sell  the  Standard  Oil  stock  on  the  market 
through  the  Stock  Exchange.  In  the  early  days 
the  risks  of  the  business  were  great,  and  if  the 
stock  had  been  dealt  in  on  the  Exchange  its 
fluctuations  would  no  doubt  have  been  violent. 
V.'e  preferi;ed  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
owners  and  administrators  of  the  business 
directed  wholly  to  the  legitimate  development 
of  the  enterprise  rather  than  to  speculation  in 
its  shares.  The  interests  of  the  company  have 
been  carefully  conserved.  We  have  been  criti- 
cized for  paying  large  dividends  on  a  capitaliza- 
tion which  represents  but  a  small  part  of  the 
actual  property  owned  by  the  company.  If  we 
had  increased  the  capitalization  to  bring  it  u]) 
to  the  real  value,  and  listed  the  shares  on  the 
Exchange,  we  might  have  been  criticized  then 
for  promoting  a  project  to  induce  the  public 
to  invest.  As  I  have  indicated,  the  foundations 
of  the  company  were  so  thoroughly  established, 
and  its  affairs  so  conservatively  managed, 
that,  after  the  earlier  period  of  struggle  to 
secure  adequate  capital  and  in  view  of  the 
trying  experiences  through  which  we  then 
passed,  we  decided  to  pursue  the  policy  of 
relying  upon  our  own  resources.  Since  then 
we  have  never  been  obliged  to  lean  very 
heavily   upon   the  financial  public,   but  ha\e 
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sought  rather  to  hold  ourselves  in  position 
not  only  to  protect  our  own  large  and  important 
interests,  but  to  be  prepared  in  times  of  stress 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  others.  The  com- 
pany has  suffered  from  the  statements  of  people 
who,  I  am  convinced,  are  not  fam.iliar  with  all 
the  facts.  As  I  long  ago  ceased  to  have  any 
active  part  in  the  management  of  its  affairs 
perhaps  I  m.ay  venture  the  opinion  that  men 
who  devote  themselves  to  building  up  the  sale 
of  American  products  all  over  the  world,  in 
competition  with  foreign  manufacturers  should 
be  appreciated  and  encouraged. 

There  have  been  so  many  tales  told  about  the 
so-called  speculations  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  that  I  m.ay  say  a  word  about  that 
subject.  This  company  is  interested  only  in 
oil  products  and  such  manufacturing  affairs  as 
are  legitimately  connected  therewith.  It  has 
plants  for  the  making  of  barrels  and  tanks; 
and  building  pumps  for  pumping  oil;  it  owns 
vessels  for  carrying  oil,  tank-cars,  pipes  for 
transporting  oil,  etc.,  etc.  —  but  it  is  not  con- 
cerned in  speculative  interests.  The  oil  busi- 
ness itself  is  speculative  enough,  and  its 
successful  administration  requires  a  firm  hand 
and  a  cool  head. 

The  company  pays  dividends  to  its  stock- 
holders which  it  earns  in  carrying  on  this  oil 
trade.  This  money  the  stockholders  can  and 
do  use  as  they  think  fit,  but  the  company  is  in 
no  way  responsible  for  the  disposition  that  the 
stockholders  make  of  their  dividends.  The 
Standard  Oil  Company  does  not  own  nor  con- 
trol "a  chain  of  banks,"  nor  has  it  any  interest 
directly  or  indirectly  in  any  bank.  Its  relations 
are  confined  to  the  functions  of  ordinary  bank- 
ing, such  as  other  depositors  have.  It  buys 
and  sells  its  own  exchange;  and  these  dealings, 
extending  over  many  years,  have  made  its 
bills  of  exchange  acceptable  all  over  the  world. 

CHARACTER    THE    ESSENTIAL    THING 

In  speaking  of  the  real  beginning  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  it  was  not  so  much  the  consolidation 
of  the  firms  in  which  we  had  a  personal  inter- 
est, but  the  coming  together  of  the  men  who 
had  the  combined  brain  power  to  do  the 
work,  which  was  the  actual  starting-point. 
Perhaps  it  is  worth  while  to  emphasize  again 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  merely  capital  and 
"plants"  and  the  strictly  material  things  which 
make  up  a  business,  but  the  character  of  the 
men  behind  these  things,   their  personalities, 


and  their  abilities;  these  are  the  essentials  to 
be  reckoned  with. 

Late  in  187 1,  we  began  the  purchase  of 
some  of  the  more  important  of  the  refinery 
interests  of  Cleveland.  The  conditions  were 
so  chaotic  and  uncertain  that  most  of  the 
refiners  were  very  desirous  to  get  out  of  the 
business.  We  invariably  offered  those  who 
wanted  to  sell  the  option  of  taking  cash  or 
stock  in  the  company.  We  very  much  pre- 
ferred to  have  them  take  the  stock,  because  a 
dollar  in  those  days  looked  as  large  as  a  cart 
wheel,  but  as  a  matter  of  business  policy  we 
found  it  desirable  to  offer  them  the  option, 
and  in  most  cases  they  were  even  precipitate 
in  their  choice  of  the  cash.  They  knew  what 
a  dollar  would  buy,  but  they  were  very  scepti- 
cal in  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  resurrecting 
the  oil  business  and  giving  any  permanent 
value  to  these  shares. 

These  purchases  continued  over  a  period 
of  years,  during  which  nlany  of  the  more 
important  refineries  at  Cleveland  were  bought 
by  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Some  of  the 
smaller  concerns,  however,  continued  in  the 
business  for  many  years,  although  they  had 
the  same  opportunity  as  others  to  sell.  There 
were  always,  at  other  refining  points  which 
were  regarded  as  more  fa\'orably  located  than 
Clc\-eland,  many  refineries  in  successful  ope- 
ration. 

THE   BACKUS   PURCHASE 

All  these  purchases  of  refineries  were  con- 
ducted with  the  utmost  fairness  and  good  faith 
on  our  part,  yet  in  many  quarters  the  stories  of 
certain  of  these  transactions  have  been  told  in 
such  form  as  to  give  the  imi)rcssion  that  the  sales 
were  made  most  unwillingly  and  only  because 
the  sellers  were  forced  to  make  them  by  the 
most  ruthless  exertion  of  superior  power. 
There  was  one  transaction,  viz.,  the  purchase 
of  the  property  of  the  Backus  Oil  Company, 
which  has  been  variously  exploited,  and  I  am 
made  to  appear  as  having  personally  robbed  a 
defenseless  widow  of  an  extremely  valuable 
property,  paying  her  therefor  only  a  mere 
fraction  of  its  worth.  The  story  as  told  is 
one  which  makes  the  strongest  appeal  to 
the  sympathy  and,  if  it  were  true,  would 
represent  a  shocking  instance  of  cruelty  in 
crushing  a  defenseless  woman.  It  is  probable 
that  its  wide  circulation  and  its  acceptance 
as  true  by  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  facts 
has    awakened    more    hostility    against    the 
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Standard  Oil  Company  and  against  me  per- 
sonally than  any  charge  which  has  been  made. 

This  is  my  reason  lor  entering  so  much  into 
detail  in  this  particular  case,  which  I  am 
exceedingly  reluctant  to  do,  and  for  many 
years  have  refrained  from  doing. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Backus,  a  highly  respected  citizen 
of  Cle\eland  and  an  old  and  j)ersonal  friend 
of  mine,  had  for  several  years  prior  to  his 
death  in  1874  been  engaged  in  the  lubricating 
oil  business  which  was  carried  on  after  his 
death  as  a  corj)oration  known  as  the  Backus 
Oil  Company.  In  the  latter  part  of  1878,  our 
company  j)urchased  certain  portions  of  the 
property  of  this  company.  The  negotiations 
which  led  to  this  ])urchase  extended  over 
several  weeks,  being  conducted  on  behalf  of 
Mrs.  Backus,  as  the  principal  stockholder,  by 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Marr,  and  on  behalf  of  our 
company  by  Mr.  Peter  S.  Jennings.  I  per- 
sonally had  nothing  to  do  with  the  negotiations 
except  that,  when  the  matter  first  came  up,  Mrs. 
Backus  requested  me  to  call  at  her  house,  which 
I  did,  when  she  spoke  of  selling  the  property 
to  our  comj)any  and  requested  me  to  personally 
conduct  the  negotiations  with  her  with  reference 
to  it.  This  1  was  obliged  to  decline  to  do, 
because,  as  I  then  explained  to  her,  I  was  not 
familiar  widi  the  details  of  the  business.  In 
that  conversation  I  advised  her  not  to  take  any 
hasty  action,  and  when  she  expressed  fears 
about  the  future  of  the  business,  stating,  for 
example,  that  she  could  not  get  cars  to  trans- 
port sufficient  oil,  I  said  to  her  that,  though 
we  were  using  our  cars  and  required  them 
in  our  business,  yet  we  would  loan  her  any 
number  she  needed,  and  do  anything  else  in 
reason  to  assist  her,  and  I  did  not  see  why 
she  could  not  successfully  prosecute  her  busi- 
ness in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  I  told  her, 
however,  that  if  after  reflection  she  desired  to 
pursue  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  her  property 
some  of  our  people,  familiar  with  the  lubricat- 
ing oil  business,  would  take  up  the  question 
with  her.  As  she  still  expressed  a  desire  to 
have  our  company  buy  her  property,  negotia- 
tions were  taken  up  by  JNIr.  Jennings,  and 
the  only  other  thing  that  I  had  to  do  with  the 
matter  was  that  when  our  experts  reported  that 
in  their  judgment  the  value  of  the  works,  good 
will,  and  successorship  which  we  had  decided 
to  buy  were  worth  a  certain  sum,  I  asked  them 
to  add  $10,000,  in  order  to  make  doubly  sure 
that  she  received  full  value.  The  sale  was 
consummated,  as  we  supposed,  to  the  entire 


satisfaction  of  Mrs.  Backus,  and  the  purchase 
price  which  had  been  agreed  upon  was  paid. 
To  my  profound  astonishment,  a  day  or 
two  after  the  transaction  had  been  closed,  I 
recei\'ed  from  her  a  very  unkind  letter  com- 
plaining that  she  had  been  unjustly  treated. 
After  investigating  the  matter  I  wrote  her 
the  following  letter: 

November  13,  1878. 
Dear  Madam:  ^'      ' 

I  have  held  your  note  of  the  nth  inst.,  re- 
ceived yesterday,  until  to-day,  as  I  wished  to  thor- 
oughly review  every  point  connected  with  the 
negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  stock  of  the 
Backus  Oil  Company, to  satisfy  myself  as  to  whether 
I  had  unwittingly  done  anything  whereby  you 
could  have  any  right  to  feel  injured.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  interview  I  had  with  you  I  suggested  that 
if  you  desired  to  do  so,  you  could  retain  an  interest 
in  the  business  of  the  Backus  Oil  Company,  by 
keeping  some  number  of  its  shares,  and  then  I 
understood  you  to  say  that  if  you  sold  out  you 
wished  to  go  entirely  out  of  the  business.  That 
being  my  understanding,  our  arrangements  were 
made  in  case  you  concluded  to  make  the  sale  that 
precluded  any  other  interests  being  represented, 
and  therefore,  when  you  did  make  the  inquiry  as 
to  your  taking  some  of  the  stock,  our^answer  was 
given  in  accordance  with  the  fact^noted  above, 
but  not  at  all  in  the  spirit  in  which  you  refer  to  the 
refusal  in  your  note.  In  regard  to  the  reference  that 
you  make  as  to  my  perm.itting  the  business  of  the 
Backus  Oil  Company  to  he  lakenirom  you,  I  say  that 
in  this  as  in  all  else  you  have  written  in  your  letter 
of  the  nth  inst.,  you  do  me  most  grievous  wrong. 
It  was  of  but  little  moment  to  the  interests  repre- 
sented by  me  whether  the  business  of  the  Backus 
Oil  Company  was  purchased  or  not.  I  believe  that 
it  was  for  your  interest  to  make  the  sale,  and  am 
entirely  candid  in  this  statement,  and  beg  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  time,  some  two  years  ago, 
when  you  consulted  Mr.  Flagler  and  myself  as  to 
selling  out  your  interests  to  Mr.  Rose,  at  which 
time  you  were  desirous  of  selling  at  considerably 
less  price,  and  upon  time,  than  you  have  now  re- 
ceived in  cash,  and  which  sale  you  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  closed  if  you  could  have  obtained  sat- 
isfactory security  for  the  deferred  payments.  As 
to  the  price  paid  for  the  property,  it  is  certainly 
three  times  greater  than  the  cost  at  which  we  could 
now  construct  equal  or  better  facilities;  but  wishing 
to  take  a  liberal  view  of  it,  I  urged  the  proposal  of 
paying  $60,000,  which  was  thought  much  too 
high  by  some  of  our  parties.  I  believe  that  if  you 
would  reconsider  what  you  have  written  in  your 
letter,  to  which  this  is  a  reply,  you  must  admit 
having  done  me  great  injustice,  and  I  am  satis- 
fied to  await  upon  your  innate  sense  of  right  for 
such  admission.  However,  in  view  of  what  seems  to 
be  your  present  feeling,  I  now  offer  to  restore  to 
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you  the  purchase  made  by  us,  you  simply  return- 
ing the  amount  of  money  which  we  have  in- 
vested, and  leaving  us  as  though  no  purchase  has 
been  made. 

Should  you  not  desire  to  accept  this  jn'oposal, 
I  offer  to  you  loo,  200  or  300  shares  of  the  stock 
at  the  same  price  that  we  paid  for  the  same,  with 
this  addition,  that  if  we  keep  the  property  we  are 
under  engagement  to  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Backus  Oil  Company  any  amount  which  added 
to  the  amount  already  paid  would  make  a  total  of 
$100,000  and  thereby  make  the  shares  §100  each. 

"That   you   may  not   be  compelled  to  hastily 
come  to  a  conclusion,  I  w  ill  leave  open  for  three 
days  the.se  propositions  for  your   acceptance  or 
declination,  and  in  the  meantime  believe  me, 
Yours  very  truly, 

John  D.  Rockefeller. 

Neither  of  these  offers  was  accepted.  In 
order  that  this  may  not  rest  on  my  unsup- 
ported assertion,  I  submit  the  following  docu- 
ments: The  first  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  H.  M. 
Backus,  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Backus's  deceased 
husband,  who  had  been  associated  wath  the 
business  and  had  remained  with  the  company 
after  his  death.  The  letter  w^as  written 
without  any  solicitation  w^hatever  on  my  part 
but  I  have  since  received  permission  from  Mr. 
Backus  to  print  it.  It  is  followed  by  extracts 
from  affidavits  made  by  the  gentleman  wdio 
conducted  the  negotiations  on  behalf  of  Mrs. 
Backus.  I  have  no  wish  to  reprint  the 
complimentary  allusion  to  myself  in  Mr. 
Backus's  letter,  but  have  feared  to  omit  a  word 
of  it  lest  some  misunderstanding  ensue: 

Bowling  Green,  Ohio, 

September  18,   '03. 
Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  ever  receive  this 
letter  or  not,  whether  your  secretary  will  throw 
it  into  the  waste-basket  or  not,  but  I  will  do  my 
part  and  get  it  off  my  mind,  and  it  will  not  be 
my  fault  if  you  do  not  receive  or  read  it.  Ever 
since  the  day  that  my  deceased  brother's  wife,  Mrs. 
F.  N.  Backus,  wrote  you  the  unjust  and  unreason- 
able letter  in  reference  to  the  sale  of  the  property  of 
the  Old  Backus  Oil  Company,  in  which  I  had  a 
small  interest,  I  have  wanted  to  write  you  and 
record  my  disapproval  of  that  letter.  I  lived  with 
my  brother's  family,  was  at  the  house  the  day  you 
called  to  talk  the  matter  of  the  then  proposed 
purchase  of  the  proj)erty  with  IMrs.  Backus  by  her 
rec]uest,  as  she  told  Mr.  Jennings  that  she  wanted 
to  deal  through  you.  I  was  in  favor  of  the  sale 
from  the  first. 

I  was  with  Mrs.  Backus  all  through  the  trouble 
with  Mr.  Rose  and  with   Mr.  Maloney,  did  what 


I  could  to  encourage  her,  and  to  prevent  Mr.  Rose 
from  getdng  the  best  of  her.  Mrs.  Backus,  in 
my  opinion,  is  an  exceptionally  good  financier, 
but  she  does  not  know  and  no  one  can  convince 
her  that  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  her 
financially  was  the  sale  of  her  interest  in  the 
Backus  Oil  Company  to  your  people.  She  does 
not  know  that  five  more  years  of  the  then  increasing 
desperate  comjjetition  would  have  bankrupted 
the  company,  and  tliat  v^ith  the  big  debt  that  she 
was  carrying  on  the  lot  on  Euchd  Avenue,  near 
Sheriff  Street,  she  would  have  been  swamped, 
and  that  the  only  thing  that  ever  saved  her  and  the 
oil  business  generally  was  the  plan  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller.  She  thinks  that  you  literally  robbed 
her  of  millions,  and  feeds  her  children  on  that 
diet  three  times  a  day  more  or  less,  principally 
more,  until  it  has  become  a  mania  with  her,  and 
no  argument  that  any  one  else  can  suggest  will  have 
any  effect  upon  her.  She  is  wise  and  good  in  many 
ways,  but  on  that  one  subject  she  is  one-sided_ 
I  think.  Of  course,  if  we  could  have  been  assured 
of  continued  dividends,  I  would  have  been  opposed 
to  selling  the  business,  but  that  was  out  of  the 
question.  I  know  of  the  ten  thousand  dollars  that 
was  added  to  the  purchase  price  of  the  property 
at  your  request,  and  I  know  that  you  paid  three 
times  the  value  of  the  property,  and  I  know  that 
all  that  ever  saved  our  company  from  ruin  was  the 
sale  of  its  property  to  you,  and  I  simply  want  to 
ease  my  mind  by  doing  justice  to  you  by  saying 
so.  After  the  sale  to  your  company  I  was  simple 
enough  to  go  to  Bufl"alo  and  try  it  again,  but  soon 
met  with  defeat  and  retired  with  my  flag  in  the  dust. 
I  then  went  to  Duluth,  and  was  on  the  top  wave, 
till  the  real-estate  bubble  broke,  and  I  broke  with  it. 
I  have  had  my  ups  and  downs,  but  I  have  tried  to 
take  my  medicine  and  look  pleasant  instead  of 
sitting  down  under  a  juniper  tree  and  blaming 
my  losses  to  John  D.  Rockefeller. 

I  suppose  I  would  have  put  oft' writing  this  letter 
for  another  year  or  more  as  I  have  done  so  long, 
had  it  not  been  for  a  little  chat  that  I  had  with 
Mr.  Hanafin,  Superintendent  of  the  Buckeye  Pipe 
Line  Company,  a  day  or  two  since  when  I  was 
relating  the  sale,  etc.,  of  the  old  B.  O.  Co.'s  business, 
and  in  that  way  revived  the  intention  that  had 
lain  dormant  since  the  last  good  resolution  in 
regard  to  writing  it  was  made.  But  it  's  done  now, 
and  oft"  my  mind. 

With  much  respect  and  admiration  to  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  I  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

H.  M.  Backus. 

It  appears  from  the  affidavits  that  the 
negotiations  were  conducted  on  behalf  of  Mrs. 
Backus  and  her  company  by  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Marr,  w^ho  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
Backus  Com])any  for  some  time,  and  by  Mr. 
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Maloney,  who  was  the  superintendent  of  the 
company  from  the  time  of  its  organization 
and  was  also  a  stockholder;  and  on  behalf 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  by  Mr.  Peter  S. 
Jennings. 

There  has  been  an  impression  that  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  purchased  for  879,000 
property  which  was  reasonably  worth  much 
more,  and  that  this  sacrifice  was  occasioned  by 
threats  and  compulsion.  Mr.  Jennings 
requested  Mr.  Marr  to  submit  a  written 
proposition  giving  the  price  put  by  the  Backus 
Company  upon  the  several  items  of  property 
and  assets  which  it  desired  to  sell.  This 
statement  was  furnished  and  was  annexed 
to  Mr.  Jennings's  affidavit.  The  Standard 
Oil  Company  finally  decided  not  to  purchase 
all  of  the  assets  of  the  company,  but  only  the 
oil  on  hand,  for  which  it  paid  the  full  market 
price,  amounting  to  about  $19,000,  and  the 
item  "works,  good-will,  and  successorship," 
which  were  offered  by  Mr.  Marr  at  $71,000, 
and  for  which  the  Standard  offered  $60,000, 
which  was  promptly  accepted.  Mr.  Marr 
made  affidavit  as  follows: 

"Charles  H.  Marr,  being  first  duly  sworn,  says 
that,  in  behalf  of  the  Backus  Oil  Company,  he 
conducted  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  sale  of 
its  works,  good-will,  and  stock  of  oils  and  during 
same  when  said  company  had  offered  to  sell  its 
entire  stock  for  a  gross  sum,  to  wit,  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($150,000), 
which  was  to  include  cash  on  hand,  accrued  divi- 
dends, accounts,  etc.,  said  Jennings  requested  said 
company  to  submit  an  itemized  proposition 
fixing  values  upon  different  articles  proposed  to 
be  sold,  and  that  he,  after  full  consideration  with 
Mrs.  Backus  and  with  her  knowledge  and  consent, 
submitted  the  written  proposition  attached  to  said 
Jennings's  affidavit;  that  the  same  is  in  his  hand- 
writing, and  was  copied  at  the  office  of  the  American 
Lubricating  Oil  Company  from  the  original  by 
himself  at  the  request  of  said  Jennings,  and  said 
original  was  submitted  by  affiant  to  Mrs.  Backus. 

"That  she  was  fully  cognizant  of  all  the  details 
of  said  negotiations  and  the  items  and  values 
attached  thereto  in  said  proposition,  consulted 
with  at  every  step  thereof,  none  of  which  were 
taken  without  her  advice,  as  she  was  by  far  the 
largest  stockholder  in  said  Backus  Oil  Company, 
owning  about  seven-tenths  (jV)  of  said  company's 
stock,  and  she  fully  approved  of  said  proposition, 
and  accepted  the  oflfer  of  said  Jennings  to  pay 
sixty  thousand  dollars  ($60,000)  for  the  item  works, 
good-will, and  successorship  without  any  opposition, 
so  far  as  affiant  knows.  And  affiant  says  that  the 
amount  realized  from  the  assets  of  the  Backus 


Oil  Company,  including  purchase  price,  has  been 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand 
dollars  ($133,000),  and  a  part  of  its  assets  have  not 
yet  been  converted  into  money  as  affiant  is  in- 
formed." 

Mr.  Marr,  who  was,  it  will  be  remembered, 
the  widow's  representative,  refers  to  the 
negotiations  leading  up  to  the  purchase  and 
says : 

"But  affiant  says  that  nothing  that  was  said  by 
Mr.  Jennings  or  anybody  else  during  their  progress 
could  be  construed  into  a  threat,  nor  did  anything 
that  was  said  or  done  by  said  Jennings  hasten 
or  push  forward  said  trade." 

He  also  says: 

"Affiant  says  that  the  negotiations  extended  over 
a  period  of  from  two  to  three  weeks  .  .  .  and 
during  their  pendency  that  Mrs.  Backus  frequently 
urged  affiant  to  bring  the  same  to  a  conclusion  as 
she  was  anxious  to  dispose  of  said  business  and 
relieve  herself  from  further  care  and  responsibility 
therewith.  And  when  the  said  offer  of  purchase 
by  said  Jennings  upon  the  terms  aforesaid  was 
conveyed  to  her  by  affiant,  she  expressed  herself 
as  entirely  satisfied  therewith." 

Mr.  Maloney  made  an  affidavit  that  he  was 
superintendent  of  the  Backus  Oil  Company 
from  the  time  of  its  organization,  and  also  a 
stockholder  in  the  company,  and  had  been 
associated  in  business  with  Mr.  Backus  for 
many  years  previous  to  his  death;  that  he 
took  part  in  the  negotiations  for  the  sale, 
representing  Mrs.  Backus  in  the  matter. 
After  speaking  of  the  negotiations,  he  says: 

"Finally,  after  consultation,  the  proposition  was 
made  by  her  to  dispose  of  the  works,  good- will,  and 
successorship  for  $71,000.  A  few  days  after  the 
proposal  was  made  to  her  to  pay  the  sum  of  $60,000 
for  works  and  good-will,  and  to  take  the  oil  on  hand 
at  its  market  price,  which  proposition  she  accepted, 
and  the  sale  was  concluded. 

"During  these  negotiations  Mrs.  Backus  was 
anxious  to  sell,  and  was  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
sale  after  it  was  concluded.  I  know  of  the  fact  that 
about  a  year  and  a  half  previous  she  had  offered 
to  sell  out  the  stock  of  the  Backus  Oil  Company 
at  from  30  to  33  per  cent,  less  than  she  received 
in  the  sale  referred  to,  and  the  value  of  the  works 
and  property  sold  had  not  increased  in  the  mean- 
time. I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
the  Backus  Oil  Company  and  their  value.  I  could 
at  the  time  of  the  sale  have  built  the  works  new  for 
$25,000.  There  were  no  threats  nor  intimidations, 
nor  anything  of  the  kind  used  to  force  the  sale. 
The  negotiations  were  pleasant  and  fair,  and  the 
price  paid  in  excess  of  the  value,  and  satisfactory 
to  Mrs.  Backus  and  all  concerned  for  her." 
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So  far  as  I  can  sec,  after  niorc  tlian  30  years 
have  elapsed,  there  was  nothing  but  the  most 
kindly  and  considerate  treatment  of  Mrs. 
Backus  on  the  part  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company.  I  regret  that  Mrs.  Backus  did 
not  take  at  least  part  of  her  pay  in  Standard 
certificates,  as  we  suggested  she  should  do. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  REBATES 

Of  all  the  subjects  which  seem  to  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the 
matter  of  rebates  from  railroads  has  perhaps 
been  uppermost.  The  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  Ohio,  of  which  I  was  president,  did  receive 
rebates  from  the  railroads  prior  to  1880,  but 
received  no  advantages  for  which  it  did  not 
give  full  compensation.  The  reason  for 
rebates  was  that  such  was  the  railroad's  method 
of  business.  A  public  rate  was  made  and 
collected  by  the  railroad  companies,  but,  so 
far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  was  seldom 
retained  in  full;  a  portion  of  it  was  repaid  to 
the  shippers  as  a  rebate.  By  this  method  the 
real  rate  of  freight  which  any  shipper  paid  was 
not  known  by  his  competitors  nor  by  other 
railroad  companies,  the  amount  being  a 
matter  of  bargain  with  the  carrying  com- 
pany. Each  shipper  made  the  best  bargain 
that  he  could,  but  whether  he  was  doing 
better  than  his  competitor  was  only  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  Much  depended  upon  whether 
the  shipper  had  the  advantage  of  competition 
of  carriers. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio, 
being  situated  at  Cleveland,  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  different  carrying  lines,  as  well 
as  of  water  transportation  in  the  summer; 
taking  advantage  of  those  facilities,  it  made 
the  best  bargains  possible  for  its  freights. 
Other  companies  sought  to  do  the  same.  The 
Standard  gave  advantages  to  the  railroads  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation of  freight.  It  offered  freights  in  large 
quantity,  car-loads  and  train-loads.  It  furn- 
ished loading  facilities  and  discharging  facil- 
ities at  great  cost.  It  provided  regular 
traffic,  so  that  a  railroad  could  conduct  its 
transportation  to  the  best  advantage  and 
use  its  equij)ment  to  the  full  extent  of  its 
hauling  caj)acity  without  waiting  for  the 
refiner's  convenience.  It  exempted  railroads 
from  liability  for  fire  and  carried  its  own 
insurance.  It  provided  at  its  own  expense 
terminal  facilities  which  permitted  economies 


in  handling.  For  these  services  it  obtained 
contracts  for  special  allowances  on  freights. 

But  notwithstanding  these  special  allow- 
ances, this  traffic  from  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  was  far  more  profitable  to  the 
railroad  companies  than  the  smaller  and 
irregular  traffic,  which  might  have  paid  a 
higher  rate. 

To  understand  the  situation  which  affected 
the  giving  and  taking  of  rebates  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  railroads  were  all  eager 
to  enlarge  their  freight  traffic.  They  were 
competing  with  the  facilities  and  rates  offered 
by  the  boats  on  lake  and  canal  and  by  the 
pipe-lines.  All  these  means  of  transporting 
oil  cut  into  the  business  of  the  railroads,  and 
they  were  desperately  anxious  to  successfully 
meet  this  competition.  As  I  have  stated  we 
provided  means  for  loading  and  unloading 
cars  expeditiously,  agreed  to  furnish  a  regular 
fixed  number  of  carloads  to  transport  each 
day,  and  arranged  with  them  for  all  the  other 
things  that  I  have  mentioned,  the  final  result 
being  to  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation  for 
both  the  railroads  and  ourselves.  All  this  was 
following  in  the  natural  laws  of  trade. 

PIPE-LINES    vs.    RAILROADS 

The  building  of  the  pipe-lines  introduced 
another  formidable  competitor  to  the  rail- 
roads, but  as  oil  could  be  transported  by 
pumping  through  pipes  at  a  much  less  cost 
than  by  hauling  in  tank-cars  in  a  rail- 
road train  the  development  of  the  pipe-line 
was  inevitable.  The  question  was  simply 
whether  the  oil  traffic  was  sufficient  in 
volume  to  make  the  investment  profitable. 
When  pipe-lines  had  been  built  to  oil  fields 
where  the  wells  had  ceased  to  yield,  as  often 
happened,  they  were  about  the  most  useless 
property   imaginable. 

An  interesting  feature  developed  through 
the  relations  which  grew  up  between  the  rail- 
roads and  the  pipe-lines.  In  many  cases  it 
was  necessary  to  combine  the  facilities  of 
both,  because  the  pipes  reached  only  part 
of  the  way,  and  from  the  place  where  they 
ended  the  railroad  carried  the  oil  to  its  final 
destination.  In  some  instances  a  railroad 
had  formerly  carried  the  oil  the  entire  distance 
upon  an  agreed  rate,  but  now  that  this  oil  was 
partly  pumped  by  pipe-lines  and  partly  carried 
by  rail,  the  freight  payment  was  divided 
between  the  two.  But,  as  a  through  rate  had 
been  provided,   the  owners  of  the  pipe-line 
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agreed  to  remit  a  part  of  its  charges  to  the 
railroad,  so  we  had  cases  where  the  Stand- 
ard paid  a  rebate  to  the  railroad  instead 
of  the  reverse  —  but  I  do  not  remember 
having  heard  any  complaint  of  this  com- 
ing from  the  students  of  these  complicated 
subjects. 

The  profits  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
did  not  come  from  advantages  given  by  rail- 
roads. The  railroads,  rather,  were  the  ones 
who  profited  by  the  traffic  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  and  whatever  advantage  it 
received  in  its  constant  efforts  to  reduce  rates 
of  freight  was  only  one  of  the  many  elements 
of  lessening  cost  to  the  consumer  which 
enabled  us  to  increase  our  volume  of  business 
the  world  over  because  we  could  reduce  the 
selling  price. 

How  general  was  the  complicated  bargain- 
ing for  rates  can  hardly  be  imagined;  every- 


one got  the  best  rate  that  he  could. 
After  the  passage  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  it  was  learned  that  many  small 
companies  which  shipped  limited  quantities 
had  received  lower  rales  than  we  had 
been  able  to  secure,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  we  had  made  large  investments  to  pro- 
vide for  terminal  facilities,  regular  shipments, 
and  other  economies.  I  well  remember  a 
bright  man  from  Boston  who  had  much  to 
say  about  rebates  and  drawbacks.  He  was 
an  old  and  experienced  merchant,  and  looked 
after  his  affairs  with  a  cautious  and  watchful 
eye.  He  feared  that  some  of  his  competitors 
were  doing  better  than  he  in  bargaining 
for  rates,  and  he  delivered  himself  of  this 
conviction: 

"I  am  opposed  on  principle  to  the  whole 
system  of  rebates  and  drawbacks  —  unless  I 
am  in  it." 
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REVERENCE  —  that  is  the  most  note- 
worthy characteristic  that  I  observed 
in  three  days'  continuous  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Aluir.  The  Sage  of  the  Sierra, 
as  Californians  call  him,  has  turned  his  seven- 
tieth year,  and  now,  with  heaps  of  notebooks 
about  him,  accumulated  through  years  of  ob- 
servation in  the  forests,  on  glaciers,  and  among 
the  mountains,  he  has  begun  to  write  the 
story  of  his  life,  and  to  leave  some  permanent 
record  of  the  beauty  in  Nature  to  which  he 
is  supremely  sensitive. 

Hardly  any  civilized  man  has  lived  so  com- 
pletely at  home  with  Nature  in  her  untouched 
wildernesses.  Perhaps  no  man  of  our  gene- 
ration has  so  combined,  as  he  has,  the  gift  of 
poetic  prose  with  the  exact  knowledge  of  the 
scientist  to  transcribe  the  beauty  of  the  wild 
places. 

"There  are  no  accidents  in  Nature,"  he 
said.  "Every  motion  of  the  constantly  shift- 
ing bodies  in  the  world  is  timed  to  the  occa- 
sion   for    some    definite,     foreordered    end. 


The  flowers  blossom  in  obedience  to  the  same 
law  that  marks  the  course  of  constellations, 
and  the  song  of  a  bird  is  the  echo  of  a  uni- 
versal symphony.  Nature  is  one,  and  to  me 
the  greatest  delight  of  observation  and  study 
is  to  discover  new  unities  in  this  all-embrac- 
ing and  eternal  harmony. 

"Little  men,  with  only  a  book  knowledge 
of  science,  have  seized  upon  evolution  as  an 
escape  from  the  idea  of  a  God.  'Evolution!' 
—  a  wonderful,  mouth-filling  word,  is  n't  it? 
It  covers  a  world  of  ignorance.  Just  say 
'evolution'  and  you  have  explained  every 
phenomenon  of  Nature  and  explained  away 
God.  It  sounds  big  and  wn'se.  Evolution, 
they  say,  brought  the  earth  through  its  glacial 
periods,  caused  the  snow  blanket  to  recede, 
and  the  flower  carpet  to  follow  it,  raised  the 
forests  of  the  world,  developed  animal  life 
from  the  jelly-fish  to  the  thinking  man. 

"But  what  caused  evolution?  There  they 
stick.  To  my  mind,  it  is  inconceivable  that  a 
plan  that  has  worked  out,  through  unthinkable 
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millions  of  years,  without  one  hitch  or  one 
mistake,  the  development  of  beauty  that  has 
made  every  microscopic  particle  of  matter 
perform  its  function  in  harmony  with  every 
other  in  the  universe  —  that  such  a  plan  is 
the  blind  product  of  an  unthinking  abstraction. 
No;  somewhere,  before  evolution  was,  was  an 
Intelligence  that  laid  out  the  plan,  and  evo- 
lution is  the  process,  not  the  origin,  of  the  har- 
mony. You  may  call  that  Intelligence  what 
you  please:  I  cannot  see  why  so  many  people 
object  to  call  it  God." 

Another  day  he  said: 

"People  talk  about  creation  as  a  remote 
fact  of  history,  as  if  it  were  something  that 
was  attended  to  a  long  time  ago,  and  finished 
at  the  time.  But  creation  was  not  an  act;  it  is 
a  process;  and  it  is  going  on  to-day  as  much 
as  it  ever  was.  But  Nature  is  not  in  a  hurry. 
With  God  'a  thousand  years  is  as  a  day.' 
Suppose  you  could  have  been  a  spirit  in  one 
of  the  past  periods  of  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  that  the  Archangel  Gabriel  had 
taken  you  to  a  place  where  you  could  see  the 
earth  as  it  was  then  covered  miles  deep  with 
snow  and  ice,  the  air  still  full  of  swirling  snow- 
flakes  that  seemed  to  be  burying  the  world 
forever.  Suppose  he  showed  you  this  silent, 
frozen,  characterless  waste  (as  it  would  seem 
to  you),  and  told  you  that  God  was  creating 
here  a  world  of  beauty,  of  seas  and  mountains, 
of  flowers  and  forests,  of  song-birds  and  men. 
Suppose  you  flew  away  and  were  gone  for  a 
thousand  years,  and  then  looked  again.  You 
could  not  see  that  the  scene  had  altered  a  par- 
ticle. Another  thousand  years.  Still  no 
change  that  you  could  see. 

"'Creation?'  you  cry  out,  'I  see  nothing 
being  done  here.' 

"'Patience,'  is  the  angel's  answer.  'Down 
beneath  these  miles  of  snow  the  ice  is  shift- 
ing, grinding,  slicing,  leveling,  building,  mak- 
ing a  sierra  here,  a  broad  valley  there,  scoop- 
ing out  a  Yosemite,  leveling  off  a  plain,  pol- 
ishing boulders,  marking  rock  ledges  with 
the  handwriting  of  God,  making  ready  warm 
glades  for  grass  and  flowers,  mountain  slopes 
for  majestic  forests,  homes  for  birds  —  break- 
ing ground  for  beauty.' 

"At  the  end  of  a  few  million  years  your 
visits  are  rewarded.  The  ice-cap  has  receded 
from  parts  of  the  earth.  Seas  are  exposed, 
land  has  come  into  view,  flowers  have  fol- 
lowed the  retreating  ice,  trees  nestle  in  the 
cafions   and    climb    the    mountain   shoulders. 


birds  are  caroling,  fish  dart  along  the  singing 
streams,  man  is  abroad  to  enjoy  the  beauties 
of  the  earth. 

"This  is  creation.  All  this  is  going  on  to- 
day, only  men  are  blind  to  see  it.  They  think 
only  of  food.  They  are  not  content  to  provide 
three  meals  a  day;  they  must  have  enough  for 
a  thousand  meals.  And  so  they  build  ships  to 
carry  the  food  that  they  call  commerce,  and 
they  build  houses  to  store  food  in,  and  other 
houses  to  buy  and  sell  it  in,  and  houses  to  eat 
it  in,  and  load  themselves  down  with  the  care 
of  it  so  that  they  cannot  get  away.  They  can 
not  pause  long  enough  to  go  out  into  the  wil- 
derness where  God  has  provided  every  sparrow 
enough  to  eat  and  to  spare,  and  contemplate 
for  even  an  hour  the  wonderful  world  that  they 
live  in.  You  say  that  what  I  write  may  bring 
this  beauty  to  the  hearts  of  those  that  do  not 
get  out  to  see  it.  They  have  no  right  to  it. 
The  good  Lord  put  those  things  here  as  a  free 
gift  that  he  who  chooses  may  take  with  joy, 
and  he  who  will  not  walk  out  of  the  smoke  of 
the  cities  to  see  them  has  no  right  to  them." 

On  another  subject  he  said: 

"See  how  painstaking  Nature  is  in  her 
minutest  creations.  I  picked  up  this  piece  of 
petrified  wood  in  Arizona.  It  is  millions  of 
years  old.  Millions  of  years  ago  the  tree  that 
it  is  from  was  covered  about  two  miles  deep 
in  alluvial  mud.  Then  Nature  set  about 
making  it  imperishably  beautiful.  All  living 
organisms  are  composed  of  microscopic  cells 
that  are  linked  together  to  make  the  organism. 
These  cells  are  so  minute  that  millions  of 
them  would  have  to  be  laid  side  by  side  to  ex- 
tend the  length  of  an  inch.  But  each  cell  is 
perfectly  formed  and  individual. 

"When  the  process  of  decay  began  in  this 
bit  of  wood,  these  cells  began  to  break  down 
and  lost  their  shape.  But,  as  they  did  this, 
Nature  repaired  each  tiny  break  with  a  bit  of 
mineral  from  the  water  of  the  ooze  in  which 
this  lay,  so  that  when  a  cell  disappeared  it  was 
replaced  by  a  piece  of  enduring  masonry  that 
is  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  living  cell. 
It  is  as  if  you  had  a  brick  building  and  wanted 
to  change  it  into  a  stone  replica  without  tear- 
ing it  down  all  at  once,  and  so  you  took  out 
a  brick  at  a  time  and  substituted  a  block  of 
marble  so  carefully  carved  that  it  reproduced 
every  microscopic  peculiarity  of  the  brick  in 
structure  and  surface.  In  time  your  brick 
house  would  be  all  of  marble,  but  identical 
in   appearance   and   structure.     So  with  this 
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bit  of  wood,  except  that  the  replacing  of  cells 
was  done  on  a  scale  of  millionths  of  an  inch. 
The  result  is  that  piece  of  wood  translated 
into  stone,  in  exact  replica,  except  that  Nature 
has  added,  with  the  mineral,  a  rainbow  of 
coloring  that  rivals  the  finest  gems.  Think 
of  it:  millions  of  years  of  silent  labor  under 
miles  of  dirt,  all  that  at  some  day  there  might 
come  to  light  a  new  beauty  to  adorn  the 
earth." 

.\  line  glow  of  humor,  sometimes  kindling 
into  irony,  illumines  much  of  Mr.  ^luir's  con- 
versation. He  had  on  his  study  table  a  mag- 
azine, just  come  to  hand,  in  which  a  writer 
had  described  one  of  ]Mr.  Muir's  adventures 
in  Alaska  with  much  dramatic  force  and  im- 
aginati\e  power.  The  imaginative  power  was 
especially  evident,  for  jNIr.  Muir  checked  off 
the  hair-raising  details  and  of  all  of  them  just 
one  inconsequential  item  was  correct.  The 
writer  made  Mr.  Muir  carry  in  his  teeth  to 
safety  a  companion  (a  missionary  to  the  In- 
dians) who  had  fallen  on  a  dangerous  moun- 
tain ledge  and  broken  some  bones  and  his 
nerve  at  the  same  time.  That  tickled  Mr. 
Muir  mightily.  He  read  the  account  through 
aloud  with  unctuous  emphasis,  burlesquing 
every  breathless  incident,  chuckling  with 
amusement  as  the  writer  put  into  his  mouth 
a  barbaric  Scotch  dialect  at  the  moment  of 
greatest  dramatic  intensity,  and  lingering 
with  perfect  glee  upon  the  crux  of  the  whole 
miswritten  tale  —  the  terrible  moment  when, 
with  his  mouth  full  of  maimed  Scotch  brogue 
and  missionary's  collar,  he  was  made  to  crawl 
on  his  hands  and  knees  with  the  lacerated 
form  trailing  beneath  him,  like  a  rat's  in  a  cat's 
jaws,  over  cruel  rocks  and  ice  to  safety.  It 
was  rich,  delicious  irony,  but  without  malice. 
It  was  too  funny  for  that. 

I  happened  to  use  the  word  "psychology" 
in  a  remark,  and  he  came  back  with : 

"When  I  was  eleven  years  old  I  could  re- 
peat the  entire  New  Testament  from  memory, 
and  about  two  thirds  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Memorizing  was  the  larger  part  of  schooling 
in  Scotland  in  those  days.  Teachers  had  not 
heard  of  psychology  and  all  these  other  new- 
fangled 'ologics'  with  which  modern  teaching 
is  chopped  up.  They  had  only  one  theory: 
they  had  learned  from  experience  that  there 
is  some  unexplained  connection  between  the 
memory  and  the  skin,  and  that  by  irritating 
the  skin  the  memory  was  stimulated.  So  we 
had  the  Catechism  and  the  Bible  and  John 


Milton  thrashed  into  us,  and  much  of  it  we 
never  forgot." 

Mr.  Muir  lives  in  the  Alhambra  Valley, 
an  hour's  ride  by  train  from  San  Francisco. 
This  \alley  winds  down  narrowly  between  two 
walls  of  high  hills  to  the  Straits  of  Carquinez. 
Nearly  all  this  valley  was  once  the  property 
of  Mrs,  Muir's  father,  and  most  of  its  thousands 
of  acres  of  trees  and  vines  were  planted  and, 
for  many  years,  cultivated  by  Mr.  Muir.  His 
method  was  to  superintend  the  winter  pruning 
and  the  spring  cultivating,  bringing  everything 
into  readiness  for  the  summer  sun  to  do  its 
work,  and  then  to  leave  in  May  for  the  moun- 
tains, where  he  lived  alone  with  the  wild  things 
he  loves  until  October,  when  he  returned  to 
complete  the  harvest  of  the  fruit.  Mr.  Muir's 
poetic  spirit  and  literary  skill  have  not  been 
developed  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  keen  business 
sense  that  has  made  him  a  successful  farmer 
and  a  practical  man  of  affairs  as  well  as  an 
author  of  rare  charm  and  a  scientist  of  extra- 
ordinary achievement. 

Mr.  Muir's  family  consists  now  of  two 
daughters,  neither  of  whom  is  at  home,  though 
the  elder,  who  is  married,  lives  near  the  old 
homestead  in  the  Alhambra  Valley.  Mr. 
Muir  lives  alone  in  the  huge  old  family  man- 
sion, sleeping  outdoors  on  an  upper  porch, 
cooking  his  own  coffee  for  breakfast  —  reminis- 
cent of  his  mountaineering  days.  He  works 
long  hours  in  his  study,  surrounded  by  his 
books,  current  magazines,  and  specimens  from 
the  petrified  forests  of  Arizona  and  Australia; 
solitary,  in  a  sense,  but  with  much  companion- 
ship though  his  correspondence.  Solitude  of 
the  person  —  in  the  wilderness  —  has  always 
been  full  of  mental  companionship  for  him, 
so  I  doubt  that  he  is  ever  very  lonely.  One  or 
two  of  his  neighbors  are  old  friends,  and  drop 
in  often  for  a  chat;  a  sister  lives  a  mile  up  the 
valley;  his  little  grandson  lives  near  by,  and 
gets  a  deal  of  spoiling  from  the  gentle  old  man, 
who  thinks  that  the  innumerable  thrashings 
of  his  Calvinistic  Scotch  youth  did  him  no 
good. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Muir's  greatest  service  to  the 
cause  of  science  has  been  his  example  in  going 
direct  to  Nature  for  study  and  observation. 
He  is  of  the  class  of  Darwin,  Agassiz,  and  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  —  men  who  were  as  conspicu- 
ous for  the  extent  of  their  original  researches 
and  lirst-hand  observation  of  Nature  as  for  the 
acuteness  of  their  power  of  analyzing  and  class- 
ifying what  they  saw  and  the  laws  that  they 
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illustrate.  Mr.  Muir  has  spent  much  more  of 
his  time  living  with  Nature,  hourly  studying 
"things  as  they  are,"  than  he  has  spent  over 
text-books  or  at  his  writing-desk.  The  result 
is  that  he  has  literally  hundreds  of  notebooks, 
containing  the  most  careful  notes  made  in 
the  field  upon  the  phenomena  of  flowers, 
trees,  and  glaciers,  illustrated  with  sketclies 
from  Nature  that  are  almost  mathematically 
accurate. 

It  is  a  fitting  old  age  for  one  who  has  put 


his  faith  in  Nature  to  have  achieved,  without 
seeking  it,  a  great  fame  in  literature  and  in 
science;  to  have  earned  the  honor  and  affection 
of  the  best  minds  of  his  generation;  to  turn  the 
seventieth  year  with  sound  health,  clear 
vision,  an  active  mind,  considerable  fortune, 
children,  friends,  and  work  still  to  do  for 
which  is  waiting  an  eager  and  apj)reciative 
audience.  Few  men  achieve  such  fortune; 
few  men  earn  it,  as  he  has,  by  years  of  labor, 
sincerity,  and  gentleness. 
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.A    VISIT    TO    TSAVO    EIGHT    YEARS  AFTER  A  SUCCESSFUL 
HUNTING    TRIP   ALONG    THE     UGANDA     RAILWAY     IN     1906 

BY 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL   J.    H.    PATTERSON 


DURING  the  early  part  of  1906  I  revis- 
ited the  scene  of  my  former  labors  and 
adventures  on  a  shooting  trip.  Un- 
fortunately the  train  by  which  I  traveled  up 
from  Mombasa  reached  Tsavo  at  midnight, 
but  all  the  same  I  got  out  and  prowled  about  as 
long  as  time  would  permit,  half  wondering 
every  moment  if  the  ghosts  of  the  two  man- 
eaters  would  spring  at  me  out  of  the  bushes. 
I  wanted  very  much  to  spend  a  day  or  two  in 
the  old  place,  but  my  companions  were  anxious 
to  push  on  as  quickly  as  possible  to  better 
hunting-grounds.  I  took  the  trouble,  however, 
to  wake  them  out  of  their  peaceful  slumbers 
in  order  to  point  out  to  them,  by  the  pale  moon- 
light, the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  Tsavo 
bridge;  but  I  fear  this  delicate  little  attention 
was  scarcely  appreciated  as  it  deserved.  Nat- 
urally I  could  not  expect  them  or  anyone  else 
to  view  the  bridge  quite  from  my  point  of  view; 
I  looked  on  it  as  a  child  of  mine,  brought  up 
through  stress  and  danger  and  troubles  of  all 
kinds,  but  the  ordinary  traveler  of  course 
knows  nothing  of  this  and  doubtless  thinks  it 
only  a  very  commonplace  and  insignificant 
structure  indeed. 

We  spent  a  few  days  at  Nairobi,  now  a 
flourishing  town  of  some  6,000  inhabitants, 
supplied  with  every  modern  comfort  and  lux- 
ury, including  a  well-laid-out  race  course;  and, 
after  a  short  trip  to  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  and 


Uganda,  we  made  our  way  back  to  the  Eldama 
Ravine,  which  lies  some  twenty  miles  north  of 
Landiani  Station  in  the  province  of  Naivasha. 
Here  we  started  in  earnest  on  our  big-game  ex- 
pedition, which  I  am  glad  to  say  proved  to  be 
a  most  delightful  and  interesting  one  in  every 
way.  The  country  was  lovely  and  the  climate 
cool  and  bracing.  We  all  got  a  fair  amount 
of  sport,  our  bag  including  rhino,  hippo, 
waterbuck,  reedbuck,  hartebeeste,  wildebeeste, 
ostrich,  impala,  oryx,  roan  antelope,  etc.;  but 
for  the  present  I  must  confine  myself  to  a 
short  account  of  how  I  was  lucky  enough 
to  shoot  a  specimen  of  an  entirely  new  race 
of  eland. 

Our  party  of  five,  including  one  lady  who 
rode  and  shot  equally  straight,  left  the  Eldama 
Ravine  on  January  22d,  and  trekked  off  in 
an  easterly  direction  across  the  Laikipia 
Plateau.  As  the  trail  wliich  we  were  to  take 
was  very  little  known  and  almost  impossible 
to  follow  without  a  guide,  Mr.  Foaker,  the 
District  Officer  at  the  Ravine,  very  kindly 
procured  us  a  reliable  man  —  a  young  Uashin 
Gishu  Masai  named  Uliagurma.  But  as  he 
could  not  speak  a  word  of  Swahili  we  had  also 
to  engage  an  interpreter,  an  excellent,  cheery 
fellow  of  the  same  tribe,  named  Landaalu;  and 
he  in  his  turn  possessed  a  kinsman  who  in- 
sisted on  coming  too,  although  he  was  no 
earthly  use  to  us.     Our  route  took  us  through 
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the  Solai  Swamp,  over  the  Multilo  and  Subu 
Ko  Lultian  ranges,  and  across  many  unex- 
pected rivers  and  streamlets.  On  our  first  march 
I  noticed  that  UHagurma,  our  kirongozi  (guide), 
was  suffering  extremely,  though  uncomplain- 
ingly, from  earache,  so  I  told  him  to  come  to 
me  when  we  got  to  camp  and  I  would  see  what 
I  could  do  for  him.  Strange  to  say,  my  doctor- 
ing proved  most  successful,  and  Uliagurma 
was  so  grateful  that  he  spread  my  fame  as  a 
"medicine-man"  far  and  wide  among  the 
natives  wherever  we  trekked.  The  consequence 
was  that  men,  women,  and  children  in  every 
state  of  disease  and  crip[)ledom  came  and  be- 
sieged our  camps,  begging  for  some  of  the 
magical  daiva  (medicine).  I  used  to  do  what  I 
could,  and  only  hope  I  did  not  injure  many  of 
them;  but  it  was  heartrending  to  see  some  of 
the  quite  hopeless  cases  I  was  expected  to  cure. 
After  we  had  climbed  the  Subu  Ko  Lultian 
and  got  a  footing  on  the  plateau,  we  pitched 
our  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Angarua  River, 
where  we  found  a  big  Masai  kraal,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  seemed  much  astonished 
at  our  sudden  appearance  in  their  neighbor- 
hood. They  were  very  friendly,  howe\er,  and 
visited  our  camp  in  swarms  an  hour  or  so  after 
our  arrival.  Riding  my  pony  and  accompanied 
by  Landaalu  as  intcri)retcr,  and  my  gun- 
bearer,  Juma,  I  returned  their  call  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  clmorani  (warriors)  gave  for 
my  entertainment  an  exhibition  of  the  gym- 
nastic exercises  which  they  practise  regularly 
in  order  more  particularly  to  strengthen  their 
legs  and  render  them  supple.  After  the  per- 
formance I  asked  if  there  was  any  game  about, 
and  was  told  that  some  might  be  found  a  few 
miles  to  the  north  of  the  kraal;  so  I  set  out  at 
once  with  Landaalu  and  Juma  to  try  my  luck. 
It  was  a  ])crfcct  afternoon,  and  no  sooner  had  I 
cleared  the  belt  of  scrub  which  grew  round 
the  kraal  when,  by  the  aid  of  my  glasses,  I  saw 
a  herd  of  zebra  and  other  game  away  in  the 
distance,  feeding  peacefully  on  the  rolling 
prairie.  I  made  my  way  steadily  toward  them, 
and  noticed  as  I  went  that  a  couple  of  eland 
were  gradually  drawing  away  from  the  rest  of 
the  herd.  I  marked  these  for  my  own,  and  care- 
fully noting  the  direction  they  were  taking  I 
dismounted  and  made  a  detour  round  a  rise 
so  as  to  lie  in  wait  for  them  and  cut  them  off. 
My  plan  succeeded  admirably,  for  the  two  fine 
animals  continued  to  come  straight  toward 
me  without  suspicion,  feeding  quietly  by  the 
way.    When  they  got  to  within  eighty  yards  or 


so,  I  picked  out  the  bigger  head  and  was  only 
waiting  for  him  to  make  a  slight  turn  before 
pulling  the  trigger,  when  bang  went  the  heavy 
rifle  of  one  of  my  companions  about  half  a  mile 
away.  In  an  instant  the  two  eland  had  bounded 
off,  and  I  decided  not  to  risk  a  shot,  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  soon  settle  down  again  and 
give  me  another  chance. 

Mentally  blessing  my  friend  for  firing  at  this 
untimely  moment,  I  watched  them  make  for  a 
belt  of  wood  about  a  mile  further  on,  hoping 
against  hope  that  they  would  remain  on  the 
near  side  of  it.  No  such  luck,  however,  for 
they  plunged  into  it  and  were  quickly  swal- 
lowed up  out  of  my  sight.  Running  to  my 
pony,  which  Landaalu  had  dexterously  brought 
up,  I  galloped  in  the  direction  of  the  spot  in 
the  trees  where  the  eland  had  disappeared; 
but  imagine  my  vexation  when  I  found  that  I 
had  to  pull  up  sharp  on  the  edge  of  a  nasty- 
looking  swamp,  Vv'hich  at  first  sight  appeared 
too  boggy  and  treacherous  to  attempt  to  cross. 
I  rode  up  and  down  it  without  being  able  to 
find  anything  like  a  really  safe  crossing  place, 
so  in  desperation  I  at  last  determined  to  take 
the  risk  of  crossing  it  along  an  old  rhino  path 
where  the  reeds  were  flattened  down.  My  pony 
floundered  bravely  through,  and  eventually  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  safely  to  the  other  side.  I 
then  made  my  way  cautiously  through  the  belt 
of  trees,  and  was  relieved  to  find  that  it  was  only 
half  a  mile  or  so  broad.  I  dismounted  as  I 
neared  the  further  side,  and,  tying  my  pony  to 
a  tree,  crept  quietly  forward,  expecting  to  see 
the  eland  not  far  off;  but  to  my  disappointment 
there  was  no  trace  of  game  of  any  kind  on  the 
whole  wide  stretch  of  country  that  met  my  view. 
I  therefore  tried  another  direction,  and,  tak- 
ing a  half  turn  to  my  left,  made  my  way  care- 
fully through  some  open  glades  to  the  top  of 
a  little  rise  not  far  off. 

The  sight  that  now  met  my  eyes  fairly  took 
my  breath  away;  for  there,  not  three  hundred 
yards  off,  and  stalking  placidly  along  at  a  slow 
walk,  was  a  herd  of  fully  a  hundred  eland  of 
all  ages  and  sizes.  The  rear  of  the  column 
was  brought  up  by  a  magnificent  old  bull, 
and  my  heart  jumped  for  joy  as  I  watched  him 
from  the  shelter  of  the  bushes  behind  which  I 
lay  concealed.  The  next  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  decide  on  a  plan  of  attack,  and  this  had 
to  be  thought  of  without  loss  of  time,  for  the 
wind  was  blowing  from  me  almost  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  eland,  who  would  certainly  scent 
me  very  soon  if  I  did  not  get  away.     Quickly 
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noting  the  direction  in  which  they  were  mov- 
ing, I  saw  that  if  all  went  well  they  ought  to 
pass  close  to  a  little  hillock  about  a  mile  or  so 
off;  and,  if  I  were  very  sharp  about  it,  1  thought 
I  could  make  a  circuit  through  the  wood  and  be 
on  this  rise,  in  a  good  position  for  both  wind 
and  cover,  before  the  herd  could  reach  it. 
Accordingly  I  crept  away  with  the  object  of 
finding  my  mount,  but  to  my  delight  —  just 
behind  me  and  well  hidden  —  stood  the  unde- 
feated Landaalu,  who  in  some  mysterious 
way  had  followed  me  up,  found  the  pony 
where  I  had  left  it  tied  to  a  tree,  and  brought 
it  on  to  me.  With  a  bright  grin  on  his  face 
he  thrust  the  reins  into  my  hand,  and  I  was  up 
and  galloping  off  in  an  instant. 

I  soon  discovered  that  I  had  farther  to  go 
than  I  expected,  for  I  was  forced  to  make  a  big 
detour  in  order  to  keep  out  of  sight  of  the  herd; 
but  on  halting  once  or  twice  and  peeping  through 
the  trees  I  saw  that  all  was  going  well  and  that 
they  were  still  calmly  moving  on  in  the  right 
direction.  The  last  quarter  of  a  mile  had  to  be 
negotiated  in  the  open,  but  I  found  that  by 
lying  flat  down  on  my  pony's  back  I  was  com- 
pletely hidden  from  the  advancing  herd  by  an 
intervening  swell  in  the  ground.  In  this  man- 
ner I  managed  to  get  unobserved  to  the  lee 
of  my  hillock,  where  I  dismounted,  threw  the 
reins  over  a  stump,  and  crawled  stealthily  but 
as  quickly  as  I  could  to  the  top.  I  was  in  great 
doubt  as  to  whether  I  should  be  in  time  or  not, 
but  on  peering,  hatless,  over  the  crest,  I  was 
overjoyed  to  find  the  whole  herd  just  below  me. 
One  of  the  eland,  not  twenty  yards  off,  saw 
me  at  once,  and  stood  still  to  gaze  at  me  in  as- 
tonishment. It  was  a  female,  however,  so  I 
took  no  notice  of  her,  but  looked  round  to  see 
if  my  great  bull  were  anywhere  near.  Yes, 
there  he  was;  he  had  passed  the  spot  where  I 
lay,  but  was  not  more  than  forty  yards  off, 
moving  in  the  same  leisurely  fashion  as  when 
I  first  saw  him.  An  instant  later  he  noticed 
the  general  alarm  caused  by  my  appearance, 
and  stopped  and  turned  half  round  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  This  gave  me  my  oppor- 
tunity, so  I  fired,  aiming  behind  the  shoulder. 
The  way  in  which  he  jumped  and  kicked  on 
feeling  the  lead  told  me  I  had  hit  him  hard,  and 
I  got  two  more  bullets  into  him  from  the  maga- 
zine of  my  .303  before  he  managed  to  gain  the 
shelter  of  a  neighboring  thicket  and  was  lost 
to  sight.  In  the  meantime  the  whole  herd  had 
thundered  off  at  full  gallop,  disappearing  in  a 
few  minutes  in  a  cloud  of  ch'.st. 


I  was  confident  that  there  would  be  little 
difficulty  in  finding  the  wounded  eland,  and  on 
Landaalu  coming  up  —  which,  by  the  way,  he 
did  almost  immediately,  for  he  was  a  wonder- 
ful goer  —  we  started  to  make  a  rough  search 
through  the  thicket.  Owing  to  the  growing 
darkness,  however,  we  met  with  no  success,  - 
so  I  decided  to  return  to  camp,  which  was  many 
miles  away,  and  to  resume  the  quest  at  day- 
break the  following  morning.  It  turned  out 
that  we  were  exan  farther  from  home  than  1 
thought,  and  black  night  came  upon  us  be- 
fore we  had  covered  a  quarter  of  the  distance. 
Fortunately  the  invaluable  Landaalu  had  dis- 
covered a  good  crossing  over  the  swamp,  so 
we  were  able  to  press  on  at  a  good  pace  without 
losing  any  time  in  overcoming  the  obstacle. 
After  an  hour  or  so  of  hard  traveling  we  were 
delighted  to  see  a  rocket  go  up,  fired  by  my 
friends  to  guide  us  on  our  way.  Such  a  sight 
is  wonderfully  cheering  when  one  is  far  away 
from  camp,  trudging  along  in  the  inky  dark- 
ness and  none  too  certain  of  one's  direction, 
and  a  rocket  equipment  should  invariably  be 
carried  by  the  traveler  in  the  wilds.  Several 
more  were  sent  up  before  we  got  anywhere 
near  camp,  and  I  remarked  to  Landaalu  that 
we  must  have  gone  a  very  long  way  after  the 
eland.  "Long  way,"  he  replied,  "why, 
Master,  we  have  been  to  Baringo!"  This  lake, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  fully  fifty  miles  aw^ay. 
When  finally  we  arrived  I  fired  the  ardor  of 
my  companions  by  relating  the  adventures 
of  the  afternoon  and  telling  them  of  the  won- 
derful herd  I  had  seen;  and  it  was  at  once 
agreed  that  we  should  stay  where  we  were 
for  a  day  or  two  in  the  hope  of  good  sport 
being  obtained. 

As  soon  as  it  was  daylight  the  next  morn- 
ing I  sent  out  a  party  of  our  porters  with  full 
instructions  where  to  find  my  eland,  which 
I  was  sure  must  be  lying  somewhere  in  the 
thicket  close  to  the  hill  from  where  I  had  shot 
him;  and  very  shortly  afterward  we  ourselves 
made  a  start.  After  a  couple  of  hours'  trav- 
eling we  were  lucky  enough  to  catch  sight  of  a 
portion  of  the  herd  of  eland,  when  we  dis- 
mounted and  stalked  them  carefully  through 
the  long  grass.  All  of  a  sudden  one  popped  up 
its  head  unexpectedly  about  fifty  yards  away. 
One  of  my  companions  immediately  leveled 
his  rifle  at  it,  but  from  where  I  v/as  I  could  see 
better  than  he  that  the  head  was  a  poor  one, 
and  so  called  out  to  him  not  to  fire.  The 
warning  came  too  ];i1c,  however,  for  at  that 
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moment  he  pulled  the  trigger.  It  was  rather 
a  diflicult  shot,  too,  as  the  body  of  the  animal 
could  not  be  seen  very  well  owing  to  the  height 
of  the  grass;  still,  as  the  head  instantly  dis- 
appeared, we  hoped  for  the  bcbt  and  ran  up  to 
the  place,  but  no  trace  of  the  eland  could  be 
found.  Accordingly  we  pushed  on  again,  and 
after  a  little  rested  for  a  short  time  under  the 
shade  of  some  trees.  We  had  gone  about  three 
miles  after  resuming  our  search  for  game, 
when  one  of  the  porters  remembered  that  he 
had  left  the  water-bottle  he  was  carrying  at 
the  trees  where  we  had  halted,  so  he  was  sent 
back  for  it  with  strict  injunctions  to  make  haste 
and  to  rejoin  us  as  quickly  as  possible.  Curi- 
ously enough,  this  trifling  incident  proved  quite 
providential;  for  the  i)orter  (whose  name  was 
Sabaki),  after  recovering  the  water-bottle, 
found  himself  unable  to  trace  us  through  the 
jungle  and  accordingly  struck  home  for  camp. 
On  his  way  back  he  actually  stumbled  over 
the  dead  body  of  the  eland  which  I  had  shot 
the  previous  day  and  which  the  search  party  I 
had  sent  out  in  the  morning  had  failed  to  fmd. 
They  were  still  looking  for  it  close  at  hand, 
however,  so  Sabaki  hailed  them  and  they  at  once 
set  to  work  to  skin  and  cut  up  the  animal,  and 
then  carried  it  to  the  camp. 

Meanwhile,  of  course,  we  knew  nothing  of 
all  this,  and  continued  our  hunt  for  game. 
Shortly  after  noon  we  had  a  light  lunch,  and 
while  we  were  eating  it  our  guides,  Uliagurma 
and  Landaalu,  discovered  a  bees'  nest  in  a 
fallen  tree  and  proceeded  to  try  to  extract  the 
honey,  of  which  the  Masai  are  very  fond. 
This  interference  was  naturally  strongly  re- 
sented by  the  bees,  and  soon  the  semi-naked 
youths  ran  flying  past  us  with  the  angry  swarm 
in  full  pursuit.  I  laughed  heartily  at  Lan- 
daalu, and  chaffed  him  unmercifully  for  al- 
lowing himself,  a  Masai,  to  be  put  to  flight 
by  a  few  bees.  This  the  jolly  fellow  took  very 
good-humoredly,  saying  that  if  he  only  had  a 
jacket  like  mine  he  would  soon  go  and  get  the 
honey.  I  gave  him  my  jacket  at  once,  and  a 
most  comical  figure  he  cut  in  it,  as  it  was  very 
short  and  he  had  practically  nothing  else  on. 
When  the  nest  was  properly  examined,  how- 
ever, it  was  found  that  the  bees  had  eaten  all 
the  honey;  so  after  taking  some  photographs 
of  our  guides  at  work  among  the  bees  we  all  pro- 
ceeded homeward,  reaching  camp  about  dusk 
with  nothing  to  show  for  our  long  day's  hunt. 

We  were  met  by  Sabaki,  who  was  in  a 
great  state  of  excitement,  and  who  started  to 


explain  in  very  bad  Swahili  how  he  had  come 
across  the  dead  eland.  Misunderstanding 
what  he  said,  I  told  my  friend  that  Sabaki  had 
found  the  eland  which  he  had  shot  in  the 
morning,  and  rejoiced  heartily  with  him  at  this 
piece  of  good  luck.  On  viewing  the  head, 
however,  we  could  not  understand  it,  as  it 
was  very  much  bigger  than  the  one  he  had 
fired  at;  and  it  was  not  till  later  in  the  even- 
ing when  I  visited  Landaalu,  curled  up  at  the 
camp  fire,  that  the  mystery  was  explained. 
He  greeted  me  by  saying  that  after  all  we 
had  not  gone  to  Baringo  for  nothing  the  pre- 
vious day,  and  on  my  asking  him  what  he 
meant  he  told  me  about  the  finding  of  the  eland, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  I  knew  it  was  mine. 
I  quickly  called  up  Sabaki,  and  after  some 
trouble  got  from  him  the  whole  story  of  how- 
he  had  found  the  body  close  to  my  litde  hillock 
and  near  where  my  men  were  searching  for  it. 
So  I  broke  the  truth  gently  to  my  friend,  who 
at  once  acknowledged  my  claim  and  con- 
gratulated me  on  my  good  fortune. 

How  great  this  good  fortune  was  I  did  not 
know  till  long  after;  but  even  then,  when  1 
came  to  examine  the  head  and  skin  carefully, 
I  found  that  they  both  differed  materially 
from  those  of  any  other  eland  that  I  had  ever 
seen.  For  one  thing,  there  was  no  long  tuft 
of  hair  on  the  forehead,  while  from  the  lower 
corner  of  each  eye  ran  an  incomplete  white 
stripe  similar  to,  though  smaller  than,  those 
found  in  the  giant  eland.  The  sides  of  the 
forehead  were  of  a  reddish  color,  and  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  face  there  was  a  much  larger 
brown  patch  than  is  to  be  seen  on  the  ordi- 
nary eland.  The  striping  on  the  body  was  very 
slight,  the  chief  markings  being  three  lines 
across  the  withers.  On  my  return  to  England, 
in  April,  I  sent  the  head  to  Rowland  Ward's 
to  be  set  up,  and  while  there  it  was  seen  by 
Mr.  R.  Lydekkcr,  F,  R.  S.,  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, the  well-known  naturalist  and  spe- 
cialist in  big  game,  who  wrote  to  tell  me  that  it 
possessed  great  zoological  interest,  as  showing 
the  existence  of  a  hitherto  unknown  race  of 
eland. 

As  my  eland  thus  proved  to  be  of  some  con- 
siderable scientific  value,  and  as  the  author- 
ities of  the  British  Museum  expressed  a  desire 
to  possess  its  head,  I  gladly  present-ed  it  to  the 
trustees,  so  that  all  sportsmen  and  naturalists 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  at  the 
Natural  History  Museum  at  South  Ken- 
sington, where  it  now  is. 
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THERE  is  an  industrial  art  school  in 
Philadelphia  whose  hundreds  of  suc- 
cessful graduates  in  the  practice  of  their 
profession  are  spreading  a  knowledge  of  art 
among  the  people;  for  it  teaches  that  beauty 
should  not  be  separated  from  every-day  life,  but 
that  it  should  extend  to  everything  we  make  and 
use  —  that  we  should  eat  from  good  china,  live 
in  good  houses,  buy  good  cloth,  and  read  good 
advertisements,  as  well  as  look  at  good  pictures 
and  statuary  —  too  common  a  conception  of 
the  limitations  of  art. 

The  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of 
Industrial  Art  was  founded  in  1876  when  the 
Centennial  Exposition  had  awakened  the 
country  and  given  us  a  craving  to  know  more 
of  what  art  really  was.  There  is  nothing 
connected  with  art,  no  profession,  no  trade, 
that  is  not  taught  therein. 

All  art  does  not  consist  in  painting  pictures 
and  making  statues;  and  yet  our  art  schools  are 
yearly  turning  out  hundreds  who  work  upon 
this  assumption,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
supply  already  exceeds  the  demand  of  the 
market.  It  is  just  as  much  the  calling  of  art 
to  make  beautiful  and  useful  things  of  pottery 
as  it  is  to  paint  beautiful  and  unsought  things 
on  canvas.  Art  applied  to  some  industry  for 
which  there  is  a  demand  is  ii  more  invigorating 
profession  than  painting  from  the  nude  and 
dreaming  about  Rembrandt. 

Palissy  made  for  himself  an  artist's  name 
in  pottery.  Aldus  and  Elzevir  did  the  same 
in  printing;  Grolier  became  famous  for  his 
wonderful  book-making;  Benvenuto  for  his 
I)riceless  jewelry  and  metal  work  —  and  he  was 
something  of  a  sculptor  too.  Morris,  in 
England,  is  not  so  well  remembered  for  his 
poetry  as  for  his  interior  decorations;  and  our 
own  Saint- Gaudens  was  a  cameo  cutter  before 
he  became  the  great  sculptor,  and  his  early 


trade  showed  its  influence  later  in  his  incom- 
parable low-reliefs. 

The  Pennsylvania  Aluseum  and  School  of 
Industrial  Art  is  not  only  preparing  its  students 
for  useful  careers,  but  it  is  inculcating  in  the 
people  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  beautiful. 
The  ultimate  outcome  of  such  a  school  will  be 
a  community  with  its  senses  trained  to  demand 
that  all  things  shall  be  beautiful,  whether  they 
are  the  articles  of  common  usefulness  or  those 
for  ornament  alone.  At  present  we  are 
apt  to  have  our  useful  things  ugly,  and  absolve 
our  consciences  by  the  purchase  of  a  few 
pictures.  While  those  who  wish  to  be  artists 
become  painters  or  sculptors  and  attend 
schools  devoted  to  teaching  these  things,  the 
great  mass  of  the  population  is  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  whole  subject.  In  such  a 
community  as  the  Pennsylvania  school  tends 
to  create,  the  artists  work  on  articles  which  are 
in  the  hands  of  everyone.  The  whole  com- 
munity is  affected.  And  not  the  least  benefited 
by  it  will  be  the  painters  and  sculptors  who 
will  later  find  a  greater  appreciation  of  their 
work  in  such  a  place,  where  it  is  impossible  to 
find  it  now.  This  is  not  a  theory.  It  has  been 
demonstrated.   Let  us  take  a  concrete  example. 

Mr.  Paul  Lachcnmeyer  entered  thercgular  day 
classes  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School 
of  Industrial  Art  when  the  school  was  in  an 
exceedingly  immature  condition.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  began  teaching  in  the  evening 
classes  the  elementary  work  of  the  past  year's 
course.  For  the  next  few  years  he  studied 
during  the  day  and  taught  three  nights  a  week. 
At  this  time  he,  with  several  other  students, 
entered  the  first  class  in  study  from  the  living 
model.  Gradually,  as  he  progressed,  he  taught 
in  the  other  classes 
devoted    a    large    amount 


and  during  this  time 
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modeling  work.      Here  his  field  was  broadened. 
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Sculpture  held  out  her  alluring  hand.  He 
made  a  number  of  statuettes  that  were  shown 
in  vaiious  art  exhibits  and  received  favorable 
comment  from  the  jjress.  A  bronze  medal  at 
Atlanta  for  his  "  Mej)histo,"  the  Philadelphia 
Art  Club's  gold  medal  in  1898  for  his  "  Circe," 
and  recognition  at  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago 
and  the  Pan-American  Exposition  at  BulTalo 
made  him  known  in  the  art  world.  The  work 
.showed  marked  originality  and  strength. 
Se\-eral  ])ortrait  busts,  notably  one  of  Benjamin 
Franklin's  granddaugliter,  Emily  Duane  Gilles- 
I)ie,  and  a  bronze  memorial  to  Colonel  Hawkins, 
commander  of  the  Tenth  Regiment  National 
(luard  of  Pennsylvania,  the  design  for  which 
was  won  in  com])etition  with  the  foremost 
Philadel])hia  sculptors,  were  his  next  efforts. 
A  bust  of  Wilton  Lackaye  as  Svengali,  a 
modeled  head  of  the  Cyclops,  and  several 
other  ])ieces  were  exhibited  in  Philadelphia 
and  attracted  marked  attention  on  account 
of  their  imaginative  (jualities  and  skilful 
handling. 

In    1897,    ^^^    ^^'^^    appointed    Professor    of 
Sculpture,  Assistant  Art  Director,  and  Lecturer 


on  Art  Anatomy  in  the  school  where  nine  years 
before  he  had  entered  with  but  hazy  notions 
as  to  the  future.  He  trained  his  students  in  the 
modeling  classes  in  the  practical  work  of 
preparing  the  clay,  casting  in  plaster,  and  in  the 
mechanical  processes  of  the  modeler's  art. 
The  first  pottery  work  done  in  the  school  was 
the  result  of  his  efforts,  and  he  was  the  first  ac- 
tually to  produce  finished  pieces,  turned,  burnt, 
colored,  and  glazed  in  the  school.  About  this 
time,  a  photo-engraving  house  requested  him 
to  model  in  low  relief  an  advertising  booklet 
cover.  The  success  of  this  brought  other 
orders,  and  for  several  years  he,  and  his 
students,  made  practically  all  of  such  work 
that  was  used  in  Philadelphia. 

The  work  was  so  attractive  that  he  left  the 
school  to  try  out  under  actual  business  condi- 
tions the  a]:)plication  of  art  as  a])plicd  to  adver- 
tising. The  growing  acquaintance  with  busi- 
incss  firms  made  more  and  more  demand 
upon  his  knowledge  of  drawing  and  color, 
especially  in  the  illustration  of  books.  The 
originality  and  unique  quality  of  his  designs 
brought  orders  from  distant  cities  and  he  soon 
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found  that  he  was  building  up  a  business. 
He  accepted  the  offer  of  the  position  with  the 
Curtis  PubHshing  Company  in  their  art 
advertising  department  that  he  now  holds. 
Advertising  art  meant  a  study  of  advertising 
in  general,  and  although  at  this  time  he  was 
writing  for  various  periodicals,  he  found  oppor- 
tunity to  inaugurate  numerous  changes  in  the 
methods  and  means  of  j^roducing  artistic  re- 
sults in  the  work.  The  possibilities  of  the  photo- 
graphic branch  of  the  department  appealed 
directly  to  him,  and  here  again  the  results  have 
shown  the  success  of  combining  artistic  knowl- 
edge with  mechanical  skill.  The  work  of  this 
art  advertising  department  is  ranked  with  the 
highest  grade  advertising  done  in  this  country. 
Miss  Agnes  St.  John,  of  Boston,  is  acknowl- 
edged by  the  masters  of  book-binding  in 
France  to  be  without  a  ])eer  in  tlicart.  "The 
best  in  the  world"  is  the  way  they  express 
appreciation  of  her  work.  Mrs.  Frances 
Darby  Sweeny  not  onl\-  gained  ready  employ- 
ment on  graduation  in  {]\v  designing  and 
manufacture  of  stained  glass,  but  is  now  the 
])roi)rietoi  of  her  own  large  estal)lishment. 
Mr.   W.   TI.    Dcwar  is  su])erintendent    of   the 


great  furniture  manufactory  of  the  Pooley 
Company,  and  Mr.  ().  E.  Mertz,  another 
graduate,  is   his   chief   of   design. 

Graduates  of  the  Textile  School  are  sought 
for  and  given  immediate  employment  in 
Philadelphia,  and  they  also  hold  responsible 
positions  in  Manchester,  Fall  River,  Pittsburgh, 
and  wherever  the  woolen,  cotton,  and  silk 
industries  are  carried  on. 

There  are  sixty-four  departments  in  the 
School  of  Api)lie(l  Arts,  and  all  are  thorough  in 
their  work;  a  su])erhcial  smattering  wins  no 
certificate,  and  in  this  ])ractical  way  is  not  only 
a  love  of  the  beautiful  being  carried  into  every 
American  home,  but  its  devotees  are  guaranteed 
a  good  income  for  their  advancement. 

The  signilicance  of  what  this  training 
enabled  these  men  and  women  to  do  is  not 
seen  in  its  true  impressiveness  without  a  picture 
of  what  it  enabled  them  to  avoid.  This  })icture 
can  be  supi)lied  in  the  words  of  a  well-known 
painter. 

"When  I  found  that  I  could  not  sell  my 
])ictures,  I  ])ut  myself  under  the  best  masters 
in  advertising  and  came  out  with  more  than 
their  ai)probation.     I  had  my  })en,  brush,  and 
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pencil,  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
its  needs.  So  armed,  I  sought  work  in  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Philadeli)hia.  In  most  of 
the  ofilces  I  got  no  further  than  that  American 
pest,  the  otTice-boy,  or  the  young  woman  who 
had  authority.  When  I  did  enter  the  ofTice,  it 
wasdifhcult  to  get  any  one  to  look  at  mysamj)k's 
—  after  they  had  seen  my  gray  hairs,  or  what 
I  had  left  of  them.  'How  much  experience 
have  you  had  ?'  would  be  asked.  '  None  as  yet.' 

"  'Five  years  at  least  is  necessary,  and  you 
are  too  old;   we  want  onlv  young  men.' 

"I  argued  that  a  mature  mind  and  hand 
must  be  better  than  an  immature  one,  but  they 
said,  'That's  just  it,  you  woukl  want  to  teach 
us.'  I  told  them  that  I  was  very  humble  and 
willing  to  learn,  and  would  work  for  two  months 
without  ])ay,  to  show  them  what  I  coukl  do; 
but  no,  I  could  not  get  a  'job.'  A  well- 
known  advertiser  said  in  a  lecture  on  advertis- 
ing before  the  Architectural  League  of  New 
York  that  they  wanted  artists  of  merit  to 
take  up  their  work,  but  that  the  painters 
thought  it  beneath  them,  or  knew  nothing 
about  the  work.  I  presented  myself  the  next 
day.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
American  Artists,  and  was  a  graduate  of  an 
advertising  school  of  repute.  I  was  referred 
to  the  manager,  who  was  little  more  than  half 
my  age.  His  own  work  was  very  good,  but 
that  of  those  under  him  could  not  equal  mine, 
but  I  was  not  engaged.  I  saw  an  editorial 
in  a  Philadelphia  evening  pai)er  on  advertising, 
telling  of  what  a  great  profession  it  had  become, 
but  how  difficult  it  was  to  fmd  men  who  would 
take  it  uj).  I  wrote  the  editor,  asking  where  such 
a  need  could  be  found,  that  I  could  fill  it,  but 
my  letter  was  ignored.     This  is  (juite  enough." 

One  of  these  men  was  trained  to  make  use  of 
his  artistic  inspirations  ui)on  articles  for  which 
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there  is  a  demand;  the  other,  until  it  was  too 
late,  had  given  cx})ression  to  his  feelings  in 
paintings  for  which  there  was  no  demand.  His 
talent  and  his  labor  wxre  wasted.  He  had  done 
no  ser\icc  to  the  community.  Nor  had  he 
satisfied  his  own  feelings  better  than  had  his 
more  successful  neighbor. 

The  first  time  that  I  went  around  the  different 
departments  I  walked  one  entire  afternoon; 
thereafter  I  took  it  in  instalments.  What 
strikes  one  most  is  its  thoroughness  and 
generosity.  When  you  are  in  the  j^ottery 
room  and  liave  examined  the  kiln,  ready  for 
the  week's  firing,  you  think  the  place  has  been 
built  UJ)  for  that  alone.  You  get  the  same 
im])rcssion  in  the  bookbindery,  and  in  the  life- 
class  rooms.  In  the  last,  students  were  w^ork- 
ing  from  the  model  on  pa])er  four,  five,  and  six 
feet  high,  and  standing  up  at  their  work.  I 
had  never  seen  that  before;  in  New  York  and 
Paris,  we  always  used  the  academy-sized 
charcoal  i)a]K'r,  sitting  down  to  our  work; 
the  consecjuence  l)eing  too  often  a  finicky  result. 
Hut  here  was  no  room  for  anything  small,  one 
cannot  be  so  on  such  large  ground,  standingwith 
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i1k'  arm  licld  sliaighl  out  from  the  shouklcr. 
The  work  was  broadly  conceived  and  yet  fai 
from  being  careless  in  handhng.  It  was  bi,(^  work. 
In  the  room  devoted  to  interior  decoration, 
a  certain  design  is  given  each  student,  an  out- 
line drawing  for,  say,  a  tile.  Each  student  fills 
it  out  with  color  as  he  or  she  sees  fit.  I  found 
some  fifty  of  the  same  design,  yet  no  two  alike. 
There  the  students  study  still  life  too,  not  for 
exhibition  purposes,  but  "as  a  means  to  an 
end."  I  saw  this  exemplified  when  Mr. 
Copeland,  the  instructor,  showed  me  a  window 
advertisement  for  a  dej)artment  store  that  had 
been  suggested  by  a  still  life  study.  In  another 
room,  the  students  were  at  work  on  posters 
for  the  Penn  celebration,  held  last  year,  each 
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one  following  his  idea  for  the  particular 
])urposc  it  was  intended.  So,  too,  in  the 
mo.saic  work,  designs  were  made  for  the  i)aving 
of  the  Cit\-  Hall  court.  Each  design  must  be 
for  a  gix'en  ])urpose  and,  when  made,  the 
student  must  be  able  to  do  the  work. 

The  circular  of  the  Textile  School  savs  that  it 


"possesses  an  extensive  efiui})ment  unsurpassed 
by  that  of  any  similar  institution  in  the  world. 
It  consists  of  the  latest  machinery  for  the  manu- 
facture of  yarns,  for  weaving,  finishing,  and 
d}-eing.  All  of  these  machines  are  of  com- 
mercial i)roi)ortions,  not  mere  working  models, 
and  they  turn  out  work  as  it  is  met  with  in  the 
best  markets  of  the  day.  In  addition  to  this 
practical  equipment,  the  different  departments 
are  provided  with  the  api)aratus  necessary  for 
conducting  scientific  tests  and  examination 
of  fibres,  yarns,  fabrics,  dye-stuffs,  oils,  waters, 
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etc.,  with  a  view  to  locating  the  cause  of  anv 
possible  defects.''  All  of  which  is  not  only  tiue, 
but  a  very  small  part  of  the  whole  truth. 

As  I  went  through  the  school,  I  longed  to  be 
young  again  and  to  go  to  work  at  my  art  with 
a  given  purpose  ahead,  aside  from  the  undefined 
one  of  just  to  paint  —  what  ?  This  school 
gives  a  healthy  outlet  for  any  artistic  aspira- 
tions. It  is  a  place  where  one  can  follow  any 
divine  afflatus  that  besets  him  and  with  a 
certainty  of  being  able  to  look  the  whole  world 
in  the  face  and  owe  not  any  man. 

I  have  undoubtedly  written  with  enthusiasm, 
and  it  may  have  colored  a  just  estimation  of 
the  value  of  this  institution.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  I  know  the  diflBculties  before 
an  American  art  student.  Nor  is  this  merelv 
theory.  The  school  has  been  going  a  third  of 
a  century  and  it  has  made  good.  Take,  as  an 
exami)le,  the  textile  dejiartmcnt.  It  is  backed 
by  more  than  thirty  of  the  leading  manufac- 
turers in  Philadelphia,  who  form  an  advisorv 
board.  The  students  learn  not  only  the  design- 
ing of  the  different  fabrics  made,  but  everything 
connected  with  wea\ing  and  running  the 
machines,  and  the  conduct  of  industrial 
establishments.  And  there  are  more  than 
(wQ  hundred  graduates  who  occupy  important 
positions  in  the  textile  mills  of  the  country. 
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THE  BIRD-LIFE  AND  THE  SCENERY  OF 
A  CONTINENT   IN  ONE  CORRIDOR 

TUK  GROUPS   IN  THE  AMERICAN   MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL 
HISTORY— A    NEW    METHOD    IN     MUSEUM    EXHIBITION 

BY 

FRANK  M.  CHAPMAN 

(<  TRATOR    OF   ORNITHOLOC.Y    IN    THK    MUSKUM) 


AS  FAR  back  as  1886,  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  following 
L  the  lead  of  the  South  Kensington 
branch  of  the  British  Museum,  began  to  pre- 
pare small  grou])s  of  our  commoner  local  birds, 
each  of  which  contained  a  single  species  with 
its  nest  and  the  jmrticular  branch  or  bit  of 
earth  in  which  the  nest  had  been  built.  Such 
groups  were  eminently  successful  in  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  willing-to-be-interested  but 
objectless  museum  visitor.  But,  admirably  as 
they  served  to  illustrate  the  nesting  habits  of 
our  smaller  birds,  it  was  felt  that  they  did  not 
adequately  tell  the  story  of  the  home-life  of 
our  larger  species;  particularly  such  as  nest  in 
colonies. 

In  1902,  therefore,  groups  were  constructed 


on  a  larger  scale,  and  to  a  foreground  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  square  feet  was  added  a 
painted  background.  This  is  not  a  fancy 
sketch,  introduced  purely  for  artistic  purposes, 
but  is  based  on  studies  from  nature  of  the  lo- 
cality represented  by  the  group  itself;  and  so 
deftly  is  the  actual  foreground  joined  to  the 
painted  background  that  it  is  difficult,  even  on 
close  inspection,  to  tell  where  the  former  ends 
and  the  latter  begins.  In  a  photograph,  where 
details  are  much  reduced  in  size,  and  are  ren- 
dered in  the  same  general  tone,  the  point  of 
connection  between  group  and  |)ainting  is  j)rac- 
tically  invisible. 

The  first  efforts  in  this  direction  met  with 
so  much  approval  that  a  number  of  friends 
of  the  Museum  raised  a  fund  to  continue  the 
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Backijround  by  Carlos  Ilittcll 

TIIK  BIRDS  AND  SCENERY  OF  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  AT  LOS  BANGS,  CAL. 

Shtjwinn;  ihc  bird-life  in  an  irrigated  district  in  summer 


BIRD  GROIIP  FROM  'ril|.;  ARIZ(J»XA   DKSI'.RT 
A  reproduction  of  a  scene  near  Tucson,  Ariz. 
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work  until  these  "Habitat  (jroups,"  as  they 
have  been  termed,  should  fill  a  hall  to  be  de- 
voted to  them.  This  permitted  the  planning 
of  operations  on  a  large  scale,  and  it  was  de- 
termined to  secure  material  for  a  series  of 
grouj:>s  which  shoukl  depict  not  only  the  more 


interesting  types  of  American  birds,  but  Ame- 
rica as  well.  Subjects  for  treatment  were 
therefore  selected  not  only  with  reference  to 
birds,  but  to  the  country  which  they  inhabited; 
it  being  designed  to  have  this  series  of  great 
j)anoramic  paintings  contain  at  least  all  the 
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more  characteristic  physiographic  features  of 
our  country. 

From  the  vast  mangrove  swamps  of  the  Ever- 
glades, the  cypress  and  pine  forests  further 
north,  or  the  sandbars  of  our  Atlantic  coast, 
one  may  travel  around  this  hall  westward  to 
the  Alleghanies,  and  thence  to  the  prairies  and 
plains  of  Canada  as  well  as  of  the  United 
States,  ascend  to  the  foothills  and  summits  of 
tlie  Rockies,  journey  southward  to  the  cactus 


have  not  already  established  a  museum 
for  the  disphiy  of  paintings  of  American 
scenery. 

To  make  the  studies  and  gather  the  ma- 
terial on  which  the  thirty  odd  grouj^s  now  com- 
pleted are  based,  I  have,  with  artist  and  pve- 
parateur,  traveled  more  than  sixty  thousand 
miles,  having  Oj)j)ortunities  for  the  study  of  bird 
life  such,  possibly,  as  never  fell  to  the  lot  of 
ornithologist  before.  The  storv  of  these  various 
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THK  DUCK-HAWK  CROL'l'  AM)  'i'lli:   I'ALISADKS  OF  TllK  HUDSON 
A  grou])  showing  bird  life  and  scenery  within  ten  miles  of  New  ^■«rk  Cil\'. 


deserts  of  Arizona,  and  westward  again  to  the 
interior  of  California,  to  the  canons  of  its  Coast 
Range,  tlie  tule-grown  lakes  of  its  Oregon 
boundary,  and  finally  to  the  bird-inhabited 
islets  off  its  coast.  Wholly  aside  from  their 
zoological  interest,  as  they  illustrate  the  haunts 
of  various  birds,  such  a  series  of  ])aintings  has 
the  greatest  geographical  value.  To  pass 
through  the  hall  in  which  they  are  placed  is 
like  a  tour  of  America;  while  the  interest 
they  arouse,  ])articularly  among  foreigners, 
makes  one  wonder  why  we,  in  this  country, 


expeditions,  and  the  results  of  the  studies  of  the 
birds  found  on  them,  I  have  attemj:)ted  to  relate 
in  my  "Cam])s  and  Cruises  of  an  Ornithol- 
ogist." But  neither  pen  nor  camera  can  .so 
visibly  ])ortray  the  life  of  the  birds  studied  or 
the  character  of  the  country  in  which  they  live 
as  do  these  Habitat  Crou])s.  Endorsed  by  both 
naturalist  and  artist,  from  the  curator's  stand- 
l)oint  they  are  viewed  with  the  utmost  satis- 
faction as  the  crowds  which  gatlicr  about 
them  proclaim  the  success  of  the  idea  in  which 
they  had  their  origin. 
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AN   IMMIGRANT  IN   THE  LAND  OF 
OPPORTUNITY 

THE  STORY  OF  AN  ITALIAN  WHO  HAS   PLANTED  IN  A   DESERT  THE  LARGEST   VINE- 
YARD IN  THE  WORLD,  AND  HAS  MADE  THE    VINES    GROW    WITHOUT    IRRIGATION 

BY 

LANIER   BARTLETT 


0\'KR  on  the  western  edge  of  the  huge 
county  of  San  Bernardino,  in  Southern 
CaHfornia,  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road runs  for  four  miles  straight  through  the 
centre  of  a  single  vineyard.  ]\Iore  than  a  mile 
to  the  southward  of  this  bisecting  line,  the 
San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  Railroad 
skirts  the  lower  rows  of  vines,  and,  a  mile  or 
more  to  the  northward  of  the  centre,  the  Santa 
Fe  slips  along  at  the  foot  of  the  San  Gabriel 
mountains,  a  little  above  the  up[)er  rows. 

This  is  the  largest  vineyard  in  the  world; 
but,  more  important  than  this,  it  has  a  human 
story  written  in  the  sands  between  its  rows  of 
vines  —  the  story  of  a  personality  and  a  belief 
—  that  is  far  more  wonderful  than  the  vine- 
yard itself. 

Secondo  (luasti  arrived  in  this  country 
from  Piedmont,  Italy,  twenty-two  years  ago, 
after  a  brief  and  j)rotUless  sojourn  in  Mexico, 
There,  he  had  learned  to  cook  for  a  living. 
He  reached  Los  Angeles  without  monev.     He 


got  credit  for  board  and  lodging  from  an 
Italian  hotel-keeper  until  he  should  find  work. 
His  first  job  was  shoveling  coal  in  the  Southern 
Pacific  freight  yards. 

After  that,  he  became  a  cook  in  a  cheap 
restaurant  uptown.  Finally  he  saved  enough 
money  to  start  a  small  winery,  buying  his 
grapes  from  private  vineyards.  With  a  bright 
and  energetic  Californian-born  wife  (a  daugh- 
ter of  the  hotel-keeper  who  had  lodged  him 
when  he  first  came  to  Los  Angeles)  as  a  part- 
ner, his  little  business  grew  slowly  but  surely 
from  his  first  season's  pressing  of  five  thousand 
gallons  of  wine.  Outside  of  his  own  business, 
too,  he  profited  by  the  progress  of  the  city  to 
such  an  extent  that,  when  the  opportunity  came 
to  do  a  really  big  thing,  he  had  not  only  the 
necessary  nerve  (which  he  had  already  ])roved) 
but  the  material  resources  with  which  to  back 
uj)  the  nerve. 

This  opportunity  came  with  the  discovery 
of  the  secret  that  lay  beneath  the  sands  of 
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FOUR   MILES    OF    GRAPES    IN   THE    LARGEST    VINEYARD    IN   THE     i 


the  so-called  "Cucamonga  Desert."  Be- 
cause the  sand  prevented  irrigation,  this  strip 
had  long  remained  bare,  though  surrounded 
by  the  rich  orange-growing  sections  of  San 
Bernardino  and  Redlands,  Riverside,  Pomona, 
and  Ontario,  where  irrigation  is  carried  on  ex- 
tensively. There  was  one  house  in  "the 
desert"  and  no  one  lived  there.  At  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  the  sandstorms  were  so 
severe  that  they  covered  the  tracks  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  blocked  traffic.  The 
railroad  was  finally  forced  to  raise  its  roadbed 
six  feet.  When  Guasti  proposed  to  raise 
grapes  in  this  waste  without  the  ap])lication  of 
a  drop  of  water,  strangers  and  neighbors  alike 
laughed  in  scorn;  but  the  man  with  the  faith 
had  been  down  on  his  hands  and  knees  bur- 
rowing.   Below  the  top  inches  of  shifting  sand. 
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he  had  discovered  a  stratum  of  moist  loam 
—  moist,  here  in  the  shunned  strip  of  desert, 
in  the  dryest  months  —  and  he  believed  that 
this  loam  would  furnish  sufficient  moisture  to 
grow  grapes  from  which  to  make  wine.  For 
this  was  a  man  native  to  a  wine  land,  born  of 
wine  makers;  and  he  proceeded  to  put  his  faith 
and  instinct  to  the  test. 

Back  in  the  days  of  his  meagre,  five-thousand- 
gallon  retail  business  he  had  had  his  eye  on  that 
apparently  dead  patch  known  as  the  "Cuca- 
monga Desert."  It  appealed  to  his  imagina- 
tion. Underlying  the  imagination,  thus  stimu- 
lated by  this  peculiar  waste  area,  were  mem- 
ories of  experiences  in  the  land  of  his  birth, 
and  the  instincts  of  his  parentage.  The  wine- 
seller  remembered,  in  recalling  the  surround- 
ings of  his  youth,  that  some  of  the  finest  little 
wine-grape  vineyards  of  Italy  were  planted 
in  what  appeared  to  be  most  unpromising  soil, 
at  the  base  of  just  such  rugged,  unclad  moun- 
tains as  these  that  pierced  the  brilliant,  Italian- 
like sky  above  the  glare  of  the  Cucamonga 
sands.  In  the  old  country,  such  vineyards  had 
needed  no  irrigation  because  of  the  underlying 
moist  loam,  formed  of  pulverized  granite 
washed  down  from  the  range  by  the  freshets  of 
centuries.  He  thought  tliat  it  might  be  like- 
wise here. 

And,  remembering  all  this,  he  noticed  that 
se\eral  small  vineyards  had  already  \entured 
out  short  distances  beyond  the  last  rows  of 
tlie  citrus  groves  that  marked  the  frontier 
of  irrigation  around  this  (lueer  "desert,"  and 
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WORLD,  IN   THL:  CUCAMONGA  desert,  near  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


that  their  vines  j)roduced  with  peculiar  energy. 
But  the  men  who  owned  these  vineyards 
said:  "  Oh,  pshaw!  Give  your  money  to  charity 
if  you  're  bound  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  spend  the 
time  throwing  horseshoes.  Just  one  fine  old 
sandstorm  out  yonder  will  bury  your  labors 
forever." 

Guasti  heard  these  folk  scoff,  but  still  he 
held  to  his  memories  and  his  dream.  He  dug 
below  the  hot  sands  here,  there,  and  yonder 
with  his  own  hands,  and  always  found  the 
moist,  vital  loam  underlying  the  leprous  sur- 
face —  the  loam  that  had  been  peeled  and 
washed  and  ground  from  the  great  mountains. 

The  loam-hunter  came  to  believe  absolutely 
in  his  vision.  He  bclie\'ed  that  money,  not 
water,  was  all  that  was  needed  to  fructify  this 
shunned  region  and  make  it  bear  a  crop; 
that  money  could  beat  back  the  howling-dervish 
sandstorms.  If  he  could  raise  enough  money,  he 
believed  that  he  could  give  to  the  world  its 
largest  vineyard  where  had  been  one  of  its 
blighted  sj)ots. 

Then  began  the  campaign  for  funds  for 
the  enter jjrise.  It  was  the  old  story  of  the  strug- 
gle of  one  who  believes,  against  a  whole  world 
that  doubts.  The  believer  coaxed  many  ex- 
perts into  the  desert  and  dug  loam  for  them. 
He  led  forth  many  men  of  finance  into  the 
sands.  But,  while  his  imagination  saw  be- 
low the  sands  and  beyond  the  ])resent,  their 
gaze  lingered  on  the  treacherous  surface,  and 
their  look  was  slow  to  soften. 

There  was  nothing  there  but  a  big,  rani.l)ling 


ranch  house  close  to  the  Southern  Pacific 
tracks,  a  relic  of  the  disastrous  boom  times  of 
the  late  eighties,  when  all  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia was  staked  off  in  town  lots  and  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Cucamonga  Desert  was  chosen  as 
the  promotion -spot  for  a  great  resort.  Staked 
avenues,  spreading,  skeleton  like,  over  the 
sands  in  all  directions,  gave  another  indication 
of  the  earlier  disaster.  Then,  too,  when  the 
men  of  money  were  persuaded,  buying  the  land 
for  the  vineyard  was  troublesome.  It  was 
often  necessary  to  search  long  and  diligently 
for  the  owner  of  some  town  lot,  who  still  clung 
to  his  piece  of  boom  sand,  before  an  un- 
broken acreage  could  be  secured. 

When  finally  the  land  was  purchased  and 
the  vineyard  begun,  the  sandstorms  came 
in    due    season,    and    the    freshets,   and  the 
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jackrabbits.  Men  on  their  way  to  the  ranch 
house  were  blinded  by  the  sandstorms,  lost 
their  way,  and  wandered  twelve  miles  out  of 
their  course  into  a  near-by  town. 

When  the  land  was  being  prepared,  an  army 
of  jackrabbits  was  kept  on  the  move  by  the 
advancing  workmen.  The  rabbit-drives  of 
these  brush-])ulling  days  offered  sjwrt  for  the 
whole  surrounding  country;  but  the  attach- 
ment of  the  long-ears  to  this  particular  region 
became  less  of  a  joke  to  the  promoters  of  the 
big  vineyard  when  it  was  later  found  necessary 
to  spend  more  than  four  thousand  dollars  for 
rabbit  fences  to  keep  the  dislodged  army  from 
returning  to  forage  on  the  sprouting  grape- 
vines. 

But  the  difficulties  were  overcome  and 
Guasti's    faith    was  justified  some  time  ago, 
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when  a  winter  freshet,  descending  from  the 
mountains,  laid  bare  a  narrow  strip  of  land 
where  stood  some  five-year-old  vines.  It  was 
found  that  the  main  roots  of  these  vines  had 
penetrated  to  a  depth  of  twenty-five  feet. 
This  they  were  enabled  to  do  by  the  unusual 
freencss  of  the  soil,  in  which  the  decomposed 
granite,  washed  down  for  ages  from  the 
range,  figures  so  largely.  The  under-soil  is 
kept  in  this  desirable  condition  by  the  surface 
layer  of  sand.  The  roots  of  the  vines  pass  dur- 
ing the  growing  season  down  to  a  depth  where 
moisture  is  constant,  even  during  the  blazing 
drought  of  summer  and  fall. 

To-day,  the  great  wine-ranch,  with  its 
stone  buildings,  private  railroad,  and  modern 
wine-making  machinery,  represents  an  in- 
vestment of  more  than  a  million  dollars.  Dur- 
ing the  past  season,  twenty  thousand  tons  of 
grapes  went  through  its  crushers.  The  United 
States  Government  has  recognized  the  value  of 
the  enterprise  in  showing  what  can  be  done 
with  this  previously  neglected  strip  of  territory, 
by  establishing  here  an  experimental  vineyard. 
An  expert  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  setting  out  vine-cuttings  from  every  part 
of  the  world  where  the  grape  is  known, 
testing  the  different  varieties  and  determining 
what  grapes  are  best  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  the  region.  Already  these  experi- 
ments —  the  station  has  492  different  varieties 
of  grapes  growing — have  been  of  great  value. 

The  company's  miniature  railroad  radiates 
through  the  vineyard,  and  carries  the  tons  of 
grapes  from  the  pickers  to  the  great  troughs 
from  which  the  chain  conveyors  whisk  them 
up  and  into  the  stemming  machines.  Here, 
too,  are  side-tracked  standard  railroad  cars 
that  have  brought  grapes  from  other  vineyards, 
for  the  whole  of  the  company's  acreage  has 
not  yet  come  into  full  bearing,  and  purchases 
are  still  made  from  outside  growers.  An  ar- 
tesian well,  450  feet  deep,  furnishes  the  pure 
water  necessary  to  the  winery  and  for  the 
irrigation  of  the  truck  gardens  and  fruit  trees 
from  which  the  ranch-house  and  the  large 
colony  of  permanent  workers  are  furnished 
with  fresh  produce. 

The  capacity  of  the  Cucamonga  winery  is 
three  and  a  half  million  gallons,  and  that  of  the 
Los  Angeles  winery  of  the  same  concern  is  a 
milHon  and  a  half.  These  capacities  are  enum- 
erated with  pardonable  pride  by  the  man  who, 
but  a  few  years  ago,  started  business  with  five 
thousand  gallons  for  a  season. 


The  permanent  workers  number  250,  and 
most  of  them  are  direct  from  Italy,  France, 
and  Spain,  where  the  best  vineyard  workers 
are  to  be  found.  The  company  provides 
them  with  model  quarters  —  neat  cottages 
for  the  married  folk,  and  a  club-house  with  two 
dormitories,  shower  and  tub  baths,  and  a  large 
social  hall  for  the  single  men.  A  schoolhouse 
was  built  on  the  property  by  the  company  and 
presented  to  the  county.  During  the  crushing 
season,  which  lasts  from  late  August  until  into 
November  (the  second  crop  on  certain  kinds 
of  vines  being  very  large),  it  is  necessary  to 
augment  the  regular  workers  with  from  two 
hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  Japanese 
pickers.  The  owners  of  the  vineyard  are 
possessed  of  the  Californian's  usual  dislike 
and  distrust  of  Japanese,  but  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  get  together  enough  white  laborers 
who  are  willing  to  go  out  into  the  hot  acres 
and  stay  on  a  job  that  is  merely  temporary. 
Many  small  vineyardists  use  Indians  for  this 
work,  but  it  is  difficult  to  concentrate  a  large 
enough  band  of  them  to  do  the  wholesale  pick- 
ing required  on  the  great  ranch.  The  pickers 
are,  therefore,  furnished  by  Japanese  con- 
tractors who  establish  camps  in  the  vineyard, 
where  are  often  to  be  found  whole  Japanese 
families,  the  women  and  children  adding  to  the 
picturesque  squalor  of  the  bivouac. 

In  December  is  begun  the  colossal  task  of 
pruning  the  vines,  and  for  weeks  the  vineyard 
is  overhung  by  the  smoke  of  the  fires  made  from 
the  cuttings.  The  expense  of  pruning  and  burn- 
ing amounts  to  about  six  thousand  dollars  for 
a  season's  work.  The  cultivation  of  these 
acres  is,  of  course,  a  big  undertaking,  as  the 
ground  has  to  be  maintained  in  perfect  con- 
dition. A  hundred  head  of  stock  is  kept  in 
the  ranch  stables  for  the  use  of  the  vineyard. 

Secondo  Guasti,  the  man  who  rose  from 
poverty  because  he  had  faith  in  the  desert,  is 
half  owner  of  the  great  Cucamonga  vine- 
yard enterprise;  he  and  his  wife  tour  Europe 
when  they  choose;  he  is  educating  his  son  in 
the  best  private  schools  of  California;  and  he 
is  building  a  mansion  among  the  fashionable 
residences  of  West  Adams  Heights,  in  Los 
Angeles.  In  short,  he  is  a  popular  and  re- 
spected citizen  and  a  power  among  Italians  in 
California.  He  and  his  wife  are  a  pair  who, 
pulling  together,  have  climbed  from  the  bot- 
tom to  the  top,  and  now  afford  a  most  grati- 
fying example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
brains  and  pluck  in  this  Land  of  Opportunity. 
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From  a  rear  or  side  view,  this  Italian  is 
rather  more  Teuton  than  Latin  in  appearance 
—  a  big,  short-necked,  round-headed,  broad- 
shouldered,  bluff-mannered  man  of  middle 
age;  a  beaming,  humorous,  jolly  good  fellow 
in  the  company  of  his  intimates,  and  generous 
to  a  marked  degree  toward  any  worthy  person 
who  comes  to  him  in  distress;  but  short-spoken, 
incisive,  and  brusque  when  it  concerns  the 
day's  work.  Indeed,  he  is  tremendously 
American  in  his  adherence  to  the  national 
motto:  Business  is  business. 

He  is  an  ardent  worker  for  social  uplift,  a 
fact  which  is  practically  demonstrated  by  his 
treatment  of  white  labor  on  the  great  property 
which  he  controls.  His  influence  along  these 
lines  among  the  foreign-born  population  of  the 
state  is  no  small  matter. 


Some  of  the  same  typically  American  de- 
tails enter  into  the  history  of  J.  A.  Barlotti, 
the  busy  secretary  of  the  corporation,  although 
his  was  a  different  beginning.  The  difference 
lies  in  the  fact  that  Barlotti  is  a  highly  educated 
man  who,  as  a  young  college  graduate,  thought 
it  advisable  to  seek  new  fields  in  America. 
On  landing  in  New  York,  he  was  bitterly  dis- 
appointed not  to  find  twenty-dollar  gold  pieces 
lying  around  loose,  and  was  compelled  to  start 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  without  respect 
to  education  or  previous  mode  of  existence. 
He  began  his  American  career  as  a  maker  of 
artificial  flowers  in  a  small  shop.  These  two 
men  are  interesting  co-workers  from  the  fact 
that  their  experiences  show  American  life 
to  be  at  once  the  great  leveler  and  the  great  up- 
lifter  of  individuals. 


WHAT  COUNTRY  LIFE  MAY  BECOME 

A   CALL  FOR   A    NATIONAL   AWAKENING   BY    THE    PRESIDENT'S    COMMISSION —HIN- 
DRANCES  THAT   MAY   BE    REMOVED    AND   A   PROGRAMME    FOR   A    RAPID    ADVANCE 


THE  Commission  on  Country  Life,  ap- 
pointed by  President  Roosevelt  to  look 
into  our  general  rural  condition  and  to 
make  suggestions,  divided  its  report  into  two 
parts.  After  declaring  our  country  life  on  a 
higher  level  than  it  ever  was  before,  it  pointed 
out  some  hindrances  that  may  be  removed, 
and  it  laid  a  plan  for  rural  development  and 
called  for  a  general  campaign. 

The  report  tells  what  the  people  want, 
as  they  expressed  their  wants  to  the  Commis- 
sion, and  it  explains  some  ways  in  which  both 
national  and  state  governments  may  remove 
hindrances;  but  the  chief  reliance  of  the  people 
must  be,  of  course,  the  people  themselves. 

The  Commission  consisted  of  Professor 
Liberty  H.  Bailey,  Director  of  the  New  York 
State  School  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity; Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  United  States 
Forester;  Mr.  Henry  Wallace,  Editor  of 
Wallace^ s  Farmer,  of  Des  Moines,  la. ;  President 
Kcnyon  L.  Butterfield,  of  the  Massachusetts 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Amherst;  Mr.  Wm.  A. 
Beard,  of  Sacramento,  Cal.;  Mr.  Chas.  S. 
Barrett,  of  Union  City,  Ga.;  and  Mr.  Walter 
H.  Page.  The  Commission  served  without 
pay,  and  held  thirty  public  hearings  from  Mas- 
sachusetts to  California,  at  which  persons  ap- 


peared from  more  than  forty  states.  More 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
answers  were  received  to  a  printed  list  of 
questions  about  rural  conditions  that  was  sent 
out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
gist  of  the  report,  greatly  condensed,  and 
in  different  phraseology,  follows: 

Dwellers  in  the  country  are  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, and  the  first  purpose  of  the  Commission 
is  to  show  how  to  get  rid  of  some  of  these 
disadvantages.  The  second  purpose  is  to 
sketch  a  plan  for  taking  stock  of  the  things 
that  help  and  of  things  that  hinder,  so  that 
we  may  see  our  way  clearer  to  make  country 
life  in  the  United  States  a  far  better  kind  of 
life  than  has  yet  existed  in  any  country;  and 
the  Commission  believes  that  this  can  be  done. 

The  Commission  declared  that  it  found  the 
general  level  of  country  life  high,  compared 
with  any  preceding  time  or  with  any  other  land. 
If  it  has  in  recent  years  slipped  down  in  some 
places,  it  has  risen  in  more  places.  They 
wish,  therefore,  to  emphasize  its  general,  if 
not  uniform,  good  condition  and  progress. 

Yet,  in  general,  farming  does  not  yield 
either  the  profit  or  the  satisfaction  that  it 
ought  to  yield  and  that  it  may  be  made  to  yield. 
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'I'here  is  discontent  in  the  country  and,  in 
places,  discouragement.  Farmers  as  a  class 
do  not  magnify  their  calling,  and  the  movement 
to  the  towns,  though  less  than  formerly,  is 
still  strong. 

But  what  impressed  the  Commission  most, 
in  all  that  the  people  said  and  wrote  to  it,  was 
their  willingness  to  solve  their  own  problems, 
if  they  have  fair  play,  and  their  eagerness  to 
learn  how  best  to  do  it. 

The  most  important  needs  of  country  life 
are  the  right  kind  of  education,  the  right  kind  of 
organization,  and  leadership  with  clear-cut 
plans.  The  people  will  pay  for  education 
if  they  can  get  the  right  kind  of  schools;  they 
are  organizing  themselves  for  some  purposes, 
and  they  will  organize  for  other  purposes  as 
they  leam  of  the  success  of  people  elsewhere. 
In  general,  what  they  need  is  to  be  brought 
closer  together  by  all  sorts  of  activities;  for 
men  develop  by  doing  things  with  one  another. 

First,  the  Commission  explains  certain 
hindrances  to  development  that  can  be  got 
rid  of.  In  taking  up  these  immediate  needs, 
the  Commission  docs  not  mean  that  they  exist 
alike  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Some  parts 
need  one  thing,  some  another.  Conditions 
vary  even  in  nearby  communities.  There 
is  hardly  a  general  statement  of  any  kind 
that  fits  every  part  of  the  United  States  alike. 

A  NEW  KIND  OF  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

The  first  pressing  need  is  of  a  new  kind 
of  country  school.  The  people  say  truly 
that  the  public  country  schools  do  not 
teach  the  right  things  nor  use  the  right 
methods  to  fit  the  young  for  country  life. 
In  some  places,  this  falling  short  of  the 
schools  has  made  the  people  indifferent  to 
them,  for  they  think  of  education  as  something 
that  fits  for  town  life  only.  The  school  life 
of  country  children  is  too  short,  for  most  of 
them  drop  out  before  they  get  good  training. 
In  the  proi)er  kind  of  schools,  the  children 
would  not  be  wholly  unproductive  as  they 
now  generally  are. 

The  new  kind  of  school  should  teach  the 
children  outdoors  as  much  as  indoors  — 
perhaps  more.  It  should  teach  them,  in 
addition  to  routine  book  matter,  to  work  with 
tools,  to  make  and  to  mend  things  used  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  house,  how  to  prepare  the 
soil,  how  to  plant  whatever  grows  well,  how 
to  care  for  animals,  how  to  cook  and  to  sew, 
how  to  keep  accounts,  and  how  to  manage, 


and  something  about  the  wonderful  processes 
of  Nature  so  that  they  will  see  the  beauty  as 
well  as  the  profit  of  rural  occupations.  All 
these  subjects  are  worth  studying  for  their  moral 
\alue,  too,  and  the  right  kind  of  education 
must  always  make  for  moral  strength. 

If  even  a  small  part  of  the  knowledge  that 
we  now  have  of  farming  and  of  nature  were 
put  into  practice,  the  profit  and  the  pleasure  of 
country  life  would  be  far  greater  and  the  country 
schools  ought  to  start  children  in  this  kind  of 
knowledge  and  to  fill  them  with  this  spirit. 

This  new  kind  of  education  is  already 
coming.  State  and  county  superintendents 
of  schools  in  some  of  the  states  are  working 
toward  it;  and  the  best  agricultural  colleges 
arc  already  reaching  the  people  in  their  states 
by  lectures  and  by  short  practical  courses 
in  farming  and  by  "demonstration"  work 
by  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations, 
by  the  State  Departments  of  Agriculture,  and 
most  of  all  by  the  National  Department  of 
Agriculture  through  its  many  activities.  For 
example,  in  those  Southern  States  where 
the  cotton-plant  has  been  attacked  by  the  boll- 
weevil,  the  department  has  by  "demonstration" 
farms  shown  farmers  how  to  cultivate  their 
own  land  so  much  better  that  they  raise 
bigger  crops  than  ever  before  in  spite  of  the 
weevil.  This  kind  of  "demonstration"  teach- 
ing is  done  also  by  a  private  agency  in  all  the 
other  Southern  States,  and  state  and  county 
authorities  are  now  adopting  it. 

The  Commission  has  found  that  the  people 
want  help  in  educational  work  by  the 
National  Government;  and  all  the  plans  for 
such  help  that  have  been  under  recent  dis- 
cussion are  favored  by  some  persons.  But 
the  strongest  and  best  opinion,  as  the  Commis- 
sion interprets  it,  is  that  the  education  of  the 
people  must  be  done  by  the  people  themselves 

—  by  the  states,  and  in  the  last  analysis  by 
every  community  for  itself.  But  they  do  ask 
that  they  shall  be  shown  how  to  get  good 
schools  of  the  right  sort.  The  Government 
can  help  to  show  them  without  enlarging  its 
present  functions  and  without  making  new 
machinery,  by  doing  for  the  schools,  on  the 
invitation  of  the  states,  just  such  work  as  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  does  for  farmers 

—  by  sending  bulletins  and  by  sending  men 
to  show  them.  In  this  way,  the  National 
Government  may  help  the  state  and  local 
school  oflficers,  by  showing  them  how  —  by 
putting   at    the   command    of    people   in    any 
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community  the  experience  of  other  communi- 
ties and  of  other  countries. 

The  Government,  through  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  does  not  cultivate  any  man's 
farm  for  him.  But  it  does  put  at  his  service 
useful  knowledge  that  he  would  not  otherwise 
get.  In  the  same  way,  the  National  and 
state  governments  might  put  into  the  people's 
hands  more  fully  the  new  and  right  knowl- 
edge of  school  work.  The  task  of  maintaining 
and  developing  the  schools  would  remain, 
as  now,  with  the  people  themselves. 

An  especially  strong  agency  for  educating 
the  people  to  a  right  view  of  country  occu- 
pations, and  of  arousing  them,  is  the  "exten- 
sion" work  done  by  the  agricultural  colleges. 
No  plan  or  help  will  give  the  schools  new  life 
except  where  the  people  themselves  are 
aroused;  and  "extension"  work  arouses  them. 

GOOD   ROADS 

Another  need  emphasized  by  the  people 
everywhere  is  good  roads.  They  want  them 
faster  than  they  are  building  them.  Many 
favor  some  form  of  aid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Some  favor  the  direct  building  of  long 
highways  under  the  Government's  authority 
to  construct  post-roads;  others  want  help 
given  to  local  governments  on  condition  that 
local  governments  pay  much  of  the  cost  and 
then  keep  them  in  order.  Public  opinion  in 
general  favors  the  National  Government  going 
at  least  so  far  as  to  have  a  body  of  road-building 
engineers  who  shall  give  advice  to  any  com- 
munity that  asks  it  —  show  just  what  sort  of 
roads  to  build  —  and  who  shall  work  out  large 
plans  for  long  roads  and  thus  cause  adjacent 
localities  to  work  together.  Again,  the  Govern- 
ment can  show  the  people  how. 

RURAL   FREE   DELIVERY   AND   PARCELS-POST 

The  country  people  everywhere  ask  for  as 
rapid  an  extension  as  possible  of  the  rural  free 
delivery  of  mail.  Everywhere,  too,  they  want 
a  parcels-post.  No  other  project  of  the  Govern- 
ment met  such  emphatic  approval.  They 
regard  the  present  carrying  facilities  of  small 
parcels,  where  there  are  any  such  facilities, 
as  inadequate  and  too  costly,  and  they  believe 
that  a  parcels-post  would  help  rural  trade  and 
bring  the  town  and  the  farm  closer  together. 

HEALTH    IN   THE   COUNTRY 

The  records  of  typhoid  fever  show  that  the 
country    people    have  not    learned   to   take 


good  care  against  disease.  Sanitation  and 
the  best  ways  to  prevent  diseases  are,  in  fact, 
new  branches  of  knowledge. 

The  duty  of  making  good  sanitary  laws  and 
of  enforcing  them  at  least  as  well  as  they  are 
enforced  in  towns  is,  of  course,  the  duty  of 
state  and  local  governments  and  their  officers. 
But  the  National  Government  also  ought 
to  help  by  spreading  information  and,  on  proper 
occasions,  by  sending  men.  The  Government, 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  can 
and  does  give  information  about  the  diseases 
of  cattle  and  of  plants,  and  sends  men  to  treat 
them  in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
lives  of  men  are  surely  as  valuable  as  the  lives 
of  cattle.  Again,  the  medical  service  of  the 
Government  can  and  does  send  physicians 
and  sanitary  engineers  to  Porto  Rico  or  to 
the  Philippines  when  the  health  of  the  people 
is  endangered.  But  it  now  has  no  clear  author- 
ity to  send  such  help,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
states,  to  prevent  or  to  stop  any  disease  in  any 
part  of  the  Union,  except  at  the  quarantine 
stations.  It  has  been  estimated,  for  example, 
that  as  many  as  four  million  people  in  the 
Southern  States  have  hookworm  disease,  and 
that  a  large  part  of  the  soil  of  the  farms  in  the 
lower  South  is  polluted  by  this  worm  because 
of  the  people's  bad  sanitary  habits  and  arrange- 
ments and  because  of  their  ignorance.  This 
surely  is  a  problem  that  calls  for  national 
help.  If  the  National  Government  could 
spread  knowledge  and  send  help,  it  would  stir 
up  state  and  local  governments,  and  four  mil- 
lions of  people  who  are  now  inefficient  because 
they  are  sick  and  many  thousands  who  will 
otherwise  die  would  be  saved  and  prepared 
to  do  good  work. 

The  insanitary  habits  of  a  large  part  of  the 
colored  people  in  the  Southern  States  cause 
a  very  high  death-rate,  especially  of  children 
and  of  the  victims  of  tuberculosis.  Their 
ignorance  is  a  constant  menace  to  the  public 
health  of  these  states. 

The  schools  everywhere  should  make  lessons 
in  sanitation  and  in  preventing  diseases  part 
of  their  teaching,  and  Health  Days  in  schools 
should  be  encouraged  —  that  is,  days  on  which 
all  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  should  go 
to  the  schoolhouse  and  receive  instruction 
in  these  subjects,  and  make  good  plans  for 
preventing  disease. 

In  the  more  prosperous  parts  of  the  country, 
there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  indoor 
conveniences  that  make  for  health;    but  in 
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many  places,  the  Commission  is  told,  there 
is  a  general  lack  of  ventilation,  of  healthful 
water-closets  and  privies  (in  the  South  many 
poor  farms  and  most  premises  used  by  Negroes 
lack  privies).  Many  country  people  use  patent 
medicines  (many  of  which  are  advertised  in 
some  religious  newspapers).  These  facts 
explain  the  tragedies  of  country  life,  such  as 
the  unnecessary  bad  health  of  women  and 
their  early  physical  breakdown.  Most  of 
these  things  are  preventable.  Many  women's 
organizations  are  already  doing  helpful  work 
in  this  field,  and  there  is  a  chance  for  local 
leadership  everywhere  which  would  make  the 
life  of  thousands  pleasanter  and  stronger. 
Again,  the  Government  may  show  the  people 
how. 

Farmers  are  managing  ^any  organizations 
for  buying  and  selling,  and  are  proving  that 
the  same  men  who  grow  crops  w-ell  can  market 
them  well.  Fruit-growers  and  vegetable- 
growers  are  doing  this  and  are  saving  middle- 
men's profits  and  have  got  better  freight  rates. 
Farmers  have  grain  elevators,  too,  and  cotton- 
warehouses  in  which  they  hold  their  crops 
till  they  wish  to  sell.  In  the  meantime,  they 
can  borrow  money,  at  a  fair  rate,  on  their 
stored  crops.  The  multitude  of  creameries 
owned  by  farmers  tells  a  similar  story.  Some 
of  these  are  stock-companies,  and  some  are 
truly   cooperative. 

COOPERATION 

The  cooperative  plan  is  the  better  wherever 
men  have  the  right  spirit  to  carry  it  out.  Under 
this  plan,  a  creamery,  or  anything  else,  is 
managed  by  a  committee;  every  man  has  one 
vote  and  only  one  vote;  and  every  man's 
responsibility  is  as  great  as  every  other  man's. 
For,  although  everyone  gets  profits  according 
to  what  he  sells  or  buys  or  supplies,  the  voting 
power  of  every  man  is  the  same  —  is  individual, 
and  not  according  to  his  financial  strength. 
This  develops  individual  responsibility  and 
has  a  moral  as  well  as  financial  value  over  any 
other  plan.  It  will  work  well  with  other  under- 
takings, and  it  will  grow  in  use  as  farmers 
come  closer  together  in  their  business.  There 
is  need  of  a  spread  of  information  about  busi- 
ness organizations  among  farmers. 

POSTAL  SAVINGS-BANKS 

Crop  mortgages  are  fewer  than  they  were 
even  five  years  ago,  but  the  poorer  farmers 
yet  give  them,  especially  in  the  South.     Every 


possible  way  of  helping  the  poor  man  to  help 
himself  out  of  this  system  ought  to  be  found. 

A  postal  savings-bank  at  every  money-order 
post-ofl[ice  would  help;  and  there  will  never 
be  savings-banks  within  all  the  people's  reach 
until  the  Government  establishes  them  in  this 
way.  The  plan  meets  the  approval  of  the 
people   wherever    they    understand   it. 

The  farmers  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  the 
way  that  the  tax  laws  of  many  states  are 
enforced;  they  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  the 
fixing  of  freight  rates,  and  in  many  similar  busi- 
ness ways,  for  naturally  business  customs  have 
grown  up  with  reference  chiefly  to  town  con- 
ditions and  the  country  people  have  been 
forgotten. 

WATER-POWERS    AND    TRUSTS 

Country  people  are  now  in  danger  of  being 
forgotten,  for  instance,  by  men  who  are  fast 
buying  water-powers.  New  statutes  and  new 
decisions  are  necessary  in  most  states  to  save 
them  to  the  people,  or  to  regulate  the  use  and 
sale  of  power  so  as  to  prevent  the  misuse  of 
a  monopoly.  We  cannot  make  a  stream.  The 
fair  principle  is  that  the  "ownership"  of 
water-powers  should  be  regarded  as  franchises, 
and  all  franchises  should  be  limited. 

Other  uses  of  streams  present  similar  prob- 
lems. For  instance,  the  rivers  that  run  down 
the  southern  Appalachian  slopes  constantly 
wash  away  the  land  and  sometimes  millions 
of  other  property  as  well.  The  control  of 
these  watersheds  and  those  of  the  White 
Mountains  by  the  Federal  Government  is 
the  only  way  to  stop  this  destruction  and  to 
save  a  rich  country  to  the  people's  use. 

These  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  our 
various  governments  —  state  and  National  — 
may  help  the  farmers  get  rid  of  their  disadvant- 
ages. But,  after  governments  have  removed 
all  the  hindrances  they  can,  and  given  all  the 
help  they  can,  the  real  work  of  organizing 
country  life  remains;  and  that  can  be  done  only 
by  the  people  themselves. 

The  social  activities  and  organizations  of 
country  people  lie  beyond  the  range  of  law  and 
government;  but  they  are  subject  to  stimulation 
and  guidance;  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  this  side  of  community  life  is  very  back- 
ward. Loneliness  is  an  economic  as  well  as 
social  misfortune;  and  it  falls  heaviest  on 
women.  The  churches,  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations,  the  social  side  of  such 
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organizations  as  the  Grange  and  the  Farmers' 
Union,  the  right  kind  of  schools  whose  work 
would  touch  adult  as  well  as  child  life  —  the 
work  of  vitalizing  such  agencies  as  these  calls 
for  good  leadership  in  very  many  rural  regions. 

A    NATIONAL  AWAKENING 

The  second  and  larger  purpose  of  the 
Commission  is  to  sketch  a  plan  for  the  people 
themselves  to  build  up  a  better  kind  of  life 
than  has  yet  been  built  up  anywhere.  The 
time  is  come  for  it.  We  have  land  rich  enough, 
and  we  have  people  capable  enough.  Now, 
too,  for  the  tlrst  time  wc  are  learning  how  to 
save  and  to  use  the  land  and  all  that  is  on  it 
and  under  it,  and  we  are  just  finding  out  how 
to  organize  social  institutions  and  how  to  train 
the  young. 

Everything  is  ripe,  therefore,  for  a  general 
awakening,  and  a  campaign  by  every  organi- 
zation that  has  to  do  with  country  life  would 
help  to  give  the  people  a  new  impulse  and  a 
new  point  of  view. 

The  Commission  suggests  that  township  and 
county  and  state  meetings  be  called  for  this 
I)urpose. 


The  Commission  suggests  also  that  some 
capable  body  of  men  systematically  take  up  the 
study  of  these  definite  problems  of  country  life 
and  formulate  them  more  clearly  and  encourage 
the  systematic  spread  of  information  about 
them  —  shall,  in  fact,  carry  on  the  work 
sketched  by  this  Commission  and  utilize  the 
considerable  body  of  information  that  has  been 
gathered  by  it  and  procure  much  more.  Ulti- 
mately, it  ought  to  be  possible  to  prepare 
maps  and  definite  descriptions  of  the  condition 
of  living  and  of  working  in  every  county  of  the 
United  States.  And  there  is  need  to  study 
these  fundamental  facts  of  our  civilization. 

Such  a  group  of  men  could  take  stock  of  our 
country  life  —  an  inventory  and  appraisal 
of  organizations  and  institutions  of  all  sorts 
that  will  build  it  up.  Such  a  stock-taking 
would  show  the  people  how  they  may  all 
work  together  for  a  swift  forward  movement 
in  our  whole  civilization.  Such  a  swift  move- 
ment may  now  be  made  by  working  together 
as  could  never  have  been  made  before;  and  it 
may  now  be  possible  to  go  forward  in  a  few 
decades  as  far  as  civilization  has  hitherto  gone 
in  a  century. 


A  THEATRE  TO  TEACH  CHILDREN 

WHICH  SPREADS  HIGH  IDEALS  AND  A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  GOOD 
READING  — CHILD    ACTORS     PLAYING    TO    CHILD    AUDIENCES 

BY 

LAURA  A.  SMITH 


OUTSIDE  a  certain  big,  old-fashioned 
brick  house  in  East  Eighteenth  Street, 
New  York,  there  hangs  the  sign: 
"Children's  Educational  Theatre.  The  Little 
Princess,  by  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett.  All 
seats  ten  cents."  It  is  this  Educational  Theatre 
that  has  brought  so  much  happiness  into  the 
lives  of  the  families  of  the  East  Side,  and 
of  which  Mark  Twain  is  the  president. 
The  person  who  evolved  it  is  Miss  Alice 
Minnie  Herts. 

Miss  Herts  took  hold  of  the  entertainment 
department  of  the  Educational  Alliance  on 
the  East  Side  of  New  York  about  five  years 
ago.  She  had  a  theory  that  here  there  was  a 
great  unused  opportunity  for  educational  profit. 
She  understood  the  child's  desire  to  "pretend," 


and  its  fondness  for  "shows."  The  Educa- 
tional Alliance  supplied  a  stage  whereon  plays 
for  the  children  might  be  given,  but  the  plays 
—  well.  Miss  Herts  would  have  none  of  them. 
She  went  to  work  to  find  better  plays,  little 
thinking  that  she  was  about  to  unearth  a  gold- 
mine in  an  educational  way. 

The  first  play  selected  was  Mrs.  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett's  "The  Little  Princess." 
The  cast  was  chosen  from  the  children  and 
young  men  and  women  of  the  neighborhood. 
But  soon,  fathers,  mothers,  older  brothers  and 
sisters  were  swept  into  the  wave  of  enthusiasm. 
It  was  a  unity  of  interests,  a  training  in  citizen- 
ship. It  meant  a  gathering  over  books,  read- 
ing and  studying  the  play.  Books  became 
live  things.     The  play  came  to  mean  acting  out 
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a  principle,  determining  a  line  of  conduct. 
When  a  new  play  is  announced,  libraries  for 
three  miles  north  of  the  district  cannot  supply 
the  demand  for  the  book.  And  when  you  know 
that,  during  four  seasons,  the  Educational 
Theatre  has  played  to  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  thousand  children,  and  has  had  to  disap- 
point twice  as  many,  you  have  some  realization 
of  the  hold  that  this  method  of  giving  pleasure 
and  profit  to  children  and  young  people 
has  taken. 

"We  are  not  training  the  children  for  the 
stage,"  said  Miss  Herts,  "but  for  life.  Only 
one  or  two  have  gone  upon  the  stage.  It  has 
a  tendency  to  keep  them  from  going.  Our 
plan  is  to  relate  impulse  to  action,  and  to  try 
and  have  the  right  impulse  set  in  action. 
No  child  is  allowed  to  play  the  same  character 
more  than  once;  we  keep  changing  each  time." 

The  plays  are  gone  over  first  in  the  story- 
telling classes.  "Cicely  and  the  Bears"  was 
in  progress  when  I  visited  one  of  them.  Some 
of  the  girls  were  grand  ladies  at  a  ball  in  the 
palace.  "Sir  Nicholas"  sat  on  his  throne 
with  kingly  air.  It  was  rare  fun  to  see  these 
little  folks  entering  into  the  spirit  of  "play- 
pretend."  There  was  no  palace,  no  throne, 
no  silks,  satins,  nor  banquet  —  just  a  room 
full  of  boys  and  girls  with  vivid  imaginations. 
•After  the  stories  are  learned  and  rehearsed  in 
the  story-telling  classes,  they  are  given  at  a 
real  theatre. 

The  office  of  the  Educational  Theatre  is 
crowded  with  applicants  for  a  favorite  part. 
A  very  little  boy  surprised  the  management  by 
going  on  with  only  a  moment's  notice  and  giv- 
ing the  lines  and  gestures  of  a  part  he  had 
never  acted,  saying:  "I  listened  with  my 
mind."  He  is  only  one  of  the  many  children 
who  listen  with  their  minds  when  they  hear  the 
stories.  Their  hearts  open  up  wonderfully, 
too.  They  play  the  princess  in  rags  and  know 
that  their  own  humble  raiment  may  disguise 
nobility.  Clothes,  however,  are  very  little 
emphasized.  Miss  Herts  says:  "Critics  have 
suggested  that  the  wearing  of  fine  garments  and 
the  assumption  of  elegant  manner  and  carriage 
may  lead  the  mind  of  the  player  to  unsettling 
channels  of  desire.  If,  to  the  audience, 
clothes  become  the  outward  and  visible  sign 
only,  to  the  player  this  lesson  is  one  that  in- 
fluences mind,  imagination,  and  ideals;  sunken 
shoulders  are  lifted,  slouching  gait  corrected, 
sagging  spine  vitalized  in  obedience  to  the  law 
of  suggestion  set  in  operation  by  dramatic  in- 


stinct. The  garments  of  the  {|uecn  are  put  on 
and  off  with  the  play;  the  grace  and  dignity 
acquired  become  part  of  our  players'  per- 
sonal equipment.  The  dainty  care  required 
for  the  satins  of  the  court  lady  reacts  in  the 
care  of  our  players'  own  belongings.  The 
very  rags  worn  by  our  'vagabonds'  become 
justly  significant  as  rags  and  dirt  perhaps  have 
never  been  before,  and  the  world  is  seen  with 
new  eyes  by  the  children  to  whom  our  stage  has 
been  more  real  for  a  little  time  than  any  other 
lesson  of  real  life." 

Many  practical  things  are  taught.  There 
are  drills  in  stage-managing  and  stage-craft. 
Older  sisters  learn  to  sew  by  making  costumes. 
Simple  white  dresses  with  pretty  hair-bows  worn 
in  the  ballroom  scene  give  poor  mothers  an 
idea  for  simple  "best  dresses"  in  place  of  the 
absurd  creations  of  cheap  lace  they  formerly 
made  for  party  and  confirmation  dresses. 
"Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,"  in  his  cheap  denim 
suit,  when  he  lives  with  his  mother  in  the 
modest  apartment,  gives  mothers  a  hint  and 
sets  a  style  in  cheap,  serviceable  suits  for 
small  boys.  And  there  are  lectures  for  teach- 
ers and  others  interested  in  the  work. 

The  children  learn  their  life  lessons  by  such 
plays  as  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,"  "Snow 
White,"  "The  Forest  Ring,"  and  "The 
Little  Princess."  Older  members  of  the  family 
play  in  "As  You  Like  It,"  "Ingomar," 
"Editha's  Burglar,"  "Forest  Flower,"  and 
similar  ones.  Through  the  Theatre,  the  East 
Side  has  been  introduced  to  Shakespeare. 
During  the  run  of  his  plays,  more  than  one 
thousand  copies  of  a  cheap  edition  were  sold. 
You  have  only  to  pass  some  of  the  disgusting 
signs  of  the  cheap  shows  of  the  Bowery  to 
realize  what  an  uplift  this  Educational  Theatre 
has  given.  A  New  York  daily  newspaper 
gave  a  prize  for  the  best  answer  to:  "What  is 
the  biggest  bargain  in  the  city?"  A  little 
girl  won  the  prize  by  writing:  "The  biggest 
bargain  in  the  city  is  a  ticket  to  the  Children's 
Theatre,  ten  cents." 

The  audiences  at  the  Children's  Theatre  are 
unrestrained.  They  are  not  even  "made"  to 
keep  still  during  the  music  of  the  orchestra. 
If  the  composition  appeals  to  them  they  listen 
quietly.  When  the  curtain  rises,  they  give 
audible  vent  to  their  emotions.  When  the 
wicked  stepmother  offers  the  fateful  apple  to 
"Snow  White,"  voices  chime  out:  "Don't 
eat  it,  it 's  poisoned."  When  "Mad  Anthony" 
has  tied  the  little  prince  to  a  beam  in  the 
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stable  loft  and  the  hero  says:  "Where  is  the 
boy?"  the  audience  shouts:  "There  he  is, 
mister,  up  there." 

Of  course,  as  with  all  good  works,  this  idea 
of   the   Children's   Theatre   and   story-telling 


classes  is  being  taken  up  by  other  cities.  It 
is  much  better,  I  think,  to  let  the  children  act 
out  the  stories  themselves  than  to  make  them 
sit  perfectly  quiet  and  listen  while  an  older 
person  reads  them. 


THE  OPEN  CORPORATION 

OPINIONS  EXPRESSED    BY    HIGH    OFFICERS    OF   THE    STEEL   CORPORATION,  IMPOR- 
TANT RAILROAD  COMPANIES,  AND  ONE  OF  THE  BIG  LIFE  INSURANCE    COMPANIES 

The  World's  Work  stands  for  the  Open  Corporation — that  is,  for  such  publicity  as  will 
enable  every  stockholder  to  know  the  condition  and  value  of  his  property;  and  for  much  more  than 
this  —  publicity  about  all  its  policies  so  that  the  public  may  not  have  reason  to  misunderstand  the 
corporations;  and  more  even  than  this  —  such  complete  publicity  about  both  financial  and  political 
activities  as  will  enable  the  people  to  have  confidence  in  corporation  management,  and  as  will 
throw  the  corporations'  influence  on  the  side  oj  good  morals  both  in  finance  and  in  politics.  On 
the  general  subject  oj  the  Open  Corporation,  the  following  high  officials  oj  jour  great  companies  oj 
different  kinds  have  written  what  appears  under  their  nam£S. 


MAKING  FRIENDS    WITH  THE    PEOPLE 

BY 
FRANK  TRUMBULL 

[president    of    the    COLORADO    &    SOUTHERN    RAILROAD] 

UPON  one  occasion  I  was  making  a  trip 
over  a  division  of  road  where  there  was  no 
competition,  and  where  we,  therefore,  enjoyed 
one  hundred  per  cent,  of  the  business.  There 
was  an  unexpected  stop  for  something  and  a 
brakeman  went  to  the  rear  to  protect  the  train. 
Presently  a  wagon-load  of  girls  came  in  sight. 
The  brakeman  took  out  his  handkerchief  and 
initiated  a  flirtation.  Then,  discovering  that 
I  had  seen  the  performance,  and  evidently  de- 
siring to  square  himself,  he  said,  without  hesi- 
tation: "If  we  make  friends  of  these  people 
they  ride  on  our  road."  One  could  hardly 
convey  better  than  that  brakeman  did  to  me 
an  idea  which  we  should  never  abandon, 
namely,  that  one  of  the  best  assets  a  road  can 
have    is   friends. 

Publicity  has  done  a  great  deal  to  eliminate 
the  middleman  between  the  corporation  and 
the  public.  More  and  more  the  railroads  are 
appealing  directly  to  the  ])eople;  and,  if  the 
railroads  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  public, 
the  people  can  be  trusted,  for  the  American 
people  are  not  unfair  when  they  get  a  case 
squarely  before  them.  For  a  long  time  the 
people  heard  only  one  side  of  the  railroad 
question.     Now  that  railroad  officials  have  for 


some  time  been  putting  forward  the  other  side, 
the  work  of  the  railroads  is  better  understood, 
and  is,  I  am  sure,  being  appreciated  more  and 
more.  The  fact  is,  railroads  are  simply 
distributers  of  money.  If  the  two  and  a  half 
billion  dollars  which  they  collect  for  services 
rendered  were  increased  to  three  billion,  the 
people  would  in  one  way  or  another  get  it  all, 
either  for  labor  performed,  material  furnished, 
taxes,  dividends,  or  improvement  work. 

TELLING  THE  TRUTH  TO  THE  PEOPLE 

BY 
E.  H.  GARY 

[chairman   OF   THE   EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 
STEEL  corporation] 

7~\URING  the  last  year,  the  officers  of  the 
-A_>^  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and 
the  other  principal  steel  manufacturers  in  this 
country  have  met  from  time  to  time  and  talked 
over  the  situation  in  their  business,  their  at- 
titude toward  the  consumer  and  to  the  public. 

Speaking  of  these  meetings,  ex-Judge  E.  H. 
Gary,  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  Steel  Corporation,  said: 

The  movement  has  been  simply  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  those  interested  in  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  to  establish  a  basis  of  friendly 
association  and  intercourse  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  enable  each  to  obtain  full  knowledge 
concerning  the  affairs  of  all  the  others  and  the 
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beneficial  results  which  naturally  follow  such 
knowledge.  In  other  words,  to  expose,  for 
the  benefit  of  all,  the  individual  action  of  each, 
so  that  every  one  having  a  disposition  to  act 
reasonably  and  fairly  toward  his  neighbors 
may  determine  his  course  with  full  informa- 
tion of  all  the  facts. 

That  some,  and  perhaps  many,  of  the  lead- 
ing thinkers  and  writers  have  misunderstood 
our  action  is  probable.  Some  at  least  have 
questioned  the  propriety,  if  not  the  legality, 
of  our  efforts;  and  apparently  others  have  be- 
lieved these  efforts  would  be  of  no  substantial 
benefit.  I  think  I  represent  the  views  of  all 
in  saying  we  have  never  doubted  the  propriety 
or  legality  of  our  action,  because  we  knew 
our  motives  were  good.  We  have  never  in- 
tended to  antagonize  the  laws  of  the  country, 
or  the  rights  or  interests  of  any  one.  We  have 
occasionally  read  published  criticisms  of  our 
movement  on  the  ground  that  there  was  a 
combination  or  an  agreement  in  restraint 
of  trade;  an  agreement,  express  or  implied, 
to  maintain  prices,  to  restrict  output,  or  to 
divide  territory.  But  the  fault  lies  in  the 
unjustified  assumption  of  fact.  As  I  under- 
stand, it  is  not  improper  for  competitors  to  meet 
and  without  reserve  furnish  full  information 
and  express  opinions  concerning  the  business 
affairs  of  all,  provided  they  are  not  acting 
under  an  agreement,  express  or  implied.  It 
is  not  wrong,  even  though  any  or  all  may  be 
influenced  regarding  any  particular  business, 
nor  even  though  the  result  may  be  to  prevent 
radical  and  unreasonable  changes  in  prices. 
It  is  common  practice  the  world  over  for  men 
engaged  in  all  the  different  lines  to  frequently 
meet  their  associates  and  competitors,  and  to 
freely  discuss  conditions  and  interchange  views 
respecting  the  proper  and  reasonable  conduct 
of  all  concerned.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into 
details.  The  suggestion  covers  farmers,  me- 
chanics, bankers,  laborers,  merchants,  trans- 
portation companies,  professional  people,  and 
others.  It  includes  prices,  rates,  quantities, 
amounts,  productions,  sales,  wages,  fees,  etc., 
etc.  In  connection  with  the  movement  un- 
der consideration,  we  have  had  no  agreement 
in  restraint  of  trade,  expressed  or  implied. 
We  have  never  intended  nor  resorted  to  any 
evasion,  and  the  public  has  been  accurately 
informed  concerning  our  action.  Therefore, 
we  may  dismiss  this  subject  with  the  state- 
ment that,  if  we  shall  be  convinced  we  are 
wrong    in  our  conclusions,  or  that  we  have 


antagonized  public  interests,  or  if  complaint 
is  made  by  anyone  authorized  to  make  it, 
we  will  discontinue  our  efforts  to  cooperate, 
whatever  injury  may  ensue. 

CORPORATIONS  AND    THE   LEGISLA- 
TURE 

By  JAMES  McKEEN 

[chief      COrNSEL      FOR      THE      MUTUAL      LIFE      INSURANCE      COMPANY, 

ASSOCIATED    WITH    GOVERNOR    HUOHES    DURING    THE 

ARMSTRONG    INVESTIGATIONS] 

IN  CONSIDERING  what  degree  of 
publicity  ought  to  be  given  to  the  trans- 
actions of  corporations,  and  how  far  such 
publicity  in  their  transactions  should  be 
impelled  by  legislative  enactment,  it  is  of 
importance  to  have  in  mind  the  material  dis- 
tinction between  corporations  of  a  quasi- 
public  nature  where  the  corporate  franchises 
are  of  considerable  value  for  the  reason  that 
they  include  grants  from  the  legislature  which 
are  in  the  nature  of  monopolies  or  which 
enable  the  corporations  to  engage  in  certain 
transactions  which  are  prohibited  to  individ- 
uals, and  corporations  which  really  only  carry 
on  business  of  the  same  kind  and  to  the  same 
extent  that  business  is  carried  on  by  private 
individuals.  As  a  rule  the  corporate  franchises 
of  these  private  corporations  have  no  pecuni- 
ary value.  The  motive  for  forming  them 
usually  is  to  secure  continuity  in  the  conduct 
of  business,  avoiding  the  periodic  accountings 
which  are  necessary  in  ordinary  partnerships 
which  are  dissolved  by  the  death  of  one  of  the 
partners. 

Properly  speaking,  insurance  companies 
come  under  the  head  of  private  corporations; 
that  is  to  say,  they  get  no  corporate  franchise 
of  any  value  from  the  state.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  affairs  of  a  private  corporation, 
as  above  defined,  should  be  subjected  to  any 
more  scrutiny  than  is  thought  to  be  essential 
in  the  conduct  of  business  by  single  individuals 
and  by  ordinary  partnerships.  There  is, 
perhaps,  an  exception  in  the  case  of  insurance 
and  banking  corporations  because  although 
they  carry  on  what  is  essentially  a  private 
business,  and  have  no  state  monopoly,  and 
no  franchise  having  any  pecuniary  value,  ex- 
cept where  banks  have  the  privilege  of  issuing 
currency,  the  business  does  affect  a  very  great 
number  of  people,  many  of  whom  are  neces- 
sarily at  a  great  distance  from  the  home  office 
and  are  without  facilities  for  keeping  watch 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  business.  This  to 
some  extent    is,   perhaps,    a  warrant   for   a 
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considerable  degree  of  legislative  control  and 
state  supervision  in  the  cases  of  banks  and 
insurance  companies. 

The  most  important  point  of  contact 
which  the  private  corporations  have  with 
public  interests  is  in  their  dealings  with  the 
legislatures.  So  far  as  this  relation  is  con- 
cerned, in  my  opinion  they  should  be  made 
subject  to  substantially  the  same  rules  as  in 
the  case  of  individuals.  The  so-called  "  Lobby- 
ing Act"  in  New  York  applies  equally  to  cor- 
porations and  to  individuals.  That  act  is 
simply  concerned  with  the  regulation  of  lobby- 
ing by  persons  who  undertake  it  for  a  con- 
sideration. Such  persons  are  required  now 
to  enter  an  appearance  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State;  and  corporations  and 
individuals  who  employ  and  pay  agents  to 
promote  legislation  are  required  to  file  within 
thirty  days  after  the  adjournment  of  the  legis- 
lature a  sworn  itemized  statement.  Both 
corporations  and  individuals  are  still  left 
entirely  free  to  promote  and  oppose  legislation 
without  entering  any  such  appearance  or 
rendering  any  such  statements  where  they  do 
so  otherwise  than  through  paid  agents.  The 
attempt  to  go  further  than  this,  as  for  example 
in  Wisconsin,  where  there  are  all  sorts  of  restric- 
tions upon  members  of  the  legislature  as  to 
how  they  shall  allow  themselves  to  be 
influenced,  is,  in  my  opinion,  unwise  and 
futile.  Members  of  the  legislature  should 
be  permitted  every  possible  means  of  acquir- 
ing knowledge  on  the  matters  affecting  the 
questions  which  come  before  them,  and  every 
man  and  every  woman  should  be  left  very 
great  freedom  in  promoting  legislation  which 
affects  their  own  or  the  public  interests. 

COOPERATING  WITH  THE  PUBLIC 

BY 
THEODORE    P.   SHONTS 

[president      of   the     INTERBOROtlCH-METROPOLITAN    COMPANY,    NEW 
YOKK,   AND    OF   THE   TOLEDO,    ST.    LOUIS     &    WESTERN    RAILROAD] 

SPEAKING  both  as  a  railroad  president 
and  as  president  of  a  public-utility  cor- 
poration, I  believe  in  publicity.  In  the  matter 
of  accounts  we  have  made  a  decided  step  for- 
ward. Not  many  years  ago  the  reports  of 
railroads  were  so  meagre  that  they  told  noth- 
ing as  to  the  real  condition  of  the  property. 
Recently,  by  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  accounts  of  all  common  car- 
riers have  been  standardized  and  uniform  re- 
ports are  required.     These  reports  are  com- 


piled from  figures  which  are  at  all  times  open 
to  the  inspection  of,  and  checked  by,  the  ex- 
pert accountants  of  the  Commission,  and  they 
are  so  arranged  that  they  indicate  at  a  glance 
the  true  condition  of  the  property  with  its 
receipts  and  disbursements  classified  in  detail. 
Going  even  further  than  this,  it  is  now  almost 
the  universal  custom  for  railroad  managers  to 
have  their  books  examined  every  year,  and 
certified  to  by  independent  public  accountants, 
whose  report  is  also  made  public.  This  is 
done  for  the  protection  of  both  the  management 
and  the  stockholders,  and  is  a  guarantee  of  as 
full  publicity  as  anyone  could  desire. 

The  public-service  corporation  engaged  in 
the  transportation  of  passengers  comes  in  more 
direct  connection  with  the  people  than  any 
other  public  utility.  If  the  service  it  renders 
is  good,  more  people  are  accommodated  and 
pleased;  while,  if  the  service  is  bad,  more  people 
are  inconvenienced  and  injured.  Every  city 
presents  different  problems;  in  some  cases 
they  are  comparatively  easy,  while  in  others 
they  are  extremely  difficult,  but  there  is  no  in- 
stance in  which  they  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
solved  through  cooperation  with  the  public. 
It  is  particularly  true  of  a  public-service  cor- 
poration that  that  management  best  serves 
its  stockholders  which  best  serves  the  people, 
for  their  interests  are  identical.  They  are,  in 
fact,  partners,  and  there  should  be  the  same 
harmony  and  cooperation  between  them  as 
must  obtain  between  successful  partners  in 
any  other  line  of  business.  The  profits  of 
the  people  from  the  successful  operation  of  a 
local  transportation  line  come  in  the  way  of 
improved  service,  the  extension  of  lines  to 
build  up  outlying  territories,  and  in  increased 
property-values.  The  people  who  patronize 
such  a  system  and  help  to  pay  a  reasonable 
return  on  the  capital  invested,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  themselves  profit  in  the  manner 
described,  are  entitled  to  know  just  what  the 
company  is  doing  and  what  its  earnings  are. 

When  this  need  of  cooperation  is  understood 
by  both  sides,  a  public-service  corporation  will 
be  able  to  submit  its  wants  to  the  people  in 
plain,  honest  language  which  they  will  under- 
stand, without  any  uncertainty  as  to  the  result. 
Applying  this  condition  to  local  conditions,  I 
should  like  to  see  the  securities  of  the  trans- 
portation lines  in  New  York  City  placed  on  so 
sure  a  footing,  that  they  would  be  sought  by 
the  people  generally  and  removed  entirely 
from  speculation. 
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SIMPLE  METHODS   BY    WHICH   FIRE  MAY    BE   I'REVENTED 

[The  average  American  citizen  loses  nearly  ten  dollars  a  year  by  fire  to  one  dollar  lost  by  the  average 
European.  The  nation,  the  state,  and  the  municipality  are  partly  to  blame;  but  the  real  blame 
rests  on  the  citizen  himself.  It  is  an  evil  that  must  be  corrected.  These  articles  are  an  effort  to  bring 
the  matter  home  to  the  individual,  and  to  show  him  how  to  go  about  correcting  it.— The  Editors.] 


SIX  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pieces  of 
property  burned  and  a  fire  loss  of  two  and 
one-half  billion  dollars,  is  the  record  of 
lire  damage  in  the  United  States  for  a  period 
of  twenty-one  years,  according  to  the  Chron- 
icle fire  tables.  In  the  list  of  the  property 
burned,  there  were  170,949  homes.  The 
saddest  part  of  all  was  that  in  these  fires 
hundreds  of  lives  were  lost  —  how  many  the 
tables  do  not  say,  for  this  is  not  the  concern 
of  the  fire-insurance  experts.  The  next 
worst  feature,  however,  is  the  fact  that,  of 
the  total  loss,  $266,340,058  was  direcUy  at- 
tributable to  carelessness  and  inexcusable 
ignorance  —  defects  in  building-construction, 
faulty  flues,  poorly  arranged  heating  and  light- 
ing apparatus,  criminal  carelessness  in  throw- 
ing around  matches  and  cigar  stumps. 

The  purj^ose  of  this  article  is  to  show  how 
much  of  this  loss  can  be  avoided  in  the  average 
home,  particularly  the  detached  cottage  of 
frame  construction.  It  will  not  advocate  any 
very  expensive  or  radical  measures.  Where  the 
locating  of  a  bucket  of  water,  a  slight  repair  to 
plaster,  the  placing  of  a  few  bricks,  a  few  cents' 
worth  of  metal  or  plaster  block  will  make  fire 
or  its  spread  less  likely,  such  changes  in  old 
houses  will  be  recommended.  For  those  con- 
templating building,  certain  inexpensive  struc- 
tural safeguards  will  be  pointed  out.  These 
expedients  will  not  give  the  safety  of  absolute 
fireproofing,  which  is  beyond  the  field  of  this 
paper.  All  that  need  be  said  upon  this  sub- 
ject  is   that    fircjiroofing   and   ordinary   con- 


struction are  now  not  so  widely  different  in 
cost,  and  the  prospective  builder  will  do  well, 
before  deciding,  to  get  the  comparative  figures 
for  his  own  locality. 

PROTECTING  THE  FRAME  HOUSE  FROM  FIRE 

Fire  protection  for  the  frame  building  is 
not  an  untried  theory.  It  is  based  upon 
elaborate  data  as  to  the  origin  and  behavior 
of  fires  collected  and  analyzed  over  a  long 
period  of  years  by  fire  experts,  who  from  them 
have  framed  certain  technical  rules  as  to  what 
increases  and  what  decreases  fire  hazard.  On 
these  rules,  the  fire-insurance  companies  largely 
base  their  charges. 

These  expert  conclusions,  divested  of  tech- 
nicalities, show  that  fire  protection,  in  its  final 
analysis,  consists  in  having  every  room,  hall, 
or  stairway  as  nearly  like  an  air-tight  box  as 
possible,  and  with  the  least  amount  of  com- 
bustible material.  The  ideal  room  is  a  box 
made  wholly  of  metal,  brick,  or  stone,  through 
the  sides  of  which  a  fire  cannot  pass.  A  fire 
is  like  a  mouse:  if  it  is  in  a  box  with  no  open- 
ings, it  can  escape  only  by  gnawing  its  way 
out,  and  the  time  it  will  take  to  gnaw  out  de- 
pends on  the  nature  of  the  box.  If  the  box 
is  air-tight,  the  fire,  like  the  mouse,  must 
smother  as  soon  as  the  oxygen  is  used  up. 

This  box  principle  is  readily  tested.  Throw 
a  handful  of  burning  shavings  into  a  card- 
board hat-box  and  clap  on  the  lid  tightly. 
The  fire  will  be  choked  out  before  it  can  get 
at  the  outside  air.     Now  cut  a  hole  in  the  top 
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and  at  the  side  of  the  box,  and  repeat  the  ex- 
periment. The  flames  will  leap  out  of  the 
scuttle  and  lick  up  the  edge  of  the  roof  of  the 
box.  A  fire  starting  in  the  lower  hall  of  a 
house  will  behave  in  exactly  the  same  way  if  a 
window  on  the  ground  floor  and  a  scuttle  or 
upper  window  are  open.  The  lower  window 
supplies  air  for  combustion;  the  upper 
opening  acts  as  a  flue  to  lead  the  flames,  heat, 
and  smoke  up  the  stairwell.  If  there  had 
been  no  opening  above  and  no  air  supply  be- 
low, the  fire's  rise  must  have  been  far  less 
rapid.  This  is  the  reason  for  closing  doors 
and  windows  behind  you  as  you  seek  to  es- 
cape from  a  fire.  It  is  also  the  reason  why 
tight-fitting  doors,  windows,  and  walls  which 
do  not  let  in  air  to  supply  oxygen  to  a  blaze 
are  better  than  those  which  let  in  oxygen  through 
large  cracks. 

MAKING    THE    STAIRWAY   SAFE 

Every  door  which  breaks,  at  a  floor,  the  up- 
ward sweep  of  the  stairwell  makes  the  top  of  a 
box  through  which  fire  must  gnaw  to  get  above 
that  floor.  It  also  reduces  the  volume  of  air 
directly  about  a  fire,  so  that  the  fire  is  more 
quickly  dependent  on  oxygen  from  the  outside. 
If  this  door  in  the  stairwell  is  metal  sheathed 
and  properly  hung,  it  is  a  still  greater  pro- 
tection. If,  in  addition,  the  walls  and  ceilings 
of  the  stairwell  are  of  material  which  is  not 
good  fuel,  the  fire  has  so  much  less  to  feed  on  in 
its  natural  rush  upward.  For  this  reason, 
good  thick  plaster  is  better  than  thin  or  cracked 
plaster;  plaster  on  metal  lath  is  better  than  that 
on  wood;  plaster  block  is  still  better.  The 
ideal  stairwell,  of  course,  would  be  a  fireproof 
shaft  with  metal  doors,  rising  from  the  ground 
through  the  roof.  Many  persons,  however, 
do  not  wish  to  build  such  a  shaft,  or  to  break 
up  their  stairwell  at  the  different  floors.  These 
people,  however,  can  at  least  look  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  walls  and  see  to  it  that  all  room 
doors  leading  from  it  are,  if  not  metal  sheathed 
and  self  closing,  at  any  rate  tight  fitting.  For 
a  door,  if  closed,  keeps  a  hall  fire  from  sweeping 
into  a  room;  and  delays  a  room  fire  from  getting 
out  into  the  hall.  If  there  is  an  open  grill  or 
transom  at  the  top  of  a  door,  a  fire,  started 
in  a  waste-basket  by  a  carelessly  thrown  match 
or  cigar,  will  jump  for  that  opening  as  its  nat- 
ural flue.  An  open  archway,  of  course,  simply 
makes  one  big  box  out  of  two  smaller  ones. 

The  top  of  a  stairwell  is  important.  It  should 
be  air-tight,  if   possible,  and  so  constructed 


that  a  fire  cannot  readily  eat  a  flue-hole 
through  it  from  within  or  without.  If  there 
is  a  skylight,  it  should  be  made  of  wire  glass, 
or  glass  half  an  inch  thick.  Such  glass  does 
not  break  at  once  from  heat  below,  and  does 
not  so  readily  let  in  a  firebrand  or  a  casual 
skyrocket. 

Whatever  else  is  left  undone,  if  there  is  a 
back  stairway  from  the  kitchen,  safeguard 
your  home  against  the  ignorance  of  the  aver- 
age servant  by  providing  a  self-closing  metal 
door  at  the  top  and  bottom.  It  is  a  wise  pre- 
caution also  to  line  such  a  stairway  with 
noncombustible  material.  That  kitchen  stair- 
way may  be  your  only  fire-escape  some  night. 

In  fact,  anything  which  is  done  to  make  the 
cooking  department  like  a  fire -containing  box 
is  a  great  addition  to  home  safety.  A  non- 
combustible  ceiling  or  a  concrete  floor  adds  to 
the  margin  of  safety.  A  metal  ventilator 
hood  over  a  stove  is  also  an  excellent  safe- 
guard, provided  the  vent  pipe  goes  directly 
into  a  flue  and  does  not  come  within  nine 
inches  of  woodwork. 

CLOSING  UP  THE  DANGEROUS  CRACKS 

The  individual  rooms  as  well  as  the  halls  of 
a  house  should  be  treated  on  the  box  principle. 
The  fewer  the  holes  for  escape,  and  the  harder 
the  floor,  the  ceiling,  the  walls,  and  the  doors 
are  for  fire  to  gnaw  through,  the  greater  the 
chance  of  keeping  the  fire  in  a  single  room 
and  of  drowning  it  with  a  bucket  of  w  ter  or  a 
fire-extinguisher.  Whatever  is  used  for  room 
linings,  even  if  it  is  only  wood,  the  tighter  the 
walls  and  the  freer  they  are  from  cracks  and 
knot-holes,  the  better.  If  they  are  of  plaster, 
every  hole  in  that  plaster  is  an  invitation  for  a 
tiny  fire  to  get  into  the  walls  and  own  the  house. 
Even  a  mouse- hole  in  a  corner  or  a  crack  about 
the  baseboard  may  lead  a  match  flame  to 
follow  a  gentle  draft  into  the  walls  or  under 
the  flooring.  In  other  words,  a  few  cents' 
worth  of  plaster,  a  little  weatherstrip  on  cracks, 
even  a  little  putty  may  mean  a  chance  to  save 
the  entire  house,  or  to  spare  the  ripping  open 
of  floors  and  walls.  A  closed  mouse-hole  may 
also  mean  that  rats  and  mice  have  less  chance 
to  carry  matches  to  build  their  nests  in  the 
floors.  Mice  and  rats,  contrary  to  popular 
belief,  do  not  gnaw  at  heads  of  matches  to  eat 
the  sulphur;  but  they  do  chew  up  match  sticks 
into  wood  fibre  as  nest  material.  Sometimes 
they  gnaw  too  close  to  the  head  and  set  the 
match  off,  generally  in  a  regular  tinder-box. 
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Matches  dragged  along  floors  by  mice  some- 
times ignite  by  friction. 

Any  real  opening  connecting  a  room  with 
that  above  it  is  hazardous.  One  of  the  com- 
mon forms  of  this  is  an  opening  through  the 
floor  so  that  a  stovepipe  may  heat  a  bedroom 
above.  This  is  prohibited  by  the  building 
laws  of  great  cities,  for  the  reason  that  a  fire 
below  would  surely  take  this  same  avenue 
for  heating  the  room  above.  A  dumb-waiter 
shaft  is  such  an  opening  unless  it  is  properly 
constructed.  A  dumb-waiter  shaft  should  be 
fireproof,  and  have  tightly  fitting,  self-closing 
metal  doors  at  all  openings.  These  doors 
should  be  kept  closed.  The  dumb-waiter 
shaft  is  really  just  a  form  of  chimney  between 
floors,  except  that  it  opens  into  the  house  and 
not  outside  of  it,  as  a  well-regulated  chimney 
should.  There  is  a  big  word  of  warning  for 
flat-dwellers  in  this,  especially  for  those  who 
leave  the  waiter  door  open  for  ventilation  or 
conversation. 

Emphasis  has  been  placed  especially  on 
keeping  fire  out  of  walls  and  floors  which  are 
not  fireproof.  Of  course,  a  small  fire  can  do 
little  with  a  solid  brick  wall.  For  this  reason, 
many  people,  in  erecting  large  frame  buildings, 
particularly  summer  hotels,  divide  the  struc- 
ture into  two  or  more  separate  boxes  by  brick 
walls  at  least  twelve  inches  thick,  running  from 
the  ground  through  the  roof.  These  walls 
are  closed  with  metal  doors  and  fire  cannot 
readily  get  through  them  to  the  other  sections 
of  the  house. 

FIRE-STOPS    EN    ORDINARY    WALLS 

The  ordinary  combustible  wall  or  partition, 
however,  instead  of  being  a  protection,  is  often 
but  a  hidden  chimney  for  the  fire  to  travel  up. 
This  is  due  to  what  is  known  as  stud  construc- 
tion. The  usual  partition  and  frame  wall 
consist  of  upright  beams  with  air-spaces  be- 
tween. Across  the  faces  of  the  beams  are  nailed 
laths  for  the  plaster.  In  other  words,  the  par- 
titions are  just  a  series  of  hollow  boxes  running 
between  floors.  Ordinary  floors  also  are  just 
a  series  of  such  hollow  boxes  running  horizon- 
tally. If  a  fire  gets  into  the  walls,  it  will  rush 
up  the  wall  boxes,  across  the  floor  boxes,  and 
so  on  through  the  house.  If,  then,  when  you 
build  your  house,  you  require  that  the  ends  of 
all  these  boxes  be  closed  by  putting  in  a  brick 
or  two  and  some  cement,  or  a  piece  of  plaster 
block  between  the  studs  at  each  floor  and  at 
both  ends  of  all  floor  boxes,  you  will  have 


introduced,  at  trifling  cost,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  protective  measures  for  frame  struc- 
tures. For  these  stops  on  studs  and  the  sides 
of  floors  have  just  the  same  eff'ect  as  putting  a 
piece  of  board  on  the  top  of  a  chimney:  they 
stop  the  draft.  Even  a  tin  or  wood  stop  for 
these  interior  wall  and  floor  flues  is  better 
than  no  stop.  It  is  always  best,  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  not  to  have  hidden  hollow  spaces. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  wise  to  fill  the  space  be- 
hind a  wooden  dado  even  against  a  brick  wall. 
The  floors  can  be  made  far  more  protective 
by  a  filling  of  inexpensive  mineral  wool. 

The  cover  of  the  whole  house,  the  roof, 
should  act  as  a  stop  for  the  entire  house,  which 
is  really  a  great  chimney.  A  roof  of  metal, 
slate,  or  other  non-combustible  material  is 
naturally  best,  and  is  necessary  anywhere  near 
a  railroad  or  other  spark-emitting  enterprise. 
Whatever  the  character  of  the  roof,  do  not  per- 
mit a  metal  smoke  pipe  to  pass  through  it, 
and  see  that  no  wooden  roof  beams  enter  and 
no  wood  touches  a  brick  chimney.  The  eaves 
of  a  brick  house  with  a  wooden  roof  should  be 
metal,  as  these  are  the  inviting  points  for  a  fire 
across  the  street  or  next  door.  It  is  not  a  bad 
idea  to  have  a  hose  connection  or  a  bucket 
of  water  near  the  scuttle,  so  that  you  can  wet 
down  your  roof  quickly  in  case  of  flying  sparks. 

MAKING   THE   CHIMNEY   SAFE 

If  it  is  important  to  see  that  the  accidental 
chimneys  —  the  stud  partitions,  dumb-waiter 
shafts,  etc.  —  be  protected  on  the  chance  of 
their  becoming  an  avenue  for  fire  travel,  it  is 
essential  that  the  regular  chimneys,  which  are 
built  to  withstand  constant  heat,  should  be  so 
constructed  as  to  keep  heat  within  their  sides. 
This  is  a  reason  why  no  flue-hole  should  ever 
be  left  opening  into  a  room,  as  a  sudden  chim- 
ney fire  might  use  this  flue  to  get  at  the  interior 
of  a  house.  The  same  reason  applies  to  keep- 
ing fireboards  of  non-combustible  material 
in  fireplaces  which  are  not  in  use,  and  in  keep- 
ing draperies  away  from  mantelpieces. 

A  safe  chimney  is  one  which  will  not  sag  or 
crack,  and  which  is  thick  enough  to  prevent 
heat  from  passing  through  its  walls.  A  safe 
chimney,  also,  is  lined  with  tile  or  other  mate- 
rial which  will  resist  fire  and  which  will  be 
smooth  enough  to  prevent  an  accumulation  of 
soot.  Everything  about  a  chimney  should  be 
first  class  —  brick,  mortar,  tiling,  and  work- 
manship. It  should  rest  on  a  brick  pier 
going  down  to  the  ground.     Beware  of  any 
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chimney  which  starts  on  an  upper  floor  on  a 
shelf,  so  to  speak,  supported  by  your  floor 
beams.  Such  a  chimney,  which  adds  a  heavy 
weight  for  your  structure  to  support,  is  h'able 
to  settle,  crack,  and  let  fire  out  into  your  walls 
and  floors.  Nor  should  any  floor  beams  or 
roof  beams  enter  the  brick  of  the  chimney, 
and  neither  floor  nor  roof  of  combustible  mate- 
rial should  come  nearer  than  two  inches  to  the 
outside  of  the  chimney.  A  chimney  is  in- 
tended to  carry  heat  outside  of  your  building, 
and  should  not  be  used  as  a  column  to  support 
that  building.  All  chimneys  should  be  at 
least  eight  inches  thick,  and  lined  with  care- 
fully set  tiling,  which  does  not  burn  out  as  does 
ordinary  brick. 

Flue-holes  into  a  chimney  should  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  concrete  ring  at  least  four  inches 
thick,  and  around  a  smoke-pipe  entering  such 
a  flue  should  be  a  metal  ring  three  inches  wide, 
to  protect  wall  paper,  which  should  be  kept  that 
distance  away  from  a  flue.  Flue-caps  should 
always  be  of  metal. 

THE    FIREPLACE   AND   THE   FLUES 

The  fireplace  should  be  at  least  eight  inches 
thick  everywhere,  and,  if  a  grate  is  used  for 
coal,  should  be  lined  with  at  least  two  inches  of 
fire-brick  or  tile.  This  means  that  it  is  not  al- 
ways safe  to  install  a  grate  in  an  ordinary 
wood  fireplace.  To  keep  the  fire  from  over- 
heating the  hearth  and  setting  fire  to  what  is 
below  it,  the  bottom  of  a  fireplace  and  the 
hearth  flag  should  rest  on  brick  arches.  The 
flag  should  also  extend  at  least  twenty  in- 
ches beyond  the  opening.  The  mantel,  if  it  is 
nearer  than  three  feet  to  the  top  of  the  opening, 
should  not  be  of  wood.  A  heater  should  never 
be  set  under  a  wood  mantel.  In  front  of  a 
fireplace  should  be  a  fine  metal  screen  to  catch 
sparks. 

Metal  smoke-pipes  should  never  pass  through 
a  ceiling,  a  roof,  a  window,  or  a  wooden  side 
wall.  A  smoke-pipe  should  not  come  nearer 
than  nine  inches  to  unprotected  material,  nor 
closer  than  six  inches  to  a  partition  or  ceiling 
even  if  protected  by  a  metal  shield.  Pipes 
which  pass  through  a  partition  should  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  ventilated,  gahanizcd  iron 
thimble,  at  least  twelve  inches  larger  in  diam- 
eter than  the  pipe.  Stovepipes  should,  where 
l)Ossible,  be  riveted  and  be  held  in  place  by 
wires. 

^^oney  saved  on  chimneys  and  flues  is  poor 
economy.     In  twenty-one  years,  defective  chim- 


neys and  flues  caused  20,052  fires,  and  did 
damage  to  the  amount  of  $93,662,920. 

PROTECTION   IN    THE   CELLAR 

Fire  protection  to  safeguard  heating  appara- 
tus begins  in  the  cellar  where  the  furnace 
blazes  away  unwatched  save  at  rare  intervals. 
Too  often  this  furnace  has  for  neighbors  piles 
of  inflammable  rubbish,  wooden  ash-barrels, 
and  piles  of  old  papers  and  excelsior.  When 
a  member  of  the  family  goes  down  cellar  to 
look  for  anything,  he  commonly  has  a  lighted 
candle  in  one  hand  —  or  strikes  a  match  and 
pulls  stuff"  around  with  the  other  hand.  Can- 
dles and  matches  —  harmless  little  things  ^ 
are  responsible  for  a  heap  of  household  ashes 
worth  more  than  fifteen  million  dollars  accord- 
ing to  the  bill  of  "Fire,  To  Carelessness,  Dr." 
You  may  have  to  use  candles  (which,  how- 
ever, you  can  enclose  in  a  glass  chimney  and 
a  metal  holder  and  make  far  safer)  and  matches 
(which  you  need  not  put  over  a  stove  or 
within  reach  of  children  and  which  you  cer- 
tainly need  not  throw  around  rubbish),  but 
you  certainly  do  not  have  to  keep  fire  food 
in  the  shape  of  old  papers  and  odds  and  ends 
down  cellar  or  anywhere  on  your  property. 
Such  junk  is  commonly  good  for  but  one 
thing  —  to  start  fires. 

A  fire  once  started  down  cellar  will  try  to 
get  up  into  the  house  by  way  of  the  inside 
stairs,  through  the  ceiling,  or  by  means  of 
gratings  or  windows  or  outside  stairs.  It 
is  particularly  important  that  the  ceiling  and 
inside  stairs  be  of  protective  construction. 
The  top  of  the  cellar  should  be  ceiled,  prefer- 
ably with  plaster  board  or  hard  plaster  and 
metal  lath  well  put  up.  Naturally  no  stud 
partition  should  open  directly  into  a  cellar. 
Over  the  furnace  there  should  be  a  ceiling  of 
fire  block  extending  beyond  the  furnace  for 
two  feet  on  all  sides.  Underneath  the  furnace, 
and  for  three  feet  at  least  in  front  of  it,  should 
be  a  fireproof  floor  resting  on  the  ground. 
It  is  better  if  the  entire  cellar  floor  be  of  con- 
crete rather  than  wood.  Even  with  a  pro- 
tected ceiling,  the  furnace  should  not  come 
closer  than  one  foot  to  the  floor  above,  or  to 
other  protected  matter.  A  hot-air  furnace 
should  be  at  least  two  feet  from  unprotected 
material,  while  a  boiler  furnace  should  be  at 
least  six  feet  from  such  material.  If  metal 
siiields  are  used  as  protectors,  see  that  there 
is  an  eighteen-inch  air-space  between  furnace 
and  shield,  and,  if  possible,  another  air-space 
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between  the  shield  and  the  matter  it  protects. 
An  air-space  behind  a  shield  adds  largely 
to  safety.  The  cold-air  box  of  a  furnace 
should  be  of  metal,  and  no  dust  or  rubbish 
should  be  permitted  to  lodge  in  it. 

The  interior  cellar  steps  are  the  natural 
chimney  from  the  cellar,  unless  a  dumb-waiter 
shaft  atTords  a  rival  avenue.  It  is  prudent, 
therefore,  to  have  at  the  top  of  those  steps 
a  self-closing,  metal-sheathed  door,  properly 
hung.  The  cellar  stairway,  if  not  absolutely 
fireproof,  should  be  lined  for  its  entire  height 
with  metal  or  other  fireproofing  material. 
To  close  the  cellar  opening  automatically  in 
case  of  fire  below,  all  that  is  needed  is  a  trap- 
door held  up  by  a  fusible  metal  link.  This 
link  will  melt  at  a  given  increase  in  cellar 
temperature,  say  165  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and 
let  the  trap  fall  and  box  down  the  fire.  The  fall 
of  this  trap  can  also  be  made  to  ring  an  alarm. 

The  window  gratings  and  outside  cellar 
entrances  in  a  frame  building  commonly  open 
right  under  a  combustible  outside  wall.  It 
is  wise,  therefore,  to  have  non-combustible 
coverings  or  hatches  on  openings,  and  thick 
or  wire-mesh  glass  in  cellar  windows.  If  a 
cellar  grating  opens  out  of  reach  of  the  walls, 
it  is  an  improvement.  No  rubbish  should 
be  allowed  under  a  cellar  grating  or  a  porch 
lattice  to  invite  a  carelessly  thrown  cigar  stump 
to  start  a  blaze. 

LOOKING   OUT   FOR   THE   STOVE 

Stoves  of  any  kind,  whether  the  large  kitchen 
range,  oil,  or  gas- heater,  or  the  tiny  alcohol 
affair  used  to  heat  a  curling-iron  or  the  baby's 
bottle,  should  have  under  them  non- 
combustible  trays  of  some  sort  and  should  be 
so  placed  that  their  heat  cannot  set  fire  to 
anything  above  or  around  them.  Stoves 
with  open  flames,  such  as  gas,  gasolene,  or 
alcohol,  should  be  carefully  kept  out  of  the 
way  of  flying  draperies.  The  woman  who 
works  about  an  open-flame  stove  or  lights 
the  gas  or  a  lamp  when  she  is  wearing  loose, 
flowing  sleeves  is  as  foolish  as  the  man  who 
smokes  in  a  fluffy  cotton  bath-robe. 

The  tray  under  a  stove  varies  in  thickness 
with  the  character  of  the  stove.  For  a  small 
gas-burner  or  chafing-dish  lamp,  a  thick 
metal  waiter  is  ordinarily  sufficient,  though 
still  better  protection  is  given  by  a  shallow  pan 
with  about  half  an  inch  of  water  in  it.  For 
a  stove  with  legs,  because  of  the  air-space 
between  ash-pan  and  floor,  an  ordinary  stove- 


mat  of  zinc  is  sufficient.  Under  a  small  range, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  single  course  of  brick, 
set  in  cement  and  resting  on  a  metal  plate. 
A  large  range  requires  two  such  courses. 
Gas  stoves  with  ovens,  and  gas  ranges,  are 
to  be  treated  as  ordinary  stoves  or  ranges.  A 
gasolene  stove,  at  best  a  dangerous  thing, 
should  have  a  good  thick  metal  tray  under- 
neath it  and  be  protected  on  three  sides  by  a 
metallic  drum.  The  floor-tray  under  a  large 
coal  or  wood  range  or  stove  should  extend  at 
least  one  foot  in  front  of  the  fire-box.  Ashes 
should  be  put  only  in  metal  cans  and  should 
be  dumped  into  metal  ash-barrels  with  metal 
covers.  Ash-cans  should  not  be  used  for 
sweepings  and  rubbish.  Wooden  ash-barrels 
should  not  be  tolerated.  They  are  a  frequent 
source  of  fires. 

Ranges  or  stoves  should  not  be  nearer  than 
three  feet  to  non-protected  material.  Even 
where  a  metal  shield  is  employed,  they  should 
not  be  closer  than  twelve  inches  to  protected 
combustibles.  This  rule  applies  to  clothes 
left  to  dry,  wood-boxes,  wooden  mantels, 
bracket-lamps,  and  match-boxes,  as  well  as 
to  woodwork.  In  general,  clothing  should 
not  be  left  unwatched  near  a  fire  nor  should 
matches  or  lamps  be  kept  around  it.  A 
laundry  furnace,  because  of  its  intense  heat, 
should  be  guarded  even  more  carefully. 
The  practice  of  drawing  coals  out  on  the  ash- 
shelf  over  night,  or  of  leaving  wood  in  the 
oven,  is  decidedly  dangerous. 

Gas-stoves  should  never  be  connected  with 
ordinary  rubber  tubing.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  use  a  flexible  connection,  get  the  metal- 
covered  kind  which  screws  on  to  stove  and 
gas-jet.  An  ordinary  rubber  tube  slipped 
on  to  a  nozzle  loses  its  elasticity  very  quickly 
and  either  comes  off  altogether  or  allows  a 
leak.  See,  also,  that  your  stove  is  not  directly 
under  your  tube,  as  it  may  melt  it.  Don't 
tolerate  a  leaky  gas  apparatus  of  any  kind. 
With  a  gas-oven,  it  is  essential  to  open  the 
oven  doors  before  lighting  the  inside  burners. 
Don't  peer  into  an  oven  to  see  why  it  does  not 
light,  and  don't  hold  a  lighted  match  inside  a 
gas-oven.  Remember  that  a  gas  flame  near 
an  open  window  may  blow  out. 

Hot-air  pipes  should  not  enter  a  ceiling 
nearer  than  eight  feet  to  a  furnace.  These 
pipes  must  never  come  within  six  inches  of 
unprotected  matter  nor  within  three  inches  of 
protected  material.  In  passing  through  floors 
or  up  stud  partitions,  these  pipes  should  be 
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surrounded  by  metal  shields  at  least  two  inches 
away.  Registers  must  be  of  metal  and 
separated  from  flooring  or  carpet  by  at  least 
two  inches  of  good  concrete  or  stone. 

Steam  and  hot-water  pipes  and  radiators 
must  not  come  nearer  than  two  inches  to 
unprotected  material,  nor  nearer  than  one 
inch  to  combustibles,  even  if  protected  on  all 
sides  by  metal  shielding.  In  passing  through 
floors,  such  pipes  must  be  surrounded  by  a 
metal  collar  at  least  two  inches  greater  in 
diameter. 

Defective  heating  apparatus  of  these  general 
sorts  may  be  debited  with  ten  millions  of 
fire  loss. 

Stoves  and  stovepipes  are  responsible  for 
nearly  sixteen  thousand  fires  and  thirty  millions 
of  loss.  Nearly  seven  thousand  of  these  fires 
and  a  quarter  of  the  damage  were  due  to  oil- 
stoves  and  their  explosions. 

DANGER  IN  NAKED  LIGHTS 

The  first  rule  about  gas  is  that  there  must 
be  no  leaks  at  burners  nor  anywhere  in  the 
pipes.  Test  your  pipes  for  leaks  before  you 
pay  for  gas-fitting.  This  is  particularly 
necessary  with  natural  or  fuel  gas,  which  has 
no  smell  but  i^  none  the  less  poisonous  and 
explosive  on  that  account.  Any  smell  of  gas 
is  a  sign  of  danger.  If  the  odor  is  strong, 
turn  out  all  lights,  open  the  windows  at  the 
top,  and  hunt  for  the  leak  in  the  dark,  unless 
you  have  a  spark-proof  electric  lamp,  which 
is,  with  the  exception  of  a  miner's  "safety,"  the 
only  one  for  a  gas  hunt.  If  you  cannot  locate 
the  leak,  and  the  escape  is  strong,  turn-off 
the  gas  at  the  meter  and  send  for  the  gas-man. 

The  second  rule  is  that  no  swinging  gas- 
jet  should  be  tolerated,  no  gas-jet  located  within 
reach  of  a  window  curtain,  and  no  gas-tip 
permitted  nearer  than  three  feet  to  a  combust- 
ible ceiling  or  closer  than  five  inches  to  a  side 
wall.  The  third  rule  is  that  all  gas-cocks 
should  have  stops  on  them  and  not  turn  too 
easily.  The  fourth  rule  is  to  turn  gas  off 
at  a  fixture  as  well  as  at  the  tube-connected 
apparatus. 

No  chandelier,  gas-fixture,  lamp-bracket  nor 
match-holder  is  a  proper  place  for  Christmas 
greens,  worsted  catch-alls,  hair-receivers,  or 
paper  balloons.  These  things  are  dangerous 
even   on   an   electric   fixture,    for   the   reason 


that  people  often  strike  a  match  to  locate  the 
electric  key.  Where  the  ordinary  chandelier 
enters  the  ceiling,  there  is  a  hole  into  the  floor- 
ing above,  and  this  is  the  point  for  which  a 
chandelier  fire  jumps. 

PROBLEMS  OF  THE  LIGHT-SUPPLY 

The  difference  between  safe  and  dangerous 
electric  wiring  and  fixtures  is  discernible  only 
to  an  electrical  expert.  Amateurs  would 
do  well  to  leave  electric  problems  to  con- 
scientious experts  and  not  attempt  repairs. 
In  general,  however,  it  may  be  said  that 
wires  are  safer  if  they  run  through  the  house 
in  conduits.  Nails  should  not  be  driven  where 
electric-light  wires  may  be  hidden.  Ordinary 
electric-bell  wires  are  not  dangerous  unless 
they  cross  high-tension  wires. 

For  oil  lamps,  the  rules  are:  Use  good 
kerosene.  Keep  lamps  clean.  Don't  experi- 
ment with  a  lamp  that  acts  queerly  or  is 
patched  up  or  broken.  Shun  a  lamp  on  a 
high,  narrow  base  which  is  easily  tipped  over. 
Keep  lamps  away  from  draperies.  Fill  lamps 
by  daylight  and  do  not  let  a  lamp  closet  get 
soaked  with  kerosene.  For  lanterns  which 
are  taken  down  cellar  or  into  the  barn,  use 
only  lard,  sperm,  or  signal  oil.  Lamps  should 
be  kept  out  of  barns.  Trace  to  its  source  any 
unusual  smell  of  kerosene  —  the  common 
signal  of  incendiarism. 

Remember  that  lamp  accidents  and  explo- 
sions caused  16,460  fires  and  did  fifty-two 
millions  of  damage  in  twenty-one  years. 

The  "innocent"  and  historic  candle  is  also 
responsible  for  its  millions  of  damage,  princi- 
pally because  it  is  carried  in  the  hand,  stuck  into 
an  old  bottle,  or  sealed  with  its  own  tallow 
to  a  piece  of  board.  Candles  should  be  in 
metal  or  china  holders  which  do  not  turn  over 
easily.  A  chimney  about  a  candle  will  keep 
inflammable  material  from  touching  the  open 
flame.  One  common  source  of  fire  from  candles 
is  their  use  in  thawing  frozen  water-pipes  down 
cellar.  If  the  house  owner  has  a  hose  con- 
nection put  on  his  hot-water  faucet,  he  can 
then  have  a  stream  of  hot  water  down  cellar 
for  thawing.  This  same  hot-water  hose  may 
be  very  useful  in  freezing  weather  to  wet 
down  a  roof  or  the  sides  of  the  house  or  to 
fight  a  blaze.  Hot  water  will  flow  when  cold 
water  freezes  solid  in  the  hose. 


(The  next  article  will  treat  of  fires  caused  by  the  carelessness  of  smokers,  by  spontaneous  combustion, 
and  of  simple  precautions,  such  as  water-buckets  and  extinguishers,  jor  controlling  small  blazes) 
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^be  flDarcb  of  invents 


WK  WHO  could  not  be  born  at  a  later 
lime  may  be  grateful  to  live  when  we 
do;  for  the  world,  and  our  country 
in  particular,  becomes  more  interesting  every 
decade.  And  Mr.  Taft,  who  cannot  be 
President  twenty  or  fifty  years  hence,  has  the 
satisfaction  of  coming  into  ofifice  at  a  more 
interesting  time  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
He  is  as  lucky  as  any  man  could  be,  up  to  this 
point  of  our  history. 

Life  in  the  United  States  during  the  first  half 
of  the  last  century  was  pioneer  life  or  a  life  of 
wrangling,  or  both;  for  the  settlement  of  the 
country  and  the  controversy  over  slavery  took 
men's  energies  and  time.  During  the  latter 
half  of  the  century  came  the  unhap])y  Civil 
War  and,  after  it,  the  long  period  of  partisan 
bitterness  and  sectional  distrust.  It  was 
a  period,  too,  of  ])hysical  exploitation.  We 
built  railroads  and  settled  new  lands  and  tilled 
them  as  if  they  were  inexhaustible;  we  wasted 
our  forests  —  all  the  while  regarding  a  wrangle 
about  partisan  subjects  as  of  more  imy)ortance 
than  good  government.  Much  public  energy 
was  thus  wasted  which  ought  to  have  been  spent 
in  saving  our  rich  domain  and  in  solving  the 
|)roblems  of  our  economic  and  social  life. 
How  j)itiful  the  waste  of  words  and  of  time  and 
of  thought  and  of  money  in  all  this  forty-year 
partisan,  sectional  wrangle! 

We  have  come  into  more  fortunate  days  and 
have  more  inspiring  public  tasks.  Sectional- 
ism in  its  hindering  forms  is  buried.  The 
race  problem  is  less  troublesome  and  dis- 
tracting than  it  ever  was  before.  We  are 
making,   for   the  first  time,  a  comprehensive 
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system  of  internal  improvements.  We  have 
an  assured  and  strong  ])osition  among  the 
nations.  We  have  shown  the  way  to  keep  the 
peace  in  the  Far  East.  We  are,  for  the  first 
time,  in  a  hel])ful  relation  to  the  Central  and 
South  American  states.  All  the  subjects 
that  now  press  for  discussion  are  either  such 
as  make  for  the  real  well-being  of  our  own 
people  or  of  other  nations.  Hardly  any  of 
the  old  domestic  (|uarrcls  are  left  except  two 
—  the  tariff  and  the  currency;  and  both  these 
are  lingering  legacies  of  the  Civil  War.  Even 
in  experiments  at  city  government,  we  are 
beginning  to  fall  away  from  old  political 
methods  and  enslaving  traditions. 

We  are  entering  a  period  like  that  which, 
under  President  Monroe,  was  known  as  the  "era 
of  good  feeling."  Now  —  as  then  —  the  views 
of  men  of  both  parties  have  come  together. 
There  is  little  difference  between  the  tenets  of 
a  Cleveland  Democrat  and  a  Taft  Republican. 
Mr.  Franklin  MacVeagh,  the  new  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  was  the  one  and  is  the  other,  and 
has  never  changed  his  beliefs.  But,  this  second 
"era  of  good  feeling"  is  a  better  time  to  live 
in  than  the  first,  for  it  is  a  time  of  far  greater 
constructive  tasks. 

No  man  is  j)ardonable,  therefore,  who  wishes 
that  he  had  lived  earlier;  and  we,  who  see  an 
orderly  progress  in  the  development  of  our 
American  democracy,  and  believe  that  we  are 
come  into  an  era  of  increasing  human  service, 
may  regret  only  that  we  were  born  as  soon  as  we 
were.  The  promise  is  of  a  continually  increas- 
ing interest  in  life,  in  a  world  and  in  a  democ- 
racy that  are  ever  better  worth  living  in  and  for. 
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HOW  THE  PEOPLE  REGARD  THE  PRESIDENT 

THIS    editorial    paragraph    appeared     a 
month  ago  in  the   St.    Paul    (Minn.) 
Pioneer  Press: 

"As  the  last  session  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress 
nears  its  end,  it  is  impossible  not  to  think,  '  How 
much  more  glorious  might  that  record  have  been 
had  the  members  of  both  Houses  been  more  loyal 
to  the  President  whom  the  people  had  chosen  for 
their  leader!'  Had  Congress  shown  the  same 
eagerness  to  follow  and  cooperate  with  Roose- 
velt in  his  programme  of  reform  legislation, 
membership  in  either  the  Fifty-seventh,  Fifty- 
eighth,  Fifty-ninth,  or  Sixtieth  Congress  would  have 
been  as  full  of  glory  as  that  in  any  legislative  body 
which  ever  met.  It  would  be  the  most  cheering 
thing  possible,  to  the  whole  country,  if  Congress 
would  only  give  evidence  of  a  purpose  to  follow 
the  leader  whom  the  people  have  chosen  to  lead." 

You  could  have  found  a  thousand  similar 
expressions  about  the  same  time  in  the  news- 
papers that  are  closest  to  the  people;  and,  if 
you  take  a  journey  at  any  time  in  the  populous, 
dominant  great  region  which  New  York  still 
thinks  of  as  "the  West,"  and  talk  with  men 
in  their  clubs,  or  in  hotels,  or  in  their  offices, 
or  in  their  homes,  you  will  discover  that  they 
regard  the  President  of  the  United  States  as 
the  real  head  and  leader  of  the  nation  — 
whether  the  President  be  Mr.  Roosevelt  or 
Mr.  Taft  —  and  their  thought  of  him  is  of 
the  man  that  has  been  chosen  to  lead.  They 
think  of  him  as  having  direct  personal  respon- 
sibility to  the  people.  While  they  recognize 
the  coordinate  powers  of  Congress,  they  care 
nothing  about  the  finely  drawn  questions  of 
"encroachment"  and  the  like.  A  man  —  a 
trusted  and  able  and  patriotic  man  —  has 
been  put  in  the  White  House  as  the  head  of 
the  Government,  and  the  people  give  him 
their  loyal  support.  It  would,  in  fact,  be 
worth  much,  if  Congress  kept  this  simple 
fact  in  mind.  For  Congress  is,  as  the  public 
sees  it,  a  big  body  of  men,  almost  a  mob,  the 
individual  members  of  which  are  responsible 
to  their  constituents,  but  the  whole  body  seems 
responsible  to  nobody.  It  passes  bills  during 
every  Administration,  sometimes  many  of 
them,  which  the  President  must  veto  for  the 
public  welfare.  It  permits  its  members  to 
talk  endlessly  to  the  galleries  and  to  the  back- 
woods. As  a  body,  it  falls  far  short  of  the 
Executive  in  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

The  hold  of  both  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr. 
Taft  on  the  loyalty,  the  admiration,  and  even 


the  affection  of  the  people  and  their  direct  way 
of  regarding  the  President  as  the  responsible 
head  of  the  nation  are  fundamental  facts  that 
are  too  easily  forgotten,  both  in  Washington 
and  in  New  York. 

PRESIDENT  TAFT'S  CABINET 

MR.  LINCOLN  selected  all  the  members 
of  his  Cabinet  before  he  went  to 
sleep  on  the  night  that  he  heard  of  his  election. 
One  principle  that  he  went  by  was  to  take 
the  most  prominent  men  in  his  party,  several 
of  whom  had  been  his  competitors,  notably 
Mr.  Seward.  The  task  was  far  easier  then 
than  it  is  now.  Few  men  refused  the  offer 
of  Cabinet  positions  in  the  earlier  days,  for 
the  honor  seems  to  have  been  esteemed 
greater  than  it  is  now,  and  the  personal 
sacrifice  surely  was  less.  Few  men  who  are 
not  rich  can  now  afford  portfolios;  for  the 
salary  of  $12,000  a  year  does  little  more  than 
pay  house-rent  and  servants'  wages  for  a 
Cabinet  officer  in  Washington  life  to-day. 
Such  a  post,  moreover,  does  not,  as  a  rule,  give 
a  man  a  chance  to  do  a  really  great  piece  of 
work  —  except  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State 
and,  perhaps,    of    Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

—  certainly  not  such  work  as  makes  a  man's 
permanent  reputation;  and  it  seldom  leads  to 
further  preferment. 

The  principle  that  Mr.  Taft  has  followed 
in  making  his  Cabinet  is  the  right  principle 
of  securing  competent  and  congenial  advisers 

—  men  most  of  whom  he  has  known  inti- 
mately. Mr.  Knox,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
his  chief  adviser,  served  with  him  in  the 
Cabinet;  so  also  did  Mr.  Meyer,  who  is  now 
become  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  Mr. 
Wilson,  who  remains  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Mr.  MacVeagh's  appointment  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  meets  the  approval  of  the 
financial  and  commercial  world.  A  man  of 
wide  and  successful  experience  and  of  sound 
judgment,  he  is  yet  not  of  the  class  of  predatory 
or  promoting  financiers.  This  is  a  capital 
appointment.  Mr.  Wickersham,  the  Attorney- 
General,  has  been  a  partner  of  Mr.  Henry 
W.  Taft  in  New  York;  Mr.  Dickinson,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  who,  like  Mr.  MacVeagh, 
was  a  Cleveland  Democrat,  distinguished 
himself  as  counsel  for  our  Government  in  a 
complicated  case  with  the  British  Government, 
and  he  is  a  lawyer  of  eminence  and  success. 
Mr.  Ballinger,  of  Washington,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  showed  his  mettle  while  he 
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was  mayor  of  Seattle,  and  has  had  valuable 
experience  as  Land  Commissioner  in  the  past 
Administration;  and  Mr.  Nagle,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  has  a  good  record 
and  has  long  been  known  by  Mr.  Taft.  Mr. 
Hitchcock  will  make  a  good  Postmaster- 
General  but  he  "earned"  the  post  and,  there- 
fore, this  is  the  only  appointment  of  them  all 
that  is  open  to  criticism. 

It  is  a  very  good  Cabinet,  so  far  as  the 
public  can  yet  make  judgment.  For  Mr. 
Knox  a  brilliant  career  is  predicted,  although 
his  achievements  will  be  measured  by  the 
standard  set  up  by  Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Root. 
We  play  a  so  much  larger  part  in  the  world 
now  than  we  used  to  play  that  our  Secretary 
of  State  is  a  figure  in  international  life  second 
only  to  the  President. 

BREAKING  THE  SOLID  SOUTH  BY  BETTER 
APPOINTMENTS 

A  NUMBER  of  commercial  bodies  in  the 
South  have  advised  President  Taft  to 
make  appointments  in  those  states  solely 
with  reference  to  the  fitness  of  the  men  ap- 
pointed, and  not  at  all  to  their  party  allegiance. 
Some  of  these  resolutions  declare  that  the 
"referee"  system  has  been  chiefly  responsible 
for  bad  Southern  appointments.  The  habit 
has  been  to  try  to  find  as  fit  Republicans  as 
possible ;  but  very  many  —  perhaps  most  — 
Southern  appointments  have  been  bad  or 
only  tolerable. 

The  President  has,  naturally,  not  committed 
himself  to  this  policy.  With  its  spirit  he  is 
undoubtedly  in  sympathy,  but  he  has  ex- 
pressed himself  as  feeling  strongly  that  those 
Republicans  in  the  South  who  stood  true  to  the 
faith  of  their  party  in  its  darkest  days  deserve 
recognition,  provided,  of  course,  they  are 
men  of  good  enough  character  to  fill  pubUc 
offices  without  disgrace. 

Here  is  a  conflict  of  two  systems.  The 
better  system  is  undoubtedly  the  selection  of 
the  fittest  men  without  regard  to  their  parties; 
but,  in  offices  outside  the  classified  service, 
this  policy  has  never  yet  been  followed,  except 
to  a  limited  degree.  Mr.  Taft  would  find, 
however,  that  in  some  Southern  States  this 
policy  would  bring  about,  in  fact,  the  close 
relation  between  Southern  sentiment  and  his 
administration  which  he  and  the  Southern 
people  aUkc  desire.  And  this  close  relation 
can  hardly  be  established  in  any  other  way. 
Such  a  policy  would  break  up  the  old  party 


division,  in  any  state  where  it  should  frankly 
be  tried.  If  he  were  to  appoint  to  the  most 
important  Federal  offices  the  very  best  men 
that  he  could  find,  and  if  it  should  happen 
that  these  men  were  Democrats,  within  a 
reasonable  time  they  and  their  friends  would 
undoubtedly  become  supporters  of  President 
Taft,  even  to  the  extent  of  becoming  Repub- 
licans. 

The  appointment  by  President  Roosevelt 
of  Mr.  Wright  as  Secretary  of  War,  and 
the  appointment  by  President  Taft  of  Mr. 
Dickinson  as  his  successor  —  both  Southern 
men  and  life-long  Democrats  (except  during 
the  Bryan  period)  —  make  a  conspicuous 
start  in  such  a  poUcy.  If  Federal  judges  and 
solicitors  and  collectors  of  internal  revenue 
were  appointed  on  this  same  basis  —  in  every 
case  the  best  man  for  the  office,  whatever  his 
politics  —  an  important  part  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  would  become  a  Taft  party; 
and  the  solid  South  would  be  split. 

After  all,  the  choosing  of  men  for  such  posi- 
tions ought,  in  fact,  to  be  done  with  reference 
to  large  commercial  and  social  interests  rather 
than  to  party  interests.  The  Southern  com- 
mercial bodies  may  or  may  not  succeed  in 
their  volunteer  effort  to  bring  a  change  in  the 
point  of  view.     But  they  are  right. 

BUSINESS  WAITS  ON  CONGRESS 

THE  meeting  of  business  men  in  Indian- 
apolis who  formulated  a  demand  for 
a  permanent  tariff  commission  said  truly 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  does  not  and  cannot 
get  full  and  accurate  information  about  our 
industries  and  industrial  conditions.  The 
interested  classes  are  the  source  of  most 
of  the  committee's  information.  The  com- 
mittee, moreover,  is  a  political  and  not  a 
scientific  body. 

For  these  reasons  President  Taft  also  favors 
a  permanent  commission,  not  with  power 
to  fix  or  change  rates,  but  only  to  procure 
accurate  information  for  the  use  of  Congress. 
This  is  the  method  of  several  European 
governments,  notably  of  Germany.  There  is 
every  sound  reason  to  hope  that  we  shall 
have  such  a  piece  of  machinery,  composed 
of  men  utterly  incapable  of  taking  any  view 
of  the  subject  but  a  rigidly  scientific  view. 

But  the  President  is  right  in  maintaining 
that  action  on  the  tariff  now  should  not  wait 
till  such  a  commission  could  be  created  and 
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could  make  its  report.  The  country  waits 
for  revision.  Business  hesitates.  We  shall 
not  move  forward  fast  or  far  till  some  action 
be  taken. 

The  universal  hope  is  that  a  real  revision, 
so  skilfully  done  as  not  to  dislocate  business, 
will  be  made  by  June  ist.  If  Congress  be  in 
earnest,  this  can  be  accomplished.  If  it 
merely  play  a  political  game  —  well,  we  shall 
see.  The  President  has  a  clear-cut,  workable 
plan,  which  he  presents  with  sincerity.  If 
Congress  follow  it,  the  task  will  not  be  a  very 
difficult  or  a  very  long  one. 

A  CORPORATION  THAT  BELIEVES  PUBLIC  WEL- 
FARE IS  MORE  SACRED  THAN  VESTED  RIGHTS 

THIS  was  spoken  by  Judge  Gary,  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  at  the  recent 
dinner  of  the  Illinois  Society  in  New  York, 
at  which  he  was  the  guest  of  honor: 

"We  snarl  at  legislation  or  at  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive if  any  action  is  taken  or  word  spoken  which 
we  think  is  calculated  to  injure  vested  rights, 
but  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  fundamental 
principle  that  even  vested  rights,  so-called,  must 
yield  whenever  they  become  antagonistic  to  the 
public  welfare  and  safety. 

"Rights  of  the  individual  are  subordinate  and 
must  submit  to  those  of  the  public.  The  oppor- 
tunities for  the  acquisition  of  wealth  have  been 
and  are  so  great  that  large  and  increasing  fortunes 
of  individuals  and  corporations  compel  the  most 
thoughtful  men  to  dread  the  results  of  the  future 
unless  the  influence  and  power  of  money  can  be 
controlled  by  Governmental  authority." 

This  is  not  the  speech  of  a  "radical"  nor 
of  a  politician  of  any  kind,  but  of  a  man  of 
judicial  training  and  clear  thinking,  who  holds 
one  of  the  most  important  and  responsible 
posts  in  the  business  world.  It  is  an  obvious 
and  self-evident  doctrine,  but  the  significance 
of  it  is  that  it  comes  from  the  business  world 
itself.  It  means  the  "open  corporation," 
which  shall  cooperate  with  the  Government 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  assume 
its  responsibility  for  business  conditions,  and 
which  shall  stand  against  privilege  and  not 
seek  it  either  by  open  or  occult  ways.  Wealth 
come  by  in  this  way  is  a  bulwark  of  the 
country  and  a  tool  of  progress.  It  is  not 
wealth  in  itself  that  presents  danger,  but 
only  privileged  wealth. 

What  Mr.  Gary  meant  is  that  the  power  of 
organization  and  of  wealth  shall  be  used  to 


promote  the  public  welfare,  and  not  merely 
for  the  enrichment  of  those  who  wield  it. 
The  people  have  the  power  of  punishing 
privilege,  but  they  are  not  always  wise,  and 
are  seldom  gentle,  in  using  this  power.  The 
open,  regulated  corporation  is  better  than 
the  corporation  which  consults  itself  alone, 
and  whose  actions  lead  to  the  discouragement 
of  investment  and  the  restriction  of  profit 
by  provoking  vengeful  laws. 

FAILURE  OF  THE  ANTI-TRUST   LAW 

THE  administration  of  the  anti-trust  law 
has  been  under  two  heads  —  investi- 
gation of  alleged  abuses,  and  prosecutions 
where  indictments  have  been  returned.  The 
prosecutions  have  been  undertaken  by  the 
Department  of  Justice.  The  investigations 
have  been  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Cor- 
porations, at  the  head  of  which  is  Mr.  Herbert 
Knox  Smith.  The  Bureau  has  also  made 
inquiries  into  certain  businesses  —  for  example, 
the  tobacco  business  —  at  the  instance  of  the 
Senate. 

Its  report  issued  recently  showed  that  six 
men  control  the  Consolidated  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, sometimes  called  the  "Tobacco  Trust,'* 
which  controls  about  four-fifths  of  the  tobacco 
manufactures  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
exception  of  cigars.  It  began  with  a  capital 
of  $25,000,000  and  has  grown  until  its  net 
capital  has  reached  the  sum  of  $316,346,821. 
The  report  shows  how  this  was  accomplished 
and  how  the  combination  does  business. 

The  Bureau  of  Corporations  has  also 
investigated  the  petroleum  and  steel  industries, 
the  management  of  cotton  exchanges  and  the 
causes  of  fluctuations  in  cotton  prices,  the 
operations  of  the  International  Harvester 
Company,  the  alleged  lumber  trust,  the  grant- 
ing of  patents  to  Government  employees,  and 
the  payment  of  royalties  on  such  patents  by 
the  Government,  and  the  control  of  steamship 
lines  by  railroad  companies. 

While  these  investigations  were  being  carried 
on,  the  Department  of  Justice  was  busy 
prosecuting  indictments  under  the  Elkins 
law  forbidding  discrimination  in  railway  rates. 
On  December  i,  1907,  there  were  pending 
thirty  indictments  in  Illinois,  New  York, 
Tennessee,  Louisiana,  and  Missouri,  with 
9,764  separate  counts. 

"The  offenses  upon  which  these  indict- 
ments were  brought  were  not  mere  technical 
breaches  of  the  law,"  said  the  Commissioner  of 
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Corporations  in  his  annual  report,  "but  were, 
in  most  cases,  wilful,  long-continued,  and 
dangerous  violations  of  the  entire  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  legislation  forbidding  railway 
discriminations." 

Many  of  these  prosecutions,  including  the 
most  famous  one,  failed.  Convictions  under 
the  anti-trust  statutes  have  been  hard  to 
secure,  and  both  the  courts  and  the  President 
have  made  plain  that  they  believe  that,  even 
were  the  anti-trust  statutes  to  be  fully  enforced, 
it  would  work  great  hardship  upon  legitimate 
enterprises.  The  results  achieved  by  the 
anti-trust  activities  of  the  Government  have 
not  been  due  to  convictions,  fines,  or  the 
imprisonment  of  "malefactors  of  great  wealth." 
The  existing  law  is  vitally  defective.  The 
effort  to  enforce  it  has  shown  that  it  has  not 
stopped,  and  cannot  stop,  the  tendency  toward 
concentration  in  business.  Prohibition  of 
trusts  has  failed.  The  problem  of  their 
regulation  is  left. 

Commissioner  Smith,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Corporations,  says  in  his  report: 

"Corporate  combination,  as  such,  appears 
to  be  not  only  an  economic  necessity,  but 
also  largely  an  accomplished  fact.  .  .  .  Itis 
not  the  existence  of  industrial  power,  but  rather 
its  misuse,  that  is  the  real  problem.  .  .  . 
Corporate  methods,  not  corporate  existence, 
is  the  question  at  issue.  The  Government 
should  direct  its  attention  toward  preventing 
such  unfair  methods,  and  toward  keeping  open 
the  opportunities  for  competition  in  industry." 

Although  the  efforts  at  correction  of  bad 
business  practices  have,  thus  far,  taken  the 
form  of  penalization,  it  is  demonstrated  that 
better  results  can  be  attained  by  administrative 
supervision,  because  thereby  regulation  and 
prevention  can  be  substituted  for  correction, 
and  permanent  grounds  can  be  afforded  for 
coopera'tion  between  the  Government  and  the 
corporate  managers.  Proof  of  this  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  an  increasing  disposition  has 
been  shown  by  the  corporations  to  cooperate 
voluntarily  with  the  Government. 

The  most  effective  force  in  the  regulation  of 
corporations  so  far  has  been  publicity.  "  Again 
and  again,"  testifies  the  Commissioner  of 
Corporations,  "  the  mere  exposure  of  improper 
business  methods  has  led  to  their  abandonment 
without  any  further  action." 

What  the  Government  now  desires,  and 
what  it  asks  legislative  authority  to  accomplish, 
is  the  establishment  of  a  general  constructive 


system  operated  by  the  General  Government 
and  possessing  the  followhig  salient  features: 

A  system,  voluntary  if  possible,  of  regular 
reports  from  large  interstate  corporations 
setting  forth  their  financial  condition,  business 
organization,  and  corporate  transactions; 
access  by  the  Government  to  the  corporation 
books;  publication  of  important  facts  of  public 
interest,  while  safeguarding  all  proper  business 
secrets;  registration  of  corporations  complying 
with  these  requirements,  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  public  confidence  arising  from 
governmental  indorsement  as  to  their  methods. 

That  such  a  system  will  meet  with  the 
approval  of  private  corporate  interests  is 
believed,  because  few  corporations  have  refused 
thus  far  to  give  such  information  as  the  Govern- 
ment has  asked  for.  For  example,  when  the 
methods  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
were  criticized,  the  Exchange  appointed  a 
special  committee  to  confer  with  the  Com- 
missioner of  Corporations  with  a  view  to 
improvement  of  the  methods  of  the  Exchange. 
When  a  bill  was  prepared  to  amend  the  Sher- 
man Anti-Trust  Law  by  recognizing  the 
propriety  of  reasonable  combination  and  pro- 
viding for  registration  and  regulation,  leading 
corporate  managers  stated  that,  if  the  bill 
passed,  they  would  at  once  bring  their  cor- 
porations under  its  operation. 

STATE  PARTNERSHIPS  WITH  TRUSTS 

THE  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana, 
having  been  expelled  by  a  court  deci- 
sion from  Missouri,  offered  to  go  into  partner- 
ship with  that  state  to  conduct  its  oil  business 
within  the  state's  boundaries;  and  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company,  beaten  and 
fined  in  the  courts  of  Kansas,  made  a  similar 
offer  to  that  state.  On  their  face,  these  offers 
look  frank,  and  are  interesting.  The  state 
is  asked  to  take  an  active  and  regulating  part 
in  deciding  prices,  in  methods  of  distribution, 
in  making  of  contracts  with  agents,  and  such 
functions,  without,  of  course,  sharing  the 
profits;  for  that,  presumably,  would  be  the 
offering  of  a  bribe.  In  each  case,  if  disputes 
arise  between  the  state  and  the  company's 
officers  about  what  is  fair  or  unfair,  the 
courts  are  to  be  asked  to  intervene  and  to 
settle  the  differences. 

Comment  on  these  proposals  all  over  the 
United  States  is  spicy,  but  not  particularly 
illuminating.  The  general  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  loudest-voiced  of  the  newspapers 
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is  to  warn  Missouri  and  Kansas  against  what 
might  be  called  entangling  alliances.  One 
solemn  New  York  newspaper,  for  instance, 
wonders  whether  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
made  this  offer  because  of  the  huge  profits 
involved,  or  because  it  wishes  Missouri  to 
try  a  hand  at  the  business  to  show  how  badly 
it  would  fail,  or  because  it  thinks  that  this 
partnership  will  bring  immunity  in  other 
states.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to 
any  of  the  critics  that  perhaps  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  wishes  to  stay  in  Missouri 
because  it  has  at  Sugar  Creek  the  second 
biggest  refinery  in  the  United  States,  and 
because  its  investment  in  that  state  runs 
into  millions  of  dollars.  The  radical  press 
seems  to  think  the  so-called  "concessions" 
on  the  part  of  two  great  companies  mark  the 
beginning  of  state  control  over  manufacturing 
industries.  This  idea  underlies  much  of  the 
comment  even  from  the  most  staid  of  journals. 
Some  didactic  and  solemn  journals  ponderously 
warn  the  states. 

Meantime  the  plain  truth  is  that  Missouri 
needs  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  Kansas 
needs  the  Harvester  Company,  and  the  com- 
panies need  to  do  business  in  these  states; 
but  both  have  been  convicted  of  crime  and 
forbidden  to  do  business.  The  two  states 
are,  therefore,  trying  to  find  a  proper  and 
profitable  way  to  reconcile  the  practical  needs 
of  the  situation  with  the  demands  of  the  law, 
and  the  companies  are  trying  to  do  the  same 
thing.     They  will  succeed  before  long. 

One  is  reminded  of  an  incident  in  the  lumber 
country.  On  the  night  when  the  last  drive 
came  down  the  river,  there  was  to  be  a  dance 
—  the  one  social  event  of  the  season.  Un- 
happily the  only  fiddler  in  town  fell  foul  of 
a  river-driver,  was  haled  to  court,  and  sen- 
tenced by  a  stern  magistrate  to  thirty  days  in 
jail.  The  jail  was  a  room  in  the  courthouse. 
Late  in  the  afternoon,  a  committee  waited  on 
the  magistrate  and  set  forth  the  need  of  the 
services  of  the  prisoner.  The  magistrate 
would  not  bend.  But  at  last  he  said:  "Why 
don't  you  hold  the  dance  here  in  the  court- 
house?"    And  so  it  was  arranged. 

THE  PRESENT  BUSINESS  STATE  OF  MIND 

A  LITTLE  while  ago,  a  small  pubhsher 
who  had  for  ten  years  bought  paper 
from  a  dealer,  got  it  into  his  head  that  perhaps 
he  might  get  the  same  paper  a  little  cheaper 
if  he  went  directly  to  the  mills  that  make  it. 


By  investigation,  he  found  that  his  dealer 
bought  the  paper  from  a  bigger  supply  house, 
which  in  turn  bought  from  the  maker.  As  a 
result  of  this  inquiry,  he  deserted  his  dealer, 
and  now  he  buys  from  the  bigger  house  at 
a  saving  of  5  per  cent. 

That  same  thing  is  going  on  all  over  the 
country.  The  little  individual  contractor  who 
builds  houses  for  the  people  in  a  small  town 
in  Pennsylvania  is  trying  to  see  if  he  cannot 
get  his  lumber  a  trifle  cheaper  by  going  to 
the  mills.  The  maker  of  automobiles,  in- 
stead of  buying  his  minor  fixings  through  a 
brokerage  house  which  in  turn  buys  them  from 
a  middleman  who  in  turn  buys  from  the 
maker,  is  going  now  to  the  maker  and  buying 
directly  from  him. 

At  the  top  of  the  Hst,  the  great  manufac- 
turing plant  which  makes  brass  for  the  trade, 
and  the  American  Can  Company,  which 
makes  most  of  the  tin  cans  of  the  country, 
and  a  dozen  other  industrial  giants  are  asking 
serious  and  distressing  questions  about  the 
prices  of  their  raw  materials.  The  copper 
industries  asked  these  questions  of  the  selling 
agents  of  the  Copper  Trust,  and  because  the 
reply  was  not  satisfactory  they  stopped 
buying.  The  Can  Company  asked  them  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  The 
lead  dealers  asked  them  of  the  National  Lead 
Company  and  the  American  Smelting  Com- 
pany. They  haggled  for  a  time  —  and  then 
the  inevitable  came  to  pass.  The  copper 
trust's  agents  cut  the  price  of  copper  a 
quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound,  then  a  half  cent, 
then  a  cent.  The  makers  of  lead  went  through 
the  same  process.  Finally  the  steel  makers, 
hit  by  the  competition  of  the  smaller  com- 
panies, came  out  into  the  open  and  quoted 
the  prices  that  they  had  been  making  privately. 
This  is  the  story  of  the  "  open  market"  in  the 
raw  materials  of  the  metal  trade. 

II 

To  the  big  public  it  means  very  little.  The 
main  reason  for  the  insistence  of  the  manu- 
facturers on  lower  prices  is  that  they  find 
their  margin  of  profits  eaten  up  by  the  cost 
of  labor  and  materials.  They  seek  their  raw 
materials  at  lower  prices  because  they  wish 
to  make  larger  profits  —  not  in  order  that 
John  Jones  or  William  Smith  may  buy  his 
tin  cans  or  his  brass  kettles  01  his  leaden 
eaves  one  cent  cheaper  in  the  markets.  That, 
it  may  be  said,  is  not  a  part  of  the  movement. 
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Here,  too,  the  consumer  is  unrepresented, 
just  as  he  is  unrepresented  at  tariff  hearings 
—  and  for  the  same  reason.     He  is  an  indi- 
vidual.    The    clamorers    are    organizations. 
There  is  a  vital  difference. 

In  the  pubUshed  statements  compiled  by 
various  expert  statisticians  to  show  the  cost 
of  hving,  all  these  reductions  will  appear  — 
because  the  basis  for  such  compilations  is 
the  wholesale  list.  John  Jones  may  read  the 
newspapers  and  conclude  that  his  living  is 
costing  him  less,  provided  his  faith  is  strong 
enough.  But  one  of  the  hardest  facts  in  the 
world  to  argue  away  is  an  empty  pocket- 
book  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Ill 

Nor  is  this  "open  market"  productive  of 
great  industrial  activity.  While  the  railroad 
is  howling  for  lower  prices  on  rails,  it  will 
not  lay  new  tracks.  While  the  metal  trades 
are  worrying  over  the  high  cost  of  materials, 
they  will  not  expand.  When  buyers  hesitate 
because  they  are  waiting  for  a  final  low  price 
on  copper,  the  mines  will  not  work  night 
shifts.  At  Pittsburgh,  too,  the  workmen  may 
sleep  at  night  while  the  buyers  haggle  over 
prices. 

How  long  the  process  of  adjustment  may 
take,  and  how  much  the  tariff  agitation  has 
to  do  with  the  halting,  are  hard  questions 
to  answer.  The  one  thing  that  seems 
certain  is  that  the  promised  full  volume  of 
industry  will  have  to  wait.  It  may  have  to 
wait  for  months,  or  it  may  have  to  wait  longer; 
and  no  man  can  tell  with  certainty.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  hardly  a  fit  time  for  mad  enthusiasm 
in  the  business  world. 

THE  CALLING  OF  AN   INTERNATIONAL   CONSER- 
VATION CONGRESS 

MR.  ROOSEVELT'S  long  series  of 
services  to  the  land  —  the  reclamation 
of  the  desert,  the  saving  of  forests,  and  the 
effort  to  preserve  the  rivers  to  the  use  of  the 
people  —  had  a  fit  and  dramatic  climax  in 
his  calling  an  International  Conservation 
Congress  to  meet  next  September  atTheHague. 
The  saving  of  natural  resources  is  as  truly  an 
international  subject  as  the  preservation  of 
peace. 

Science  has  just  brought  us  its  present  fulness 
of  knowledge  whereby  we  may  save  much 
that  our  predecessors  wasted  for  lack  of  knowl- 
edge;   and  the  physical  world    is    only    one 


world,  after  all,  and  the  only  world  we  have. 
Asia  has  grown  old,  parts  of  it  have  become 
irredeemably  barren,  where  rivers  are  engines 
of  destruction  and  the  earth  is  a  poor  mother 
of  starving  millions  —  for  lack  of  the  knowledge 
that  the  Western  nations  have  acquired. 

This  knowledge  is  applied  in  varying  degrees. 
In  Germany  and  France,  they  preserve  and 
renew  their  forests,  and  the  fertility  of  many 
lands  in  Europe  that  have  been  continuously 
cultivated  for  centuries  proves  the  everlasting 
richness  of  the  soil  if  we  use  it  right  and  renew 
it  properly.  From  a  world-wide  study  of  these 
subjects,  to  which  all  the  nations  may  contri 
bute,  every  nation  may  learn  something,  and 
we  may  learn  very  much.  This  is  a  long  step 
toward  the  right  use  of  the  world  we  live  on. 
It  is  matter  for  pride  that  the  constructive 
imagination  that  conceived  this  plan  is  the 
imagination  of  an  American  gentleman,  some- 
time President  of  our  Republic. 

Discussions  that  make  for  peace  are  well,  but 
they  are  at  best  negative.  The  whole  world 
might  remain  at  peace  for  an  indefinite  time, 
and  yet,  by  the  greed  or  the  ignorance  of  raen 
and  by  the  neglect  of  governments,  the  earth 
might  become  poorer  and  poorer  and  life  have 
an  ever  narrower  margin  of  comfort  for  its 
increasing  population.  But,  if  governments 
combine  in  an  effort  to  keep  all  its  fertility 
and  ever  to  increase  its  yield  and  to  multiply 
its  power  of  ministering  to  man's  wants, 
the  people  will  make  ever  more  secure  the 
physical  basis  of  comfort  and  progress.  This, 
then,  is  a  piece  of  practical,  far-sighted  wisdom 
—  and  a  striking  play  in  the  game  of  closer 
international  organization. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  declared  that  the  three  most 
important  things  that  he  had  done  as  President 
were  the  beginning  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
sending  of  the  fleet  around  the  world,  and  the 
ending  of  the  Japanese-Russian  War.  To  these 
ought  to  be  added  the  calling  of  the  Inter- 
national Congress  on  Conservation;  and  it 
might  very  well  be  put  first  in  the  list. 

THE  BIGGEST  TASK  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

MR.  J.  J.  HILL'S  remedy  for  the  ever- 
increasing  cost  of  Hving  is  the  sound 
remedy  of  growing  more  things  to  live  on. 
No  man  sees  more  clearly  than  he  the  large 
economic  laws  that  determine  or  limit  our 
development.  He  says,  in  effect,  that  the 
tariff  is  an  important  subject,  and  that  the 
trusts  raise  large  questions.     "But,"  he  adds, 
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"the  trusts  will  break  down  of  their  own 
weight  long  before  we  solve  this  great  prob- 
lem" —  to  get  from  the  soil  the  maximum  of 
production  at  the  minimum  of  cost. 

Year  in  and  year  out,  Mr.  Hill  has  been 
calhng  our  attention  to  the  constantly  de- 
creasing yield  per  acre,  which  has  been  going 
on  straight  across  the  continent.  Yet  the 
average  yield  of  wheat  —  now  less  than  fifteen 
bushels  an  acre  —  can  be  doubled  on  any 
fair  wheat  land.  It  is  doubled,  in  fact,  or 
increased  more  than  twofold,  wherever  the 
best  methods  of  culture  are  used.  On  the 
old  lands  of  Europe  more  than  twofold  this 
yield  is  made. 

And  wheat  is  only  one  example.  The 
same  thing  can  be  said  of  cotton.  Taking 
the  whole  country  over,  the  same  thing  can 
be  said  of  corn.  The  greatest  waste  we  have 
is  the  waste  caused  by  bad  agricultural 
methods. 

The  remedy,  of  course,  must  be  educational. 
We  must  apply  over  the  whole  agricultural 
area  a  system  of  instruction  that  carries  the 
right  knowledge  and  the  right  practice  to  the 
farmer  now  on  the  soil.  He  will  not  go  away 
from  home  —  in  the  main,  he  cannot  go  — 
to  learn  how  to  double  his  crop.  Instruction 
must  be  brought  to  him.  One  of  Mr.  Hill's 
suggestions  is  that  the  agricultural  colleges 
should  send  their  graduates  among  the  farmers 
at  seeding  time  and  show  them  how  to  sow 
and  till.  Even  model  farms  do  not  reach 
the  mass  of  them  with  definite  help.  It  must 
be  "demonstration"  work  done  by  the  farmer 
himself,  under  proper  direction,  on  his  own 
land. 

This  is  the  way  toward  cheaper  and  better 
living  and  toward  plenty  for  the  200  millions 
of  people  that  we  shall  have  by  the  middle  of 
the  century.  And,  beside  this  task,  all  other 
economic  problems  that  we  have  do  seem 
small.  The  best  of  it  all  is,  we  are  beginning 
to  do  the  task. 

WHAT  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  MUST  BE 

THE  report  of  the  Commission  on  Country 
Life  is  suggesting  many  activities  by 
different  classes  of  persons  who  are  building 
up  our  rural  civilization.  For  example,  Mr. 
F.  A.  Cotton,  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Education  in  Indiana,  invited  the  superin- 
tendents of  four  adjacent  states  to  have  all 
the  rural  public  schools  in  these  five  states 
hold  upon  the  same  day  a  definite  discussion 


of  ways  in  which  they  may  further  the  love  of 
country  life.  This  is  a  concerted  effort  to 
find  out  definite  ways  in  which  the  schools 
may  do  the  best  service.  Mr.  Cotton  calls 
attention  to  these  fundamental  facts: 

"I.  The  one-room,  isolated  school,  unless 
a  very  large  one,  can  no  longer  meet  the  needs 
of  the  people. 

"II.  The  community  life  with  its  dominant 
interest  —  agriculture  —  must  determine  the 
nature  of  the  work  in  the  school  and  the  mode 
of  procedure. 

"III.  Teachers  must  be  well-prepared  men 
and  women,  capable  of  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  life,  willing  to  make  the  community 
their  permanent  home,  and  to  take  the  solution 
of  its  economic,  social,  and  educational  prob- 
lems as  their  life-work." 

These  three  propositions  read  like  obvious 
and  even  commonplace  remarks.  But  they  in- 
volve a  change  so  profound  that  the  carrying 
of  them  into  effect  would  mean  a  complete 
revolution.  They  mean,  first,  a  country 
school  big  enough  to  employ  several  teachers 
—  men  among  them  —  who  should  live  at  the 
school,  or  near  by,  and  regard  its  work  as  their 
life-work.  They  must  be  men,  too,  who  will 
not  regard  their  whole  duty  done  when  they 
have  taught  the  children  a  certain  number  of 
facts  out  of  books.  They  will  teach  as  much 
outdoors  as  indoors  —  perhaps  more.  They 
will  be  leaders  of  the  people,  making  the  school 
directly  and  still  more  indirectly  a  place  of 
instruction  and  of  practical  help  for  adults  as 
well  as  for  children.  They  will  help  toward 
the  economic  and  social  organization  of  the 
community. 

Then  —  a  still  greater  change  —  the  character 
of  the  school,  the  studies,  and  the  methods 
used,  will  not  be  a  block  in  a  pattern  made  for 
universal  use.  It  will  not  be  a  town  school 
put  down  in  the  country.  The  chief  aim  will 
not  be  to  "coordinate"  it  with  higher 
schools  and  colleges;  for  almost  a  negligible 
percentage  of  pupils  ever  go  to  college.  But 
it  will  be  a  school  so  conducted  as  to  develop 
the  young  life  of  that  particular  community, 
whether  that  plan  would  fit  any  other  com- 
munity or  not. 

Such  a  task  requires  leadership  of  a  high 
kind,  men  of  originality  and  character  and 
force.  And  we  shall  never  have  country 
schools  that  are  equal  to  the  opportunity  till 
we  have  men  of  this  kind  to  take  up  the  profes- 
sion as  a  life-work.     They  can  be  found  as 
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soon  as  we  go  to  work  on  the  right  basis  — 
as  soon  as  we  make  schools  big  enough  and 
earnest  enough  to  give  first-class  men  a  chance 
for  such  noble  careers.  The  John  Swaney 
School,  in  a  country  district  in  Illinois,  is  such 
a  school.  The  schools  in  the  little  city  of 
Menomonie  in  Wisconsin  are  such  schools. 
When  there  are  enough  such,  we  shall  have  a 
new  machinery  of  civilization  in  our  rural 
regions. 

THE  SCHOOLMASTER  GETTING  DOWN  ON  THE 
GROUND 

THE  traveling  schoolmaster  helped  to 
work  a  great  change  in  the  life  of  the 
people  of  Denmark;  and  he  is,  in  one  form  or 
other,  beginning  to  do  much  service  in  our 
own  country.  The  principle  of  carrying  in- 
struction to  the  people,  instead  of  hoping  that 
the  people  will  all  come  to  school  to  seek 
instruction,  finds  an  excellent  illustration  in 
a  very  unique  plan  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. Professor  William  Hill,  a  teacher  of 
agricultural  economics,  discovered  that  it 
was  a  slow  process  to  train  enough  young  men 
in  a  college  to  supply  the  demand  for  farm 
managers.  He,  therefore,  set  about  this  task 
from  the  opposite  end,  and  is  carrying  out  an 
interesting  experiment  with  an  organization 
known  as  the  Agricultural  Guild. 

The  members  of  the  guild  are  farm-owners 
who  wish  to  have  their  farms  conducted  in  a 
businesslike  way.  These  farms  are  Pro- 
fessor Hill's  schoolroom,  so  to  put  it.  His 
pupils  consist  of  young  men  who  wish  to 
become  skilled  farm  managers.  He  finds 
places  for  them  on  the  farms  of  the  guild, 
where  they  serve  a  regular  apprenticeship. 
A  student  must,  for  instance,  learn  how  to 
do  with  his  own  hands  all  the  labor  of  the  farm. 
While  he  is  learning  this,  he  receives  instruc- 
tion, by  the  visits  of  the  professor  and  by  the 
help  of  his  superintendent,  in  practical  farm 
management.  A  young  fellow,  therefore,  who 
shows  the  mettle  to  work  his  way  up  on  a 
farm  in  this  manner  is  prepared  to  conduct 
one  for  himself  or  for  an  employer.  In  the 
course  of  his  training  he  may  take,  and  will 
take  if  he  can,  courses  of  study  at  the  univer- 
sity in  agricultural  economics  as  well  as  in 
chemistry  and  what  not.  But  the  main  matter 
is,  he  must  study  on  the  farm  as  a  manufac- 
turer studies  in  his  factory. 

Wherever  there  is  a  man  now,  or  wherever 
there  has  been  a  man  since  our  agricultural 


history  began,  who  knows  good  farm  methods 
and  good  farm  management,  there  has  been 
a  successful  farm;  for  the  whole  business,  like 
every  other  business,  depends  upon  manage- 
ment. The  fundamental  trouble  is  that  so 
small  a  number  of  men  who  are  engaged  in 
the  business  have  had  training  or  acquired 
skill  in  management.  Thus  the  schoolmaster 
is  trying  to  get  hold  on  the  most  fundamental 
problem  of  all;  for  this  subject  the  right  train- 
ing of  our  farmer  comes  near  to  being  the 
bottom  rail  on  which  the  whole  fence,  and 
all  our  fences,  are  built. 

SOME  INTERESTING  ACTIVITIES 

A  MAN  who  has  known  the  several  sections 
of  the  United  States  over  any  consider- 
able period,  and  who  has  visited  them  all  at 
intervals,  finds  more  interesting  activities  now 
than  at  any  preceding  time  in  the  Northwest 
and  in  the  South.  For  instance,  consider  the 
states  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  Twenty 
or  twenty-five  years  ago,  you  heard  of  lumber 
and  wheat,  and  new  railroads,  and  towns  that 
were  in  feverish  haste  to  become  big  cities. 
The  problems  of  the  first  comers,  of  a  new 
land,  and  of  immigrants  were  uppermost  — 
the  first  physical  tasks  of  a  civilization.  Now 
the  wheat  lands  are  much  less  productive. 
These  states  have  gone  through  one  cycle  of 
their  development.  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill  is  telling 
the  people  that  the  unproductive  fate  of  the 
New  England  farmer  awaits  them  if  they  do 
not  replenish  the  land;  and  this  is  true. 

Now  there  are  new  sorts  of  activities.  Each 
of  these  great  commonwealths  has  its  univer- 
sity with  more  than  four  thousand  students; 
and  in  some  subjects  of  social  welfare  the  whole 
country  goes  to  learn  of  them  —  to  Wisconsin 
to  learn  how  really  to  teach  agriculture  and 
how  to  reach  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  to 
Minnesota  to  learn  how  to  organize  farmers 
into  business  societies.  They  are  apt  —  apt 
far  beyond  the  average  of  American  quick- 
ness —  to  learn  the  fundamental  lessons  of 
building  up  strong  commonwealths.  The 
people  are  the  more  eager  and  the  more  teach- 
able because  many  of  them  are  the  descen- 
dants of  immigrants  at  one  remove,  and  have 
not  yet  developed  the  stubborn  self-satisfac- 
tion and  individual  ''independence"  of  many 
of  the  people  of  the  older  Eastern  States.  The 
Scandinavian  or  the  German  of  the  second 
generation  is  showing  the  older  American  how 
really  to  teach  the  people  —  is,  in  a  word, 
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making  as  definite  a  contribution  of  intellec- 
tual method  and  of  matter,  too,  as  he  made 
at  first  of  sheer  physical  labor.  Their  intel- 
lectual strength  and  energy  and  directness  are 
almost  new  forces  in  American  life. 

II 

Or,  go  to  Mississippi,  in  many  respects  till 
yesterday  among  the  most  backward  of  our 
commonwealths  —  a  mere  pioneer  land  yet, 
much  of  which,  it  was  once  thought,  would 
be  forever  given  over  to  a  black  popula- 
tion and,  therefore,  to  semi-barbarism.  The 
black  population  is  large,  but  it  shows  a 
degree  of  prosperity  and  progress  that  is  as 
gratifying  as  it  is  amazing.  And  a  county 
in  Mississippi  is  perhaps  the  only  county  in 
the  United  States  where  practically  every 
country  white  boy  of  school  age  is  working  a 
piece  of  ground  with  his  own  hands  as  a  part 
of  his  education  —  working  it,  too,  under 
proper  direction,  so  that  what  he  does  has  a 
definite  educational  value;  working  it,  too,  so 
as  to  produce  a  better  yield  at  a  lower  cost 
than  the  land  ever  before  knew. 

Life  isn't  dull  where  there  are  such  activ- 
ities as  these;  and  men  in  older  and  more  con- 
servative communities  must  not  be  surprised 
if  they  are  regarded  as  "effete."  The  point  is, 
there  is  no  part  of  the  United  States  which 
is  not  doing  something  from  which  other  parts 
may  learn;  and  the  more  you  study  the  many- 
sided  growth  of  men  under  our  system  of  life, 
the  more  instructive  surprises  you  will  find. 

WHAT  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  DOES 

IN  THE  campaign  for  woman  suffrage  in 
the  Eastern  States,  little  is  said  about  the 
experience  of  those  Western  States  where 
women  have  long  voted;  and  the  reports  of 
visitors  are  conflicting.  An  anti-suffrage  visitor 
to  Colorado  will  report  that  the  voting  of  the 
women  has  done  no  good;  and  a  suffragist 
will  report  that  it  has  met  all  reasonable 
expectations  and,  on  occasion,  brought  good 
results  that  could  not  otherwise  have  been 
dreamed  of.  In  fact,  this  experience  is  hard 
to  report  fairly  because  there  have  not  been 
decisive  or  spectacular  results. 

But  the  conclusions  of  a  man  like  Judge 
Lindsey,  of  the  Denver  Juvenile  Court,  are 
especially  valuable;  for  he  is  not  only  a  shrewd 
student  of  such  a  subject,  but  he  has  known 
it  from  the  inside  for  the  fourteen  years  since 
it  has  been  in  effect.     These  conclusions  are : 


Respectable  women  do  go  to  the  polls. 
Forty-two  per  cent,  of  the  state  is  female,  and 
an  average  of  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote  is 
cast  by  women.  The  low  classes  of  women, 
therefore,  do  not  exert  a  disproportionate 
influence  by  the  ballot. 

Women  who  have  husbands  or  fathers,  as 
a  rule,  vote  as  their  husbands  and  fathers  vote, 
but  this  is  not  a  useless  duplication  of  votes 
any  more  than  the  votes  of  men  of  the  same 
family  which,  as  a  rule,  are  cast  for  the  same 
candidates.  And  25  per  cent,  of  the  women 
earn  their  own  living. 

The  votes  of  women  have  not  taken  politics 
out  of  the  control  of  the  corporations  nor  of 
the  bosses.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  there  has  been  no  chance  direcdy  to  vote 
on  this  question.  But  fear  of  the  women  has 
prevented  the  nomination  of  men  of  bad  morals 
and  the  women  have  defeated  such  men,  even 
when  nominated  on  regular  tickets. 

The  net  result,  therefore,  has  not  been  very 
impressive.  Yet  the  ballot  for  women  is  not 
regarded  as  an  experiment.  There  is  no 
thought  of  restricting  the  suffrage  to  males. 
Nobody  proposes  such  a  thing  or  would  dare 
propose  it.  Woman  suffrage  is  universally 
taken  for  granted  and  considered  right;  and  the 
people  of  Colorado  believe  that  the  other  states 
ought  to  adopt  it.  Besides  Colorado,  Idaho, 
Utah,  and  Wyoming  have  women  suffrage,  and 
in  these  states  there  is  no  thought  of  ever  going 
back  to  manhood  suffrage.  In  Washington, 
the  Governor  has  just  signed  a  bill  which  pro- 
vides for  an  election  in  November,  1910,  which 
will  decide  whether  women  shall  be  allowed  to 
vote  in  that  state  or  not.  In  Australia  and  in 
New  Zealand  women  vote,  and  the  Parliament 
of  Finland  has  women  as  members.  Although 
in  England  and  in  our  Eastern  States,  the  cam- 
paign may  not  be  successful  at  an  early  date, 
sooner  or  later  it  is  likely  to  win. 

Judge  Lindsey,  it  will  be  recalled,  was 
re-elected  last  year  as  Judge  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  of  Denver  as  an  independent  candidate, 
and  he  received  more  votes  than  both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  nominees,  and  it 
was  the  votes  of  women  that  elected  him. 
On  other  occasions,  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  women  do  exert  a  definite  good  influence 
when  questions  touching  the  home,  children, 
and  personal  morals  take  such  form  as  to 
permit  a  clear-cut  expression  of  opinion  by  the 
ballot.  This  is  the  one  definite  gain  to  be  put 
to  the  credit  of  women  as  voters. 
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The  question  of  the  adoption  of  woman 
suffrage  in  the  Eastern  States  is  a  social  ques- 
tion; and  the  difficulty  to  be  overcome  is  the 
purely  social  prejudice  against  it.  The  major- 
ity of  women  do  not  yet  care  for  it  —  in  fact, 
probably  prefer  not  to  have  it;  but  their  objec- 
tion is  not  based  on  poHtical  reasons  nor  on 
the  experience  of  other  communities,  so  much 
as  on  the  social  habits  of  a  fixed  order  of  society 
to  which  the  thought  of  practical  affairs  is 
more  or  less  repulsive.  A  society  that  has,  or 
thinks  that  it  has,  a  fixed  status  is  an  exceed- 
ingly conservative  thing. 

But  woman  suffrage  does  not  go  backward. 
It  holds  the  ground  that  it  gains,  and  in  time 
it  will  spread  —  as  fast  and  as  far  as  the  mass 
of  women  demand  it.  The  granting  of  it  in 
Sweden  shows  that  it  is  a  movement,  too,  that 
is  not  confined  to  English-speaking  countries. 

LINCOLN  AND  THE  NEGRO 

ON  THE  evening  of  February  12th  Dr. 
Booker  T.  Washington  delivered  an 
address  on  Abraham  Lincoln  before  the 
Republican  Club  of  New  York  City,  a  very 
significant  part  of  which  was  as  follows: 

"You  ask  that  which  he  found  a  piece  of 
property  and  turned  into  a  free  American 
citizen  to  speak  to  you  to-night  on  Abraham 
Lincoln.  I  am  not  fitted  by  ancestry  or 
training  to  be  your  teacher  to-night  for,  as  I 
have  stated,  I  was  bom  a  slave. 

"The  signing  of  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation was  a  great  event,  and  yet  it  was  but 
the  symbol  of  another,  still  greater  and  more 
momentous.  We  who  celebrate  this  anni- 
versary should  not  forget  that  the  same  pen 
that  gave  freedom  to  four  millions  of  African 
slaves,  at  the  same  time  struck  the  shackles 
from  the  souls  of  twenty-seven  millions  of 
Americans  of  another  color. 

"In  any  country,  regardless  of  what  its 
laws  say,  wherever  people  act  upon  the  idea 
that  the  disadvantage  of  one  man  is  the  good 
of  another,  there  slavery  exists.  Wherever 
in  any  country  the  whole  people  feel  that  the 
happiness  of  all  is  dependent  upon  the  happi- 
ness of  the  weakest,  there  freedom  exists. 

"In  abolishing  slavery,  Lincoln  proclaimed 
the  principle  that,  even  in  the  case  of  the 
humblest  and  weakest  of  mankind,  the  wel- 
fare of  each  is  still  the  good  of  all.  In 
reestablishing  in  this  country  the  principle 
that,  at  bottom,  the  interests  of  humanity 
and  of  the  individual  are  one,  he  freed  men's 


souls  from  spiritual  bondage;  he  freed  them 
to  mutual  helpfulness.  Henceforth  no  man 
of  any  race,  either  in  the  North  or  in  the 
South,  need  feel  constrained  to  fear  or  hate 
his  brother. 

"By  the  same  token  that  Lincoln  made 
America  free,  he  pushed  back  the  boundaries 
of  freedom  everywhere,  gave  the  spirit  of 
liberty  a  wider  influence  throughout  the 
world,  and  reestablished  the  dignity  of  man 
as  man. 

"By  the  same  act  that  freed  my  race,  he 
said  to  the  civilized  and  uncivilized  world 
that  man  everywhere  must  be  free,  and  that 
man  everywhere  must  be  enlightened,  and 
the  Lincoln  spirit  of  freedom  and  fair  play 
will  never  cease  to  spread  and  grow  in  power 
till  throughout  the  world  all  men  shall  know 
the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  them  free. 

"Lincoln  in  his  day  was  wise  enough  to 
recognize  that  which  is  true  in  the  present 
and  for  all  time:  that  in  a  state  of  slavery 
and  ignorance  man  renders  the  lowest  and 
most  costly  form  of  service  to  his  fellows. 
In  a  state  of  freedom  and  enUghtenment  he 
renders  the  highest  and  most  helpful  form 
of  service. 

"As  a  race  we  are  learning,  I  believe,  in 
an  increasing  degree,  that  the  best  way  for 
us  to  honor  the  memory  of  our  Emancipator 
is  by  seeking  to  imitate  him.  Like  Lincoln, 
the  Negro  race  should  seek  to  be  simple, 
without  bigotry  and  without  ostentation. 
There  is  great  power  in  simplicity.  We,  as 
a  race,  should,  like  Lincoln,  have  moral 
courage  to  be  what  we  arc,  and  not  pretend 
to  be  what  we  are  not.  We  should  keep  in 
mind  that  no  one  can  degrade  us  except 
ourselves;  that,  if  we  are  worthy,  no  influence 
can  defeat  us.  Like  other  races,  the  Negro 
will  often  meet  obstacles,  often  be  sorely 
tried  and  tempted;  but  we  must  keep  in  mind 
that  freedom,  in  the  broadest  and  highest 
sense,  has  never  been  a  bequest;  it  has  been 
a  conquest. 

"In  the  final  test,  the  success  of  our  race 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  ser\ice  that  it 
renders  to  the  world.  In  the  long  run,  the 
badge  of  service  is  the  badge  of  sovereignty. 

"In  paying  my  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
Great  Emancipator  of  my  race,  I  desire  to 
say  a  word  here  and  now  in  behalf  of  an 
element  of  brave  and  true  white  men  of  the 
South  who,  though  they  saw  in  Lincoln's 
policy  the  ruin  of  all  they  believed  in  and 
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hoped  for,  have  loyally  accepted  the  results 
of  the  Civil  War,  and  are  to-day  working 
with  a  courage  few  people  in  the  North  can 
understand  to  uphft  the  Negro  in  the  South 
and  complete  the  emancipation  that  Lincoln 
began.  I  am  tempted  to  say  that  it  certainly 
required  as  high  a  degree  of  courage  for 
men  of  the  type  of  Robert  E.  Lee  and  John 
B.  Gordon  to  accept  the  results  of  the  war 
in  the  manner  and  spirit  which  they  did, 
as  that  which  Grant  and  Sherman  displayed 
in  fighting  the  physical  battles  that  saved 
the  Union. 

"Lincoln,  also,  was  a  Southern  man  by 
birth,  but  he  was  one  of  those  white  men, 
of  whom  there  is  a  large  and  growing  class, 
who  resented  the  idea  that,  in  order  to  assert 
and  maintain  the  superiority  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  it  was  necessary  that  another 
group  of  humanity  should  be  kept  in  igno- 
rance." 

THE  DECLINE  OF  RACE  FRICTION 

A  LITTLE  while  before  the  delivery  of 
his  Lincoln  address,  Mr.  Washington 
had  made  the  following  significant  and  true 
statement: 

"Everything  that  can  happen  to  disrupt  the 
relations  between  the  races  has  already  happened. 
We  have  reached,  in  my  opinion,  the  extreme  of 
racial  friction,  and  reaction  has  already  set  in. 
The  finest  types  of  Southern  character  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  each  year  disgusted  with  the 
extreme  radicaUsm,  with  the  extreme  legislation, 
with  the  extreme  methods  of  punishing  the  Negro, 
with  the  extreme  utterances  against  his  education. 
From  now  on,  in  my  opinion,  we  are  going  to 
witness  a  sanity  of  self-control,  a  liberality  on  the 
part  of  the  men  of  the  white  race  in  the  South 
toward  the  Negro,  that  we  have  not  witnessed  in 
the  past." 

Both  races  and  the  whole  country  have  become 
weary  of  the  "problem."  Unnecessary  discus- 
sion has  gone  on  a  long  time  and  it  has  but- 
tered no  parsnips.  A  "problem"  runs  its 
course  as  other  diseases  do.  It  goes  through 
discussion,  sometimes  disagreement,  through 
struggle  and  conflict;  and  then  comes  a  day 
when  people  set  about  solving  it  by  doing  their 
daily  duties  in  a  friendly,  rational  way;  and 
at  last  they  forget  that  they  ever  had  a  problem 
to  quarrel  about.  Race  friction  has  apparently 
passed  into  the  stage  of  work  and  toleration; 
and  good  men  of  both  races  are  to  be  thanked 
for  it. 


THE   RECURRING  JAPANESE  TROUBLE  IN  CALI- 
FORNLA 

THE  fortunate  ending  of  the  latest  anti- 
Japanese  agitation  in  California  v/as 
due  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  energetic  protest  and 
especially  to  the  sensible  action  of  a  majority 
of  the  California  Legislature.  Similar  out- 
bursts of  this  trouble  are,  of  course,  to  be 
expected  from  time  to  time.  Yet  there  is 
not  the  slightest  reason  to  apprehend  any 
general  or  serious  danger  to  our  peaceful  rela- 
tions with  Japan.  The  Japanese  statesmen 
understand  our  local  situation  and  they  know 
that  a  local  trouble  in  San  Francisco  does 
not  mean  hostility  to  Japan  by  the  people  or 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  They 
have  been  remarkably  patient  and  tactful. 

There  is  a  deep-seated  and  general  objec- 
tion to  the  Japanese  by  a  large  part  of  the 
people  of  California.  They  are  unwilling 
that  any  Oriental  population  should  come  in 
considerable  numbers,  but  under  existing 
treaty  conditions,  which  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment seems  faithfully  to  observe,  there  is  no 
danger  of  any  considerable  immigration. 
Japanese  laborers,  as  such,  are  not  admitted 
to  our  shores.  If  our  Government  holds  the 
Japanese  Government  to  an  observance  of  this 
treaty,  the  sensible  people  of  the  Pacific 
States  ought  to  be  able  to  avoid  or  to  settle 
their  purely  local  difficulties  without  causing 
the  slightest  international  friction.  And,  in  pro- 
portion as  their  public  opinion  is  guided  by 
wise  and  tolerant  men,  this  will  be  the  result. 
We  have  several  times  now  made  a  great  fuss 
about  a  little  matter.  Still  international  rela- 
tions are  too  delicate  to  be  dealt  with  Hghtly. 

No  sensitive  people  would  willingly  submit 
to  direct  discrimination  against  them.  All 
the  restrictions  that  are  necessary  in  Cali- 
fornia may  be  made  in  general  terms,  alike 
applicable  to  all  aliens.  If  legislation  by  any 
state  should  violate  treaty  rights,  the  Supreme 
Court  would  overturn  it;  but,  before  it  could 
reach  the  court,  serious  trouble  might  arise. 
The  whole  situation  depends  on  the  good  sense 
of  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  And  they 
can  avoid  even  the  danger  of  further  trouble 
if  they  can  deal  with  their  own  demagogues. 

WHAT  SOME  RECENT  BENEFACTIONS  SHOW 

THE  appeal  for  health  grows  ever  stronger, 
and  there  could  be  no  better  proof  of 
the  real  progress  that  we  make.  This  appeal 
is  shown  by  the  direction  of  several  recent 
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benefactions.  Mr.  Henry  Phipps  has  added 
to  his  previous  large  gifts,  to  eradicate  tuber- 
culosis and  for  similar  purposes,  more  than 
a  million  dollars  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital in  Baltimore  for  the  study  and  cure  of 
incipient  insanity.  The  psychiatric  cHnic  at 
this  hospital  will  be  the  largest  and  the  best 
equipped  on  this  side  the  Atlantic. 

Similarly,  to  promote  health,  Mrs.  W.  K. 
Vanderbilt,  Sr.,  has  given  a  million  dollars 
to  build  model  sanitary  tenements  in  New 
York  for  those  who  have  tuberculosis.  Fami- 
lies that  have  victims  of  this  disease  may 
secure  at  low  rentals  homes  built  with  especial 
reference  to  curing  it,  which  is  half  the  battle. 
Thus  the  vigorous  campaign  against  this 
scourge  gains  volume.  You  will  find  a  "tuber- 
culosis exhibit"  in  many  cities  of  the  country. 
Although  we  are  not  yet  making  final  headway 
against  it,  surely  no  educational  campaign 
was  ever  more  earnestly  or  hopefully  furthered. 
We  have  only  to  go  on  in  this  way  long  enough, 
relaxing  no  effort,  to  make  this  plague  almost 
as  rare  as  small-pox  has  become. 

And  gifts  for  such  purposes  do  not  take 
away  from  the  volume  of  benefactions  for 
other  uses.  Probably  at  no  time  in  our  history 
has  so  large  an  amount  of  money  been  raised 
for  the  endowments  of  colleges  as  during 
this  winter. 

THE  MONEY  VALUE  OF  HUMAN  LIFE 

WILL  it  pay  life-insurance  companies  to 
spend  money  in  a  direct  effort  to  edu- 
cate their  policy-holders  in  methods  of  pro- 
longing life?  Professor  Irving  Fisher  thinks 
that  such  a  campaign  of  education  would  pay 
—  pay  directly  in  money  returns;  he  has  so 
informed  the  life  insurance  companies,  and 
they  have  given  heed  to  the  suggestion.  The 
Association  of  Life  Insurance  Presidents  has 
appointed  a  Human  Life  Extension  Com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  question  from  the 
companies'  standpoint.  Professor  Fisher 
bases  his  arguments  on  such  facts  as  these: 
In  Western  Europe,  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  average  of  human 
life  increased  at  the  rate  of  four  years  a  century; 
during  the  first  three-quarters  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  it  increased  at  the  rate  of  nine  years  a 
century;  and  it  is  now  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  seventeen  years  a  century;  and,  in  Prussia, 
it  is  calculated  that  the  increase  is  now  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-seven  years  a  century. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  satisfactory 


statistics  only  for  Massachusetts,  and  in  that 
state  the  lengthening  is  going  on  at  the  rate  of 
about  fourteen  years  a  century. 

So  much  for  the  better  ways  of  living  that 
have  already  been  adopted.  But  still  longer 
steps  can  be  taken.  Of  the  deaths  from  tuber- 
culosis, 75  per  cent,  can  be  prevented;  from 
pneumonia,  45  per  cent.;  from  typhoid,  85 
per  cent.;  from  diphtheria,  70  per  cent.  By 
decreasing  the  number  of  the  deaths  that 
occur  from  these  diseases,  and  by  inducing 
the  insured  to  seek  pure  air,  pure  water,  and 
pure  milk,  the  death  losses  of  the  insured  under 
thirty  years  of  age  could  be  reduced  by  nearly 
one-half;  and  of  the  insured  between  thirty  and 
sixty  by  about  one-third. 

The  calculation  based  on  these  facts  is  that 
it  would  be  a  profitable  investment  if  the  fife 
insurance  companies  should  spend  consider- 
able sums  in  helping  forward  definite  move- 
ments to  improve  the  public  health.  Mr,  Haley 
Fisk,  vice-president  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company,  offered  $100,000  from  his 
company  if  it  could  be  given  within  the  law. 
This  surely  is  true  —  as  fast  as  the  prevention 
of  disease  is  reducible  to  definite  economic 
terms  —  as  fast  as  men  realize  the  profit  of 
it  —  the  average  of  life  will  become  greater. 
It  is  worth  much  to  bring  the  knowledge  to 
every  intelligent  person  that  his  own  life  may 
be  lengthened  by  careful  living  and  by  proper 
preventive  measures  taken  by  city  and  county 
and  state  and  National  authorities  —  by  cor- 
porations, too,  and  by  one's  neighbors  and  by 
everybody.  A  health-conscience  is  an  incal- 
culable force. 

No  man  has  a  right  to  endanger  his  own 
health  nor,  so  far  as  he  can  prevent  it,  to  per- 
mit anybody  to  endanger  either  his  own  or 
anybody  else's.  If  you  are  looking  for  a 
field  of  usefulness  to  your  fellows,  fall  to  and 
spread  this  doctrine  and  encourage  this  practice. 

The  overwhelming  decrease  of  the  death- 
rate  at  Havana  under  American  sanitary 
management  after  our  war  with  Spain,  a  similar 
decrease  in  Panama,  the  decrease  of  infant 
mortality  in  cities  where  a  pure-milk  supply  has 
supplanted  an  impure  one,  show  what  can  be 
done.  Some  European  life  insurance  com- 
panies maintain  sanitariums  for  their  pohcy- 
holders.  If  the  proposal  that  the  great  Ameri- 
can companies  help  to  educate  the  pubhc  can 
be  reduced  to  definiteness  and  if  it  fall  within 
the  law,  such  help  would  go  far  to  drum  the 
idea  into  the  people's  heads  that  sanitation 
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and  careful  living  are  worth  money;  and  when 
the  community  comes  clearly  to  understand 
this  obvious  fact,  we  shall  have  a  new  sort  of 
"issues"  in  local  politics.  Republican  and 
Democratic  typhoid  fever  are  equally  deadly; 
and  we  may  have  local  campaigns  turn  on 
sanitary  questions. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  RAILWAY  DISASTERS 

THERE  has  been  a  tendency  to  blame 
the  unions  for  the  long  lead  which 
the  United  States  holds  in  the  number  of 
railway  accidents  and  the  number  of  people 
killed  each  year  in  the  railroad  service  and 
on  the  railroad  tracks.  In  connection  with 
this  explanation,  Mr.  D.  S.  Cease,  editor  of 
the  Railroad  Trainman,  writes  to  The 
World's  Work  a  letter  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract: 

"The  assertion  that  the  railroad  Brother- 
hoods arbitrarily  interfere  with  the  enforcement 
of  discipline  is  not  true.  It  is  doubtful  if 
there  is  a  manager  who  will  say  that  it  is  true. 
The  inference  has  been  given  that,  when  a 
railroad  employee,  guilty  of  violation  of  rule, 
is  to  be  disciplined,  the  Brotherhood  of  which 
he  is  a  member  comes  to  the  employer  and, 
under  threat  of  a  strike,  forces  him  to  retain 
that  employee  in  the  service,  whether  or  not 
he  is  guilty  of  the  offence  charged  against  him. 

"The  railroad  Brotherhoods  are  conserva- 
tively managed  associations  of  intelligent 
employees.  They  enact  their  own  organiza- 
tion laws,  and  every  railroad  manager  of  this 
country  knows  exactly  what  they  are;  he  has 
a  copy  of  them  if  he  so  desires;  he  knows  to 
just  what  extent  the  men  can  and  will  go  in 
the  defense  of  their  members,  and  he  knows 
equally  well  that  none  of  the  reputable  rail- 
road organizations  will  use  its  power  to  force 
the  retention  of  an  incompetent  employee  in 
the  service,  and  he  also  knows  that  the  em- 
ployee realizes  the  differences  between 
observance  and  violation  of  rule." 

No  intelligent  critic  has  ever  claimed  that 
the  sole  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  railway 
disasters  in  this  country  was  the  interference 
of  the  unions  in  the  matter  of  handling  the 
men  of  the  railway  forces.  That  it  is  a 
contributory  cause  of  more  or  less  importance 
is  not  denied  by  our  contributor,  nor  by  any 
responsible  critic. 

The  largest  loss  of  life  in  the  railroad  busi- 
ness is  undoubtedly  to  be  attributed  to  our 
national  disregard  of  property  rights.     More 


than  50  per  cent,  of  the  people  reported 
killed  by  trains  is  made  up  of  trespassers  on 
the  railroads. 

Closely  related  to  this  cause  is  the  prevalence 
of  grade  crossings,  unfenced  and  undefended 
tracks  in  country  regions,  and  the  easy  way 
in  which  the  country  constabulary  takes  for 
granted  that  the  pedestrian  has  a  right  to  use 
the  railroad  tracks  as  a  footpath  if  he  wants  to. 

A  few  years  ago,  this  country  might  well 
have  been  accused  of  criminal  carelessness  in 
its  failure  to  force  the  railroads  into  the  use 
of  appliances  to  safeguard  the  lives  of  its 
employees  in  the  yards  and  on  the  trains. 
To-day  the  charge  would  not  hold.  Auto- 
matic couplers,  safety  measures  of  every 
conceivable  sort,  are  used  as  fully  on  the 
better-grade  railroads  here  as  they  are  any- 
where. 

The  desire  for  high  speed  on  the  part  of 
the  public  is  a  small  cause  of  the  loss  of  life 
on  the  roads.  It  has  brought  in  the  modern 
locomotive,  caused  the  cutting  out  of  grades, 
eliminated  grade  crossings,  raised  to  embank- 
ments the  tracks  of  roads  that  cut  through 
the  hearts  of  cities,  and  has  been,  perhaps, 
the  most  powerful  incentive  to  better  service; 
but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  fast 
train  under  the  more  modern  conditions  is 
more  dangerous  than  the  slower  train  under 
the  old  conditions.  And,  in  comparison  with 
the  rest  of  American  life,  our  railroads  are  not 
abnormally  dangerous.  The  accident  insur- 
ance companies  consider  habitual  travelers  — 
salesmen — as  preferred  risks,  and  charge  them 
the  same  premium  as  they  do  bank  clerks. 

The  causes  of  the  high  mortality  on  Ameri- 
can railroads  are  multifold.  Undoubtedly,  a 
great  number  of  the  causes,  under  analysis, 
are  direct  outgrowths  of  the  national  refusal 
to  be  bound  by  rules  of  conduct  laid  down 
by  any  corporation,  even  when  those  rules 
are  plainly  for  our  own  protection.  To 
illustrate:  in  its  suburban  division,  the  New 
Jersey  Central  eastbound  and  westbound 
tracks  are  separated  by  iron  fences,  and  these 
are  placarded  with  warnings  to  passengers 
not  to  cross  the  tracks,  but  to  take  the  sunken 
passages  and  board  the  train  only  from  the 
side  on  which  the  platform  lies.  Yet,  every 
day,  dozens  of  men  go  through  or  over  the 
fences,  rather  than  walk  around.  If  the 
railroad  sued  these  men  for  trespass,  it  would 
never  be  out  of  the  courts,  and  it  would 
become    a    very    unpopular    railroad.     The 
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only  way  to  force  the  American  citizen  to 
take  care  of  himself  in  this  regard  would  be 
to  make  the  fence  ten  feet  high  and  put  no 
gates  in  it. 

A  LONG  AND  EFFICIENT  RECORD 

IN  THE  midst  of  the  censure  of  the  railroads 
and  the  recriminations  of  the  officials  and 
the  employees,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read  the 
following  record  of  a  long  railroad  service 
well  performed,  which  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Post: 

"  For  more  than  fifty  years  an  engineer  on  the 
Boston  &  Albany  Railroad,  Joseph  Merritt 
Alexander  has  retired  from  active  duty  during 
the  past  week,  holding  what  his  friends  claim  is 
the  world's  record  in  several  respects. 

"During  the  half-century  of  his  service  he  never 
received  a  reprimand  nor  a  black  mark;  no 
error  was  ever  recorded  against  him  and  no 
human  lives  were  ever  lost  while  he  guided  the 
fast  engines  over  the  miles  of  tracks. 

"  He  was  never  late  during  all  the  years  of  his 
connection  with  the  road,  and  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  he  rose  every  day  at  3  A.  M.,  and  was 
beside  his  engine  shortly  after  4,  ready  for  duty 
at  4.30. 

"  In  fourteen  years  he  never  lost  a  day,  not  even 
a  Sunday,  and  very  often,  on  account  of  overtime 
and  Sunday  work,  he  crowded  as  many  as  forty- 
five  working  days  into  the  space  of  a  month. 

"  The  miles  he  covered  would  stretch  to  the 
moon  at  least  ten  times,  and  eighty  or  ninety 
times  around  the  globe. 

"  Bufifalo  Joe  is  the  sobriquet  under  which  he 
is  known,  and  in  his  honor  the  railroad  officers 
named  his  engine  'Buffalo'  and  had  a  picture  of 
the  animal  painted  on  each  side  of  the  cab. 

"  Eighty  years  old,  with  long  white  beard, 
benevolent  expression,  and  genial  manner,  Mr. 
Alexander  looks  like  a  patriarch. 

"  His  first  engine  was  the  Niagara,  running  on 
the  old  Boston  &  Worcester  road,  when  wood 
was  burned  to  make  steam  and  farmers'  pastures 
were  set  afire  all  along  the  route.  Then  he  was 
in  proud  command  of  the  'Lion,' which  was  later 
called  the  'Brookline,'  and  finally  the  'Farming- 
dale.'  This  engine  held  the  world's  record  among 
all  which  used  wood  for  fuel,  having  a  total  of 
700,000  miles  to  its  credit." 

THE  "DELAWARE"  MORE  POWERFUL  THAN 
DEWEY'S  FLEET 

THE  recently  launched  Delaware  of  the 
United  States  Navy  is  the  most  power- 
ful fighting  ship  afloat.  Her  principal  arma- 
ment consists  of  pairs  of  twelve-inch  guns  in 
five  turrets,  arranged  on  the  centre  line  of  the 


ship,  so  that  they  all  can  be  fired  at  once, 
and  all  are  available  for  either  broadside. 
The  Delaware  can  shoot,  at  one  time,  more 
metal  than  a  broadside  from  the  whole  fleet 
which  Dewey  took  into  Manila  Bay  in  1898. 
Less  than  a  year  ago,  the  Connecticut  was  the 
pride  of  the  Navy.  Yet,  beyond  the  reach  of 
its  smaller  guns  —  2,800  yards  —  the  Delaware 
would  be  almost  a  match  for  three  Connecticuts. 

The  battleships  which,  eleven  years  ago, 
destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet  outside  of  Santiago, 
had  a  maximum  speed  of  about  seventeen 
knots  an  hour.  The  Curtis  turbines  of  the 
Delaware  are  designed  to  drive  her  twenty-one 
knots.  And  she  carries  coal  enough  to  steam, 
at  her  most  economical  speed,  six  thousand 
miles.  Such  is  the  progress  which  we  have 
made  in  the  size  and  speed  of  the  vessels  which 
we  are  constructing.  The  cruise  of  forty-two 
thousand  miles  which  the  Atlantic  fleet  has 
recently  completed  on  time,  and  completed 
without  mishap  or  breakdown,  is  testimony 
enough  to  the  seamanship  of  the  Navy. 

In  1898,  at  the  battle  of  Santiago,  our  ships 
averaged  one  hit  out  of  every  twenty  shots 
fired.  Their  practice  under  battle  conditions 
now  shows  that,  in  all  probability,  they  would 
hit  eight  times  out  of  every  twenty  shots  fired. 
Mr.  Stewart  Edward  White's  article,  in 
another  part  of  this  magazine,  tells  of  the 
breaking  of  the  world's  marksmanship 
records  by  the  Maryland,  giving  a  vitalized 
idea  of    what  these  significant  figures  mean. 

The  achievements  of  the  Navy  in  construc- 
tion, seamanship,  and  marksmanship  make 
a  record  of  efficiency  of  which  the  nation  may 
well  be  proud. 

A  PACIFIC   FLEET 

THE  sending  of  our  great  battle  fleet  to 
the  Pacific  almost  necessarily  fore- 
shadowed the  permanent  stationing  of  a  fleet 
in  that  ocean  sooner  or  later;  and  this  is  very 
proper.  We  have,  hitherto,  kept  almost  all 
our  warships  in  the  Atlantic,  not  because  of 
immediate  danger,  at  any  time,  of  war  with 
any  Power  whose  territory  would  be  reached 
by  that  ocean,  but  particularly  because  the 
Atlantic  has  hitherto  been  the  most  important 
of  our  oceans  in  every  way,  and  because  the 
seat  of  our  political  power  is  in  the  East. 

The  Pacific  Ocean  now  every  year  becomes 
more  important  to  us,  and  important  in  more 
ways,  and  it  is  our  ocean  as  much  as  the 
Atlantic.     In  fact,  we  have  more  important 
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dependencies  in  the  Pacific  than  in  the  Atlan- 
tic. To  station  a  fleet  there  at  a  time  when 
there  is  a  sensitive  relation  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  might  seem  too  much  like 
a  threat,  but  to  send  one  there  permanently 
at  a  proper  time,  not  with  special  reference 
to  possible  troubles  with  Japan  but  for  general 
reasons,  is  as  natural  a  policy  as  to  keep 
another  fleet  in  the  Atlantic.  Moreover,  in 
a  few  years,  they  can  be  united  at  short  notice, 
through  the  Panama  Canal. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  a  proposal  to  station 
a  fleet  in  the  Pacific  would  probably  have  been 
resented  by  a  large  part  of  public  opinion 
before  our  battleships  sailed  around  the  world. 
But  now  such  a  move  is  looked  upon  as  a 
natural  one.  That  long  voyage,  in  other 
words,  changed  and  broadened  our  views  in 
very  many  ways. 

TO  MAINTAIN  THE  WONDERS  OF  NATURE 

A  TEMPORARY  agreement  has  been 
reached  in  Congress  not  to  pass  any 
legislation  permanently  granting  a  part  of 
Yosemite  National  Park  —  the  Hetch-Hetchy 
Valley  —  to  San  Francisco  for  a  source  of  water 
supply  for  a  year.  This  practically  nullifies 
Secretary  Garfield's  decision  granting  the  city 
the  right  to  appropriate  the  valley,  as  is 
explained  in  Mr.  Strother's  article  elsewhere 
in  this  magazine.  The  Secretary's  decision, 
unless  made  permanent  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
can  be  reversed  by  any  subsequent  secretary, 
and  is,  therefore,  too  precarious  a  permission 
for  the  city  to  count  on. 

The  Yosemite  National  Park  was  created 
at  the  instance  of  Mr.  John  Muir;  it  and  the 
surrounding  mountains  are  best  known  to  the 
American  public  through  his  writings;  and  it 
was  due  in  a  large  measure  to  his  efforts  that 
the  Park  has  been,  at  least  temporarily, 
saved. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  friends  of  the 
Yosemite  have  won  this  victory,  it  is  pleasant 
to  note  the  first  definite  recognition  of  the 
principle  of  international  responsibility  in  pre- 
serving another  great  national  monument, 
Niagara  Falls.  A  clause  m  the  new  Anglo- 
American  treaty,  now  before  the  Senate, 
provides  that  the  diversion  of  water  from  the 
Falls  for  power  purposes  shall  not,  on  the 
American  side,  exceed  20,000  cubic  feet  a 
second,  or,  on  the  Canadian  side,  36,000 
cubic  feet  a  second.  This  limitation  is  con- 
fidently believed  to  be  strict  enough  to  prevent 


any  serious  disfigurement  of  the  Falls.  The 
clause,  moreover,  permits  all  the  diversion 
necessary  for  interests  already  vested  in  the 
Falls. 

Canadian  cooperation  is  also  hoped  for  in 
establishing  another  common  monument  of 
natural  beauty.  The  House  Committee  on 
Public  Lands  has  reported  favorably  on  a  bill 
which  passed  the  Senate  last  May  creating 
the  Glacier  National  Park,  west  of  the 
summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  south 
of  the  Canadian  boundary  line  in  Montana. 
It  includes  about  thirteen  hundred  square 
miles  of  the  noblest  mountain  scenery  on  the 
continent,  and  in  it  are  the  sources  of  rivers 
which  flow  into  the  Arctic,  the  Pacific,  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Park  contains 
sixty-eight  glaciers,  the  only  live  glaciers  in 
the  United  States.  If  Canada  agrees  to  set 
aside  a  similar  area  in  the  adjacent  territory 
over  the  border,  this  international  reserve 
will  be  the  greatest  park  for  wild  natural 
scenery  and  one  of  the  greatest  preserves  for 
wild  animals  in  the  civilized  world.  Immense 
herds  of  elk,  deer,  moose,  mountain  sheep, 
and  goats  inhabit  the  region,  and  hunting 
and  fishing,  under  Government  restrictions, 
will  be  permitted. 

Still  a  fourth  example  of  the  non-utilitarian 
side  of  the  conservation  movement  is  the  bill 
which  has  just  been  signed  creating  the  Cala- 
veras National  Forest.  This  places  in  national 
keeping  the  grove  of  Californian  sequoias 
at  Bigtrees,  situated  on  the  road  to  the 
Yosemite,  which  has  been,  for  some  time,  in 
danger.  The  owner  has  accepted  in  exchange 
a  tract  of  standing  timber,  of  equal  selling 
value,  in  another  part  of  the  public  domain. 

HOW  DO  BIG  CITIES   SLIP  BACK? 

WHILE  the  statistics  of  New  York's 
growth  continue  to  startle  the  world, 
London  has  stopped  growing.  Within  the 
last  seven  years,  the  annual  birth-rate  has 
dropped  8  per  cent.,  the  number  of  children 
in  school  has  declined  about  2  per  cent.,  and 
the  number  of  paupers  in  the  city  has  in- 
creased 15  per  cent.  In  the  meantime,  the 
assessed  valuation  has  advanced  only  17  per 
cent.,  while  the  debt  has  increased  110  per 
cent. 

What  marks  the  turning-point  in  the  destiny 
of  great  cities?  They  are  always  slow  and 
sometimes  obscure  forces  that  make  great 
changes.     The   influences   that   work   to-day 
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against  London  may  work  even  more  power- 
fully against  New  York,  Berlin,  and  Paris. 
Consider  New  York,  for  instance.  In  spite 
of  its  great  growth  in  population  and  its  rapid 
rise  in  real-estate  values,  bad  government  has 
not  only  increased  the  debt  beyond  all  use 
or  need,  and  the  corruption  of  political  life 
driven  from  public  activity  the  very  class  of 
men  to  whom  a  city  should  properly  look  for 
its  own  government;  but  the  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness in  this  city  has  grown  beyond  all  reason. 
Because  the  harbor  dues  and  water-front 
rentals  and  lighterage  costs  are  exorbitant, 
Montreal  and  Galveston  have  taken  away 
from  New  York  her  command  of  the  grain- 
forwarding  business  of  this  country.  The 
same  fate  is  likely  to  overtake  the  shipping 
of  other  staples  of  export  trade.  If  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  were  to  establish  a  freight 
depot  at  Montauk  Point,  Long  Island,  and 
reach  it  by  a  line  around  New  York  —  which 
is  an  old  project  —  the  whole  of  the  export 
trade  in  iron  and  steel,  in  machinery,  and  in 
other  articles  that  make  for  commercial 
growth  in  a  seaport  city  would  leave  New 
York.  The  severest  restriction  on  indefinite 
continued  growth  is  cost  of  living  and  of 
doing  business.  If  the  cost  of  refining  oil 
and  shipping  it  from  Brooklyn  soars  above 
the  cost  in  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  how  long  would 
it  be  before  the  Long  Island  plant  was  dis- 
mantled and  moved  to  New  Jersey? 

New  York  City  —  and  the  same  is  true  of 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  —  must 
consult  the  great  natural  laws,  or  the  tendency 
shown  by  London  will  assert  itself  here,  too. 

LITTLE  STORIES  OF  MEN  IN  ACTION 

WHEN  the  late  Dr.  William  R.  Harper 
was  organizing  Chicago  University,  he 
was  greatly  gratified  to  get  Dr.  von  Hoist's 
consent  to  take  the  chair  of  history  at  $6,000 
a  year,  which  was  then  a  higher  salary  than 
any  American  university  paid  a  professor 
in  its  academic  department,  except  Johns 
Hopkins.  Dr.  Harper  informed  his  board 
of  trustees  that  Dr.  von  Hoist  was  a  great 
master  of  his  department  and  would  bring 
wide  renown  to  the  new  university;  and  they 
somewhat  reluctantly  voted  the  $6,000  a  year. 
But  Dr.  von  Hoist  in  the  meantime  had 
concluded  that  he  ought  to  have  $7,000  to  go 
to  Chicago.  Dr.  Harper  called  the  board 
together  and  again  declared  that  the  German 
historical  scholar  was  a  great  man  and  was 


necessary.  The  reluctance  of  some  of  the 
members  was  fast  hardening  into  opposition, 
when  Mr.  H.  H,  Kohlsaat,  a  member  of  the 
board,  broke  his  long  silence  and  said: 

"Gentlemen,  I  am  so  unfortunate  as  not  to 
have  had  a  college  training,  and  I  have  felt 
that  I  missed  much  in  my  youth.  But,  if  one 
of  the  great  scholars  and  teachers  of  the  world 
is  not  worth  $7,000  a  year,  I  must  all  my  life 
have  overrated  a  college  training.  Why,  in 
my  bakery  down  in  the  city,  I  have  a  head- 
baker  who  cannot  write  well  enough  to  make 
out  the  pay-roll  of  the  men  under  him.  But 
he  's  a  good  baker,  and  I  pay  him  $7,500  a 
year.  Is  a  great  historical  scholar  not  worth 
as  much  as  a  baker?" 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  salary  of  the 
chief  professors  in  the  academic  department 
of  that  university  was  fixed  at  $7,000;  and 
other  colleges  felt  the  necessity  to  increase 
the  salaries  of  their  best  men.  This  story  is 
told  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Kohlsaat  himself, 
who,  to  this  day,  feels  rather  proud  of  his 
academic  use  of  his  "uneducated"  baker. 

A  SUBSCRIBER'S  CREED 

A  SUBSCRIBER  to  The  World's  Work 
sends  this  as  a  sort  of  working  creed 
that  he  has  formulated  from  his  reading  of 
the  magazine: 

"To  do  your  work  cheerfully  for  the  love  of 
doing  it  well  and  for  the  service  you  render.  If 
you  do  any  work  well  enough  and  in  this  spirit, 
it  will  yield  you  profit. 

"To  build  business  on  character  by  using 
sound  financial  methods  and  by  the  use  of  wise 
thrift  —  the  kind  of  thrift  that  abhors  waste. 

"To  speak  plainly  of  public  evils,  but  not  to 
expect  abuse  to  better  anything.  The  only  real 
help  is  to  show  a  way  to  mend  what  is  bad. 

"To  demand  'open  corporations'  for  the  sake 
of  honest  dealing  with  minority  stockholders  and 
the  public,  and  also  for  the  sake  of  pure  politics. 
The  level  of  corporation  honesty  ought  to  be 
higher  than  the  level  of  individual  honesty  is, 
because  every  manager  of  a  corporation  deals 
not  only  with  his  own  property  but  he  is  a  trustee 
for  others. 

"To  have  schools  that  shall  not  be  afraid  to 
teach  the  young  to  do  things  that  they  will  have 
to  do  in  later  life. 

"To  use  wisely,  and  thus  to  save,  our  natural 
wealth,  including  our  health  and  the  health  of 
others." 

A  good  body  of  doctrine  surely,  and,  we  hope, 
truly  set  down  as  some  of  the  aims  of  The 
World's  Work. 
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AN   INVESTOR    in  Washington,  D.  C, 
recently     wrote    a    letter     to    The 
^     World's  Work  in  which  he  said: 

"  1  bcheve  that  it  is  not  good  to  buy  the  long- 
term  listed  bonds  now,  because  common  sense 
tells  me  that  they  are  selling  very  nearly  as 
high  as  they  ever  will  sell;  but,  when  I  turn 
to  the  short-term  list,  they  yield  me  only  about 
3^  per  cent,  if  I  hold  them  to  maturity.  It 
seems  silly  to  invest  for  such  a  small  return. 
What  shall  I  do,  while  waiting  for  a  real  chance 
to  make  a  conservative  long-term  investment 
with  $30,000?" 

•  He  put  very  tersely  the  difficult  problem  of 
the  investor  in  good  times.  For,  strange  as  it 
may  seem  to  the  average  reader,  it  is  in  good 
times  that  men  plant  the  seeds  that  yield  a 
crop  of  losses,  disappointment,  and  some- 
times suffering. 

None  of  the  traps  are  easier  to  fall  into  than 
the  one  described  in  our  correspondent's  letter. 
The  average  man  cannot  see  any  sense  at  all 
in  buying  a  note  that  will  yield  him  only  litUe 
more  than  3  per  cent,  when  some  of  the  long- 
term  bonds  will  give  him  5  per  cent.  Yet 
the  science  of  the  market  has  demonstrated 
that  it  is  the  sensible  and  profitable  thing  to  do. 

The  first  thing  to  learn  about  this  matter  is 
how  much  a  man  pays  for  the  privilege  of 
buying  good,  long-term  bonds  at  high  prices. 
It  might  be  illustrated  by  a  comparison  between 
an  investment  of  $9,900  in  the  4  per  cent.  Bur- 
lington joint  bonds  to-day,  and  at  a  time  last 
year  when  the  bonds  sold  at  a  low  price.  The 
price  to-day  is  99;  then  it  was  90.  The  com- 
parison shows: 

1908  II  bonds  at  $900,  cost  $9,900, 

yield,  $440  a  year. 

1909  10  bonds  at  $990,  cost  $9,900, 

yield  400  a  year. 


Diflference  in  annual  income 

Eleven  bonds  at  maturity  yield 
Ten  bonds  at  maturity  yield 

Difference  in  principal     . 


40  a  year. 

.  $11,000 
10,000 

$1,000 


These    bonds    run    to    1932.     Invested    at 
compound   interest  from    1908   to    1932,   the 


$40  per  annum  difference  in  interest  received 
from  the  two  investments  will  amount  to 
$1,620.  Adding  the  $1,000  difference  in 
principal,  the  gain  through  the  better  invest- 
ment is  $2,620. 

To  get  a  perfectly  clear  idea  of  the  impor- 
tance of  such  a  difference,  let  us  suppose  that 
the  investor  was  a  trustee,  handling  a  fund 
that  accumulates  to  the  year  1932.  If  he 
bought  his  bonds  at  90,  the  total  amount  of 
his  trust  in  1932  would  be  $28,820;  while, 
if  he  bought  at  99,  it  would  be  $26,200.  The 
gain  through  his  sagacity,  therefore,  is  more 
than  one-quarter  of  his  original  trust. 

Clearly,  the  wise  investor  will  refuse  to  be 
drawn  into  long-term  investment  at  a  time 
when  the  general  bond  market  is  very  high 
and  when  he  cannot  secure  the  grade  of  bonds 
he  desires  except  at  prices  that  are  many  points 
higher  than  he  would  have  to  pay  if  he  chose 
one  of  the  numerous  and  inevitable  "slumps" 
as  the  time  to  buy. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  the  trustee  receives 
his  trust  now,  in  the  spring  of  1909,  when  the 
prices  of  good  long-term  bonds  are  from  5  to 
10  per  cent,  higher  than  they  were  a  year  ago, 
and  when,  clearly,  the  bargain  hunter  has 
little  chance  to  get  bargains  in  the  standard 
bonds.  He  looks  over  the  lists.  He  finds  that 
he  can  get  exactly  the  same  result  in  1932 
that  he  could  have  got  by  buying  standard 
bonds  a  year  ago;  but,  to  do  it,  he  has  to  take 
bonds  that  are  not  quite  so  safe.  That  he 
will  refuse  to  do.  The  trustee  must  have 
his  ideals,  and  he  must  stand  by  them  steadily. 

"I  must  wait,"  he  says  to  himself,  "until  I 
can  get  the  good  bonds  well  below  the  average 
price  over  a  five-year  period.  Meantime,  I 
must  use  the  money  in  some  way." 

And  he  goes  to  his  banker  and  asks  ques- 
tions. Probably  he  will  have  to  persuade 
the  banker,  to  begin  with,  that  he  does  not 
want  any  long-term  bonds.  For  the  banker, 
properly,  has  a  selected  list  of  standard  invest- 
ments, perfectly  good,  solid,  safe,  and  respec- 
table; and  he  cannot  quite  see  why  they 
are  not  the  thing  for  the  case  in  hand.  Ulti- 
mately he  will  see  the  point,  and,  if  he  is 
a  good  banker  to  use,  will  help  all  he  can  to 
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get  the  right  security  for  the  fund  while  it 
awaits  permanent  investment. 

On  April  ist,  let  us  say,  the  investor  makes 
up  his  mind  to  buy  a  security  that  will  mature 
next  year,  so  that  if  the  bond  market  is  favor- 
able at  that  time  he  may  make  his  permanent 
investment.  He  goes  over  the  list,  and  finally 
decides  that  he  wants  to  buy  Louisville  & 
Nashville  notes.  He  chooses  them  because 
they  mature  in  March,  1910,  and  are  perfectly 
safe.  The  cost,  including  commission,  and 
one  month  of  accumulated  interest,  is  $1,020 
for  each  $1,000  note. 

He  buys  what  he  can,  and  puts  the  rest  of 
the  money  in  a  bank,  where  it  will  get  3  per 
cent,  interest.  Let  us  see  where  he  stands 
on  March   i,   1910,  when  his  notes  mature: 

Cost  of  nine  notes      ....     $9,180 

Value  at  maturity $9,000.00 

Interest  received  from  them       .     .     .  450.00 

Money  in  the  bank 720.00 

Interest  on  this  money 19.80 

Total $10,189.80 

Now,  if  the  bond  market  at  that  time  is 
favorable,  and  he  can  make  his  investment  at 
a  price  even  five  points  below  the  price  to-day, 
he  has  a  tremendous  advantage.  If,  by 
some  unlooked-for  chance,  the  price  in  March, 
1910,  should  be  so  low  that  he  could  get  his 
standard  bonds  at  90,  instead  of  at  99  as 
they  are  to-day,  the  estate  would  ultimately 
benefit  to  the  extent  of  nearly  $2,600  as  a 
result  of  his  delay. 

How  much  has  this  delay  cost  him?  If  he 
had  made  his  permanent  investment  in  April 
of  this  year,  in  the  standard  bonds  at  99,  his 
interest  between  April  i,  1909,  and  March  i, 
1910,  would  have  amounted  to  $367,  instead 
of  the  $289.80  shown  in  the  notes.  In  other 
words,  his  wait  of  a  year  cost  him  $77.20. 
Most  trustees  who  know  their  business  con- 
sider this  a  cheap  price  to  pay  for  the 
opportunity  of  investing  at  a  more  favorable 
time. 

The  money,  it  may  as  well  be  understood, 
is  not  "tied  up"  for  the  year.  The  notes 
may  be  sold  at  any  time,  though  not,  of  course, 
at  any  price  one  likes.  During  the  last  three 
months  of  the  year,  say  from  about  December 
I,  1909,  the  banker  will  probably  write  to  the 
trustee,  something  like  this: 

"  In  April,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  selling  you 
nine  notes  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  due 


on  March  1,  19 10.  If  you  care  to  make  a 
permanent  investment  now,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  take  these  notes  in  exchange  for  any 
bonds  you  may  buy,  at  their  current  market 
price." 

In  other  words,  as  your  date  of  maturity 
comes  close,  the  notes  become,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  ready  money.  This  has  been 
the  case,  for  the  past  two  or  three  months, 
with  the  people  who  owned  the  Southern 
Railway  notes  that  fell  due  on  April  ist,  this 
year.  Many  of  them  traded  the  bonds  off 
at  "par  and  interest"  during  January,  Feb- 
ruary, and  March,  getting  long-term  bonds 
for  them. 

The  gist  of  this  matter  is  put  very  tersely  in 
the  introduction  to  "  Money  and  Investments," 
by  Mr.  Montgomery  Rollins: 

"Buy  short-term  securities  when  the  prices 
are  high  and  the  net  return  consequently  small, 
and  buy  long-term  securities  when  prices  are 
low  and  net  return  high." 

The  same  rule  is  echoed  in  the  maxim  which 
the  late  S.  A.  Nelson  attributed  to  one  of  the 
elder  Rothschilds,  namely,  to  buy  into  standard 
properties  when  everyone  else  wanted  to  sell, 
and  to  sell  out  when  everyone  wanted  to  buy. 

This,  it  may  be  noted,  is  directly  contrary  to 
the  rule  followed  by  the  public;  and,  it  might 
be  said,  directly  opposed  to  human  nature. 
It  is  human  to  be  led  into  enthusiasm  at  a 
time  when  everything  is  booming,  when  the 
world  is  full  of  easy  money,  and  when,  on 
every  counter,  alluring  bargains  are  displayed. 
Nine  men  out  of  ten  will  do  their  permanent 
investing  at  such  times.  They  will  sell  out 
when  ruin  seems  the  rule. 

You  do  not  do  this  thing  in  your  own  busi- 
ness. If  you  plant  cotton  in  the  South,  you 
do  not  hold  it  when  the  price  is  high;  you 
rush  it  to  market.  Yet,  when  your  investments 
crumble,  even  though  you  know  them  good, 
you  itch  to  get  rid  of  them;  and  when  they  go 
booming,  you  would  not  part  with  them  for 
anything.  Therefore  you  make  money  on 
your  cotton,  and  lose  it  on  your  investments. 

It  is  the  same  old  lesson  that  runs  through 
every  story  of  the  investment  world.  In  this 
office  it  has  come  to  be  a  routine  tale,  as  the 
letters  pour  in  from  almost  every  country  in 
the  world,  echoing  fear  and  confusion  of  mind 
when  gilt-edged  bonds  drop  ten  points  in  the 
panifc;  and  full  of  mad  enthusiasm  as  Steel 
Common  soared  in  the  orgy  of  speculation  that 
followed  the  panic.  C.  M.  K. 
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INSURANCE  departments  were  established 
by  the  various  states  for  the  especial 
benefit  and  protection  of  the  insuring 
public.  Their  real  purpose  is  to  see  that  the 
people  are  furnished  with  insurance  that 
insures. 

Every  citizen,  however  humble  or  obscure, 
has  the  right  to  apply  to  the  Insurance  Depart- 
ment of  his  state  for  information  regarding  any 
insurance  company  doing  business  therein. 
Such  requests  are  given  prompt  and  courteous 
attention  by  all  well-organized  and  properly 
managed  insurance  departments.  These 
departments  are  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
the  policy-holders. 

The  cost  of  conducting  the  insurance  depart- 
ments of  all  the  states  is  less  than  two  million 
dollars,  and  this  actual  cost  is  what  the  states, 
at  the  outset,  undertook  to  collect;  but,  as  the 
money  came  so  easily,  the  amount  has  been 
increased,  until  now  the  states  collect  from  the 
policy-holders,  in  premium  taxes  and  fees  paid 
by  the  companies  through  the  insurance 
departments,  about  twelve  million  dollars 
annually.  In  return  for  this  enormous  contri- 
bution, the  policy-holders  should  receive  every 
possible  protection  the  states  can  give  them. 
In  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  in  several 
other  states  a  special  effort  has  been  made  to 
enact  comprehensive  and  effective  insurance 
codes,  and  well-organized  and  efficient  insur- 
ance departments  have  been  established  to 
enforce  them.  But,  in  some  states,  little  or 
no  attention  is  given  to  the  work  of  state  super- 
vision of  insurance. 

The  primary  duty  of  a  state  insurance 
department  is  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
designed  to  guard  the  solvency  of  companies 
and  to  protect  the  public  against  dishonest  or 


fraudulent  insurance  schemes.  Some  depart- 
ments follow  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and 
avoid  the  hard  knocks  that  come  to  those 
officials  who  undertake  to  enforce  the  law 
vigorously,  or  who  hunt  out  deceptive  and 
dishonest  practices  and  try  to  eUminate  them. 
One  commissioner  may  regard  it  as  his  duty 
to  do  only  what  the  law  specifically  commands 
him  to  do,  while  another  may  do  everything  that 
the  law  does  not  specifically  prevent  him  from 
doing,  to  protect  the  pubUc. 

The  law  also  charges  the  insurance  depart- 
ments with  the  duty  of  gathering  for  public 
use  information  showing  the  financial  condition 
of  the  companies,  and  department  officials  are 
authorized  to  visit  the  home  offices  of  the 
companies  to  make  such  examinations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  verify  their  official  statements. 
They  may  also  investigate  a  company's  methods 
of  dealing  with  the  pubHc,  or  any  transaction 
in  which  the  policy-holders'  interests  are 
involved. 

The  commissioner  has  authority  to  publish 
his  findings,  and  this  gives  him  the  right  to  use 
publicity,  which  is  the  strongest  weapon  he 
can  possibly  have  wherewith  to  fight  injustice 
and  wrong. 

The  number  of  companies  doing  business  in 
one  state  varies  from  about  one  hundred  in  the 
smaller  states  to  four  hundred  and  twenty-five 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  while  nearly 
all  departments  have  authority  to  examine  into 
all  the  reported  violations  of  the  law,  and  to 
check  annually  the  books  of  each  company, 
none  of  them  have  a  force  or  organization  large 
enough  to  do  this  work  completely,  because  a 
single  examination  or  investigation  may  cover 
a  period  of  from  one  week  to  several  months. 
Although   an   honest   effort  may  be  made   to 
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do  so,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  any 
insurance  department  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
infinite  number  of  important  transactions  con- 
stantly going  on  in  these  companies  in  order 
to  know  that  they  conform  to  the  law. 

While  the  vast  majority  of  insurance  com- 
panies are  honestly  conducted,  and  deal  fairly 
and  justly  with  their  poUcy-holders,  there  are, 
scattered  here  and  there  in  the  great  army  of 
insurance  officials,  violators  of  the  law  whose 
operations  often  remain  concealed  until  the 
insurance  department  examiner  reaches  the 
company  wherein  the  offender  is  located. 

In  view  of  the  impossibility  of  the  commis- 
sioner knowing  what  is  going  on  in  all  com- 
panies, he  finds  it  very  necessary  to  use  caution 
in  giving  information  or  specific  advice  to 
people  regarding  the  different  companies. 
It  is,  of  course,  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  tell 
inquirers  the  official  condition,  as  reported  to 
him,  or  whether  he  regards  a  company  as 
solvent  and  honestly  managed;  but  it  is  only 
in  cases  where  he  has  specific  and  positive 
knowledge  that  a  company  is  insolvent  or 
fraudulently  conducted  that  he  can  justly 
advise  a  person  to  refuse  to  patronize  any 
particular  company. 

The  practice  prevaiUng  in  most  of  the  insur- 
ance departments  is  to  give  inquirers  full 
information  upon  which  they  may  form  their 
own  judgment  as  to  the  course  they  should  pur- 
sue. These  departments  regard  it  as  improper 
to  advise  a  person  to  take  a  policy  in  any  par- 
ticular company,  as  they  have  no  right  to  show 
any  preference  in  giving  information  or  advice. 
They  cannot  discriminate  between  the  big  and 
the  little  companies,  because  all  companies 
were  once  small,  possessing  relatively  limited 
assets.  Indeed,  some  of  the  smaller  companies 
are  just  as  strong  financially  as  some  of  the 
larger  ones.  These  are  unwritten  laws  which 
are  observed  by  the  heads  of  practically  all  of 
the  insurance  departments,  and  appHcants  for 
information  or  advice  who  ask  that  they  be 
violated  must  not  be  disappointed  if  such 
requests  are  respectfully  declined.  It  must  not 
be  understood  by  this  that  the  departments 
discourage  inquiries,  or  give  evasive  answers. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  constantly  rendering 
the  most  valuable  services  to  those  who  apply 
to  them,  and  in  some  cases  they  publicly  invite 
people  to  come  to  them  for  information. 

The  experience  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
various  states  indicates  that  a  large  portion  of 
our  people  scarcely  know  that  the  insurance 


departments  exist,  or  have  little  idea  of  their 
purpose  and  the  limits  of  their  authority;  yet 
so  many  requests  come  to  the  departments  of 
the  more  populous  states  as  to  require  a  large 
share  of  the  time  of  the  officials  in  handling 
them.  It  is  the  practice  of  some  departments 
to  forward  all  complaints  to  the  insurance  com- 
panies interested,  with  a  request  for  informa- 
tion and  any  comment  the  officials  may  care 
to  make  that  will  assist  the  commissioner  in 
giving  an  intelhgent  reply.  Other  depart- 
ments investigate  the  complaints  themselves, 
and  give  the  policy-holders  such  information  as 
will  set  them  straight  upon  the  points  at  issue. 

The  great  majority  of  these  complaints 
against  companies  which  relate  to  policy  con- 
tracts are  due  to  the  failure  of  the  policy-holders 
to  read  or  understand  their  contracts,  and  there 
is  no  more  satisfactory  way  for  them  to  have 
their  misunderstandings  removed  than  for  an 
official  of  the  insurance  department,  provided 
such  official  is  fair,  just,  and  competent,  to 
explain  the  case. 

Explanations  given  by  the  departments 
have  saved  many  policy-holders  and  com- 
panies expensive  lawsuits,  and  have  also 
enabled  policy-holders  to  protect  their  contract 
rights. 

When  an  instance  is  found  where  some  insur- 
ance official  or  subordinate  has  mistreated  a 
policy-holder,  a  letter  to  the  company  from  the 
commissioner,  calling  attention  to  the  case, 
and  asking  that  it  be  looked  into,  is  usually 
enough  to  secure  a  correction;  for  no  well- 
regulated  and  honestly  conducted  company 
will  uphold  its  officials  or  employees  in  unfair 
dealings  or  sharp  practices. 

Many  of  the  appeals  for  help  to  an  insurance 
commissioner  are  based  upon  the  mistaken 
assumption  that  he  has  authority  to  order  a 
company  to  pay  a  disputed  policy  claim.  The 
commissioner  has  no  such  authority.  The 
statutes  do  not  give  him  the  right  to  determine 
the  law  and  the  facts  in  a  dispute  between  a 
company  and  a  policy-holder  in  matters  of 
contract,  and  to  pass  judgment  upon  them. 
This  duty  belongs  to  the  courts.  What  a 
commissioner  can  do,  however,  in  such  cases, 
is  to  give  the  advice  and  assistance  already 
referred  to,  and  keep  a  public  record  of  the  com- 
plaints. An  accumulation  of  such  cases  against 
any  particular  company  would  furnish  him 
just  cause  for  an  official  inquiry  which  might 
bring  very  unpleasant  results  to  the  offending 
company. 
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Another  common  form  of  complaint  is  from 
the  policy-holder  who  has  been  carrying  life 
insurance  upon  a  term  plan,  especially  upon 
the  yearly-rcnewablc-tcrm  plan,  who  finds 
his  premium  increased  owing  to  his  advancing 
age.  This  form  of  insurance  was  more  or  less 
popular  a  few  years  ago,  and  many  accepted  it 
because  it  was  cheap.  The  premium  was  low 
because  little  or  no  reserve  is  required  by  the 
statutes  on  such  policies.  But  the  policy 
contract,  in  practically  all  instances,  states 
that  uith  increasing  age  it  will  be,  or  may  be, 
necessary  to  increase  the  premium  from  year 
to  year,  and  the  maximum  premiums  that  the 
company  may  charge  under  the  contract  are 
often  printed  in  the  policy.  These  matters, 
however,  are  overlooked  or  forgotten,  and 
when  increasing  age  forces  an  advance  in  the 
premium,  many  of  these  policy-holders  feel  that 
it  is  time  to  write  the  insurance  department. 

In  such  cases,  when  the  commissioner  calls 
their  attention  to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  it  is 
a  common  thing  for  those  complaining  to  claim 
that  the  agents  promised  large  earnings  or 
dividends.  The  answer  given  in  practically  all 
such  cases  is  that  it  is  the  written  contract  that 
binds  the  parties,  and  not  the  estimates  or 
opinions  of  the  agent. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  policy-holder  to  read 
his  contract  before  accepting  it;  and,  if  he 
accepts  a  contract  which  he  does  not  under- 
stand, he  cannot  hold  the  company  responsible 
for  any  disappointment  he  may  suffer  from 
such  misunderstanding. 

Nevertheless,  contracts  are  occasionally 
found,  the  terms  of  which  are  so  obscured  by 
technical  and  ambiguous  language  as  to  indi- 
cate a  desire  to  mislead  the  policy-holder. 
Often,  in  such  cases,  the  commissioner  is 
obliged  to  confess  his  inability  to  render  any 
assistance,  as  he  has  no  power  to  change  the 
contract,  or  to  protect  the  policy-holder  from 
the  result  of  his  own  mistake  in  accepting  such 
a  policy.  The  new  standard-poUcy  form  'of 
New  York  prevents  such  deception. 

During  the  past  twenty  years,  a  swarm 
of  irresponsible,  small  insurance  concerns  have 
been  organized,  chiefly  on  the  fraternal  plan 
and  the  assessment-association  plan,  a  vast 
majority  of  which  have  either  failed  or  been  re- 
insured. A  list  has  been  published  of  more  than 
two  thousand  of  these  defunct  concerns,  practi- 
cally all  of  which  have  brought  disappointment 
and  loss  upon  those  people  whom  they  insured. 
This  unfortunate  condition  has  brought  thou- 


sands of  complaints  to  the  insurance  departments 
of  the  various  states,  and  they  are  still  coming. 
A  large  number  of  these  orders  and  associa- 
tions were  reinsured  by  small,  legal-reserve 
companies  to  swell  their  insurance  in  force, 
and  for  building  up  their  business. 

Inasmuch  as  the  original  policy  was  issued 
at  wholly  inadequate  rates,  it  was  necessary 
for  these  companies  either  to  increase  the  rate 
of  premium  or  reduce  the  amount  of  insurance 
of  the  people  whom  they  had  re-insured,  and 
sometimes  they  did  both.  In  many  cases,  these 
companies,  in  issuing  notices  of  the  liens  that 
had  been  placed  against  these  policies  to  cover 
the  increase  in  the  premium,  used  language 
that  was  well  calculated  to  cause  the  policy- 
holder to  overlook  the  point  which,  under  the 
law,  could  be  regarded  as  a  legal  notice.  In 
consequence,  many  thousands  of  poor  people 
who,  while  really  getting  all  they  paid  for,  have, 
after  paying  their  premiums  in  such  cases  for 
years,  and  after  becoming  uninsurable,  dis- 
covered for  the  first  time  that  their  policy  bene- 
fits had  been  cut  in  two,  or  reduced  to  a  mere 
trifling  sum.  These  are  especially  sad  cases, 
but  here  again  the  commissioner  finds  himself 
utterly  helpless  to  render  assistance. 

While  some  idea  may  be  gained  from  the 
foregoing  as  to  what  a  poHcy-holder  has  a 
right  to  expect  from  his  state  insurance  depart- 
ment, the  greatest  safeguard  with  which  the 
state  surrounds  insurance  is  found  in  the  law 
which  compels  each  company  to  lay  by  certain 
reserves  to  guard  its  solvency.  These  reserves 
are  accumulated  on  various  plans.  In  life 
companies,  they  are  based  upon  the  mortality 
experience  tables.  As  a  result  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  and  other  standards  of  solvency 
provided  by  law,  we  very  seldom,  if  ever,  hear 
of  a  legal-reserve  company  going  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver. 

Owing  to  the  close  supervision  given  these 
legal-reserve  companies  by  the  states,  a  serious 
decline  in  assets,  or  any  tendency  toward 
insolvency  is,  as  a  rule,  discovered  by  the 
departments  in  time  to  permit  a  reorganization 
or  the  reinsurance  of  the  business,  thus  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  the  policy-holders. 

Another  very  important  and  effective  safe- 
guard is  found  in  the  authority  given  the  com- 
missioner to  examine  companies  and  to  publish 
his  reports.  This  is  important  because,  while 
a  commissioner  cannot  always  reach  an  offend- 
ing company  with  the  law,  he  can  always  reach 
the  public  with  the  truth. 


A  BOARDING-SCHOOL  EXPERIENCE:  THE 
BELLY  AND  THE  HEAD 

(The  World's  Work  will  publish  each  month  an  article  designed  to  help  people  to  decide 
wisely  about  schools  and  colleges.) 
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HIS  is  an  experience  given  to  The  World's 
Work  by  the  father  of  a  boy : 

"I  sent  my  son,  an  overgrown  lad  of  fourteen, 
to  a  private  preparatory  boarding-school  which  I 
chose  after  careful  inquiry  and  after  his  mother 
and  I  had  visited  the  school  and  asked  all  the 
questions  that  we  could  think  of.  The  arrange- 
ment for  boarding  the  boys  especially  commended 
itself.  They  were  divided  into  groups  and  each 
group  had  meals  served  in  a  different  place  with  a 
teacher  at  the  table.  This  seemed  civilized.  We 
ate  at  the  school  once  or  twice,  and  the  meals  were 
good  —  plain,  but  wholesome  and  well-served. 

"We  were  not  told  that  the  persons  who  bought 
and  served  the  food  were  allowed  just  so  much 
money  per  week,  and  that  if  this  amount  were 
exceeded  they  must  make  up  the  deficit  them- 
selves. In  a  word,  the  boarding  of  the  boys  was 
farmed  out.  Nobody  was  supposed  to  make  a 
profit  from  it,  perhaps  no  one  did;  but  there  was 
always  a  "close  shave"  against  loss,  and  a  struggle 
in  economy  and  management  to  avoid  it. 

"In  a  few  months  the  food  became  bad;  for 
diverse  management  was  bad  management;  and, 
in  a  few  more  months,  very  bad.  My  son  wrote 
about  it,  but  he  had  the  normal  boy's  objection  to 
fault-finding:  he  could  endure  it  if  the  others 
could;  he  accepted  it  with  half-humorous  com- 
plaint.   I,  therefore,  did  not  know  how  bad  it  was. 

"The  boys  made  the  most  of  the  situation  by  buy- 
ing things  to  eat  at  a  store  in  the  village,  where  a  big 
trade  was  driven  in  sweets — stale  cakes  and  concoc- 
tions of  indigestible  things.  And  these  things  they 
ate  in  immoderate  quantities  and  at  improper  times. 

"The  result  was,  my  boy  became  ill.  His  diges- 
tion was  bad,  the  doctor  said.  He  lost  the  latter 
part  of  his  school  year.  The  spring  and  summer 
spent  outdoors  and  good  food  seemed  to  bring  his 
health  back.  But  he  became  ill  again  half-way 
through  the  next  year  with  a  serious  intestinal 
trouble,  and  he  lost  the  whole  of  the  next  year. 

"Then  it  came  out  by  my  physician's  investiga- 
tions that  the  fare  had  been  the  whole  cause  of  his 
illness.  I  discovered  that  other  boys  at  the  school 
had  a  similar  experience. 

"  Of  course,  the  boy  was  to  blame  for  his  lack  of 
complete  frankness,  and  for  cramming  his  stomach 
with  indigestible  stuff.     No  doubt  I  was  to  blame, 


too,  for  not  having  fuller  knowledge  of  his  habits. 
But  the  heaviest  blame  falls  on  the  school,  which 
robbed  the  boy  of  his  health  and  did  him  far  greater 
hurt  than  all  its  instruction  did  him  good. 

Cities  are  properly  paying  increasing  atten- 
tion to  the  health  of  the  school  children  of 
the  poor;  but  a  corresponding  care  is  not 
always  given  to  the  board  of  students  at 
private  schools  and  colleges.  Inquiry  by  the 
writer  of  this  article  has  made  it  plain  that 
at  four  prominent  colleges  a  considerable 
number  of  students  are  ill-fed  or  under-fed 
because  they  have  need  to  get  board  as  cheaply 
as  possible,  and  there  is  no  super\ision 
of  their  living  to  prevent  them  from  doing 
damage  to  their  health  in  their  mistaken 
estimate  of  the  value  of  college  training;  for 
no  college  experience  is  worth  the  difference 
between  a  good  digestion  and  a  bad  one. 

This  is  a  complaint  as  old  as  Dotheboys' 
Hall.  But  at  a  time  when  we  are  overhauling 
educational  methods  and  standards,  there 
ought  to  be  some  authority  at  ever}'  boarding- 
school  and  at  every  college  to  forbid  any 
student  remaining  there  who  is  not  well-fed. 
There  never  was  a  greater  absurdity  in  an 
absurd  world  than  the  conception  of  "educa- 
tion" as  a  thing  that  can  be  acquired  by  an 
anaemic  person.  To  connive  at  too-cheap 
food  for  students  or  to  ignore  it  is  the  mark 
of  a  school  or  college  that  commits  a  crime 
against  youth;  and  no  amount  of  palaver 
about  the  intellectual  life  can  change  this 
fact.  A  good  belly  is  to  be  preferred  above 
much  learning;  and  the  last  place  on  earth 
where  a  youth  should  be  permitted  to  do 
damage  to  his  digestion  is  —  a  school. 

Such  a  commonplace  sermon  is  justified 
only  by  this  question  —  now  put  to  you  who 
read  this:  Have  you  anything  to  do  with 
any  boarding-school  or  college?  If  you  have, 
is  n't  it  your  first  duty  to  make  sure  that  the 
institution  prohibits  any  student  from  resi- 
dence or  study  who  is  not  properly  nourished  ? 
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WHEN,  in  the  summer  of  1904,  Phil- 
ander C.  Knox  was  appointed  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States  from 
Pennsylvania,  President  Roosevelt  was  deeply 
disappointed  to  lose  one  of  his  ablest  coun- 
selors from  the  Cabinet,  and  he  said  that 
he  had  been  surprised  and  keenly  gratified  to 
find,  upon  his  sudden  accession  to  the  Presi- 
dency in  1 901,  that  there  was  already  in  the 
Cabinet  a  man  who  not  only  entertained  the 
same  views  as  his  own  in  respect  to  certain 
policies  which  were  to  become  the  vital 
policies  of  his  administration,  but  who  had 
formed  clearer  notions  as  to  the  execution 
of  these  poUcies  than  he  himself  had  formed. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  spoke  especially  of  the  problem 
of  trust  regulation.  It  was  while  Mr,  Knox 
was  Attorney- General  that  the  Government 
won  its  only  great  suit  —  to  dissolve  the 
Northern  Securities  Company  —  under  the 
anti-trust  laws. 

Mr.  Knox  is  kno\vn  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  chiefly  through  the  public 
record  that  he  has  made  in  eight  years. 
Nearly  every  other  man  equally  conspicuous 
in  the  poHtical  life  of  the  nation  is  known 
also  by  whatever  record  he  has  made,  but, 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  Mr.  Knox,  by 
political  speeches,  partisan  activities,  and 
personal  appearances  before  great  audiences 
in  many  localities.  Mr.  Knox  has  never 
been  much  of  a  politician,  according  to  the 
common  application  of  the  word.  He  held 
but  one  political  office  until  eight  years  ago, 
when  he  became  Mr.  McKinley's  Attorney- 
General,  and  that  was  the  office  of  Assistant- 
District-Attorney.  He  never  appealed  to 
any  constituency  for  votes;  he  has  made  no 
continental  tours  as  a  pubUc  personage; 
and  he  has  made  few  political  speeches.  The 
new  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  few  campaign 
speeches,   has  never  spoken  for  himself  but 


for  the  salient  principles  of  his  party  and  for 
its  nominated  candidates;  he  was  never  a 
candidate  himself,  and  he  never  sought  to 
influence  votes  except  by  an  appeal  to  en- 
lightened reason. 

In  the  fevered  public  discussion  which 
attended  the  railway  rate  legislation  of  1906, 
when  the  "friends  of  the  people"  did  not 
know  their  own  friends,  Mr.  Knox  was  not 
spared  by  the  muck-rakers.  It  was  enough 
that  he  had  made  money  and  that  his  repute 
was  that  of  "a  corporation  lawyer."  Lies 
fly  so  quickly  and  the  truth  sometimes  travels 
with  such  incredible  slowness  that  it  still 
may  be  generally  unknown  that  Mr.  Knox 
never  was  a  corporation  lawyer  in  the  sense 
that  great  corporations  or  trusts  were  his  prin- 
cipal clients;  that  his  election  to  the  Senate 
was  not  "dictated  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,"  and  that  he  did  not  "help  organize 
the  Steel  Trust."  The  late  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  entertained  a  prefer- 
ence for  a  candidate  other  than  Mr.  Knox, 
although  personally  friendly  to  him.  In  liti- 
gation affecting  that  railroad  Mr.  Knox  was 
never  engaged  for  the  road,  but  frequently 
against  it.  Although  distinguished  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  law  governing  corporations, 
he  was  seldom  retained  by  an  incorporated 
company.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Company, 
which  he  served,  was  a  limited  corporation 
or  partnership,  with  several  active  competi- 
tors. The  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
was  not  organized  until  after  Mr.  Knox 
became  Attorney-General. 

Mr.  Taft  has  told  recently  how  he  invited 
Senator  Knox  to  become  a  member  of  his 
Cabinet.  While  in  Washington  last  Decem- 
ber, the  President-elect  was  considering, 
without  suggestion  from  any  source,  the 
names  of  two  members  of  the  Senate  for  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State  in  the  new  Admin- 
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istration.  He  did  not  know  that  he  could 
persuade  either  of  these  men  to  serve,  but  he 
decided  to  ask  one  of  them  without  delay. 
He  walked  around  to  the  house  of  Senator 
Knox,  but  was  informed  that  the  Senator 
was  in  New  York.  Mr.  Taft  w^s  about  to 
leave  for  New  York,  and  he  caused  a  telegram 
to  be  sent  asking  Mr.  Knox  to  meet  him  at 
the  home  of  his  brother,  Henry  W.  Taft,  the 
next  morning.  The  meeting  took  place  as 
planned,  on  Sunday  morning,  and  Mr.  Taft 
managed  to  keep  the  fact  from  the  reporters 
by  asking  Mr.  Knox  to  remain  in  the  house 
until  he  should  have  gone  to  church.  The 
reporters  had  not  seen  Mr.  Knox  come,  and 
they  repaired  to  the  vicinity  of  the  church 
in  the  wake  of  the  President-elect,  and  Mr. 
Knox  escaped  from  the  house  a  few  minutes 
later,  unreported,  as  he  had  come  unheralded. 
In  the  interview  in  an  upstairs  room  of  Mr. 
Henry  W.  Taft's  house,  the  President-elect 
had  told  Senator  Knox  bluntly  that  he  wanted 
him  to  be  his  Secreatry  of  State,  to  sit  at  his 
right  hand  at  the  Cabinet  table  and  help  him 
"run  the  job,"  and  that  he  had  set  his  heart 
on  it.  The  matter  was  not  concluded,  how- 
ever, until  four  days  later,  when  Mr.  Knox 
telegraphed  his  acceptance  to  Mr.  Taft,  who 
had  gone  to  Augusta,  Ga.  In  the  invitation 
to  accept  the  premier  office  in  his  administra- 
tion, Mr.  Taft  had  made  but  one  stipulation, 
and  that  was  that  Mr.  Knox  should  begin 
to  render  service  at  once  by  helping  him  to 
select  the  other  members  of  the  new  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Knox's  record  as  a  jurist  in  the  Cabinet 
and  in  the  Senate  is  known  to  the  country, 
but  the  foundation  and  method  of  his  achieve- 
ments are  a  part  of  his  less  conspicuous 
private  and  public  life.  The  most  distin- 
guished lawyers  and  likewise  many  persons 
who  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  science  of 
the  law  have  been  impressed  by  Mr.  Knox's 
striking  lucidity  of  argument  and  the  strong, 
simple  logic  of  his  conclusions.  Intelligent 
laymen  congratulate  themselves  that  they 
understand  and  appreciate  his  expositions  of 
the  law,  and  they  are  convinced  by  his  reason- 
ing. This  feeling  is  illustrated  by  the  remark 
of  a  business  man,  unlearned  in  the  law  and 
usually  uninterested  in  the  methods  of  advo- 
cates, who  said  in  the  presence  of  the  writer 
only  a  few  days  ago: 

"I  never  saw  the  new  Secretary  of  State  in 
my  Ufe,  but  when  he  was  Attorney- General 
and  he  presented  his  argument   against   the 


Northern  Railway  merger  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  I  began  to  read  the  text  of  his  argument 
in  the  afternoon  paper.  I  understood  every 
bit  of  it,  and  it  made  me  feel  as  if  I  ought  to 
have  been  a  lawyer.  I  was  late  to  dinner, 
for  I  could  n't  stop  reading,  but  I  told  the 
lady  of  the  household  that  I  had  been  reading 
something  more  interesting  than  a  novel  and 
that  —  mark  the  prediction  —  the  Northern 
Securities  merger  from  that  moment  was 
absolutely  dissolved." 

While  a  leader  of  the  Pittsburgh  bar,  Mr. 
Knox  made  it  his  practice,  with  few  exceptions, 
to  call  in  his  client  after  the  preparation  of  a 
case  and  before  its  presentation  before  judge 
or  jury.  On  such  occasions  he  expounded  his 
facts  and  arguments  to  his  client,  compelling 
him  to  understand  and  appreciate  his  brief, 
saying  that,  if  the  matter  appeared  clear  and 
convincing  to  the  client  it  would  not  lack 
clearness  and  convincing  power  with  the  court. 

Mr.  Knox  is  an  early  riser,  frequently 
beginning  his  day's  work  by  half-past  seven. 
He  possesses  a  power  of  mental  "concentra- 
tion" which  enables  him  to  work  rapidly, 
but  he  has  always  played  as  consistently  as 
he  has  worked.  He  is  fond  of  foreign  travel, 
horsemanship,  and  outdoor  sports,  and  he 
plays  golf  with  as  much  devotion  as  the 
President. 

Although  the  practice  of  law  has  brought 
Mr.  Knox  a  generous  competence,  it  is  illus- 
trative of  his  character  and  disposition  to 
say  that  he  has  no  fellowship  with  an  aristoc- 
racy which  signifies  money  and  nothing  else 
except  what  money  buys.  He  is  a  true 
democrat.  His  personality  is  engaging  be- 
cause it  is  simple  and  natural.  Among  his 
friends  his  ready  wit  finds  expression  most 
often  in  a  keen  and  gentle  raillery;  and  the 
inherent  humor  of  no  situation  ever  escapes 
him.  His  speech  is  always  that  of  frankness, 
with  modesty  and  without  any  tricks  or 
devices  of  expression  calculated  to  conceal 
his  thought  or  purpose.  INIr.  Knox  has  little 
liking  for  persons  who,  by  the  employment 
of  other  methods,  seek  either  to  "draw  him 
out"  or  to  hide  from  him  the  real  object  of 
their  conversation  with  him.  His  diplomacy 
probably  will  resemble  in  frankness  that  of 
the  late  John  Hay.  The  very  great  impres- 
sion which  Mr.  Knox  has  made  upon  the  men 
who  have  conducted  the  Government  during 
the  last  eight  years  is  the  best  measure  of  his 
capabilities. 
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THERE  is  no  public  more  greedy  for  the 
opera  than  the  people  of  New  York, 
which  includes  music-loving  visitors 
from  all  over  the  United  States.  The  more 
the  impresarios  offer,  the  more  the  public 
desires.  Subscriptions  increase  every  year, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  quality  of  the  per- 
formances is  not  as  good  as  it  was  a  few  years 
ago.  Maurice  Grau  had  to  offer  star  casts, 
containing  the  two  De  Reszkes,  Melba, 
Planfon,  and  a  famous  baritone,  or  some 
similar  combination,  in  order  to  insure  an 
eleven-thousand-dollar  house.  To-day,  re- 
ceipts of  more  than  nine  thousand  dollars 
can  be  obtained  by  the  presentation  of  casts 
containing  only  one  or,  at  the  most,  two 
singers  of  the  first  rank.  And  it  seems  as 
if  the  present  controlling  powers  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  believe  that  the  public 
can  be  taught  to  give  thanks  for  casts  composed 
entirely  of  singers  of  the  provincial  grade, 
while  artists  of  the  type  heretofore  engaged 
as  regular  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
company  appear  only  from  time  to  time  as 
stars. 

In  the  season  of  1903-04,  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  gave  ninety-one  performances 
with  a  repertoire  of  twenty-six  operas.  It 
was  then  the  only  opera-house  in  the  city. 
A  superficial  observer  might  readily  have 
supposed  that  the  desire  for  opera  was  fully 
met,  but  the  opening  of  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House  under  the  management  of  Oscar 
Hammerstein  speedily  proved  that  this  was 
not  the  case.  No  sooner  did  it  become 
known  that  the  new  house  was  to  be  taken 
seriously,  that  its  manager  had  got  together 
a  competent  company,  a  good  chorus,  a  ser- 
viceable orchestra,  and  a  conductor  of  the  first 
rank,  than  people  began  to  flock  to  it.  Ob- 
servers of  musical  affairs  quickly  learned  that 


the  large  number  of  people  who  had,  up  to 
that  time,  been  unable  to  secure  desirable 
seats  in  the  Metropolitan  were  perfectly 
willing  to  go  somewhere  else  in  search  of 
operatic  pleasures.  Mr.  Hammerstein  developed 
a  new  operatic  public.  Every  performance 
in  his  house  proved  that.  The  people  who 
went  there  did  not  know  the  operas.  They 
knew  nothing  about  operatic  art.  They  were 
neophytes  worshiping  with  thrilling  ardor 
at  a  new  altar.  It  was  not,  and  is  not,  diffi- 
cult to  win  their  applause;  it  is  impossible  to 
escape  it. 

The  advent  of  the  new  opera-house  made 
no  difference  in  the  fortunes  of  the  older 
establishment.  Its  subscription  for  the  past 
season  was  larger  than  any  it  ever  had  before. 
The  season  is  longer  and  the  number  of 
performances  greater  than  they  were  before 
Mr.  Hammerstein's  house  was  opened.  Mr. 
Hammerstein  himself  increased  the  length 
of  his  season  to  meet  the  competition. 
Therefore,  in  the  season  of  1908-09,  we  find 
that  the  Metropolitan  has  given  20  weeks 
of  opera,  with  6  performances  a  week,  or 
120  in  all,  not  counting  several  extras,  such  as 
the  matinees  of  "  Parsifal."  The  entire  number 
given  at  the  Manhattan,  in  its  season  of  20 
weeks,  was  not  less  than  100.  A  total  of  230 
performances  of  opera,  in  one  city,  almost 
justifies  the  criticism  that  we  are  opera  mad, 
especially  when  this  shows  an  increase  of 
more  than  100  per  cent,  in  four  years.  This 
is  the  first  point  —  that  there  is  no  city  in  the 
world  that  has  as  much  opera  as  New  York 
has. 

The  next  consideration  is  the  quality  of 
this  American  opera.  Our  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Adantic  assure  us  that  the 
quality  of  our  opera  is  much  lower  than  that 
which   they   enjoy.     They   forget,   of  course, 
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that  they  do  not  habitually  visit  this  country, 
while  Americans  industriously  travel  through 
Europe,  and  know  what  they  do  in  European 
theatres.  It  is  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  compare  European  operatic  perform- 
ances with  those  of  New  York,  for  the  reason 
that  the  objects  sought  are  not  exactly  the 
same.  Only  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  is 
opera  produced  on  the  same  basis  as  here. 
Perhaps  the  most  direct  way  to  give  a  fair 
comparison  is  to  say  that  the  performances 
of  the  regular  subscription  nights  in  New 
York  are  expected  to  equal  those  of  special 
and  festival  occasions  on  the  European 
continent.  This  refers  only  to  the  cast  of 
principal  singers.  By  way  of  illustration,  let 
me  quote  an  incident.  Cosima  Wagner  was 
once  depreciating  in  the  hearing  of  Lillian 
Nordica  the  American  performances  of  the 
works  of  Richard  Wagner.  Mme.  Nordica 
said: 

"We  have  a  noble  opera-house,  an  excellent 
orchestra,  and  a  competent  Wagnerian  con- 
ductor [at  that  time  Anton  Seidl].  We 
have  given  'Die  Walkiire'  with  Ernest  van 
Dyck  as  Siegmund,  Anton  van  Rooy  as 
Wotan,  Robert  Blass  as  Hunding,  Milka 
Ternina  as  Sieglinde,  Ernestine  Schumann- 
Heink  as  Fricka,  and  myself  as  Brunnhilde. 
I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  cast  in  Baireuth." 
And  Mme.  Wagner,  with  wondering  eyes, 
admitted  that  she  never  had  either. 

Americans  journey  from  New  York  to 
Munich  to  hear  Wagner  festival  representa- 
tions with  casts  far  below  those  offered  in  the 
course  of  the  regular  subscription  nights  here. 
The  Mozart  operas,  as  given  in  the  festivals 
at  the  Residenz  Theater  in  Munich,  attract 
people  from  all  parts  of  Europe;  but  all 
Germany  never  saw  such  a  cast  for  "Le  Nozze 
di  Figaro"  as  that  offered  during  the  past 
winter  at  the  Metropolitan.  A  less  exacting 
public  patronizes  Mr.  Hammerstein's  house, 
but  he  produced  "Pelleas  et  Melisande" 
with  the  principal  singers  of  the  original 
Paris  cast,  and  his  presentation  of  "Louise" 
also  offered  a  cast  equal  to  that  of  the  French 
capital. 

In  recent  seasons  the  performances  at  the 
Metropolitan  have  been  distinctly  better  in 
quality  than  typical  representations  in  Europe. 
This  has  been  most  particularly  the  case 
with  the  German  productions  of  the  latest 
season,  under  the  highly  successful  direction  of 
Andreas  Dippel,  who  has  had  valuable  assist- 


ance from  conductors  Gustav  Mahler,  formerly 
himself  the  director  of  the  great  Vieima  Opera, 
and  Alfred  Hertz.  In  the  course  of  Conried's 
last  season  here,  the  high  level  of  casts  pro- 
vided by  Maurice  Grau  was  not  sustained, 
partly  because  of  lack  of  judgment  in  making 
engagements,  but  also  partly  because  of  the 
growing  scarcity  of  good  singers.  This  scar- 
city makes  itself  felt  chiefly  in  the  German 
repertoire,  for  the  state  of  singing  in  Teutonic 
countries  is  now  lamentably  low.  It  is 
almost  as  bad  in  Italy,  but  in  the  old  land  of 
song  nature  still  produces  good  natural  voices, 
and  while  these  last  they  can  at  least  create 
a  certain  musical  illusion,  though  their 
delivery  may  not  be  backed  by  good  art. 

The  first  season  of  the  new  management 
which  succeeded  Conried's  reign  rested  heavily 
on  the  singers  whom  he  bequeathed  to  his 
followers.  But  Andreas  Dippel's  explorations 
in  darkest  Germany  resulted  in  the  importa- 
tion to  this  country  of  several  new  artists  of 
excellent  ability,  and  of  a  German  chorus  so 
far  superior  to  any  choral  body  previously 
known  in  the  house  as  to  excite  general 
astonishment  and  admiration.  It  is  true  that 
all  these  choristers  came  from  Germany. 
And,  furthermore,  they  were  picked  from 
various  cities,  just  as  the  festival  chorus  at 
Baireuth  is.  The  result  has  been  that  the 
regular  German  chorus  at  the  Metropolitan 
has  been  one  such  as  Germans  hear  only  on 
special  occasions  when  extra  prices  are  asked. 
Unfortunately,  the  Italian  chorus  in  the  past 
season  was  one  of  the  worst  ever  heard  in  the 
country.  This  must  be  attributed  to  the  utter 
ignorance  of  American  conditions  on  the  part 
of  Messrs.  Gatti-Casazza  and  Toscanini,  the 
Italian  supervisors  of  the  Metropolitan's  for- 
tunes. It  is  an  old  delusion  in  Europe  that 
anything  is  good  enough  for  America. 

In  the  past,  European  performances  have 
on  special  occasions  far  surpassed  ours  in 
splendor  of  scenic  attire,  in  beauty  and  cor- 
rectness of  costuming,  in  choral  and  orchestral 
departments,  and  most  of  all,  perhaps,  in 
stage  management.  This  superiority  of  the 
European  houses  in  the  general  perfection  of 
their  productions  is  due  to  their  ability  to 
give  many  more  rehearsals  than  can  be  had 
here.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of 
Munich.  There  are  three  royal  theatres,  the 
Hof  Theater,  the  Residenz  Theater,  and  the 
Prinz  Regenten.  Anton  Fuchs  is  the  general 
stage    manager,    and    the   orchestra,    chorus, 
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stage-hands,  and  other  forces  are  employed 
for  all  three.  The  theatre  forces  are,  more- 
over, engaged  for  ten  months  out  of  the  year, 
are  subject  to  the  rigorous  discipline  of  gov- 
ernmental institutions,  and,  if  they  are 
discharged,  must  practically  leave  Bavaria. 
In  New  York  the  chorus  arrives  about  a  month 
before  the  season  begins,  and  its  members  can 
always  return  to  their  own  countries  and  find 
employment.  Moreover,  the  orchestra  here 
cannot  be  disciplined  at  all,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, through  the  ])ernicious  power  of  the 
musical  union,  can  actually  control  its  em- 
ployers. When  "  Die  Meistersinger"  is  given  in 
the  summer  festivals  at  Munich,  it  is  after 
more  than  four  months'  rehearsals.  In  Milan, 
the  famous  La  Scala  theatre  produces  and 
performs  in  one  season  no  more  than  eight 
operas,  and  when  a  novelty  is  in  preparation 
the  house  is  closed  for  rehearsals.  Our  two 
opera-houses  have  to  keep  on  with  their 
regular  performances  while  preparing  new 
works. 

The  astonishing  feature  of  the  whole  case 
is  that  the  productions  here  are  so  good, 
not  that  they  fail  to  equal  the  special  perform- 
ances of  European  opera-houses.  The  pro- 
duction of  a  novelty  such  as  "Tiefiand"  or 
"La  Wally"  is  a  tremendous  event  in  a 
European  opera-house;  here  it  is  an  incident. 
There  it  stops  everything  else;  here  it  inter- 
feres with  nothing.  Moreover,  the  presenta- 
tion of  novelties  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  in  the  recent  season  has  shown  that, 
by  the  appHcation  of  some  ingenuity  to  the 
untoward  conditions  which  exist  here,  these 
can,  to  a  large  extent,  be  overcome.  The 
performances  of  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro," 
"Die  Meistersinger,"  and  "Die  Verkaufte 
Braut"  were  fully  up  to  the  festival  standard 
of  European  opera-houses.  They  had  all  the 
European  excellences  of  scenery,  chorus,  stage 
management,  and  orchestra,  plus  the  American 
level  of  casts.  The  final  decision  in  this 
matter  seems  to  be  that,  whereas  the  European 
opera-houses  of  the  first  rank  surpass  ours  in 
those  elements  which  belong  to  established 
institutions,  neither  in  the  past  nor  in  the 
present  have  the  typical  European  opera- 
houses  pretended  to  offer  such  casts  as  those 
heard  at  the  Metropolitan,  and  that,  owing 
to  recent  improvements  here,  our  general 
level  has  come  to  be,  in  plain  truth,  higher 
than  that  of  Europe. 

We  have,  then,  a  public  as  eager  for  the 


opera  as  any,  supphed  with  more  performances 
than  are  given  anywhere  else,  and  perform- 
ances upon  as  high,  if  not  upon  a  higher, 
general  level  than  can  be  found  elsewhere. 

At  this  point,  the  question  will  naturally 
arise  whether  Europeans  do  not  get  their  opera 
at  much  lower  prices  than  we  do.  Here, 
again,  we  have  been  misled  by  European 
writers.  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  recently  com- 
plained that  he  was  obliged  to  give  a  first 
performance  of  "Aida"  for  less  than  he 
would  have  asked  in  Milan.  On  this  point, 
permit  me  to  evade  responsibility  by  quoting 
from  an  official  report  on  the  state  of  musical 
affairs  in  Italy,  made  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment by  its  commissioner,  M.  Eugene 
d'Harcourt : 

"In  Italy  the  price  of  places  is  established 
after  the  following  manner:  One  pays  at  first 
an  individual  entrance  fee,  which  varies, 
according  to  the  theatre  and  the  entertainment, 
from  about  ten  cents  to  about  a  dollar,  and 
which  permits  him  only  to  be  present,  stand- 
ing, at  the  representation.  If  he  wishes  to 
seat  himself,  the  spectator  must  take  a  place 
in  the  pit,  in  an  orchestra  chair,  or  in  a 
box.  The  prices  vary  from  about  forty  cents 
to  four  dollars." 

By  this  process,  it  is  by  no  means  difficult 
to  make  a  good  seat  cost  five  dollars;  for  even 
the  box  owners  have  to  pay  the  ingresso, 
or  admission  fee.  At  new  productions  at 
La  Scala,  the  prices  would  always  be  the 
highest  in  the  above  scale,  and  the  audience 
would  have  been  compelled  to  delight  itself 
chiefly  with  the  briUiant  scenic  garb  of  the 
work,  the  playing  of  the  orchestra,  and  the 
picturesque  conducting  of  Mr.  Toscanini. 
After  the  first  performance,  the  prices  —  and 
also  the  public  interest  —  would  greatly 
diminish.  In  Baireuth  you  must  pay  five 
dollars  a  seat  for  the  festival  performances, 
which  never  offer  as  many  good  singers  in 
one  cast  as  can  be  heard  here. 

In  Paris,  the  prices  at  the  Grand  Opera, 
in  the  summer  season,  are  about  half  as  high 
as  they  are  here;  but  the  quahty  of  the  per- 
formances is  not  nearly  as  good  as  that  of  the 
popular-priced  Saturday  nights  in  New  York, 
when  prices  similar  to  those  of  the  Paris  summer 
season  are  asked.  In  the  fashionable  season, 
the  best  seats  at  the  Grand  Opera  cost  as  much, 
at  any  rate  for  all  new  productions  and  first 
performances  of  old  works,  as  they  do  here. 
In  Vienna,  the  charges  are  almost  the  same 
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as  the  Saturday  night  popular  prices  in  New 
York,  The  same  is  true  of  the  usual  prices 
in  Berlin.  In  the  smaller  cities,  the  regular 
performances  cost  the  public  a  little  less. 
One  can  get  an  excellent  seat  in  Dresden  for 
a  little  less  than  two  dollars.  But  we  must 
not  forget  that  all  these  theatres  are  subsidized 
by  the  government.  In  London,  where  opera 
is  a  private  enterprise,  as  it  is  here,  the  prices 
are  the  same  as  ours. 

The  American  can  be  quite  certain  of  one 
thing  —  if  he  pays  much  less  for  operatic 
entertainment  than  he  does  in  New  York,  he 
will  have  to  listen  to  some  of  the  worst  singing 
he  ever  heard.  His  chief  comforts  will  be 
the  chorus  and  orchestra.  These  are  seldom 
bad  in  the  Continental  theatres,  except  in 
very  small  places.  In  other  words,  we  can 
enjoy  the  opera  presented  as  well,  if  not 
better,  than  it  is  in  Europe,  in  greater  variety, 
and  for  about  the  same  prices. 

That  money  talks  is  doubtless  as  true  in 
the  world  of  music  as  anywhere  else.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  some  human  interest  that  one 
turns  to  the  statistical  aspect  of  operatic  per- 
formance in  New  York.  It  was  loudly 
proclaimed  at  the  inception  of  the  recent 
season  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
that  the  subscription,  the  largest  known  in  the 
history  of  the  institution,  amounted  to 
$700,000.  Mr.  Hammerstein  did  not  claim 
more  than  $300,000  for  his  subscripion. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that,  whether  the  sub- 
scriptions were  as  large  as  the  managers 
asserted  they  were  or  not,  the  sum  total  of 
money  expended  for  opera  in  the  recent 
season  was  one  to  command  deep  respect. 
Let  us,  for  our  instruction,  suppose  that  the 
average  receipts  at  the  Metropolitan  are 
between  $7,000  and  $8,000  a  performance. 
There  are  six  performances  a  week.  The 
weekly  receipts  might,  then,  foot  up  to 
$45,000,  and,  in  a  season  of  twenty  weeks, 
the  total  would  be  $900,000.  Popular  report 
sets  them  much  higher;  but  we  are  obliged 
to  remember  that  it  is  an  open  secret  that  the 
institution  is  losing  money  at  an  alarming 
rate.  The  deficit  has  been  placed  as  high  as 
$20,000  a  week.  If  it  is  as  large  as  that,  then 
the  receipts  are  much  below  $45,000. 

The  probabilities  are  that  the  deficit  includes 
the  losses  suffered  by  all  the  performances 
outside  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
and  that,  even  then,  it  is  overestimated.  But, 
taking  a  reasonable  view  of  the  matter,  we 


may  without  great  error  assume  that  the 
total  receipts  of  the  two  opera-houses  for  the 
past  season  were  considerably  more  than  a 
million  and  a  half,  which  is  a  substantial 
sum  of  money  for  a  city  to  expend  on  operatic 
entertainment. 

Emma  Calve  was  once  the  sensation  of  the 
season  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  when 
she  sang  "Carmen"  thirteen  times  and  the 
average  receipts  were  $10,000  a  performance. 
It  was  not  uncommon  for  a  performance  con- 
taining the  two  De  Reszes,  Lehmann  or  Nor- 
dica,  Melba  or  Eames,  and  others  of  the 
remarkable  singers  collected  by  Maurice  Grau, 
to  bring  in  as  much  as  $11,000.  Yet  the 
average  receipts  were  not  as  large  in  those 
days  as  they  are  now,  and  the  total  receipts  of 
the  season  were,  of  course,  much  smaller. 

The  salaries  of  the  principal  singers  at  the 
two  opera-houses  of  New  York  are  not 
greater  than  such  salaries  were  ten  years  ago, 
but  they  are  far  in  advance  of  the  fees  paid 
in  European  opera-houses.  The  stories  pub- 
lished in  the  more  excitable  newspapers  are, 
as  a  rule,  more  amazing  than  instructive. 
For  example,  we  have  lately  been  told  that 
some  of  the  least  important  singers  at  the 
Metropolitan  received  as  much  as  $200  a 
night.  The  truth  is,  these  singers  are  engaged 
at  so  much  for  the  entire  season,  and  the 
nightly  fee  would  amount  to  about  $50  for 
each  appearance. 

Again,  we  are  informed  that  the  stars  are 
paid  here  three  or  four  times  as  much  they  are 
anywhere  else  in  the  world;  and  this,  too,  is 
not  correct.  Tamagno  used  to  get  $1,500  a 
night  in  South  America,  but  he  sang  here  for 
$1,250.  In  Europe,  he  never  received  less 
than  $1,000.  Jean  de  Reszke  was  paid 
$1,000  a  night  when  he  first  came  to  New 
York;  but,  as  his  attractiveness  increased,  so 
did  his  salary.  In  his  final  season  he  received 
$2,500  a  night  and  a  percentage  of  all  receipts 
more  than  $8,000  when  he  sang.  That  was  the 
highest  fee  ever  paid  here  to  a  male  singer. 
Caruso  came  to  this  country  at  a  salary  of 
$1,000  a  night,  which  was  his  salar}'  at  Covent 
Garden,  Monaco,  and  at  one  or  two  other 
places.  He  now  receives  $2,500  for  each 
performance,  and,  of  course,  like  the  other 
leading  singers,  is  guaranteed  a  certain 
number  of  appearances  for  the  season.  His 
salary  at  Covent  Garden  is  nearly  as  large 
as  it  is  here;  and  when  he  sings  "star" 
engagements    in    Berlin,  Vienna,    Budapest, 
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and  other  capitals,  he  gets  the  same  fee  as 
he  does  in  New  York. 

We  likewise  often  hear  remarkable  stories 
of  the  sums  paid  to  prima  donnas.  Usually, 
according  to  the  industrious  press  agents, 
there  are  three  or  four  who  receive  $1,500  a 
night.  This  sounds  well,  of  course.  In  one 
instance,  which  came  to  the  knowledge  of  this 
writer,  a  singer  was  paid  officially  $1,500  a 
night,  but  only  after  every  second  appearance. 
Singers  often  have  two  contracts,  one  for 
publication  and  the  other  for  good  faith. 

The  summary  of  the  matter  is  this:  In 
Continental  Europe  outside  Paris,  where 
salaries  at  the  Grand  Opera  are  very  small, 
famous  singers  appear  from  time  to  time  as 
"guests"  or  stars  at  important  opera-houses 
and  are  paid  salaries  ranging  from  one-half 
to  two-thirds  of  what  they  would  receive  here. 
But,  coming  to  America,  these  same  artists 
demand  a  season's  engagement  with  a  specified 
number  of  appearances.  For  example,  one 
noted  singer  who  entered  into  negotiations 
with  Mr.  Conried  asked  for  a  guarantee  of 
eighty  appearances  at  $1,000  each.  She  could 
not  have  earned  that  much  money  in  Europe 
in  less  than  four  years. 

The  rank  and  file  of  opera  singers  who 
constitute  the  regularly  employed  forces  of 
the  Continental  opera-houses,  receive  much 
smaller  salaries  than  they  do  here;  but  they 
have  certain  prerogatives,  such  as  partici- 
pation in  pension  funds,  which,  to  a  certain 
extent,  compensate  for  the  difference.  One 
of  the  leading  tenors  at  one  of  the  local  operas 
gets  $500  a  night.  In  his  own  country  this 
same  man  would  get  not  less  than  $250,  and 
could  live  for  less  than  half  of  what  it  costs 
him  here.  Why  does  he  come  to  New  York? 
He  gets  more  fame  and  a  larger  number  of 
appearances.  His  success  here  has  earned 
him  star  engagements  in  European  capitals 
which  he  might  never  have  reached  by  way 
of  the  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Mediterranean  route. 

Other  items  of  enormous  expense  in  the 
giving  of  opera  in  this  country  are  the  chorus 
and  orchestra.  It  costs  choristers  a  great  deal 
more  to  live  in  New  York  than  it  does  in  their 
home  cities,  and  they  must  be  paid  accordingly. 
Furthermore,  our  opera-houses  employ  larger 
choruses  than  any  of  the  European  institutions, 
except  those  which  proclaim  themselves  to  be 
of  rank  higher  than  ours.  Rehearsals  cost 
much  money.  The  musicians'  union  pre- 
scribes the  exact  amount  of  time  which  may 


be  given  without  pay  for  rehearsal.  Every 
hour  over  that  limit  has  to  be  paid  for,  and 
the  rate  is  large.  To  change  a  cast  and 
introduce  a  new  singer  who  requires  a  full 
orchestral  rehearsal  costs  the  management 
about  $1,500. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked  whether 
the  present  high  rate  of  operatic  salaries  is 
likely  to  endure?  This  is  entirely  a  question 
of  supply  and  demand.  If  there  were  five 
tenors  with  voices  Hke  Caruso's,  the  price 
of  tenors  would  go  down.  Again,  if  the 
public  should  so  change  its  attitude  as  to 
centre  its  interest  on  the  operas  and  not  on 
the  singers,  again  the  salaries  would  go  down. 
But,  so  long  as  opera  in  New  York  depends 
chiefly  for  its  support  on  people  who  regard  it 
as  a  setting  for  the  most  wonderful  voices,  and 
who  go  primarily  to  hear  those  voices  per- 
forming tunes  just  as  violins  would,  the  senti- 
ment or  text  making  almost  no  impression  on 
them,  that  long  will  salaries  remain  high,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  opera  managers  will 
be  compelled  to  continue  scouring  the  earth 
in  the  search  for  singers  of  exceptional  gifts. 

If  the  New  York  public  should  in  the  near 
future,  as  seems  probable,  come  to  enter  into 
the  art  spirit  of  the  opera-house;  to  look  with 
eagerness  for  every  new  production;  to  study 
texts  in  their  relation  to  music;  in  a  word,  to 
become  musical  connoisseurs  instead  of  being 
only  amateur  devotees  of  fine  singing,  we 
might  witness  a  reduction  in  the  scale  of 
salaries.  It  would  indeed  be  lamentable  if 
New  York  should  lose  its  appetite  for  the  best 
singing  the  world  can  give.  That  is  not  likely 
to  happen.  But  it  might  be  satisfied  to  get 
along  without  three  or  four  of  the  most  expen- 
sive singers  in  the  world.  Whereupon  those 
same  singers  would  immediately  reduce  their 
fees,  and  still  get  more  than  they  could  in 
Europe.  If  their  fees  came  down,  others 
would  have  to  be  reduced  in  proportion. 

There  is  another  possibility  which  I  deem 
it  my  duty  to  suggest.  The  present  general 
manager  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  has 
shown  neither  the  taste  nor  the  sympathy  to 
appreciate  singing  of  any  kind  other  than  that 
which  he  has  for  some  years  been  accustomed 
to  hear  in  Milan,  where  the  rank  and  file  are 
far  below  our  standard.  In  his  first  season  he 
has  introduced  to  the  New  York  pubHc  singers 
of  a  quahty  heretofore  unknown  on  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  stage.  These 
same  singers  and  others  of  like  sort  are  to  be 
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heard  again  next  season.  It  is  undeniable 
that  people  can  get  used  to  almost  anything, 
and  doubtless  we  shall  learn  to  endure  these 
Scala  favorites.  They  do  not  cost  much,  even 
if  we  must  have  them,  and,  when  we  have 
learned  to  love  them,  salaries  in  America  will 
be  much  less  than  they  now  are. 

But,  whether  this  happen  or  not,  the  truth 
is  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  having, 
at  European  prices,  opera  which  costs  the 
managers  here  a  great  deal  more  to  present 
than  it  does  their  European  rivals;  and  this 
has  been  done  without  government  patronage. 

The  last  query  which  suggests  itself  in  con- 
nection with  the  opera  in  America  is  whether 
American  appreciation  is  on  the  same  plane 
as  European.  One  has  only  to  sit  in  European 
opera-houses  a  few  times  in  order  to  acquire 
a  point  of  view.  All  that  will  come  to  him 
afterward  is  but  confirmation  of  his  first 
impressions.  The  answer  is  that  it  depends 
chiefly  on  where  you  are. 

In  London,  the  attitude  of  the  opera-going 
public  is  less  discriminating  than  it  is  here. 
The  pure  theatricahsm  of  a  score,  the  spec- 
tacular features  of  the  presentation,  including 
the  dazzhng  exhibition  of  voices,  hold  pubHc 
interest.  In  Paris,  the  general  results  of 
intelligent  stagecraft,  combined  with  the 
artistic  elements  of  individual  impersonations, 
count;  but  one  must  not  forget  that  Parisian 
ideals  are  not  at  all  like  ours.  We  have  had 
here  the  two  principal  singers  of  the  Paris 
Grand  Opera,  and  both  made  emphatic 
failures.  Paris  cannot  understand  why  we 
disliked  them.  We  cannot  understand  what 
beauty  Paris  found  in  their  hard,  brilliant, 
metaUic  voices. 

In  Florence,  the  natural  quaUty  of  a  voice  is 
sufficient.  One  does  not  need  to  know  how 
to  sing.  As  for  the  illusions  of  the  stage,  no 
one  cares  about  them.  In  Milan,  on  the 
other  hand,  scenery  and  costumes  are  public 
toys.  They  are  not  taken  seriously,  but  they 
must  be  interesting  to  the  eye,  just  as  the 
music  must  tickle  the  ear.  But,  on  the  whole, 
musical  taste  in  Milan  is  better  than  it  is  in 
other  Italian  cities,  where  it  is  in  a  condition 
much  lower  than  it  is  here.  This,  of  course, 
the  Italian  writers  strenuously  deny,  and 
they  revile  American  writers  for  making  such 
assertions.  Meanwhile  the  Italians  in  this 
country  never  lose  a  single  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  that  their  musical  delights  are 
chiefly  climaxes  of  sound  or  overworked  emo- 


tion. My  personal  acquaintances  in  Italian 
musical  centres  hold  the  views  I  have  ex- 
pressed and  deplore  the  conditions  by  which 
they  are  surrounded. 

In  the  German-speaking  countries,  correct 
and  intelligent  stage  management,  perfection 
of  orchestral  interpretation,  excellence  of 
choral  work,  and  the  cooperation  of  all  the 
forces,  including  the  principal  singers,  in  a 
coherent,  illuminating,  and  artistically  moulded 
representation  are  what  the  pubUc  demands. 
At  the  same  time,  the  public  neither  knows 
nor  cares  anything  whatever  about  singing. 
The  state  of  singing  in  Germany  and  Austria 
is  lamentable,  but  the  state  of  public  appre- 
ciation of  it  is  far  worse.  There  are  good 
singers  in  the  Teutonic  countries,  but  the 
Teutons  do  not  know  when  they  hear  them. 
I  heard  Gurnemanz  in  "Parsifal"  sung  in 
Baireuth  last  summer  most  beautifully,  but 
the  Germans  did  not  Hke  the  style  at  all.  The 
same  man  would  have  achieved  an  immediate 
success  in  New  York.  I  heard  "Lohengrin" 
sung  in  a  style  which  would  not  have  been 
tolerated  at  all  in  this  city,  but  the  Germans 
pronounced  it  ^^  ganz  wunderhar." 

No  intelhgent  opinion  on  the  musical  taste 
of  New  York  can  be  formed  by  any  person 
who  does  not  go  to  practically  all  the  musical 
entertainments  of  the  busy  season.  The  news- 
paper critic  who,  from  the  last  days  of  October 
to  the  first  days  of  May,  goes  week  in  and 
week  out  to  some  twenty-two  or  more  per- 
formances in  every  seven  days,  including 
operas,  orchestral  concerts,  chamber  music 
entertainments,  choral  concerts,  recitals  of 
songs  or  instrumental  pieces,  learns  that  to 
speak  of  the  "New  York  public"  is  to  prattle 
as  an  infant. 

New  York  is  not  a  town;  it  is  not  even  a 
province;  it  is  a  little  country.  It  has  within 
its  own  limits  a  population  of  4,000,000,  and 
it  draws  from  its  vicinity  a  million  more,  and, 
beyond  this,  from  the  whole  United  States. 
This  population  is  composed  of  people  of 
every  race  and  nationaUty  under  the  sun. 
It  comprises  the  most  fathomless  depths  of 
ignorance  and  the  loftiest  planes  of  culture, 
and  all  the  steps  that  sweep  upward  from 
the  one  to  the  other.  Its  theatres,  its  galleries, 
its  penny  peep-shows,  its  crowning  artistic 
exhibitions,  its  bestial  carnivals  of  sex  emo- 
tional debauchery,  its  remotest  elevations  of 
spiritual  exaltation  —  all  have  their  publics. 
This  is  not  one  public,  but  a  myriad  of  them; 
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and  there  is  not  one  taste,  but  a  thousand.  The 
people  who  flock  to  the  moving  picture  shows  do 
not  go  to  see  Sothcrn  in  "Hamlet."  Nothing 
could  induce  them  to  do  so.  The  people 
who  have  the  musical  comedy  habit  do  not 
go  to  the  opera.  The  people  who  rush  to 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  every  time 
Caruso  sings,  no  matter  who  the  other  singers, 
no  matter  what  the  opera,  could  not  be 
dragged  thither  by  wild  horses  when  "Gotter- 
dammerung"  is  performed.  Arturo  Tosca- 
nini,  a  famous  Italian  conductor,  directs 
"Gotterdammcrung,"  and  the  ItaHans  stay 
away  and  save  their  money  till  Caruso  sings 
Alfredo  in  "Traviata."  The  sober  and  de- 
voted Teutons  who  worship  at  the  shrine  of 
"Fidelio"  make  no  movement  toward  the 
theatre  in  which  "  La  Somnambula"  issung,  yet 
the  latter  opera  is  heard  by  shouting  thousands. 
The  summary  of  this  matter  is,  then,  that 
we  have  various  grades  of  musical  taste  in 
our  operatic  pubhc.  We  have  a  fashionable 
society,  which  contains  many  members  with 
no  serious  view  of  anything.  Some  of  these 
society  folk,  however,  have  a  genuine  and 
highly  cultivated  love  for  musical  art,  but 
they  are  not  in  the  majority.  Monday  night 
is  the  fashionable  night  at  the  Metropolitan, 


and  it  is  the  night  on  which  the  managers  are 
obliged  to  put  forward  the  least  serious  works 
and  the  most  popular  singers. 

But,  on  the  other  nights  of  the  week,  the 
balance  between  mere  opera  goers,  who  keep 
their  seats  in  an  opera-house  as  a  matter  of 
form,  and  opera  lovers,  who  go  because  they 
find  something  in  the  performances  to  raise 
them  above  the  dull,  unimaginative  level  of 
workaday  life,  is  fairly  well  established.  I 
have  already  intimated  that  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House  enjoys  the  patronage  of  a  new 
public,  easily  moved  by  what  is  put  before 
it,  but  this  is  not  equivalent  to  saying  that 
these  people  do  not  really  enjoy  the  opera. 
On  the  contrary,  they  enjoy  everything,  and 
they  go  because  they  do  enjoy.  Opera  is 
every  year  a  new  fad  with  some;  but  every 
year,  too,  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
it  grow  in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  it  is  no 
longer  a  new  toy. 

There  is  in  New  York,  then,  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  opera  presented  as  well  as  anywhere 
else,  in  greater  variety;  and  to  see  it  as  cheaply, 
although  the  productions  cost  more.  And 
the  American  public  is  as  eager  for  it  as  any 
other  public  and,  in  their  own  way,  as  exacting, 
and  year  by  year  becoming  more  appreciative. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  AGAINST  THE  NATION 
FOR  THE  YOSEMITE 

THE  ATTEMPT  OF  THE  CITY  TO  ACQUIRE  A  PART 
OF    A    NATIONAL    PARK    FOR   A    WATER    SUPPLY 

BY 

FRENCH   STROTHER 


SAN  FRANCISCO  desires  to  take  from 
the  rest  of  the  United  States,  and  all 
generations  to  come,  one-half  of  the 
Yosemite  National  Park  in  California.  That 
city  wishes,  by  damming  the  Tuolumne 
River,  to  submerge  the  Hetch-Hetchy  Valley 
under  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  water,  and 
to  use  the  basin  thus  created  as  a  storage 
reservoir  for  a  municipal  water  supply.  And 
the  excuse  that  the  city  makes  for  wanting 
to  mutilate  forever  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
natural  wonders,  is  that  by  so  doing  it  can 
get  a  water  supply  cheap. 


San  Francisco  must  have  a  better  water 
supply  than  it  has  now.  The  Spring  Val- 
ley Water  Company,  which  is  its  present 
resource,  is  under  incompetent  management, 
and  its  service  has  been,  for  years,  a  public 
scandal. 

But  San  Francisco  has  more  available 
sources  of  water  supply  than  any  city  in  the 
world,  with  possibly  two  or  three  exceptions. 
Besides  the  Hetch-Hetchy  Valley,  the  following 
thirteen  sources  are  available:  Lake  Tahoe, 
Yuba  River,  Feather  River,  American  River, 
Sacramento  River,   Eel  River,   Cache    Creek 
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(Clear  Lake),  San  Joaquin  River,  Stanislaus 
River,  Mokelumne  River,  Bay  Shore  gravels 
(nearly  artesian),  Bay  Cities  Water  Company's 
resources,  and  the  resources  of  the  present 
system,  the  Spring  Valley,  which  have  not 
been  fully  developed. 

The  reason  that  San  Francisco  does  not 
want  to  use  any  of  these  sources  is  that  they 
would  have  to  be  acquired  from  private  parties. 
Therefore  the  city  asks  that  the  Nation  allow 
it  to  ravage  the  Yosemite  National  Park; 
that  the  Nation  give  it  $40,000,000  worth  of 


THE  TWO  DRAINAGE  BASINS  OF  THE  YOSEMITE   PARK 

The  shaded  portion  is  the  part  which  San  Francisco  wishes  to  use  as 

a  source  for  its  domestic  water  supply 

water  and  electric-power  rights,  without  one 
cent  of  annual  rental  —  and  for  this  princely 
gift  in  perpetuity  San  Francisco  will  deed  to 
the  Nation  a  piece  of  commonplace,  mountain 
grazing  land  known  as  Hog  Ranch! 

The  Yosemite  National  Park  comprises  the 
summit  watershed  of  two  streams,  the  Merced 
River  and  the  Tuolumne  River.  Both  streams 
are  formed  from  melting  snows  from  the  sides 
of  mountains  twelve  to  thirteen  thousand 
feet  high,  and  from  the  base  of  their  glaciers. 
The  Merced  runs  through  the  Yosemite  Valley, 
making  the  wonderfully  beautiful  falls  of  that 
famous  glacial  basin.  The  Tuolumne  within 
the  Park  runs  through  Hetch-Hetchy  Valley, 


which  is  another  Yosemite  in  everything  but 
size  —  glacial  origin,  towering  granite  walls, 
level  flower-garden  floor,  and  beautiful  feathery 
falls.  Even  in  size  it  is  but  little  inferior  to 
the  Yosemite  Valley.  And  it  has  many 
advantages  over  Yosemite  in  other  respects. 
It  is  a  more  spacious  camp-ground.  A  rail- 
road now  brings  the  public  to  the  Yosemite, 
and  that  valley  is  crowded  to  its  capacity  every 
summer  with  campers.  As  this  travel 
increases,  Hetch-Hetchy,  and  its  tributary 
flat  —  the  Tuolumne  Meadows  —  offer  the 
only  other  available  camping  grounds  in  the 
Park.  These  are,  also,  the  best  camping 
grounds  in  the  entire  middle  range  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  as  so  competent  an  authority 
as  Mr.  John  Muir  —  and  every  other  who 
knows   the   whole   range  —  declares. 

If  San  Francisco's  grant  of  water-privileges 
be  confirmed  by  Congress,  the  Hetch-Hetchy 
Valley  will  be  made  an  unsightly  and  inaccesible 
lake,  and  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Tuolumne 
above  it  will  be  forever  closed  to  the  public. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  great  canons  of  the 
world.  Furthermore,  the  Tuolumne  River  is 
here  a  succession  of  waterfalls  of  every  variety 
of  height  and  wild  loveliness.  These  falls 
will  ultimately  be  obliterated,  and  imme- 
diately made  inaccessible,  by  San  Francisco's 
scheme. 

Above  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Tuolumne, 
the  river  flows  quietly  through  the  Tuolumne 
Meadows,  the  largest  camping  ground  in  the 
Park  —  a  meadow  girt  with  magnificent 
examples  of  the  finest  Sierra  forest,  carpeted 
with  flowers,  and  offering  to  the  eyes  of  tourists 
a  complete  view  of  one  of  the  most  impressive 
groups  of  mountain  peaks  in  America  —  Mt. 
Dana,  Mt.  Lyell,  Mt.  McCIure,  and  lesser 
peaks,  capped  with  eternal  snows  and  flanked 
with  glaciers.  This  meadow  will  be  made 
a  reservoir  and  will  be  forever  closed  to  the 
public  by  San  Francisco's  scheme. 

That  city  declares  that  it  will  maintain 
roadways  for  the  public  around  the  proposed 
lakes,  to  be  made  of  Hetch-Hetchy  and  the 
Tuolumne  Meadows,  and  that  the  public 
enjoyment  of  these  altered  natural  wonders 
will  not  be  hampered.  This  latter  statement 
cannot  be  true.  One  of  the  principal  allure- 
ments of  the  Hetch-Hetchy  water  proposition 
(and  one  of  its  elements  of  "cheapness")  is 
that  the  water  is  pure  enough  not  to  require 
filtration.  And  to  keep  this  water  free  from 
contamination  it  will  be  necessary  to  stop  all 
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SEQUOIAS  I\  THE   MARIPOSA  GROVE 
On  the  road  to  the  Yosemite.      Since  the  railroad  has  been  built 
to  the  Portal,  the  tourists  have  crowded  the  Merced  Basin  in  the  Park, 
and  are  going  more  and  more  into  the  Hetch-Hetchy  Valley 


camping  on  the  entire  watershed  of  the  Tuo- 
himne.  This  is  the  practice  of  all  enlightened 
cities  that  guard  their  water  supplies.  San 
Francisco's  present  water  supply  is  kept  pure 
by  armed  guards  who  keep  the  public  off  its 
watershed.  No  less  will  be  necessary  at  Hetch- 
Hctchy. 

The  area  of  the  watershed  of  the  Tuolumne 
in  the  Yosemite  National  Park  is  more  than 
five  hundred  square  miles.  This  is  more  than 
half  the  area  of  the  Park. 

In  other  words,  if  San  Francisco  is  suc- 
cessful in  its  scheme,  the  public  will  be  forever 
excluded  from  visiting  or  camping  in  more 
than  half  of  the  Yosemite  National  Park. 
(See  map  on  page  11442.) 

These  aspects  of  the  scheme  are  bad  enough, 
but  the  principle  it  involves  is  more  menacing. 
If  it  be  possible  for  San  Francisco,  under 
the  claim  that  its  choice  of  Hetch-Hetchy 
over  thirteen  other  available  water  supplies, 
is  a  "higher  public  use"  than  the  enjoyment 
of  all  generations  of  Americans,  to  acquire 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
half  of  a  unique  National  Park,  that  Congress 
had  previously  set  apart  as  one  of  the  priceless 
heritages  of  the  Nation,  then  there  is  no 
guarantee  in  our  laws  that  Alerced  County 
might  not  some  day  put  a  dam  below  El 
C  apitan  and  make  the  Yosemite  Valley  a  catch- 
basin  to  supply  its  irrigation  ditches. 

The  turning  of  the  Yosemite  into  a  National 
Park,  in  1890,  was  intended  to  forestall  exactly 
such  a  violation  of  Hetch-Hetchy,  The  Yose- 
mite Valley  was  already  protected,  and  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  John  Muir,  the  Hetch-Hetchy 
Valley  and  the  upper  waters  of  the  Tuolumne 
River  were  added  to  it,  and  the  whole  declared 
a  National  Park.  This  action  stopped  the 
ravages  of  the  sheep  men  and  lumbermen. 
But  other  interests  set  to  work  to  undo  the 
essential  purpose  of  the  Act,  and  Congress 
passed  what  is  known  as  "the  Act  of  February 
15,  1901,"  which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  permit  the  use  of  rights  of  way 
through  various  National  Forests  and  "  through 
the  Yosemite,  Sequoia,  and  General  Grant 
National  Parks,  California,  for  ...  . 
water  conduits  and  for  water  plants,  dams, 
and  reservoirs  used  to  promote  .  .  .  the 
supply  of  water  for  domestic,  public,  or  other 
beneficial  uses  .  .  .  only  upon  the  ap- 
proval of  the  chief  officer  of  the  Department, 
under  whose  supervision  such  park  or  reserva- 
tion falls,  and  upon  a  finding  by  him  that  the 
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VIEW   OF   HALF   DOME   FROM   GLACIER   POINT 

Looking  up  Canon  Creek,  the  headwaters  of  the  ^Nlerccd  in  the  Yosemite 


MIRROR    LAKE,  IN   THE   YOSEMITE 


IIAIJ-'    DOME,  WlirClI  IS    S,S.V,>    FKKT    IIICH 

same    is    not    incom])atil)lc    with    the    ])ul)h'c  Francisco,   filed  a  claim   to  the  waters  of  the 

interest."  Hetch-Hetchy  Valley,  which  he  later  made  over 

On  July  29,  I  go  I,  less  than  six  months  later,  to    the   city.     In    April,     1902,    Mr.    Phelan 

Mr.    James    I).    Phelan,    the    Mayor    of    San  apjilied  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the 
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THE   VIRGINIA   FALLS,  IN   THE   TUOLUMNE   CANON 


TUOLUMNE   FALLS,  AT   THE    UPPER   END    OF   HETCH-HETCHY   VALLEY 


THE   GATES   OF   THE   VALLEY,  IN   THE  YOSEMITE 


rights  of  way  for  rcscr\oirs,  and  on  January  case    was    heard    and  its    appHcation    denied. 

20,  190;;,  his  appHcation  was  denied  by  Secre-  The    ground    upon  which    Secretary    Hitch- 

tary    Hitchcock.     Then    Mr.    Phelan    trans-  cock  denied  these  apphcations  was  that  the 

ferrcd  his  rights  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  Act  of  October  i,  1890,  "makes  it  obHgatory 

and    the    city    applied    for    a  rehearing.     Its  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  preserve 
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and  retain  the  '  natural  curiosities  and  wonders 
in  the  park  in  their  "natural  condition,"  ' "  and 
that  "if  natural  scenic  attractions  of  the  grade 
and  character  of.  .  .  .  Hetch-Hetchy  are 
not  of  the  class  which  the  law  commands  the 
Secretary  to  preser\-c  and  retain  in  the 
natural  condition,  it  would  seem  difficult  to 
fmd  any  in  the  park  that  are,  unless  it  be  the 
Yosemite  Valley  itself." 

And  Mr.  \'ictor  H.  Metcalf,  then  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  in  an  opinion 
requested  by  the  President,  supported  Mr. 
Hitchcock's  view:  "That  Congress  did  not 
intend  to  authorize  permits  for  uses  which 
would  permanently  alter  the  natural  condition 
of  the  park  is  clearly  indicated  by  that  clause 
in  the  act  which  provides  'that  any  permission 
given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  may  be  revoked  by 
him  or  his  successor  in  his  discretion,  and 
shall  not  be  held  to  confer  any  right  or  ease- 
ment, or  interest  in,  to,  or  over  any  pubhc 
land,  reservation,  or  park.'  " 

The  city  now  waited  until  Secretary  Hitch- 
cock should  retire;  and,  when  Secretary  Gar- 
field succeeded  him,  they  petitioned  for  another 
hearing.  Secretary  Garfield  later  visited  the 
Coast,  and  on  the  evening  of  July  24,  1907, 
held  a  hearing  in  San  Francisco.  On  May 
IT,  1908,  he  granted  the  application. 

But,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  as 
cjuoted  above  by  Secretary  Metcalf,  Secretary 
Garfield's  decision  could  be  reversed  by  the 
next  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  As  San  Fran- 
cisco cannot  issue  several  million  dollars' 
worth  of  bonds  upon  such  uncertain  support 
as  a  reversible  decision,  it  has  now  before 
Congress  a  bill  to  confirm  this  grant  in  per- 
petuity. If  Congress  passes  this  bill,  the  ruin 
of  ha!f  of  the  Yosemite  National  Park  is 
assured,  so  far  as  any  public  enjoyment  of 
it  is  concerned 

The  objections  to  its  passage  are  these: 

Hetch-IIetchy  is  not  necessary  for  a  sufficient 
water-supply  for  San  Francisco.  The  city 
has  thirteen  other  available  sources. 

This  valley  is  the  property  of  the  Nation, 
and  the  Nation  will  get  no  recompense  for  its 
destruction. 

The  American  j)eo|:)le  will  lose  a  whole 
group  of  their  most  remarkable  "natural 
wonders." 

With  this  ])rece(lent  approved,  any  National 
Park  —  Yosemite,  the  Big  Trees,  or  the 
Yellowstone  —  may  be  mutilated. 


THK   \KK.\.\L   I  ALLS   IN  THE   YOSEMITE 
One  of  the  wonders  of   the   better-known   part   of   the    Yosemite 
Park  which  is  not  thrrtitcned  by  San  Francisco's  plan  to  make  the 
Hetch-Hetchy  \'alley  into  a  reservoir 


A   FLEET  OF   FRKir.IIT   S(MIf)ON'ERS   LE.W'INT,    \K\V    \'()RK 
<  )n   Fi'hruarv  Slli  twriiiv  of  thtiii   jia^^cl   the  Narrows  hound  south 


Copjrij^lU,  iy03,  by  jaiuei  lUiit^jii 


THE  GREAT  COASTWISE  FLEET  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

AMERICAX  TOXXAGE  SURPASSED  ONI.Y  BY  GREAT  BRITAIN —THE    STEAMSHIPS    THAT 
COMPETE  WITH  THE   RAILROADS  -  THE  EVER-INCREASING  FLEET  OF  SAILING  VESSELS 

BY 

LAWRENCE    PERRY 

AS  TIIP2  culminating:;  event  of  a  year 
characterized  by  the  largest  annual 
tonnage  output  in  the  history  of 
American  shipyards,  the  steamship  Brazos 
left  Xew  York  early  last  October  and  steamed 
on  its  maiden  journey  to  Galveston,  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  miles  away.  It  reached 
that  port  after  a  trip  of  four  days  eighteen 
hours  and  forty-live  minutes  —  five  hours 
less  than  the  best  previous  record.  Its  hourly 
average  for  the  passage  was  16.24  knots. 
Between  Sand  Key  and  Tortugas,  it  averaged 
19   knots   an   hour. 

When  its  engines  are  shaken  down,  it  will 
make  the  run  from  New  York  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  in  better  than  four  and  a  half  days. 
The  Brazos  is  the  largest  as  well  as  the  swiftest 
steamship  which  plies  the  Adantic  coast 
lanes.  The  Government  has  noted  its  jwssi- 
bilities  as  a  speedy  naval  auxiliary  in  case  of 
war.  It  can  carry  goods  to  Galveston,  which 
in  turn  can  be  shipped  to  the  great  south- 
west region  of  the  United  States,  with  greater 
expedition  and  more  cheaply  than  the  rail- 
roads  can    do    the    same    service.     It    marks  an  old  "  square-rigger  "  on  the  pacific 
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TAKING    OX    A   CARGO    AT   NOME,    ALASKA 
Loading  passengers  and  freight  in  the  lighters  through  the  surf 


DUTCH   HARBOR,   A    COALLNTG    STATION    ON   THE    WAY   TO    THE   ARCTIC 
The  Alaska  trade  has  added  greatly  in  the  building  up  of  the  Pacific  coast  cities 
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another  step  in  the  growth  of  our  coastwise 
shipping. 

The  extraordinary  achievements  of  the 
foreign  transatlantic  h'ners  have  filled  the 
popular  mind  for  the  last  forty  years.  The 
merchant  service  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts  has  been  left  to  develop  unheralderl  and 
unsung.  Yet  the  domestic  merchant  marine 
of  the  United  States  now  includes  the  largest 
and,  from  every  maritime  standpoint,  the  best 
fleet  of  domestic  carriers  in  the  world.  This 
is  a  fact,  undramatic  perhaps,  but  a  fact  of 
great  significance.  It  is  a  record  of  progress 
unattended  by  spectacular  struggles,  speed, 
or  an  absorbing  ambition  for  first-class  pas- 
sengers, achieved  by  the  sane,  careful  carrying 
out  of  a  business-like  policy. 

It  has  placed  this  country  second  in  tonnage 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  total 
documented  merchant  shipping  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1907-8, 
comprised  25,425  vessels  of  7,365,445  tons. 
Only  Great  Britain  exceeds  these  figures. 
One-third  of  this  tonnage  is  employed  on  the 
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COTTON   FOR   SHIP^IEXT  AT  SAVANNAH 

Great  Lakes.  The  great  bulk  of  the  remainder 
is  on  the  coasts  and  rivers  from  Maine  all  the 
way  around  to  Washington.  For,  in  the  last 
fiscal  year,  we  had  but  seven  steamships 
crossing  the  Atlantic  —  in  the  past  six  months, 
two  of  these  have  been  transferred  to  foreign 
registry  and  flags  —  and,  on  the  Pacific,  we 
have  only  six  steamships  which  cross  regularly. 

We  have  practically  ceased  to  build  ships 
for  foreign  trade.  But,  while  we  ha\-e  gi\cn 
up  this  commerce  to  others,  we  have  jealously 
guarded  our  coastwise  tralTic.  The  laws  of 
this  country  protect  the  coastwise  shipping 
against  all  competitors  and  they  have  made 
it  profitable  for  Americans  to  build  steamships 
for  home  trade,  and  to  operate  them. 

The  last  year  has  seen  the  construction  of 
such  vessels  as  the  Columbian  of  8,579  tons; 
the  Brazos  of  6,399  tons;  the  Creole  .of  6,387 
tons;  the  CommomveallJi  of  5,980  tons;  the 
Oklahoma  of  5,853  tons;  the  City  of  Savannah, 
of  5,654  tons;  and  eighteen  other  steamships 
ranging  in  size  from  five  thousand  to  thirteen 
thousand  tons.  And,  in  the  last  fiscal  year, 
the  increase  in  our  merchant  ship[)ing  — 
426,651  tons  —  was  the  largest  increase  in  our 
history. 

And  this  increase  is  for  productive  service. 
Boats  are  not  built  in  the  coastwise  service  as 
advertisements.  They  are  built  because  condi- 
tions warrant  their  construction — because  there 
is  freight  to  be  carried.     And  there  is  no  fear 
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THE  HUDSON  RIVER  LINED  WITH  DOCKS  ON  BOTH  THE  NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  JERSEY  SIDIiS 
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DOCKS   AT  NEWPORT  NEWS,  AND   THE  SCHOONER   FLEET  WAITING    FOR   CARGOES 
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A   SIX-MASTED   SCHOONER   LOADING    COAL   AT   NEWPORT  NEWS   EOR   BOSTON 


LOADING   COTTON  AT  NEW  ORLEANS  DURING   A  FLOOD 


LOADING    LUMBER   AT   PORT   TOWNSEND,  WASHINGTON 
Lum]>er,  coal,  and  cotton  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  coastwise  traffic 


A  THREK-MASTKD  IREKiHT  SCHOONER  — THE  TYPICAL  AMERICAN  COASTWISE  TRAMP 
The  fore  and  aft,  the  American  rig,  is  more  economical  and  faster  than  the  old  square-rigged  ships 
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of  foreign  competition.  For  section  4  of  the 
Xavif^ation  Act  of  181 7,  which  is  still  in 
elTcct,  says  that  no  goods  shall  be  trans- 
ported, under  penalty  of  their  forfeiture, 
from  one  port  of  the  United  States  to 
another  port  of  the  United  States  in  a 
vessel  belonging  wholly  or  in  part  to  a  subject 
of  any  foreign  j)ower. 

No  English  or  German  or  Norwegian 
tramp  steamship  can  enter  a  port  and  take 
cliarter  to  carry  goods  to  another  port  on 
any  coast,  lake,  or  river  of  the  United 
States.  The  American  tramp  steamship  is 
scarce  enough  on  the  waters  of  the  country. 
(">n  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  there  are  but 
eleven  such  vessels,  owned  by  two  com- 
panies. And  so,  when  a  vessel  like  the 
Brazos  is  built  to   ply  between    New  York 


AMERICAN    COASTWISE    SCHOONERS,  THE   CHEAPEST    CARRIERS    AFLOAT 
The  larger  ones  carry  as  much  freight  as  the  foreign    tramp    steamers,  and   can    be»  depended    upon  to  deliver   it 

at  any  coasiwisc  pc»rt  with  promptness  and  regularity 
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FURLING   SAIL  ON  A  "SQUARE-RIGGER"  A   TYPICAL  "SIX-MASTER" 

Nearly  as  many  men  on  one  yard  as  comprise  the  crew  of  the  schooner,  whose  sails  are  worked  by  donkey  engines 


and  Galveston,  the  owners  have  a  pretty 
accurate  idea  what  the  boat  will  earn  in  the 
transportation  of  passengers  and  freight,  year 
in  and  year  out,  under  normal  conditions. 

The  typical  coastwise  steamer  combines 
immense  cargo  capacity  with  good  passenger 
accommodations.     Ships     like     the     City     oj 


Savannah,  the  Brazos,  and  the  Creole  compare 
with  the  best  of  the  transatlantic  liners  in 
point  of  interior  accommodations  and  service, 
and  excel  them  so  far  as  deck-room  at  the 
service  of  passengers  is  concerned.  All  of 
them  load  freight  through  gangways  built 
in  the  sides  of  the  hulls.     When  a  vessel  is 
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UP    FROM    SOUTH   AMKRICA 


docked,  the  cargoes  are  simply  piled  on  trucks 
or  skids  and  rolled  to  the  piers.  The  Lloyd 
regulations  prohibit  this  gangway  system  in 
transatlantic  vessels,  on  the  ground  that  it 
renders  them  unsafe,  but  nothing  has  ever 
ha])i)ened  to  demonstrate  that  the  system  has 
mafle  the  coastwise  vessels  unsafe.  A  coasting 
liner,  arriving  in  port  on  a  Friday  morning, 
can  unload,  and  sail  away  Saturday  afternoon 
with  another  cargo,  if  necessary. 

The  cotton  carried  by  most  of  the  coastwise 
liners  is,  of  course,  of  inllammable  nature, 
and  fires  fre(|uently  occur.  But,  excej)t  in 
the  case  of  the  Mallory  liner,  Lcona,  in  which 
some  dozen  j^ersons  were  burned  to  death  off 


the  \'irginia  Capes,  in  1897,  fatalities  have 
been  rare.  When  the  cargo  of  cotton  takes 
fire,  the  sailors  force  steam  into  the  holds, 
and  the  vessel  proceeds  on  her  course,  while 
the  passengers,  for  the  most  part,  are  ignorant 
that  anything  unusual  is  occurring. 

Most  of  the  coastwise  steamships  on  both 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  carry  passengers 
and  freight  with  the  precision  and  safety  of 
North  River  ferryboats.  Down  in  Savannah, 
they  will  tell  you  within  an  hour  the  time  of 
arrival  of  the  City  oj  Savannah,  or  any  other 
boat  of  the  Savannah  Line's  fleet,  even  in 
January,  February,  and  March,  when  coast- 
wise navigation   in   foreign  countries  is  at  a 


WHKN   WIND    IS    AS    GOOD    AS   STEAM 


Cupyri^lU,  1903,  by  Jaincs  Burton 
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A  COASTWISE   BARt'.E 


A  TVl'ICAL  SEA-GOING  TUG 


standstill.  And  not  only  is  this  the  case  with  the 
Savannah  line,  but  the  Clyde,  Mallory,  South- 
ern Pacific,  and  other  coastwise  steamship 
companies  do  likewise. 

Far  from  being  at  a  standstill  in  the  tumul- 
tuous months,  navigation  on  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Gulf  coasts  is  never  so  active  as  at  this 
season.  Not  only  the  steamships,  but  sea- 
going tugs  towing  coal-barges,  and  schooners 
of  three,  four,  five,  and  six  masts  are  abroad 
at  this  time  along  a  part  of  our  coast 
—  the  section  north  of  Hatteras  —  which 
is  feared  by  every  deep-sea  captain  who  sails 
the  North  Atlantic.  Northwest  and  north- 
east gales  visit  the  Atlantic  coast  between 
Canada  and  Cape  Hatteras  all  winter.  The 
Gulf  Stream  off  Bermuda  rears  mountainous 
seas,  and  the  foreign  square-riggers  frequently 
occupy  more  than  a  fortnight  in  fighting  their 
way  across  this  forty-mile  barrier.  Through 
all  this  well-nigh  constant  riot  of  the  elements, 


the  coastwise  trade  is  carried  on,  and  the  fact 
that  schooners  and  coal-barges  are  lost  each 
year  and  that  occasionally  a  small  freight 
steamer  goes  down,  only  emphasizes  the  skill 
and  hardihood  of  the  great  bulk  of  coastwise 
seamen  and  navigators  who,  blow  high  or 
blow  low%  regularly  carry  passengers  and 
freights  from  port  to  port  along  our  seaboard. 
The  steamers  of  the  Clyde  Line,  the  Mer- 
chants and  Miners,  and  the  Savannah  Line 
sail  from  the  South  across  the  open  sea  to 
Montauk  Point  on  the  end  of  Long  Island, 
cutting  across  the  lanes  of  east  and  w^est  bound 
ocean  liners,  threading  their  way  through  the 
narrow,  rock-infested  waters  of  Vineyard 
Sound  and  over  the  shoals  which  lie  off  Cape 
Cod.  It  is  no  inferior  brand  of  seamanship 
that  manages  this  journey  year  after  year 
without  accident  or  disaster.  Since  the  ill- 
fated  City  of  Columbus  broke  to  pieces  on  the 
rocks    off    Gay    Head,    INIass.,    in    the    early 


AN    OIL-STEAMER  — A   TUG,  AND   A   CARGO    BOAT   COiMBINED 
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seventies,  the  coast  passenger  service  has  been 
darkened  by  few  grave  tragedies. 

We  have  a  coast  line  of  5,000  miles,  includ- 
ing the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  shortest  coastv^^ise 
route  is  from  New  York  to  Boston,  298  miles; 
It  is  470  miles  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia 
by  sea;  it  is  629  miles  from  New  York  to 
Charleston.  From  Portland  to  Savannah  is 
more  than  900  miles.  A  vessel  logs  1,093  miles 
in  journeying  from  Philadelphia  to  Key  West; 
from  Portland  to  Key  West  is  nearly  1,500 
miles.  A  sea  trip  from  Calais,  Me.,  to  Point 
Isabel,  Tex.,  is  2,597  miles,  or  nearly  the 
distance  across  the  Atlantic.  A  sailing  vessel 
bound  from  Boston  to  Puget  Sound  sails 
15,000  miles  before  her  journey  ends. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  coastwise 
fleet  of  steamships  consists  of  the  vessels 
engaged  in  carrying  both  passengers  and 
freight  from  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore  southward,  and,  on  the  west 
coast,  from  San  Francisco  to  Puget  Sound 
and  Alaska.  The  most  important  lines  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  are  the  Savannah,  Clyde, 
Mallory,  Merchants  and  Miners,  Southern 
Pacific  or  Morgan,  and  the  Old  Dominion. 

The  coastwise  traffic  is  made  up  of  coal 
from  the  coal  ports,  such  as  Newport  News; 
cotton  from  such  ports  as  Galveston,  Charles- 
ton, and  Savannah;  rails  from  Baltimore; 
sulphur  from  Sabine  Pass;  ties  and  sugar  from 
New  Orleans;  phosphate  rock  from  Jackson- 
ville; and  lumber  and  naval  stores  from  all 
Southern  ports.  Going  south,  holds  are  filled 
with  general  merchandise,  which,  as  in  the  case 
of  north-bound  cargoes,  is  carried  in  successful 
competition  with  the  railroads. 

The  coastwise  steamship  lines  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  pay  little  attention  to  the  railroads. 
They  make  their  own  rates  for  freight  and 
passengers  without  consulting  the  landward 
carriers,  and  get  all  of  both  that  they  can 
carry.  This  may  strike  the  casual  reader  as 
surprising,  but  it  is  a  fact.  Take  the  port 
of  Savannah,  for  instance.  To  that  city,  in 
connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
three  trunk  lines  run  from  New  York.  Add- 
ing the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford 
road,  there  is  a  complete  railroad  chain  estab- 
lished between  Boston  and  Savannah.  With 
the  competition  of  four  trunk-line  railroads, 
the  Savannah  steamship  line  does  the  great 
bulk  of  business  between  Savannah  and  the 
North.     Vessels  of  this  company  carry  yearly 


six  hundred  thousand  bales  of  cotton  to  New 
York  or  Boston,  either  for  the  domestic  spinners 
or  for  transshipment  to  the  transadantic 
steamships,  and  that  is  all  the  cotton  shipped 
out  of   Savannah. 

The  same  situation  applies  to  all  territory 
where  steamship  companies  in  connection 
with  railroads  compete  with  an  all-rail  service. 
The  all-rail  routes  are  underbid  in  rates; 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  uniformity  of 
service  which  the  steamships  offer  —  the  only 
risk  being  that  of  the  vessel  sinking,  which  is 
infinitesimal  —  proves  most  alluring  to  ship- 
pers. Freight  is  carried  not  only  from  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  elsewhere 
to  the  South,  but  cargoes  from  interior  states 
north  of  the  Potomac  and  east  of  Buffalo  and 
Pittsburg  are  hauled  to  tide-water,  trans- 
ported to  Savannah  or  other  Southern  ports, 
and  there  delivered  to  railroads  for  final 
shipment  to  interior  points,  as  far  west  as 
Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City,  at  a  considerable 
saving  in  cost  over  all-rail  rates  and  without 
appreciable  loss  in  time. 

Take,  for  example,  the  difference  in  the 
sea-rates  and  the  rail-rates  between  New 
York  and  Savannah.  The  steamship  com- 
pany charges  57  cents  a  hundredweight,  as 
against  the  railroad  charge  of  87  cents. 
From  New  York  to  Atlanta,  the  steamship 
freight  charge  is  $1.05  a  hundredweight,  as 
against  the  railroad  rate  of  $1.17.  For  goods 
shipped  from  New  York  to  Denver,  the  steam- 
ship's rate  is  39  cents  lower  than  the  railroad 
rate.  The  same  ratio  of  differences  applies 
in  all  Southern  ports. 

First-cabin  passengers  to  Savannah  by 
sea  pay  $20,  which  includes  their  berth  and 
meals.  The  railroad  rate  is  $21.90  with 
$5.50  extra  for  sleeper  and  $3  for  meals.  The 
steamships  make  the  journey  in  just  short  of 
three  days;  the  best  trains  in  twenty-three 
hours.  The  steamer  traffic  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  Southern  railroads,  and  most 
of  the  Southern  seaport  cities  having  little 
transatlantic  freight  depend  on  the  coastwise 
traffic  almost  entirely. 

Durability,  safety,  economy  in  operation 
characterize  the  average  coastwise  liner.  Built 
in  American  shipyards,  designed  to  ply  steadily 
through  the  North  Atlantic  storms,  they  are 
regarded  even  by  the  transatlantic  shipping 
men  as  a  credit  to  the  flag.  Aside  from  the 
Brazos  and  the  Long  Island  Sound  and  Hud- 
son River  liners,  they  are  not  of  more  than 
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average  speed.  Excessive  speed  is  not  desired. 
The  railroads  carry  the  mails.  Passengers 
who  travel  southward  or  northward  by  steam- 
ships go  for  two  reasons:  the  desire  for  a  sea 
voyage,  or  because  the  rates  of  travel  are 
cheaper.  In  either  case,  there  is  no  demand 
for  speed  and,  so  long  as  freight  trains  are 
stalled,  shunted,  and  sidetracked,  the  coast- 
wise steamers  do  not  need  excessive  speed  to 
meet  their  competition.  The  liners  average 
about  twelve  knots  in  speed,  and  the  extra 
six  knots  which  would  be  required  to  save 
twenty-four  hours  would  not  bring  in  sufficient 
financial  returns  to  make  the  extra  cost  worth 
while. 

And,  seemingly,  the  extra  speed  is  not 
necessary  for  the  passenger  business  either. 
For  the  vessels  sailing  South  out  of  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia  leave  port  full, 
and  are  likewise  full  on  the  return  journey. 

Able  to  cross  the  Atlantic  if  necessary,  well- 
manned,  well-handled,  such  boats  as  the 
Brazos,  of  the  Mallory  line,  the  City  of  Savan- 
nah of  the  Savannah  line,  the  Mohawk,  of 
the  Clyde  line,  the  Creole,  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  line,  and  the  ships  of  the 
Old  Dominion  Company,  which  run  between 
Norfolk  and  New  York  almost  as  frequently 
as  ferryboats,  carry  out  fully  the  ideals  of 
American  shipbuilding.  They  are  not  long- 
drawn-out,  light-waisted,  and  full  of  machin- 
ery; they  give  an  impression  of  solidity,  safety, 
and  room. 

They  are  called  upon  to  face,  off  Hatteras 
and  on  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  severest  tests  of 
weatherly  qualities.  And  yet  you  never  hear 
of  serious  accident,  save  to  an  occasional 
small  freighter.  Occasionally  a  steamship 
rams  a  schooner  and  sinks  her,  as  the  Domin- 
ion liner  Hamilton  did  a  few  years  ago;  or  a 
freighter  runs  on  the  sands,  as  the  Cherokee 
did  three  winters  ago;  sometimes  a  liner 
arouses  momentary  fears  by  being  overdue, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  Mohawk  the  first 
week  in  February  of  1908,  or  the  Princess 
Anne  of  the  Dominion  line  last  winter.  But 
these   are   rare   exceptions. 

The  greatest  number  of  coastwise  wrecks, 
so  far  as  steamships  are  concerned,  occur  to 
foreign  vessels  which  go  down  the  coast  to 
buy  cheap  coal  at  Norfolk.  A  deep-sea 
skipper  is  not  much  at  home  on  the  treacherous 
coastwise  lanes  of  travel,  and  vessels  under 
foreign  flags  are  so  often  lost  between  Hatteras 
and  Hampton  Roads  as  to  cause  the  serious 


apprehension  of  marine  insurance  under- 
writers, who  have  taken  steps  to  force  captains 
of  foreign  steamships  to  buy  their  coal  at  the 
port  in  which  they  happen  to  be  and,  when 
they  sail,  to  head  for  deep  water  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

But  the  great  preponderance  of  coastwise 
losses  occurs  to  schooners.  They  far  out- 
number the  steam  traffic  on  the  iVtlantic  coast 
and,  far  from  disappearing  from  the  sea,  the 
canvas-driven  vessels  are  increasing  steadily. 
They  are,  in  reality,  the  tramps  of  the  coast- 
wise lanes,  proceeding  hither  and  thither, 
picking  up  cargoes  where  they  can. 

The  commonest  type  in  the  schooner  coast- 
wise trade  is  the  three-master,  although  there 
are  many  four  and  five-masters,  and  some 
with  six  masts.  There  was  a  seven-master, 
the  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  but  it  was  lost  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  on  Friday 
the  13th  of  December,  1907,  turning  turtle 
because  of  shifting  cargo.  Before  that 
time  it  had  been  a  success  in  the  coasting 
trade,  and,  with  a  crew  of  only  sixteen  men, 
it  carried  as  much  cargo  as  a  German  trans- 
atlantic freighter.  The  schooner  is  peculiarly 
the  product  of  Yankee  shipbuilding  genius 
and  is  the  handiest  "wind-jammer"  that 
floats.  The  schooner  has  figured  in  the  coast- 
wise trade  since  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
the  three-master  came  into  vogue  about  1870. 
By  the  early  eighties,  schooners  of  this  rig 
filled  the  ocean  from  Maine  to  Texas,  and 
they  do  to-day.  They  are  built  in  every  state 
from  Maine  to  Virginia,  and  their  oaken 
frames  and  planking  of  hard  wood  resist  the 
most  tumultuous  weather.. 

When  the  three-masted  schooner  reached 
eight  hundred  tons,  the  spars  became  too 
unwieldy  to  be  handled  by  the  seamen,  and 
donkey  engines  are  used  to  hoist  sail,  which 
saves  men  and  labor.  In  1882,  the  first  four- 
master,  the  Elliot  B.  Church,  a  schooner  of 
one  thousand  tons,  was  built.  Then  came  the 
Governor  Ames,  with  five  masts,  and  now  there 
are  such  schooners  as  the  William  L.  Douglass, 
of  3,470  tons  and  six  masts,  which  regularly 
carries  coal  between  Norfolk  and  Boston. 
This  schooner  is  of  steel.  There  are  not  a  few 
steel  schooners  carrying  coal  and  lumber 
along  the  coast,  nowadays;  but,  as  a  prominent 
schooner  owner  put  it  the  other  day:  "When 
wooden  schooners  cost  so  little  to  build,  and 
steel  schooners  so  much,  why  not  keep  to  the 
wooden  boats,  especially  as  they  do  just  as 
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good  work  as  the  metal  craft?"  Probably 
his  view  reflects  the  attitude  of  most  of  his 
brethren.  At  all  events,  the  yearly  output  of 
wooden  vessels  continues  to  increase.  A 
curious  coincidence  occurred  to  the  Eleanor 
Percy  of  Bath  and  the  George  W.  Wells  of 
Boston,  the  first  two  six-masted  vessels  afloat. 
A  year  after  their  launching,  these  two  ships, 
one  headed  up  the  coast,  the  other  headed 
down,  crashed  together  off  Cape  Cod.  Both 
were  seriously  damaged,  but  limped  into  port 
safely. 

Schooners  of  their  size  are  not  infrequent 
these  days;  and,  when  winds  are  good,  they 
can  equal  the  speed  of  the  swiftest  coastwise 
steamship.  The  George  W.  Wells  once  sailed 
from  Brunswick,  Ga.,  to  New  York,  with  a 
cargo  of  railroad  ties,  in  just  four  days.  The 
Thomas  W.  Laivson,  the  seven- master  before 
referred  to,  had  a  spread  of  forty-three  thou- 
sand square  feet  of  canvas,  and  she  could 
carry  a  cargo  of  eight  thousand  tons  of  coal. 
The  six-masted  schooners  already  carry  more 
than  five  thousand  tons  of  coal  a  trip. 

Schooners  laden  with  coal  and  lumber  and 
naval  stores  brave  the  dangers  of  the  Atlantic 
all  the  year  round.  They  are  lashed  on  the 
Diamond  Shoals,  on  the  Georges,  on  the  coasts 
of  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and 
Georgia;  some  are  cut  down  in  collision; 
many  are  abandoned  at  sea.  The  abandoned 
schooners  do  not  sink  below  a  certain  point. 
They  become  water-logged  and  flail  about  in 
the  grip  of  ocean  currents,  working  their 
harm  upon  traflic  between  the  Grand  Banks 
and  Florida.  Some  of  these  schooner  derelicts, 
like  the  Fannie  Woolston,  have  wallowed  about 
the  ocean,  driving  hither  and  thither  for  more 
than  a  year  before  they  were  destroyed.  So 
great  a  menace  had  these  derelicts  become 
—  twenty-five  or  thirty  have  been  charted  at 
a  time  —  that  the  United  States  Government 
built  a  derelict  destroyer,  the  Seneca,  which 
cruises  up  and  down  the  coast  doing  nothing 
but  looking  out  for  these  sodden  wanderers 
which  it  blows  up  or  tows  to  port  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  vagrant  may  seem  to  warrant. 

The  average  schooner  captain  is  not  a 
licensed  navigator;  that  is  to  say,  a  great 
many  captains  have  declined  to  go  to  the 
trouble  of  studying  for  master's  papers,  and 
yet,  in  cases  of  collision  with  steamships,  the 
findings  in  a  majority  of  cases  have  proved 
the  steamship  men  at  fault.  The  schooner 
captains    may    not  know  a  great  deal  about 


logarithms  and  the  like,  but  they  know  how 
to  sail,  and  they  know  the  coast  that  they  travel. 

Considering  the  number  of  schooners  and 
the  conditions  that  they  face,  the  wonder  is 
that  the  percentage  of  losses  is  so  low. 

As  a  rule,  the  "wind-jammers"  try  to  follow 
courses  up  and  down  the  coast  between  the 
lanes  prescribed  for  steamships,  which,  bound 
south,  go  down  the  coast  considerably  out  to 
sea,  and,  bound  north,  steam  nearer  to  the 
coast.  But  storms  intervene,  and  frequently  a 
schooner,  getting  under  the  bows  of  a  coastwise 
liner,  goes  to  the  bottom. 

There  is  another  kind  of  schooner  besides 
the  freighter  in  the  American  merchant  marine 
—  the  American  fisherman  that  sails  out  of 
Gloucester  for  the  Georges  Shoals,  for  the 
Grand  Banks,  and  for  Labrador.  These 
stanch,  two-masted  schooners  put  out  to  sea 
from  the  New  England  coast  for  three  months 
at  a  time,  and  work  week  after  week  in  the  heart 
of  the  fog,  returning  at  last  with  full  fares  of  cod 
or  mackerel,  or,  as  happens  year  after  year, 
never  returning,  for  many  are  run  down  by 
the  transatlantic  liners.  And  many  men  from 
their  crews  are  lost  in  their  dories  in  the  fog. 

The  third  division  of  the  coastwise  traffic 
is  made  up  of  sea-going  tugs  and  the  barges 
which  they  tow  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
Hampton  Roads  to  Massachusetts  Bay.  These 
tugs  and  barges  are  for  the  most  part  owned 
by  the  railroad  or  coal-mining  companies  of 
various  states,  although  such  towboat  com- 
panies as  the  Luckenbach,  Moran,  and  the 
Boston  Towboat  lines  have  powerful  craft 
which  are  mainly  utilized  in  hauling  coal-barges. 

Plying  northward  and  southward,  week  in 
and  week  out,  no  matter  what  the  weather,  trail- 
ing their  three  lumbering  barges  astern,  these 
coal-tows  are  a  familiar  sight  to  all  coastwise 
voyagers.  If  romance  can  be  said  to  exist  so 
close  to  the  coast,  these  towmen  and  barge- 
men may  lay  claim  to  their  share  of  it,  for  there 
is  danger  in  this  coast  towing  game.  When 
the  gale  comes  and  the  rangy  tug  snuggles  to, 
with  her  hempen  bow  fender  punching  holes  in 
the  onrushing  combers,  there  is  a  man's  work 
for  every  one  of  the  crew.  Astern,  the  thousand 
feet  of  tow-line  leading  to  the  first  barge  twangs 
like  a  harp  string;  the  barges  are  but  vague, 
indefinite  shapes  in  the  outer  gloom,  reeling 
grotesquely.  Then  a  report  like  a  cannon 
sounds  dull  above  the  roar  of  the  gale.  The 
towing  hawser  has  parted.  Away  go  the 
barges,   and   the  captain  without  a  thought 
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throws  his  tug  across  the  seas  and  goes  in 
pursuit.  Sometimes  he  catches  the  castaways 
and  gets  another  Hne  aboard.  Sometimes  he 
never  sees  them  again  and  the  waters  swallow 
them  up.  Or,  perhaps,  the  bargemen  succeed, 
with  the  aid  of  the  fore  and  aft  sails  they  carry 
on  th^ir  two  masts,  in  outliving  the  gale.  In 
that  event  they  eventually  make  port,  or  are 
picked  up  by  another  tug  or  steamship.  If 
the  tow-line  connecting  the  second  or  third 
barge  breaks,  the  captain  of  the  tug,  if  it  is 
possible  to  do  so,  waits  until  the  barges  still 
attached  to  his  boat  lower  their  anchors.  Then 
he  casts  loose  and  goes  off  to  search  for  the 
wanderer. 

The  tugs  are  equipped  with  tremendously 
powerful  engines.  The  Lackawanna,  for 
example,  once  towed  three  coal-barges  from 
Norfolk  to  New  York  in  thirty  hours.  Captain 
William  Philipps  took  the  Katharine  Moran 
from  Boston  to  Panama,  11,616  miles,  in 
seventy-six  days,  following  a  course  through 
the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  around  South 
America. 

Until  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was 
legislated  out  of  Texas,  tugs  with  a  string  of  oil- 
barges  attached  would  leave  New  York  for 
Port  Arthur,  Tex.  The  round  trip  took  three 
months.  The  Gypsum  King,  Gypsum  Prince, 
and  the  like  bring  gypsum  barges  down  the 
coast  from  New  England. 

Coal-barges  are  drawn  largely  from  the  ranks 
of  the  fast-disappearing  square-rigger.  Many 
a  famous  ship  of  the  past,  cleared  of  her  cabins 
and  spars,  is  being  drawn  up  and  down  the 
coast,  a  mere  receptacle  for  coal.  In  summer, 
the  barge  captains  have  their  families  with  them 
in  the  pleasant  trips  up  and  down  the  coast; 
but,  when  November  comes,  the  bargeman 
leaves  his  family  on  land,  and  prepares  for  a 
season  of  hardship  and  grave  risk.  There  are 
times  when  all  but  the  little  cabin  on  the  end 
of  the  barge  is  buried  under  water,  and  there  are 
times,  many  times,  when,  with  a  broken  tow- 
line  dangling  from  her  bow,  the  barge  goes 
hurtling  away  into  oblivion. 

To  safeguard  this  coastwise  shipping  — 
the  steamers,  the  schooners,  and  the  barges  — 
the  United  States  has  protected  its  coasts  better 
than  any  other  country.  Lightships,  light- 
houses, and  buoys  of  various  sorts  give  warning 
of  reefs  and  shoals  and  bars.  In  addition  to  the 
beacons,  bell-buoys,  gas-buoys,  whistling- 
buoys  and  the  like,  to  say  nothing  of  lightships 
with    their    submarine  bells,  the  Government 


maintains  a  coastwise  revenue-cutter  patrol 
which  is  a  most  beneficent  institution. 

These  cutters  suggest  in  design  small  gun- 
boats, and  they  are  armed  with  four-inch  rifles. 
Officers  are  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  after  passing  severe  and  compre- 
hensive examinations.  Beginning  as  second 
lieutenant,  a  young  ofificer  works  his  way 
through  the  various  grades  to  a  captaincy,  just 
as  in  the  na\7',  and  seamen  are  also  enlisted 
under  the  naval  system. 

When  November  comes,  these  boats  leave 
port  for  their  winter's  patrol  on  the  lookout  for 
vessels  in  distress.  And  many  are  found. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  craft  which,  in  working  up  the 
coast,  has  run  short  of  provisions;  sometimes 
it  is  a  sinking  vessel  from  which  the  crew  is 
taken  in  the  nick  of  time;  sometimes  there  is 
a  mutiny  to  be  quelled,  or  misunderstandings 
to  be  adjusted.  It  is  a  winter  filled  with  work, 
excitement,  hardship,  and  peril,  and  of  the  deeds 
performed  by  these  revenue  men  in  the  past 
half-century  a  book  might  be  written  —  a  read- 
able, absorbing  book  it  would  be,  extending 
from  the  rescue  of  some  of  the  passengers 
of  the  City  of  Columbus  in  the  seventies  to 
the  recent  attempt  to  save  the  Republic  off 
Nantucket. 

All  of  this  great  coastwise  marine  is  the 
product  of  American  shipyards.  Its  excel- 
lence and  efficiency  is  unquestioned.  In  the 
war  with  Spain,  the  Government  found  use  for 
many  coastwise  liners,  not  as  transports  but  as 
naval  cruisers.  Vessels  such  as  the  Yankee, 
Dixie,  Yosemite,  Buffalo,  and  Solace  have,  since 
1898,  traveled  the  seven  seas  over  and  over  with- 
out accident  or  failure  to  perform  the  work 
required  of  them. 

When  the  Yankee,  formerly  the  Morgan  liner 
El  Norte,  was  jammed  on  the  rocks  in  Buz- 
zard's Bay  some  months  ago,  the  professional 
wreckers  engaged  in  the  task  of  floating  her 
had  cause  to  break  through  one  of  her  bulk- 
heads. The  steel  walls  resisted  all  ordinary 
efforts  and  at  length  explosives  had  to  be 
resorted  to  for  demolishing  them. 

"If  the  Republic  had  had  such  bulkheads  as 
the  Yankee,  the  White  Star  boat  would  be 
afloat  to-day,"  was  the  comment  of  the  boss 
wrecker  on  the  recent  disaster. 

Steamship  construction  for  coastwise  trade 
received  its  impetus  in  the  years  following  the 
Civil  War,  when  the  minds  of  men  began  to 
turn  from  thoughts  of  strife  to  the  unification 
of  the  two  belligerent  sections  by  bands  of 
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commerce.  The  virgin  forests  of  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  other  Southern  states  were 
beginning  to  feel  the  axe,  the  pioneer  of  the 
great  awakening.  Southern  fields  rich  with 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  fruits,  were  multiplying 
bountifully.  Raw  materials  were  waiting  to 
be  carried  from  the  South  in  exchange  for  the 
manufactured  products  of  the  east.  A  fleet 
of  goodly  craft  was  constructed  in  the  next 
ten  years,  and  many  of  them  linger  in  the 
memories  of  those  familiar  with  coastwise  con- 
ditions. There  were  the  Oriental,  Alhambra, 
United  States,  Sedgwick,  Governor  IngersoU, 
City  oj  Houston,  City  oj  Dallas,  Victor, 
Mohawk,  and  a  score  of  other  boats  still  fondly 
remembered  in  the  South,  if  not  in  the  North, 
where  the  blare  of  transatlantic  affairs  has 
distracted  attention  from  the  coastwise  ships. 


In  1886,  the  first  large  triple-expansion 
engines  built  in  this  country  were  installed  in  the 
Clyde  hne  steamship  Iroquois,  which  was  the 
first  steel  steamship  built  for  commercial 
purposes  in  this  country.  As  time  went  on,  the 
coastwise  serxice  increased  in  tonnage  in  inverse 
ratio  as  the  deep  sea  tonnage  declined.  The  rail- 
roads as  accessories  began  to  play  their  parts. 
Lines  built  from  Galveston,  Savannah,  and 
other  Southern  ports  to  interior  points  opened 
the  country  to  the  sea  routes. 

This  building  of  ships  has  continued  until 
now;  although  our  ships  are  all  but  unknown 
in  foreign  ports,  we  have  a  merchant  marine 
second  only  to  Great  Britain  in  tonnage,  carry- 
ing our  own  freight  exclusively  and  competing 
successfully  with  the  railroads  in  cheapness, 
in  safety,  and  in  speed. 


DOES  JAPANESE  TRADE  ENDANGER 
THE  PEACE  OF  ASIA? 

THE  YET  UNKNOWN  FUTURE  MARKET  OF   CHINA  — THE 
TRADE  POLICY  OF  JAPAN  IN    MANCHURIA    AND    KOREA 

BY 

ADACHI   KINNOSUKE 

EDITOR    OF    "the    FAR    EAST"  • 


ON  AN  open  porch  overlooking  the 
purple  haze  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains, in  the  summer  of  1907,  I  heard 
Viscount  Aoki,  formerly  Minister  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  for  Japan,  and  at  that  time 
Ambassador  at  Washington,  discuss  the 
Chinese  policy  of  Japan.  "There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  Chinese  policy  with  us,"  said  the 
Ambassador,  and  the  statement  is  illuminating 
and  correct.  The  Chinese  policy  of  Japan  has 
been  as  an  autumnal  sky  —  it  has  been  ever 
shifting.  In  those  historic  days  when  Prince 
Ito  faced  Li  Hung-Chang  in  the  vice-regal 
council  at  Tientsin,  and  negotiated  the  famous 
Tientsin  Treaty,  we  were  afraid  of  China.  We 
looked  upon  her,  and  especially  upon  China 
in  Korea,  as  a  veritable  dragon,  hungry  for 
the  heart  of  Japan.  And  so,  in  the  Chinese 
war,  we  wished  to  strike  her,  unprepared  and 
before  she  could  swallow  us  alive,  a  blow  from 
which  she  would  find  it  difficult  to  recover. 


Then  we  wished  to  plant  ourselves  on  the 
continent  —  in  Manchuria,  in  other  words  — 
and  build  there  a  sufficiently  strong  buffer  state 
to  receive  the  first  shock  of  the  awakening  of 
China.  We  knew  then,  almost  as  keenly  as  we 
know  now,  that  it  was  coming;  and  we  wished 
to  break  its  first  savage  force  as  far  away  as 
possible  from  our  home  shores. 

The  Chinese  War  changed  our  minds.  China 
was  more  helpless  than  we  had  thought.  Let 
us  build  her  up,  we  said  to  ourselves  —  if 
she  be  strong  enough,  she  will  act  as  a  shield 
against  many  an  unholy  land-hunger  of  the 
so-called  Christian  powers  —  against  Russia. 
And,  for  many  a  year  after  that,  we  shipped 
our  schoolmasters,  drill  masters,  and  advisers 
to  the  viceroys  and  the  Peking  government. 
After  that,  the  Northern  peril  made  us  forget 
her  for  a  time. 

But  to-day,  as  a  result  of  the  Russian  War, 
China  is  awakening  in  good  earnest,  and  once 
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more  our  policy  is  harking  back  to  the  old 
position  it  occupied  in  the  days  of  the  Tientsin 
Treaty.  The  twentieth  century  Genghiz  Khan 
threatening  the  Sun-flag  with  a  Mongol  horde, 
armed  with  Krupp  guns,  may  possibly  strike 
the  Western  sense  of  humor.  But  it  is  not 
altogether  pleasing,  even  to  a  great  power  like 
Russia  —  how  much  less  to  so  small  a  power 
as  Japan  —  to  contemplate  a  neighbor  of 
four  hundred  million  population  with  modern 
armament  and  soldiers  trained  on  the  modern 
plan.  The  awakening  of  China  means  all  this 
and  a  little  more  which  we  of  the  present  are 
not  sure  of.  Japan  cannot  forget  that  between 
this  nightmare  of  armed  China  and  herself 
there  is  only  a  very  narrow  sea. 

In  February,  1904,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Russian  War,  the  peace  strength  of  Japan  was 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men. 
At  sea,  we  had  six  battleships  and  six  armored 
cruisers.  At  the  close  of  1908,  our  army  had 
increased  by  eight  divisions,  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  men  was  raised  to  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand.  As  for  the  navy,  we 
had  sixteen  battleships  and  eleven  armored 
cruisers. 

In  1907,  largely  as  the  result  of  the  war, 
we  found  ourselves  under  the  financial  burden 
of  nearly  $1,108,861,375 — $21,50  per  head. 
Japan  is  more  careful  than  many  nations  to 
place  the  burden  on  those  of  her  sons  who  are 
able  to  bear  it  with  greatest  ease.  Hence  her 
ingeniously  graded  systejn  of  income  taxation. 
Prior  to  the  war,  the  people  whose  income 
amounted  to,  or  exceeded,  $50,000  per  annum 
paid  55  per  cent,  of  it  to  the  government.  It 
was  raised  to  about  68  per  cent,  through  a 
special  taxation  law  at  the  time  of  the  war. 
Let  us  pause  long  enough  to  explain  (lest  this 
might  pass  the  understanding  of  our  good 
Occidental  friends  to  whom  private  property 
speaks  sometimes  more  eloquently  than  the 
claims  of  State)  that  people  in  Japan  with 
$50,000  a  year  or  more  are  asked  to  hand  over 
to  the  government  $34,000  of  it.  Wonderful, 
is  it  not  ?  More  wonderful  still  —  they  say 
nothing  about  it.  Of  course  it  is  graded  down 
so  that  a  man  of  a  yearly  income  of  $500  pays 
about  17  per  cent.  From  this  it  may  be  easy 
to  see  the  reason  why  we  manufacture  very  few 
millionaires.  On  an  average,  the  people  of 
Japan  j)ay  about  30  per  cent,  of  their  net  income 
in  taxation  in  one  form  or  another  —  a  taxation 
which  would  create  a  revolution  in  Europe  or 
America  within  twenty-four  hours.      And  it  is 


under  such  financial  strain,  that  since  the 
Russian  War,  Japan  has  increased  her  army 
about  three  times  and  her  navy — in  efficiency, 
if  not  in  number  of  ships — more  than  three 
times. 

And  why  this  tremendous  warlike  prepara- 
tion ?    The  answer  is  very  simple  —  China. 

"What?"  our  American  friends  are  sure  to 
say,  "have  you  built,  are  you  maintaining,  do 
you  strain  so  feverishly  to  increase  your  navy 
(which  to-day  occupies  the  fourth  place  among 
the  navies  of  the  world)  to  meet  two  cruisers 
and  half  a  dozen  old  tubs,  the  Chinese  navy? 
Do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that  you  have  actually 
trebled  the  efficiency  of  your  fighting  force 
(which,  when  only  a  third  of  what  it  is  to-day, 
whipped  Russia)  in  order  that  you  may  meet 
some  40,000  newly  trained  men  of  China?" 
To  which  we  beg  to  reply :  "  Give  us  American 
resources  and  American  wealth  and  you 
won't  see  us  worrying  so  far  ahead  of  time.  If 
you  take  it  into  your  head  here  in  America  to 
fight  another  Power,  all  that  you  need  to  do  is 
to  appropriate  money  which  you  have  and 
appeal  to  the  burning  patriotism  of  your  people. 
Suppose  you  are  not  prepared  at  the  outset, 
what  of  it  ?  What  Power  can  fight  against  your 
tremendous  resources  and  come  out  triumphant 
in  the  end?  You  can  crush  your  antagonist 
by  the  sheer  might  of  your  tremendous  latent 
power.  That  is  precisely  what  we  cannot  do. 
To  a  fox  the  Lord  has  not  given  the  might  and 
bulk  of  an  elephant,  but  He  has  given  it  a  much 
longer  range  and  keener  sense  of  smell,  and  in 
the  international  jungle  Japan  cannot  be 
chidden  for  taking  a  lesson  in  natural  history 
somewhat  seriously  to  heart." 

China  is  difficult  enough  to  deal  with  as  a 
future  enemy.  As  if  that  were  not  enough,  we 
of  Japan  are  called  upon  to  treat  her,  at  least 
one  province  of  hers,  as  the  future  home  of  our 
surplus  population.  The  fox  is  called  upon 
not  only  to  defend  itself  against  the  huge  tusks 
of  the  elephant,  but  also  to  negotiate  the  opening 
of  a  cabbage  patch  on  a  corner  of  the  elephant's 
ample  back. 

At  the  close  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War, 
Baron  Komura  went  from  Portsmouth  almost 
directly  to  Peking.  He  tried  to  make  clear  to  our 
Chinese  friends  the  following  facts:  The  total 
area  of  Japan  is  less  than  162,000  square  miles, 
including  Formosa,  of  which  about  16  per  cent. 
is  arable.  Upon  this,  we  are  maintaining,  or 
trying  to  maintain,  52,000,000  people.  The 
area  of  Manchuria  is  363,610  square  miles, 
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over  50  per  cent,  of  which  is  arable,  and  Man- 
churia maintains  not  much  more  than 
15,000,000  people.  In  other  words,  we  are 
trying  to  support  about  four  times  the  popula- 
tion of  Manchuria  on  about  one-seventh  the 
arable  area  of  Manchuria.  Therefore,  what 
we  asked  of  China  was  to  allow  some  of  our 
people  to  go  over  to  Manchuria,  develop  her 
resources,  raise  food-stuffs  for  themselves  as 
well  as  for  some  of  the  starving  people  at  home. 
This  did  n't  commend  itself  to  our  Chinese 
friends.  "  If  we  were  to  let  you  colonize  Man- 
churia, there  would  be  no  more  Manchuria, 
but  a  Manchurian  Province  of  Japan,"  they 
said  to  us  —  with,  let  us  admit,  a  great  deal  of 
practical  sense.  To  which  this  simple  answer 
—  somewhat  blunt,  with  the  bluntness  of 
elemental  truth :  "  In  the  days  when  we  used 
to  support  a  family  of  five  on  five  dollars  a 
month  —  and  with  comfort,  let  us  add  —  we 
could  support  40,000,000  on  our  islands.  But 
to-day  we  find  it  impossible  to  maintain 
52,000,000  people  on  about  25,500  square  miles 
of  arable  area.  If  you  do  not  allow  our  people 
to  colonize  Manchuria  peacefully,  there  is  only 
one  thing  for  us  to  do:  to  enter  it  anyhow. 
Surely  you  see  that  we  must  choose  between  the 
two  things :  either  die  a  saintly  death  in  righ- 
teous starvation  or  expand  into  the  neighbor's 
backyard.  And  we  regret  to  say  that  Japan 
is  not  that  much  of  a  saint." 

Moreover,  and  in  spite  of  all  this  delicate 
situation,  we  wish  to  live  at  peace  with  our 
neighbors.  We  have  to.  Not  only  that,  we 
cannot  afford  to  have  our  Chinese  friends 
fight  among  themselves.  Why?  For  the 
simple  and  deadly  reason  that  a  civil  war  in 
China  would  wreck  our  greatest  market. 

And  China  of  to-day,  as  everyone  knows,  is 
a  dormant  volcano.  The  Boxer  trouble  in 
1900,  the  awakening  of  nationalism  in  1905 
(those  pregnant  days  immediately  following 
the  Russo-Japanese  War),  the  agitation  for 
constitutional  government,  the  death  of  the 
Empress  Dowager,  the  downfall  of  Yuan 
Shi-Kai  —  gentle  hints  these  are  of  the  rest- 
lessness of  the  volcano.  And  Japan  cannot 
afford  to  see  the  explosion  of  the  volcano. 

Here,  then,  is  Japan's  policy  at  Peking. 
Japan  wishes  to  say  to  the  foreign  ofBce  at 
Peking:  "Now,  gentlemen,  listen!  Do  you 
intend  to  clean  house  peacefully?  If  so,  we 
are  with  you.  If,  however,  war  be  your  pro- 
gramme— and  it  matters  not  whether  it  be  a  civil 
war  or  a  second  edition  of  the  Boxer  trouble  — 


war  means  the  destruction  of  our  greatest 
market.  That,  gentlemen,  is  the  one  unfor- 
givable sin  in  our  political  creed.  British  and 
American  interests,  too,  will  be  affected  as  well 
as  ours  —  perhaps  you  have  heard  of  our 
understanding  with  the  two  English-speaking 
peoples?  But  —  but  if,  in  spite  of  it  all,  you 
wish  to  fight,  why,  fight,  gentlemen,  but  always 
remember  that  you  may  have  to  meet  the  com- 
bined opposition  of  the  three  great  Powers, 
America,  England,  and  Japan." 

And  we  think  that  this  combination  is  big 
enough  to  sober  anyone  —  even  China.  A 
combination  backed  thus  by  the  armed  might  of 
three  Powers  —  if  only  Japan  succeed  in  bring- 
ing it  about  —  will  give  her  the  honor  of  laying 
a  comer-stone  in  the  great  temple  of  universal 
peace. 

This,  then,  is  the  large  policy  that  events 
make  necessary.  Beside  this,  as  you  can  see, 
all  the  tin-horn  tumult  of  our  Californian 
friends,  their  torch-light  processions  and  sand- 
lot  orations,  are  but  as  sounding  brass.  Sup- 
pose that  some  of  the  labor-union  leaders  in 
San  Franciscj  were  to  send,  by  the  way  of  a 
short  rope,  a  few  of  the  Japanese  laborers  to 
join  their  ancestors;  suppose  the  legislators  had 
succeeded  in  passing  a  law  forbidding  the 
natives  of  Japan  from  owning  real  estate  in 
the  state  of  California  or  exercising  the  duties 
of  a  corporation  ofificer,  thereby  annihilating 
the  Japanese  interests  in  the  Golden  State  — 
these  would  be  regrettable  acts,  but  everything 
in  this  life  is  comparative.  Compared  to  the 
one  great  means  of  bringing  about  a  permanent 
peace  in  the  Far  East,  what  would  be  even  the 
violent  death  of  a  few  working  people  in  Cali- 
fornia and  the  loss  of  a  proprietary  interest  in 
real  estate? 

In  America  and  Europe,  there  are  many 
good  and  sensible  people  who  believe  (and  say 
it  loud  enough,  too)  that  Japan  will  surround 
the  Chinese  market  with  a  wall  much  more 
forbidding  than  the  historic  Wall  of  China. 
She  would  if  she  could,  perhaps.  But,  if  Japan 
were  to  take  up  to-day  the  job  of  adding  one 
inch  to  the  blue  jacket  of  every  Chinaman,  she 
would  Have  to  put  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
into  her  cotton-mills,  work  them  day  and  night, 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  I  fancy  she  would 
find  herself  a  thousand  miles  behind.  If  she 
were  to  sell  everything  she  manufactured,  Japan 
could  cover  only  about  12  per  cent,  of  the  Asian 
continental  market  —  a  market  of  500,000,000 
people.     Only  fools  and  madmen  quarrel  with 
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their  friends  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  market 
which  they  have  no  power  to  supply. 

But  a  keener  student  of  the  Eastern  market 
will  say  that  in  such  matters  as  cotton  sheet- 
ings the  Chinese  have  had  their  demands  filled. 
We  could  only  fill  their  ever-increasing  demands 
over  and  above  the  home  supply.  And  so  there 
is  not  a  whit  too  much  field,  after  all,  for  the 
trade-hunger  of  England,  America,  Germany, 
and  Japan.  True,  but  this  also  is  true:  the 
Chinese  trade  that  is  worth  the  name  is  not  in 
supplying  the  Chinaman's  need  in  those  things 
which  he  has  had  for  ages  past  —  it  is  in 
supplying  the  demands  of  his  newly  created  and 
civilized  appetite. 

For  example,  the  classic  China  has  never  had 
matchip  Her  contact  with  the  new  civilization 
puts  ||§  her  heart  a  longing  for  this  article  of 
con^ppence.  We  shall  say  that  400,000,000 
Ch|(tee  will  burn  one  box  of  matches  each  per 
mtlifti  (pray  observe  the  modesty  of  these 
figures) ;  thus,  in  a  year,  the  Chinese  would  ask 
for  4,800,000,000  boxes  of  matches. 

Again,  the  Chinaman's  leisurely  philosophy 
saw  for  nearly  five  thousand  years  no  need 
for  a  timepiece.  Now  he  has  a  hunger  for 
watches.  "In Hankow,"  so  a  friend  of  mine 
who  had  come  from  there  told  me,"  the  chief 
attractions  of  the  streets  are  the  gilt  watch- 
chains  and  cut-off  pig-tails."  We  shall  say, 
then,  that  out  of  400,000,000  Chinese  there  will 
be  soon  some  20,000,000  of  men  who  will 
feel  this  hunger  for  a  watch.  And  so,  if  we  sold 
every  watch  we  made,  we  could  cover  only  a 
fraction  of  a  per  cent,  of  this  20,000,000  watches 
the  Chinese  want,  leaving  plenty  of  room  for 
American  and  Swiss  factories. 

After  the  Chino- Japanese  War,  we  entered 
the  Chinese  market  aggressively.  The  Kaiser 
lost  no  time  in  dreaming  his  now  historic  night- 
mare of  the  Yellow  Peril;  promptly  the  com- 
mercial powers  of  Europe  exclaimed:  "Look  at 
Japan!  Shall  we,  can  we  afford,  inactively 
to  let  her  gobble  up  the  Chinese  market?" 
But  the  sober  fact  is  this: 

In  1896,  the  year  we  entered  upon  our 
aggressive  campaign  in  the  Chinese  market,  we 
sold  to  China  goods  valued  at  $6,911,922. 
In  the  same  year,  America  sold  to  China  goods 
valued  at  $6,921,933.  Through  the  ten  years 
following,  our  merchants  certainly  could  not  be 
accused  of  sitting  idle  (as  indeed  the  American 
merchants  did),  so  far  as  our  trade  activity  in 
China  was  concerned.  And  through  these  ten 
years,  the  American  trade  grew,  not  in  sudden 


jumps,  but  gradually,  steadily,  as  a  thing  of 
health.  In  1905,  the  figures  were  these:  Japan 
sold  to  China  a  little  less  than  $49,500,000  worth 
of  goods,  and  America  sold  to  the  Chinese  in 
the  same  year,  $53,453,385  worth  of  goods. 
True  in  1906-7  the  American  trade  with 
China  fell  decidedly.  So  did  ours.  The  fall  in 
American  trade  with  China  was  a  great  deal 
more  marked  than  that  of  Japan.  The  fall  in 
American  trade,  however,  is  accounted  for  by 
a  violent  fall  in  silver  and  also  m  the  over- 
stocking of  the  market.  But,  as  Japan  also 
lost  in  1907,  we  can  hardly  be  accused  of  having 
robbed  the  Americans  of  their  trade  in  China. 
In  short,  in  the  ten  years  following  1896,  Ameri- 
can trade  increased  at  the  rate  of  800  per  cent, 
and  ours  at  a  little  over  700  per  cent. 

There  is  nothing  unnatural  in  these  figures 
of  American  trade  with  China  following  on  the 
heels  of  Japanese  activity  in  the  Chinese 
market.  Japanese  traders  enter  a  virgin 
Chinese  field  and  work  hard  to  get  the  business. 
They  are  the  missionaries  busy  driving  in  the 
opening  wedge,  awakening  a  new  appetite 
in  the  Chinese  for  foreign  articles.  And  the 
Chinese  appetite,  once  awakened,  develops 
much  faster  than  the  ability  of  the  Japanese 
manufacturers  to  satisfy  it,  and  the  Americans 
profit  thereby. 

Hankow  is  a  striking,  dramatic  case  in  point. 
Six  hundred  miles  from  Shanghai,  up  the 
famous  Yangtse  River  —  and  you  can  make  it 
in  an  ocean-going  steamer,  if  you  like  —  you 
enter  this  central  market  of  China,  the  Chicago 
of  the  Far  East.  In  1903,  there  were  270  Japan- 
ese in  Hankow;  in  1905,  there  were  528.  In 
1903,  the  people  of  Japan  did  a  business,  both 
import  and  export,  amounting  to  $1,496,700. 
The  American  trade,  in  the  same  year,  amounted 
to  $100,550.  Our  merchants  worked  harder  in 
the  next  year;  there  were  more  of  them.  By 
1905,  the  total  trade  of  Japan  with  Hankow, 
both  import  and  export,  came  to  $9,011,975. 
In  other  words,  the  trade  had  increased  500  per 
cent,  in  1905  over  that  of  the  year  1903.  Now 
observe:  the  American  trade,  in  1905,  was 
valued  at  $7,100,000.  In  short,  we  worked 
the  Hankow  field  very  much  more  aggressively 
in  1905  than  in  1903,  and,  as  the  result,  saw  an 
increase  of  500  per  cent,  in  our  trade.  In  the 
same  period  the  American  trade  rose  from 
$100,550  to  $7,100,000,  showing  an  increase  of 
6,900  per  cent. — a  trifle  larger  percentage! 

Oft  and  persistently,  Manchuria  has  been 
cited  as  a  choice  example  of  Japanese  avarice. 
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But  why  should  American  and  British  traders 
shed  tears  even  if  Manchuria  were  to  become 
ultimately  a  part  of  Japan? 

In  1907,  the  United  States  sold  us  goods 
valued  at  $38,770,027,  In  the  same  year,  she 
sold  th^  entire  Chinese  Empire  goods  valued 
at  825,704,532.  Since  Manchuria  is  a  part  of 
China,  and  a  fractional  part  at  that,  so  far  as 
the  export  trade  is  concerned,  the  Americans 
are  selling  more  goods  to  Japan  than  they  are 
to  Manchuria.  We  have  seen  that  Manchuria 
is  richer  in  natural  resources  and  more  golden 
in  its  future  than  the  rock-hewn  island  empire 
of  Japan.  If,  therefore,  we  enter  Manchurian 
fields  and  establish  there  another  Japan  much 
richer  and  much  more  promising  as  a  customer, 
why  should  our  foreign  friends  weep  for  such  a 
change  ?  As  a  matter  of  statistical  fact,  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1908,  the  trade  returns  of  the 
port  of  Dalny  show  that  goods  valued  at 
$2,201,102  entered  that  port  from  Japan.  In 
the  same  period,  American  goods,  mostly  rail- 
road materials,  valued  at$2,356,68i  entered  that 
port.  It  does  not  seem,  then,  that  Japan  is 
monopolizing  all  the  Manchurian  trade. 
Incidentally,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  chief 
customer  of  all  this  American  importation  was 
the    South    Manchurian    Railway    Company 


which  is  entirely  owned  and  operated  by 
Japan.     .Another  example: 

The  events  since  the  Russo-Japanese  war 
have  made  it  clear  that  Japan  intends  to  make, 
and  in  large  measure  has  succeeded  in  making, 
herself  thoroughly  at  home  in  Korea.  Korea 
is  under  Japanese  dominance  in  a  very  much 
greater  measure  and  deeper  sense  than  Man- 
churia has  ever  been  and  can  very  well  be. 
Have  we  shut  out  American  trade  from  Korea  ? 
In  1904,  America  sold  to  Korea  goods  valued 
at  $906,557.  In  1906,  we  began  to  carry  out 
our  programme  more  effectively  in  Korea,  and 
in  that  very  year  America  sold  to  Korea  goods 
valued  at  $1,278,755.  In  1907,  the  Japanese 
influence  in  Korea  became  much  stronger  than 
in  the  previous  year.  Did  the  American  trade 
decrease?  Here  is  the  figure:  America  sold 
to  Korea,  in  that  year,  goods  valued  at 
$1,647,780. 

What  am  I  trying  to  prove?    This: 

That  the  Asian  market  is  big  enough  for  three 
of  us,  America,  England,  and  Japan;  and  that 
the  very  salvation  of  Japan  depends  on  just 
such  a  triple  understanding. 

And  also  this:  That  there,  on  the  Pacific, 
where  the  East  meets  the  West,  should  be  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  world's  peace. 
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THE  FIRE-FIGHTING  APPLIANCES  OF  THE  HOME 


SMOKING  apparatus  —  pipes,  cigars, 
and  cigarettes  —  have  led  to  nearly 
ten  million  dollars'  worth  of  damage 
by  fire.  Matches,  tobacco's  mischievous 
assistants,  add  fifteen  millions  more  of  fire 
loss  —  largely  to  be  credited  to  careless 
smokers.  The  greater  part  of  these  losses 
is  due  to  lighted  cigar  or  cigarette  stumps, 
pipe  ashes,  or  unextinguished  matches  thrown 
into  waste-paper  baskets,  or  piles  of  rubbish 


or  goods.  Burning  cigars  or  cigarettes  are 
left  to  smoulder  near  papers,  or  are  thrown 
out  of  windows  to  fall  on  awnings  or  into 
cellar  gratings.  The  Egyptian  cigarette  now 
acts  exactly  like  a  slow  fuse  and  continues  to 
burn  down  to  its  end  without  any  assistance 
from  the  puffer.  Providing  an  abundance  of 
*  metal  or  china  ash-receivers  and  cuspidors 
with  water  in  them  is  about  the  best  one  can 
do  to  offset  the  smoker's  carelessness. 
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Matches  are  also  dangerous  in  other  ways 

—  particularly  where  children  can  get  hold 
of  them.  Matches  which  will  strike  only  on 
special  surfaces  are  the  best.  At  any  rate, 
matches  should  be  kept  near  the  doors  of  every 
room  in  non-combustible  boxes,  and  metal 
match-receivers  should  be  provided  near  every 
gas-jet  or  lamp.  Do  not  put  match-boxes, 
scratchers,  or  receivers  anywhere  near  draperies 
or  window  curtains.  Be  unusually  careful 
in  carrying  a  lighted  match  —  or  for  that 
matter,  any  light  —  to  a  curtained  window  or 
beneath  hangings.  Any  large  stock  of  matches 
should  be  kept  in  a  closed  crock. 

THE  FIRE  IN  THE  RUBBISH-PILE 

Spontaneous  combustion  is  by  no  means 
a  rare  cause  of  fires  in  dwellings.  Three 
per  cent,  of  the  blazes  in  New  York  City, 
in  a  single  year,  were  started  without  direct 
living  agency.  The  explanation  is  that 
certain  substances,  like  linseed  oil  used  by 
painters,  cottonseed  oil,  the  almond  oil  used 
on  the  skin,  have  a  treacherous  habit  of 
setting  themselves  on  fire.  In  bulk  they 
are  harmless,  but  once  let  them  get  on  a 
rag  or  cotton  waste  or  other  fibrous  material, 
or  sawdust  or  fine  shavings,  and  no  match  is 
needed  to  start  a  fire.     These  vegetable  oils 

—  unlike  mineral  oils  —  have  a  great  affinity 
for  the  oxygen  in  the  air  and  in  combining 
with  it  generate  enough  heat  to  light  a  fire. 
If  such  an  oil-soaked  rag  is  in  a  box  or  covered 
so  that  its  heat  cannot  escape,  it  is  still  more 
certain  to  burn.  And  as  such  rags  are  com- 
monly in  rubbish  heaps,  they  have  ordinarily 
adequate  fuel. 

An  oily  rag  should  be  regarded  the  same  as 
a  plumber's  furnace,  and  not  left  anywhere 
around  the  house.  After  the  painters  or 
floor  oilers  have  gone,  make  sure  that  no  oily 
rags  have  been  left  behind.  Such  a  rag  is  apt  to 
be  on  fire  within  from  two  to  ten  hours.  Saw- 
dust left,  say,  to  catch  the  drip  from  "olive  oil" 
adulterated  with  cotton  seed,  would  likely 
blaze  of  itself  before  the  day  is  over.  Oil- 
skin clothing,  if  rolled  in  a  bundle,  oily  over- 
alls, oiled  silk,  and  even  scraps  of  oilcloth 
piled  together,  the  sweepings  from  an  oiled 
floor,  not  only  may  but  actually  have  caused 
fires.  Rags  wet  with  kerosene  may  not  burn 
of  themselves,  but  they  need  very  slight  coax- 
ing from  a  dropped  match  to  play  havoc. 

Other  substances,  common  in  dwellings, 
which    may    cause    spontaneous    combustion 


are  damp  oatmeal  or  bran,  wet  hay,  rusting 
iron,  damp  or  powdered  charcoal  in  heaps, 
and  quicklime  in  contact  with  water.  Almost 
any  green  vegetable  matter  packed  closely 
in  heaps  will  ferment  and  generate  heat.  It 
is  best  not  to  have  treacherous  things  about 
a  home.  If  you  are  building  a  new  house, 
make  it  your  personal  business  to  see  that 
plumbers  do  not  leave  furnaces;  painters,  oily 
rags;  and  masons,  barrels  of  quicklime  in  your 
unfinished  structure. 

Calcium  carbide,  used  in  gasoline  gen- 
erators now  popular  with  automobilists,  if 
wet,  generates  an  explosive  gas  which  may 
need  but  a  match  flame  to  work  havoc. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE    WATER-BUCKET 

A  single  bucket  of  water  —  even  a  cupful 
—  thrown  on  a  blaze  at  its  start  often  does 
more  good  than  a  reservoir  full  ten  minutes 
later.  And  yet,  in  not  one  out  of  a  thousand 
American  homes  is  a  single  bucket  of  water 
dedicated  to  fire  protection.  The  only  excuses 
for  this  negligence  are  ignorance,  carelessness, 
total  disregard  of  property  and  life.  Poverty 
may  explain  the  absence  of  structural  pro- 
tection, but  no  one  who  has  a  home  is  too  poor 
to  afford  a  bucket  of  water.  Even  twenty- 
five  cents  spent  for  fire-pails  will  measurably 
increase  for  years  the  safety  of  a  house  and 
that  of  its  inmates.  And  the  only  attention 
this  very  effective  fire  apparatus  will  need  is 
an  occasional  refilling  from  the  pump  or  tap. 
The  writer  recently  visited  a  large,  three- 
story,  wooden,  college  fraternity  house  in 
which  twenty  boys  lived.  It  was  furnished 
palatially,  but  in  spite  of  its  narrow  stairways, 
and  despite  the  fact  that  one  fraternity  house 
at  the  same  institution  had  recently  burned, 
there  was  not  a  fire-extinguisher  nor  a 
bucket  of  water  for  fighting  fire  anywhere 
to  be  seen. 

The  virtue  of  the  bucket  of  water  kept 
exclusively  for  fire  purposes  is  that  it  is  always 
there  when  you  look  for  it  and  always  full  of 
water.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  lots  of  water 
around  the  house  (except  when  the  pipe  or 
pump  has  frozen),  but  by  the  time  one  can 
find  a  bucket,  take  it  to  the  tap  or  pump, 
wait  for  it  to  fill  and  then  take  it  back  to  the 
fire,  not  one  bucket,  but  ten  are  needed  If, 
however,  you  can  dash  into  the  hall,  seize  a 
ready-filled  bucket,  and  souse  the  blazing 
curtain,  all  within  twenty  seconds,  one  bucket 
generally  will  be  more  than  enough,  as  good 
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as  a  whole  fire  department,  and  far  less  destruc- 
tive than  its  superfluity  of  water. 

The  family  that  cares  anything  at  all  for 
its  belongings  should  keep  at  least  one  bucket 
of  water  on  a  little  bracket  in  the  hall  on  each 
floor,  and  another  bucket  in  the  garret.  Down 
cellar,  there  should  be  a  barrel  of  water  and 
a  bucket  not  far  from  the  furnace.  The 
water  in  the  garret  or  cellar  may  be  kept 
from  freezing  by  adding  common  salt. 

The  best  fire-buckets  arc  ordinary  five- 
gallon  galvanized  iron  pails.  These  need  not 
be  painted  a  bright  red  with  "FIRE"  lettered 
on  them;  they  can  be  tinted  a  neutral  color 
so  as  not  to  be  an  eyesore  in  the  home.  No 
bucket  at  all  is  better  than  a  fire-bucket  that 
is  empty;  for  a  trip  to  get  an  empty  fire-bucket 
is  a  dangerous  waste  of  time.  If  you  have 
fire-buckets,  it  is  very  easy  to  arrange  a  simple, 
effective  fire-fighting  drill  for  members  of  the 
family  and  servants.  Teach  your  boys  and 
girls  how  to  handle  a  fire-box,  where  to  get 
the  key,  and  what  to  do  after  pulling  the 
hook.  If  you  have  a  telephone,  post  over  it  in 
distinct  type  the  number  which  will  bring 
firemen,  police,  or  ambulance,  or,  if  in  the 
country,  your  nearest  neighbor's  call. 

THE  PART  OF  THE  FIRE-EXTINGUISHER 

If  a  bucket  of  water  is  good,  a  reliable  fire- 
extinguisher  is  still  better,  because  with  it 
you  can  dash  water  on  a  floor  fire  and  also 
wet  down  curtains  and  draperies.  By  a 
reliable  extinguisher  is  meant  one  that  squirts 
plenty  of  water  the  instant  it  is  needed.  Place 
no  reliance  on  bottles  or  cans  of  chemicals 
which  are  supposed  to  choke  out  fire  by 
magic.  Water,  sand,  and  salt  are  the  things 
that  fire  departments  and  fire  underwriters 
rely  on.  The  only  extinguishers  approved 
by  the  fire  underwriters  are  some  of  the  metal 
cylinder  ones,  which,  when  turned  upside 
down,  squirt  water  under  pressure  from  a 
nozzle.  These  are  very  simple  in  action. 
Turning  them  upside  down  pours  sulphuric 
acid  into  a  solution  of  soda  and  water;  this 
generates  carbonic  acid  gas  which  gives  pres- 
sure exactly  as  in  a  cylinder  of  ordinary 
soda-water  at  a  drugstore.  The  water  squirted 
is  soda-water.  The  carbonic  acid  gas  in  it 
has  a  tendency  to  smother  fire,  but  the  chief 
reliance  is  placed  on  the  fact  that  water  — 
just  plain,  wet  water  —  is  squirted.  These 
extinguishers  cost  from  fifteen  dollars  upward, 
but,  like  the  cheaper  bucket,  are  still  a  good 


investment.  If  a  family  can  afford  but  one 
extinguisher,  it  should  be  located  on  a  rack, 
out  of  a  child's  reach,  at  the  head  of  the  stairs 
on  the  middle  living-floor  of  the  house.  If 
there  are  two  extinguishers,  one  should  be 
placed  on  the  parlor  floor  and  the  other  on  the 
floor  where  adults  sleep.  The  object  of 
placing  it  near  the  stairs  is  that  it  can  be 
seized  by  the  person  going  down  or  going  up 
to  investigate,  or  can  be  used  to  fight  a  way 
through  a  blaze  below  by  those  seeking  to 
escape.  Placed  near  the  stairway,  a  bucket 
or  extinguisher  is  more  quickly  accessible  to  the 
floor  above  and  the  floor  below  and  its  own  floor. 
In  using  the  extinguisher  on  a  fire  on  the 
floor,  wet  the  bottom  of  the  fire  first  and  work 
up.  In  case  of  a  drapery  or  wall  fire,  start 
above  and  work  down.  If  the  blaze  is  in  the 
floor  or  the  wall,  chop  a  small  hole  above  it 
and  squirt  in  water.  If  garments  are  on  fire, 
throw  the  person  on  the  floor,  roll  him  in  wool 
rugs,  and  then  get  the  water.  Don't  let 
him  run.  In  going  into  a  smoke-filled  room 
to  get  someone,  hold  a  wet  handkerchief  over 
your  nose  and  remember  that  the  air  along  the 
floor  is  freest  from  smoke.  If  you  can,  take 
your  extinguisher  with  you  on  all  fire-fighting 
expeditions. 

HOW  TO  FIGHT  BLAZING  OIL 

Water  should  not  be  thrown  on  burning 
oils  or  liquids,  as  it  only  serves  to  float  the 
blazing  oil  around.  For  such  blazes,  use 
sand  or  earth.  Sometimes  the  contents  of  a 
flower-pot  or  a  fern-dish  can  be  used  effectively 
on  a  carpet  fire.  But  all  that  sand  can  do  is  to 
choke  fire;  it  has  no  magic  quality.  To  be 
effective,  it  must  be  piled  on  rather  than 
sprinkled.  Woolen  rugs  or  blankets  also 
are  good  for  smothering  fires,  but  a  fuzzy 
cotton  affair  will  only  add  to  the  trouble.  If  a 
curtain  is  blazing  and  there  is  no  extinguisher, 
pull  it  down  with  the  folds  of  a  rug  and  save 
your  hands.  If  you  will  only  keep  your 
presence  of  mind  and  move  deliberately,  you 
can  choke  out  quite  a  fire  with  a  pile  of  news- 
papers or  magazines,  though  this  method  is 
not  advised.  For  chimney  fires,  salt  is  the 
effective  agency. 

If  there  has  been  a  little  fire  and  it  has  been 
put  out,  make  sure  that  it  is  not  still  smoldering 
in  the  walls  or  behind  baseboards.  Investigate 
at  once  any  unusually  high  temperature  of 
boards  or  plaster,  and  run  down  all  smell 
of   smoke.      After    a    chimney    fire,    inspect 
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carefully  all  parts  of  the  house  through  which 
the  chimney  passes,  particularly  vacant  rooms, 
garret,  and  clothes  closets. 

Call  the  fire  company  even  for  a  small  blaze. 
Firemen  would  rather  arrive  after  a  fire  than 
too  late  to  put  it  out. 

[the 


Even  if  you  have  followed  all  suggestions, 
and  in  addition  live  next  door  to  a  fire-engine 
house,  do  not  fail  to  provide  adequate  means 
of  exit  under  all  emergencies.  A  rope  kept 
in  a  bedroom  may  be  a  better  means  of  exit 
than  a  jump  from  a  third-story  window. 

end! 
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BUSINESS   EXPERIENCES  AND   PRINCIPLES 
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GOING  into  the  iron-ore  fields  was  one 
of  those  experiences  in  which  one 
finds  oneself  rather  against  the  will, 
for  it  was  not  a  deliberate  plan  of  mine  to 
extend  my  cares  and  responsibilities.  My 
connection  with  iron  ores  came  about  through 
some  unfortunate  investments  in  the  Northwest 
country. 

These  interests  had  included  a  good  many 
different  industries,  mines,  steel  mills,  paper 
mills,  a  nail  factory,  railroads,  lumber  fields, 
smelting  properties,  and  other  investments 
about  which  I  have  now  forgotten.  I  was  a 
minority  stockholder  in  all  these  enterprises, 
and  had  no  part  in  their  management.  Not 
all  of  them  were  profitable.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  for  a  period  of  years  just  preceding  the 
panic  of  1893,  values  were  more  or  less  inflated, 
and  many  people  who  thought  they  were 
wealthy  found  that  the  actual  facts  were  quite 
different  from  what  they  had  imagined  when 
the  hard  experiences  of  that  panic  forced  upon 
them  the  unpalatable  truth. 

Most  of  these  properties  I  had  not  even 
seen,  having  relied  upon  the  investigation  of 
others  respecting  their  work;  indeed,  it  has 
never  been  my  custom  to  rely  alone  upon  my 
own  knowledge  of  the  value  of  such  plants.    I 


have  found  other  people  who  knew  much  better 
than  I  how  to  investigate  such  enterprises. 

Even  at  this  time  I  had  been  planning  to 
relieve  myself  of  business  cares,  and  the  panic 
only  caused  me  to  postpone  taking  the  long 
holiday  to  which  I  had  been  looking  forward. 
I  was  fortunate  in  making  the  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  Frederick  T.  Gates,  who  was  then  en- 
gaged in  some  work  in  connection  with  the 
American  Baptist  Education  Society,  which 
required  him  to  travel  extensively  over  the 
country,  north,  south,  east,  and  west. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  Mr.  Gates,  who  had 
a  great  store  of  common  sense,  though  no 
especial  technical  information  about  factories 
and  mills,  might  aid  me  in  securing  some  first- 
hand information  as  to  how  these  concerns 
were  actually  prospering.  Once,  as  he  was  then 
going  south,  I  suggested  that  he  look  over  an 
iron  mill  in  which  I  had  some  interest  which 
happened  to  be  on  his  route. 

His  report  was  a  model  of  what  such  a 
report  should  be.  It  stated  the  facts,  and  in 
this  case  they  were  almost  all  unfavorable.  A 
little  later  he  happened  to  be  going  west, 
and  I  gave  him  the  name  and  address  of  prop- 
erty in  that  region  in  which  I  held  a  minority 
interest.     I  felt  quite  sure  that  this  particular 
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property  was  doing  well,  and  it  was  somewhat 
of  a  shock  to  me  to  learn  through  his  clear  and 
definite  account  that  it  was  only  a  question  of 
time  before  this  enterprise,  too,  which  had 
been  rejiresented  as  rolling  in  money,  would 
get  into  trouble  if  things  kept  on  as  they  were 
going. 

NURSING   THE   COMMERCIALLY   ILL 

I  then  arranged  with  Mr.  Gates  to  accept 
a  position  whereby  he  could  help  me  unravel 
these  tangled  affairs,  and  become,  like  my- 
self, a  man  of  business,  but  it  was  agreed 
between  us  that  he  should  not  abandon  his 
larger  and  more  important  plans  for  working 
out  some  philanthropic  aspirations  that  he  had. 

Right  here  I  may  stop  to  give  credit  to  Mr. 
Gates  for  possessing  a  combination  of  rare 
business  ability,  very  highly  developed  and 
very  honorably  exercised,  overshadowed  by  a 
passion  to  accomplish  some  great  and  far- 
reaching  benefits  to  mankind,  the  influence 
of  which  will  last.  He  is  the  chairm^an  of  the 
General  Education  Board  and  active  in  many 
other  boards,  and  for  years  he  has  helped  in 
the  various  plans  that  we  have  been  interested 
in  where  money  was  given  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  do  something  more  than  temporary 
service. 

Mr.  Gates  has  for  many  years  been  closely 
associated  with  my  personal  affairs.  He  has 
been  through  strenuous  times  with  me,  and  has 
taken  cares  of  many  kinds  off  my  shoulders, 
leaving  me  more  time  to  play  golf,  plan  roads, 
move  trees,  and  follow  other  congenial  occu- 
pations. His  efforts  in  the  invest"gations  in 
connection  with  our  educational  contributions, 
our  medical  research,  and  other  kindred 
works  have  been  very  successful.  During  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years  my  son  has  shared 
with  Mr.  Gates  the  responsibility  of  this  work, 
and  more  recently  Mr.  Starr  J.  Murphy  has 
also  joined  with  us  to  help  Mr.  Gates,  who 
has  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  and 
has  well  earned  some  leisure  which  we  have 
wanted  him  to  enjoy. 

But  to  return  to  the  story  of  our  troubled 
investments:  Mr.  Gates  went  into  the  study 
of  each  of  these  business  concerns,  and  did 
the  best  he  could  with  them.  It  has  been  our 
policy  never  to  allow  a  company  in  which  we 
had  an  interest  to  be  thrown  into  the  bank- 
ruptcy court  if  we  could  prevent  it;  for 
receiverships  are  very  costly  in  many  ways  and 
often  involve  heavy  sacrifices  of  genuine  values. 


Our  plan  has  been  to  stay  with  the  institution, 
nurse  it,  lend  it  money  when  necessary,  improve 
facilities,  cheapen  production,  and  avail  our- 
selves of  the  opportunities  which  time  and 
patience  are  likely  to  bring  to  make  it  self- 
sustaining  and  successful.  So  we  went  care- 
fully through  the  affairs  of  these  crippled 
enterprises  in  the  hard  times  of  1893  and 
1894,  carrying  many  of  them  for  years  after, 
sometimes  buying  the  interests  of  others  and 
sometimes  selling  our  own  interest,  but  all  or 
nearly  all  escaped  the  expenses  and  humili- 
iation  of  bankruptcy,  receivership,  and  fore- 
closure. 

Before  these  matters  were  entirely  closed  up 
we  had  a  vast  amount  of  experience  in  the 
doctoring  of  the  commercially  ill.  My  only 
excuse  for  dwelling  upon  the  subject  at  this  late 
day  is  to  point  out  the  fact  to  some  business 
men  who  get  discouraged  that  much  can  be 
done  by  careful  and  patient  attention,  even 
when  the  business  is  apparently  in  very  deep 
water.  It  requires  two  things:  some  added 
capital,  put  in  by  one's  self  or  secured  from 
others,  and  a  strict  adherence  to  the  sound 
natural  laws  of  business. 

THE    ORE    MINES 

Among  these  investments  were  some  shares 
in  a  number  of  ore  mines  and  an  interest  in 
the  stocks  and  bonds  of  a  railroad  being  built 
to  carry  the  ore  from  the  mines  to  lake  ports. 
We  had  great  faith  in  these  mines,  but  to  work 
them  the  railroad  was  necessary.  It  had  been 
begun,  but  in  the  panic  of  1893  it  and  all  other 
developments  were  nearly  ruined.  Although 
we  were  minority  holders  of  the  stock,  it 
seemed  to  be  "up  to  us"  to  keep  the  enter- 
prise alive  through  the  harrowing  panic  days. 
I  had  to  loan  my  personal  securities  to  raise 
money,  and  finally  we  were  compelled  to  supply 
a  great  deal  of  actual  cash,  and  to  get  it  we 
were  obliged  to  go  into  the  then  greatly  upset 
money  market  and  buy  currency  at  a  high 
premium  to  ship  west  by  express  to  pay  the 
laborers  on  the  railroad  and  to  keep  them  alive. 
When  the  fright  of  the  panic  period  subsided, 
and  matters  became  a  little  more  settled,  we 
began  to  realize  our  situation.  We  had  invested 
many  millions,  and  no  one  wanted  to  go  in 
with  us  to  buy  stock.  On  the  contrary,  every- 
body else  seemed  to  want  to  sell.  The  stock 
was  offered  to  us  in  alarming  quantities  — 
substantially  all  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
companies  came  without   any  solicitation  on 
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our  part  —  quite  the  contrary  —  and  we  paid 
for  it  in  cash. 

We  now  found  ourselves  in  control  of  a  great 
amount  of  ore  lands,  from  some  of  which  the 
ore  could  be  removed  by  a  steam  shovel  for  a 
few  cents  a  ton,  but  we  still  faced  a  most  imper- 
fect and  inadequate  method  of  transporting  the 
ore  to  market. 

When  we  realized  that  events  were 
shaping  themselves  so  that  to  protect  our 
investments  we  should  be  obliged  to  go 
into  the  business  of  selling  in  a  large  way, 
we  felt  that  we  must  not  stop  short  of  doing 
the  work  as  effectively  as  possible;  and  having 
already  put  in  so  much  money,  we  bought 
all  the  ore  land  that  we  thought  was  good 
that  was  offered  to  us.  The  railroad  and  the 
ships  were  only  a  means  to  an  end.  The  ore 
lands  were  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter,  and 
we  believed  that  we  could  never  have  too 
many  good  mines. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  me  that  the  great  iron  and 
steel  manufacturers  did  not  place  what  seemed 
to  be  an  adequate  value  on  these  mines.  The 
lands  which  contained  a  good  many  of  our 
best  ore  mines  could  have  been  purchased 
very  cheaply  before  we  became  interested. 
Having  launched  ourselves  into  the  venture, 
we  decided  to  supply  ore  to  every  one  who 
needed  it,  by  mining  and  transporting  with 
the  newest  and  most  effective  facilities,  and 
our  profits  we  invested  in  more  ore  lands. 

Mr.  Gates  became  the  president  of  the 
various  companies  which  owned  the  mines  and 
the  railroad  to  the  lake  to  transport  the  ores, 
and  he  started  to  learn  and  develop  the  business 
of  ore  mining  and  transportation.  He  not 
only  proved  to  be  an  apt  scholar,  but  he  really 
mastered  the  various  complexities  of  the 
business.  He  did  all  the  work,  and  only  con- 
sulted me  when  he  wished  to;  yet  I  remember 
several  interesting  experiences  connected  with 
the  working  out  of  these  problems, 

BUILDING   THE    SHIPS 

After  this  railroad  problem  was  solved,  it 
was  apparent  that  we  needed  our  own  ships 
to  transport  the  ore  down  the  lakes.  We  knew 
absolutely  nothing  of  building  ships  for  ore 
transportation,  and  so,  following  out  our  cus- 
tom, we  went  to  the  man  who,  in  our  judg- 
ment, had  the  widest  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
He  was  already  well  known  to  us,  but  was  in  the 
ore  transportation  business  on  a  large  scale  on 
his  own  account  and,  of  course,  the  moment  we 


began  to  ship  ore  we  realized  that  we  would 
become  competitors.  Mr.  Gates  got  into  com- 
munication with  this  expert,  and  came  with  him 
one  evening  to  my  house  in  New  York  just  be- 
fore dinner.  He  said  he  could  stay  only  a  few 
minutes,  but  I  told  him  that  I  thought  we 
could  finish  up  our  affairs  in  ten  minutes  and 
we  did.  This  is  the  only  time  I  remember 
seeing  personally  any  one  on  the  business  of 
the  ore  company.  All  the  conferences,  as  I 
said  before,  were  carried  on  by  Mr.  Gates, 
who  seemed  to  enjoy  the  work,  and  he  has 
had  abundant  privileges  in  that  direction. 

We  explained  to  this  gentleman  that  we  were 
proposing  to  transport  our  ore  from  these  Lake 
Superior  lands  ourselves,  and  that  we  should 
like  to  have  him  assume  charge  of  the  con- 
struction of  several  ships,  to  be  of  the  largest 
and  most  approved  type,  for  our  chance  of 
success  lay  in  having  boats  which  could  be 
operated  with  the  greatest  efficiency.  At 
that  time  the  largest  ships  carried  about  five 
thousand  tons,  but  in  1900,  when  we  sold 
out,  we  had  ships  that  carried  seven  thousand 
or  eight  thousand  tons,  and  now  there  are  some 
that  transport  as  much  as  ten  thousand  tons 
and  more. 

This  expert  naturally  replied  that  as  he 
was  in  the  ore-carrying  trade  himself,  he 
had  no  desire  to  encourage  us  to  go  into  it. 
We  explained  to  him  that  as  we  had  made  this 
large  investment,  it  seemed  to  us  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  our  interests  to  con- 
trol our  own  lake  carriers,  so  we  had  decided 
to  mine,  ship,  and  market  the  ore;  that  we 
came  to  him  because  he  could  plan  and  super- 
intend the  construction  of  the  best  ships  for 
us,  and  that  we  wanted  to  deal  with  him  for 
that  reason;  that  notwithstanding  that  he 
represented  one  of  the  largest  firms  among 
our  competitors,  we  knew  that  he  was  honest 
and  straightforward,  and  that  we  were  most 
anxious  to  deal  with  him. 

EMPLOYING  A  COMPETITOR 

He  still  demurred,  but  we  tried  to  convince 
him  that  v,'e  were  not  to  be  deterred  from  going 
into  the  trade,  and  that  we  were  willing  to  pay 
him  a  satisfactory  commission  for  looking 
after  the  building  of  the  ships.  Somebody,  we 
explained,  was  going  to  do  the  work  for  us, 
and  he  might  as  well  ha^•e  the  profit  as  the  next 
man.  This  argument  finally  seemed  to  impress 
him  and  we  then  and  there  closed  an  agree- 
ment, the  details  of  which  were  worked  out 
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aftenvard  to  our  mutual  satisfaction.  This 
gentleman  was  Mr.  Samuel  Mather,  of  Cleve- 
land. He  spent  only  a  few  minutes  in  the 
house,  during  which  time  we  gave  him  the  order 
for  about  $3,000,000  worth  of  ships,  and  this 
was  the  only  time  I  saw  him.  But  Mr.  Mather 
is  a  man  of  high  business  honor;  we  trusted 
him  implicitly  although  he  was  a  competitor, 
and  we  never  had   occasion  to  regret  it. 

At  that  time  there  were  some  nine  or  ten 
shipbuilding  companies  located  at  various 
points  on  the  Great  Lakes.  All  were  inde- 
pendent of  each  other  and  there  was  sharp 
competition  between  them.  Times  were  pretty 
hard  with  them;  their  business  had  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  panic  of  1893,  they  were 
not  able  to  keep  their  works  in  full  operation;  it 
was  in  the  fall  of  the  year  and  many  of  their 
employees  were  facing  a  hard  winter.  We  took 
this  into  account  in  considering  how  many  ships 
we  should  build,  and  we  made  up  our  minds 
that  we  would  build  all  the  ships  that  could 
be  built  and  give  employment  to  the  idle  men 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  Accordingly  we  instructed 
Mr.  Mather  to  write  to  each  firm  of  ship- 
builders and  ascertain  how  many  ships  they 
could  build  and  put  in  readiness  for  operation 
at  the  opening  of  navigation  the  next  spring. 
He  found  that  some  companies  could  build  one, 
some  could  build  two,  and  that  the  total  num- 
ber would  be  twelve.  Accordingly  we  asked 
him  to  have  constructed  twelve  ships,  all  of 
steel,  all  of  the  largest  capacity  then  under- 
stood to  be  practicable  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
Some  of  them  were  to  be  steamships  and  some 
consorts,  for  towing,  but  ail  were  to  be  built  on 
substantially  the  same  general  pattern,  which 
was  to  represent  the  best  ideals  then  prevalent 
for  ore-carrying  ships. 

In  giving  such  an  order  he  was  exposed, 
of  course,  to  the  risk  of  paying  very  high 
prices.  This  would  have  been  certain  if 
Mr.  Mather  had  announced  in  advance  that 
he  was  prepared  to  build  twelve  ships  and 
asked  bids  on  them.  Just  how  he  managed  it 
I  was  not  told  until  long  after,  and  though  it 
is  now  an  old  story  of  the  lakes  I  repeat  it  as 
it  may  be  new  to  many.  Mr.  Mather  kept  the 
secret  of  the  number  of  ships  he  wished  to  con- 
struct absolutely  to  himself.  He  sent  his  plans 
and  specifications,  each  substantially  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  others,  to  each  of  the  firms,  and 
asked  each  firm  to  bid  on  one  or  two  ships  as 
the  case  might  be.  All  naturally  supposed 
that  at  most  only  two  ships  were  to  be  built, 


and  each  was  extremely  eager  to  get  the  work, 
or  at  least  one  of  the  two  vessels. 

On  the  day  before  the  contracts  were  to 
be  let,  all  the  bidders  were  in  Cleveland  on 
the  invitation  of  Mr.  Mather.  One  by  one 
they  were  taken  into  his  private  office  for 
special  conference  covering  all  the  details 
preparatory  to  the  final  bid.  At  the  ap- 
pointed hour  the  bids  were  in.  Deep  was 
the  interest  on  the  part  of  all  the  gentlemen 
as  to  who  would  be  the  lucky  one  to  draw  the 
prize.  Mr.  Mather's  manner  had  convinced 
each  that  somehow  he  himself  must  be  the 
favored  bidder,  yet  when  he  came  to  meet  his 
competitors  in  the  hotel  lobby  the  beams  of 
satisfaction  which  plainly  emanated  from 
their  faces  also  compelled  many  heart 
searchings. 

At  last  the  crucial  hour  came,  and  at  about 
the  same  moment  each  gentleman  received  a 
little  note  from  Mr.  Mather,  conveying  to 
him  the  tidings  that  to  him  had  been  awarded 
a  contract  sufficient  to  supply  his  works  to  their 
utmost  capacity.  They  all  rushed  with  a 
common  im.pulse  to  the  hotel  lobby  where 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  meet,  each  bent 
on  displaying  his  note  and  commiserating  his 
unsuccessful  rivals,  only  to  discover  that  each 
had  a  contract  for  all  he  could  do,  and  that 
each  had  been  actually  bidding  against  nobody 
but  himself.  Great  was  the  hilarity  which 
covered  their  chagrin  when  they  met  and 
compared  notes  and  looked  into  each  others' 
faces.  However,  all  were  happy  and  satis- 
fied. But  it  may  be  said  in  passing  that  these 
amiable  gentlemen  all  united  subsequently  in 
one  company,  which  has  had  a  highly  satisfac- 
tory career,  and  that  we  paid  a  more  uniform 
price  for  our  subsequent  purchases  of  ships 
after  the  combination  had  been  made. 

A  LANDSMAN  FOR  SHIP  MANAGER 

With  these  ships  ordered,  we  were  fairly  at 
the  beginning  of  the  ore  enterprise.  But  we 
realized  that  we  had  to  make  some  arrange- 
ment to  operate  the  ships,  and  we  again  turned 
to  our  competitor,  Mr.  Mather,  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  add  this  to  his  cares.  Unfor- 
tunately, because  of  his  obligations  to  others, 
he  felt  that  this  was  impractical.  I  asked 
Mr.  Gates  one  day  soon  after  this: 

"How  are  we  to  get  some  one  to  run  these 
big  ships  we  have  ordered?  Do  you  know 
of  any  experienced  firm?" 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Gates,  "I  do  not  know  of 
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any  firm  to  suggest  at  the  moment,  but  why 
not  run  them  ourselves?" 

"You  don't  know  anything  about  ships, 
do  you?" 

"No,"  he  admitted,  "but  I  have  in  mind 
a  man  who  I  believe  could  do  it,  although 
when  I  tell  you  about  him  I  fear  you  will  think 
that'his  qualifications  are  not  the  best.  How- 
ever, he  has  the  essentials.  He  lives  up  the 
state,  and  never  was  on  a  ship  in  his  life.  He 
probably  would  n't  know  the  bow  from  the 
stern,  or  a  sea-anchor  from  an  umbrella,  but 
he  has  good  sense,  he  is  honest,  enterprising, 
keen,  and  thrifty.  He  has  the  art  of  quickly 
mastering  a  subject  even  though  it  be  new  to 
him  and  difficult.  We  still  have  some  months 
before  the  ships  will  be  completed  and  if  we 
put  him  to  work  now,  he  will  be  ready  to  run 
the  ships  as  soon  as  they  are  ready  to  be  run." 

"All  right,"  I  said,  "let's  give  him  the 
job,"  and  we  did. 

That  man  was  Mr,  L.  M.  Bowers;  he 
came  from  Broome  County,  New  York.  Mr, 
Bowers  went  from  point  to  point  on  the  lakes 
where  the  boats  were  building,  and  studied 
them  minutely.  He  was  quickly  able  to 
make  valuable  suggestions  about  their  con- 
struction, which  were  approved  and  adopted 
by  the  designers.  When  the  vessels  were 
finished,  he  took  charge  of  them  from  the 
moment  they  floated,  and  he  managed  these 
and  the  dozens  which  followed  with  a  skill 
and  ability  that  commanded  the  admiration 
of  all  the  sailors  on  the  lakes.  He  even  in- 
vented an  anchor  which  he  used  with  our  fleet, 
and  later  it  was  adopted  by  other  vessels,  and 
I  have  heard  that  it  is  used  in  the  United 
States  Navy.  He  remained  in  his  position 
until  we  sold  out.  We  have  given  Mr.  Bowers 
all  sorts  of  hard  tasks  since  we  retired  from 
the  lake  traffic  and  have  found  him  always 
successful.  Lately  the  health  of  a  member 
of  his  family  has  made  it  desirable  for  him  to 
live  in  Colorado,  and  he  is  now  the  vigorous 
and  efficient  vice-president  of  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company. 

The  great  ships  and  the  railroad  put  us  in 
possession  of  the  most  favorable  facilities. 
From  the  first  the  organization  was  successful. 
We  built  up  a  huge  trade,  mining  and  carrying 
ore  to  Cleveland  and  other  lake  ports.  We 
kept  on  building  and  developing  until  finally 
the  fleet  grew  until  it  included  fifty-six  large 
steel  vessels.  This  enterprise,  in  common  with 
many  other  important  business  undertakings 


in  which  I  was  interested,  required  very  little 
of  my  personal  attention,  owing  to  my  good 
fortune  in  having  active,  competent,  and  thor- 
oughly reliable  representatives  who  assumed 
so  largely  the  responsibilities  of  administra- 
tion. It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  the 
confidence  which  I  have  freely  given  to  busi- 
ness men  with  whom  I  have  been  associated 
has  been  so  fully  justified. 

SELLING  TO   THE  STEEL  COMPANY 

The  work  went  on  uninterruptedly  and  pros- 
perously until  the  formation  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  A  representative  of 
this  corporation  came  to  see  us  about  selling 
the  land,  the  ore,  and  the  fleet  of  ships.  The 
business  was  going  on  smoothly,  and  we  had 
no  pressing  need  to  sell,  but  as  the  organizer 
of  the  new  company  felt  that  our  mines  and 
railroads  and  ships  were  a  necessary  part  of 
the  scheme,  we  told  him  we  would  be  pleased 
to  facilitate  the  completion  of  the  great  under- 
taking. They  had,  I  think,  already  closed 
with  Mr,  Carnegie  for  his  various  properties. 
After  some  negotiation,  they  made  an  offer 
which  we  accepted,  whereby  the  whole  plant  — 
mines,  ships,  railway,  etc.  —  should  become  a 
part  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
The  price  paid  was,  we  felt,  very  moderate, 
considering  the  present  and  prospective  value 
of  the  property. 

This  transaction  bids  fair  to  show  a  great 
profit  to  the  Steel  Company  for  many  years, 
and  as  our  payment  was  largely  in  the  securi- 
ties of  the  company  we  had  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  this  prosperity.  And  so, 
after  a  period  of  about  seven  years,  I  went 
out  of  all  association  with  the  mining,  the 
transporting,  and  the  selling  of  iron  ore. 

FOLLOW^    THE   LAWS    OF    TRADE 

Going  over  again  in  my  mind  the  events 
connected  with  this  ore  experience  that  grew 
out  of  investments  that  seemed  at  the  time, 
to  say  the  least,  rather  unpromising,  I  am  im- 
pressed anew  with  the  importance  of  a  prin- 
ciple I  have  often  referred  to.  If  I  can  make 
this  point  clear  to  the  young  man  who  has  had 
the  patience  to  follow  these  Reminiscences  so 
far,  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  me  and  I  hope 
it  may  be  a  benefit  to  him. 

The  underlying,  essential  element  of  suc- 
cess in  business  affairs  is  to  follow  the  estab- 
lished laws  of  high-class  dealing.  Keep  to 
broad  and  sure  lines,  and  study  them  to  be 
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certain  that  they  arc  correct  ones.  Watch 
the  natural  operations  of  trade,  and  keep 
within  them.  Don't  even  think  of  tcmi)orary 
or  sharp  advantages.  Don't  waste  your  effort 
on  a  thing  which  ends  in  a  petty  triumph  unless 
vou  are  satisfied  with  a  life  of  petty  success. 
lie  sure  that  before  you  go  into  an  enterjjrisc 
you  see  your  way  clea^  to  stay  through  to  a 
successful  end.  Look  ahead.  It  is  surprising 
how  many  bright  business  men  go  into  impor- 
tant undertakings  with  little  or  no  study  of  the 
controlling  conditions  they  risk  their  all  upon. 
Study  diligently  your  ca])ital  reciuircments, 


within  these  natural  operations  of  commercial 
laws  which  I  talk  so  much  about,  and  keep  your 
head  clear,  you  will  come  out  all  right,  and  will 
then..  j)erhaj)s,  forgive  me  for  morali/.ing  in 
this  old-fashioned  way.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  caution  a  young  man  who  reads  so 
sober  a  magazine  as  this  not  to  lose  his  head 
over  a  little  success,  or  to  grow  imi)alient  or 
discouraged   by   a  little  failure. 

PANIC    EXPERIENCES 

I  had  desired  to  retire  from  business  in   the 
earlv  nineties.     Having  begun  work  so  young, 


ORE-DOCKS   AT    DULUTH,    MINN. 
The  com|)anit.'s  in  which  Mr.  Rockefeller  was   interested    had    to    build    these    docks,    a    railroad,    and    a    fleet    of 

vessels  to  market  the  ore  that  they  owned 


and  fortify  yourself  fully  to  cover  possible 
set-backs,  because  you  can  absolutely  count 
on  meeting  set-backs.  Be  sure  that  you  are 
not  deceiving  yourself  at  any  time  about  ac- 
tual conditions.  The  man  who  starts  out 
simply  with  the  idea  of  getting  rich  won't 
succeed;  you  must  have  a  larger  ambition. 
There  is  no  mystery  in  business  success.  The 
great  industrial  leaders  have  told  again  and 
again  the  plain  and  obvious  fact  that  there 
can  be  no  permanent  success  without  fair 
dealing  that  leads  to  widespread  confidence 
in  the  man  himself,  and  that  is  the  real  capital 
we  all  prize  and  work  for.  If  you  do  each 
day's    task    successfully,    and    stay   faithfully 


I  felt  that  at  fifty  it  was  due  me  to  liave  free- 
dom from  absorption  in  active  business  affairs 
and  to  devote  myself  to  a  variety  of  interests 
other  than  money  making,  which  had  claimed 
a  portion  of  my  time  since  the  beginning  of  my 
business  career.  But  1891--92  were  years  of 
ominous  outlook.  In  1893  the  storm  broke, 
and  I  had  many  investments  to  care  for,  as  I 
have  already  related.  This  year  and  the  next 
was  a  trying  period  of  grave  anxiety  to  every 
one.  No  one  could  retire  from  work  at  such 
a  time.  In  the  Standard  we  continued  to  make 
progress  even  through  all  these  panic  years, 
as  we  had  large  reserves  of  cash  on  account  of 
our  very  conservative  methods    of   financing. 
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In  1894  or  1895  I  was  able  to  carry  out  my 
plans  to  be  relieved  from  any  association  with 
the  actual  management  of  the  company's 
affairs.  From  that  time,  as  T  have  said,  I 
have  had  little  or  no  part  in  its  conduct  of 
the  business. 

Since  1857  I  can  remember  all  the  great 
panics,  but  I  believe  the  panic  of  igoy  was 
the  most  trying.  No  one  escaped  from  it, 
great  or  small.  Important  institutions  had 
to  be  supi)orted  and  carried  through  the  time 
of  distrust  and  unreasoning  fear.  To  Mr. 
Morgan's  real  and  effective  help  I  should 
join  with  other  business  men  and  give  great 
praise.  His  commanding  jjcrsonality  served 
a  most  valuable  end.  He  acted  (juickly  and 
resolutely  when  quickness  and  decision  were 
the  things  most  needed  to  regain  confidence, 
and  he  was  efficiently  seconded  by  many  able 
and  leading  financiers  of  the  country  who 
cooperated  courageously  and  effectively  to 
restore  confidence  and  prosperity.  The  ques- 
tion has  been  asked  if  I  think  we  shall  revive 
quickly  from  the  panic  of  October,  1Q07.     I 


MR.   L.   M.  BOWERS 

Who  was  in  charKc  of   the  orc-ilce t  on  the  lake.     He  is  now  the  vicc- 
prcsidtnt  of  tlic  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company 


'-"IJJf'i.'l't.  1907.  hy  Pach  Bros. 
MR.  FREDERICK  T.  GATES 
Who  was  in  charge  of  Mr.   Rockefeller's  iron-ore  interests 

hesitate  to  speak  on  the  subject,  since  I  am 
not  a  prophet  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet; 
but  as  to  the  ultimate  outcome  there  is,  of 
course,  no  doubt.  This  temporary  set-back 
will  lead  to  safer  institutions  and  more  con- 
servative management  upon  the  part  of  every 
one,  and  this  is  a  quality  we  need.  It  will  not 
long  depress  our  wonderful  spirit  of  initiative. 
The  country's  resources  have  not  been  cut 
down  nor  injured  by  financial  distrust.  A 
gradual  reco^•ery  will  only  tend  to  make  the 
future  all  the  more  secure,  and  patience  is  a 
\irtue  in  business  affairs  as  in  other  things. 
Here  again  I  would  venture  to  utter  a  word 
of  caution  to  business  men.  Let  them  study 
tlieir  own  affairs  frankly,  and  face  the  truth. 
If  their  methods  are  cxtra\-agant,  let  them 
realize  the  facts  and  act  accordingly.  One 
cannot  successfully  go  against  natural  tenden- 
cies, and  it  is  folly  to  fail  to  recognize  them. 
It  is  not  easy  for  so  impressionable  and  imag- 
inative a  y)eoplc  as  we  .Americans  are  to  come 
down  to  plain,  hard  facts,  yet  we  are  doing 
it  without  loss  of  self-esteem  or  prestige 
throughout  the  world. 
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A    BLAST-FURNACE 


WHAT  INDUSTRIAL 
CIVILIZATION  MAY 

DO  TO   MEN 

THE  PICTURE  OF  LIFE  THAT  WAS  RE- 
VEALED TO  PITTSBURGH  BY  A  SCIENTIFIC 
SURVEY      OF      ITS     HUMAN     RESOURCES 

BY 

EDWIN  BJORKMAN 


A   BLAST-FURNACE 


The  survey  oj  living  conditions  in  Pittsburgh,  made  by  the  Sage  Foundation,  shoued  a  large 
industrial  American  city  a  true,  jull-sized  image  oj  itselj.  It  was  conducted  by  especially  qualified 
investigators,  who  collected  their  material  at  first  hand  in  the  home  and  in  the  mill.  It  had  from 
first  to  last  the  hearty  support  and  efficient  cooperation  oj  such  leaders  in  the  movement  for  a  new 
Pittsburg  as  Mayor  George  W .  Guthrie;  President  H.  D.  W.  English,  oj  the  recently  appointed 
Civic  Improvement  Commission;  Judge  Joseph  Bujjington,  oj  the  United  States  Circuit  Court; 
and.  Mr.  W.  H.  Matthews,  oj  Kingsley  House.  The  preliminary  summaries  oj  the  Survey, 
published  in  "Charities  and  Commons,"  and  the  results  that  remain  j or  juture  publication  in  book 
form  were  placed  at  the  disposal  oj  Tni:  World's  Work  jar  this  article. 


ABRUPTLY  the  hill  ramparts  drop  down- 
ward along  the  outer  edges  of  the 
L  converging  Allegheny  and  Monon- 
gahela  rivers,  leaving  but  narrow  strips  of 
sandy  shore  at  the  bottom.  Step  by  step  these 
ramparts  descend  to  the  water's  level  across  the 
cramped  triangle  that  ends  where  the  Ohio 
begins.  At  the  peak  of  that  triangle  —  still 
named  the  Point  —  stood  once  the  French  Fort 
Duquesne  and  later  the  English  Fort  Pitt. 


Early  in  its  history,  Pittsburgh's  strategic 
position  made  it  a  distributing  centre  for  men 
and  goods  bound  for  the  Middle  West  and 
the  Mississippi  Valley  as  far  down  as  New 
Orleans.  Then  ore  was  found  in  the  hills, 
and  coal  in  the  river-valleys;  and  the  market- 
place became  an  important  manufacturing 
town.  Here  we  have  the  first  of  certain  basic 
facts  on  which  the  conditions  of  modern 
Pittsburgh  are  founded:  the  wealth-producing 
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fact  of  vast  natural  resources  combined  with 
unusual  facilities  for  their  exploitation. 

The  earliest  settlers  were,  with  few  excep- 
tions, Scotch-Irish.  Men  of  many  other  races 
—  Germans,  Englishmen,  Southern  Irishmen, 
and  Jews  —  arrived  later,  but  by  some  myste- 
rious process  of  amalgamation  they  were  all 
transformed  into  Scotch- Irish.  This  is  the 
second  of  the  facts  referred  to  above:  the 
S]Mrit  of  rampant,  uncompromising  individual- 
ism coupled  with  distrust  of  collective  action, 
that  has  been  characteristic  of  Pittsbur<i;h  for 


in  the  hands  of  their  descendants  ever  since. 
One  of  the  families  thus  favored  has  not  lived 
in  America  for  three  generations.  The  others 
are  practically  strangers  to  the  city  that  is  their 
nominal  home  and  the  cause  of  their  wealth. 
With  the  growing-pains  and  accumulating 
civic  problems  of  this  city,  they  have  shown 
little,  if  any,  sympathy.  Nevertheless,  they 
cling  obstinately  to  the  tradition  that  pro- 
hibits the  estrangement  of  a  single  square 
foot  of  the  original  estate.  Nor  have  they, 
in   the   past,    provided    for   the     improvement 


ONE    SOURCE    OF    PITTSBURGH'S    WEALTH 
Floating  acres  of  coal-barges  passing  down  the  Monongahela 


more  than  a  century.  For  the  keynote  of 
Scotch-Irish  genius  is  its  aggressive  self- 
reliance,  its  passionate  devotion  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  "each  man  for  himself."  Valuable 
as  this  spirit  has  proved,  both  to  the  community 
and  the  individual,  its  unchecked  predominance 
has  undoubtedly  led  to  a  paralysis  of  certain 
social  tendencies  that  are  no  less  imj)ortant 
than  those  em})hasizing  man's  personal 
distinctiveness. 

Several  of  the  earliest  settlers  were  far- 
sighted  enough  or  fortunate  enough  to  acquire 
large  (juantities  of  land  that  had  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  coming  city.     This  land  has  remained 


of  their  property  in  a  manner  that  might 
serve  to  meet  the  changed  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. Here  we  have  our  third  fact:  an 
absentee  landlordism  closely  akin  to  that 
from  which  Ireland  has  suffered  so  long  and 
so  bitterly.  Five  estates  —  all  of  which  can- 
not, however,  be  placed  in  the  same  category 
—  own  between  them  more  than  two  hundred 
and  sixty-six  acres,  most  of  their  holdings 
being  located  right  at  the  heart  of  the  rapidly 
expanding  city.  The  total  area  of  this  property 
equals  in  extent  more  than  five  of  the  wards 
in  the  Old  City.  Its  total  value  is  placed  at 
thirty-three  million  dollars.     And,   so  far  as 
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I  can  sec,  it  is  all  but  imi)ossible  for  a  penny 
to  be  earned  in  Pittsburgh  unless  a  tribute 
has  first  been  paid  to  the  owners  of  those 
estates. 

Sixty  years  ago,  there  was  not  a  blast- 
furnace near  the  junction  of  the  Allegheny 
and  Monongahela  rivers.  To-day,  there  are 
forty-seven  of  them  in  or  about  Pittsburgh, 
capable  together  of  turning  out  more  than 
eighteen  thousand  tons  of  pig-iron  a  day. 
Iron  and  steel  were  bound  to  make  the  city 
j)ros])erous  beyond  the  ordinary.     This  pros- 


largely  governed  from  a  distance.  Here  we 
have  our  fourth  fact:  an  absentee  capitalism 
which  precludes  both  personal  relationship 
and  community  of  civic  interests  between 
employers  and  employees. 

Up  to  1892,  the  organization  of  the  workers 
in  iron  and  steel  had  been  proceeding  steadily, 
with  considerable  advantage  to  themselves, 
and  with  some  undeniable  disadvantages  to 
the  mill-owners.  Then  came  the  big  Home- 
stead strike.  The  crushing  defeat  suffered  by 
the  strikers  sounded  tlie  death-knell  of  unionism 


THE    WESTINGHOUSE    Vv'ORKS    AT    EAST    PITTSBURGH,  WHICH    EMPLOY    10,000   MEN 


perity,  howe\er,  might  have  appeared  in  a 
more  normal  way  but  for  the  creation  of 
special  tariff  and  railroad  privileges  which 
quickly  and  logically  led  to  the  concentration 
of  the  whole  steel  industry  in  the  hands  of  a 
practically  monopolistic  corporation  of  gigantic 
proportions.  Two  results  followed  imme- 
diately upon  this  concentration.  Large  for- 
tunes of  ready  cash  became  suddenly  available 
to  about  a  hundred  families  constituting  the 
crust  of  the  "mill  aristocracy."  The  manage- 
ment of  the  steel-plants  was  removed  from 
those  families,  leaving  them  free  to  depart 
from  Pittsburgh  to  more  desirable  places, 
and   causing   the  city's   main   industry   to  be 


in  Allegheny  County.  It  seemed  also  to  serve 
as  an  eagerly  awaited  signal  for  vast  hordes  of 
a  wholly  new  class  of  immigrants,  coming  from 
the  poverty-stricken  and  ill-governed  regions 
of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  to  do  here 
\\'hatever  they  might  be  asked,  in  any  way  and 
at  any  price.  For  ten  years,  the  employers 
have  been  able  to  arrange  hours  and  pay  and 
conditions  completely  in  accordance  with 
their  own  interests;  for  ten  years,  Polish  and 
Italian  and  Hungarian  workmen  have  poured 
into  Pittsburgh  at  the  rate  of  about  fifteen 
thousand  annually;  for  ten  years,  wages  have 
been  cut,  hours  extended,  and  prices  raised. 
Thus  we  have  arrived  at  still  another  fact  that 
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WokKlXG    AMONCl    SHOWERS   Ul"   SPARKS 


Copyri.,'ht,  1907,  by  H.  C.  Wliite  Co. 

FILLING   A    MIXER   WITH    MOLTEN   IRON 


helps  to  exi)lain  the  Pittsburgh  of  to-day: 
a  working-class  stripped  of  every  means  for 
the  protection  of  its  rights  and  sinking  lower 
and  lower  because  of  its  loss. 

The  one  more  fundamental  fact  remaining 
to  be  mentioned  may,  in  a  sense,  be  considered 
the  most  important  of  all.  It  is  that  work  has 
always  been  at  once  the  law  and  the  gospel 
of  Pittsburgh  life  —  and  this  fact  is  more  true 
now  than  it  ever  was  before.  Elsewhere, 
people  may  work  to  exist;  here,  if  anywhere, 
they  exist  to  work.  And  this  applies  with 
equal  force  to  rich  and  poor,  to  high  and  low, 
to  native  and  foreigner.  It  is  in  the  making 
of  steel  that  this  ceaseless,  impassioned  wrest- 


ling with  the  material  seems  to  reach  its  most 
typical  embodiment.  If  the  spectacle  pre- 
sented by  Pittsburgh  during  the  last  ten  years 
be  viewed  just  as  a  monstrous  feat  of  strength 
and  endurance — -without  any  regard  to 
past  responsibilities  or  future  results  — -  one 
can  only  bow  one's  head  in  awed  admiration  of 
the  wonderful  possibilities  inherent  in  man. 
The  ten-year  war  that  raged  around  Troy 
inspired  no  deeds  more  startling  than  those 
that  have  abounded  in  the  ten-year  crescendo 
of  concerted  human  effort  by  which  Pittsburgh 
has  been  placed  definitely  at  the  head  of 
the  world's  steel  centres. 

In    1850,    the    record    output    for    a    blast- 


STEEL-MILL   LABORERS    GOING    HOME    FROM    WORK 
When  one  "  shift  "  is  through,  another  takes  its  place 
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RUSSIAN   LABORERS  SLOVAK   WORKERS 

Almost  all  of  these  men  are  stolid,  unskilled  workers,  and  few  of  them  speak  English 


furnace  was  319  tons  a  week.  To-day,  the 
average  furnace  turns  out  400  to  600  tons  every 
twenty-four  hours.  In  1886,  the  Edgar  Thom- 
son works  coukl  roll  600  tons  of  rails  in  twenty- 
four  hours  —  and  were  proud  of  it.  To-day, 
one  of  their  mills  has  a  capacity  of  100  tons 
an  hour  and  averages  an  actual  output  of  2,000 
tons  every  twenty-four  hours.  A  shearman 
in  a  sheet  mill  who  cut  200  tons  of  steel  in 
a  day  fifteen  years  ago  is  now  handling  600 
tons  in  the  same  time.  The  hoop-mill  that, 
in  1892,  turned  out  450  bundles  of  cotton  ties 


twice  a  day  is  now  producing  1,300  bundles 
in  each  one  of  the  day's  two  "turns."  And  so 
on  without  end.  New  machinery,  improved 
processes,  and  increased  power  explain  a  part 
—  but  only  a  comparatively  small  one  —  of 
this  increased  production.  The  far  greater 
part  of  it  must  be  traced  to  increased  intensity 
of  human  exertion.  Muscle  and  brain  have 
always,  in  the  last  instance,  been  the  main 
instruments  for  the  achievement  of  these 
marvelous  results. 

Men  have  done  the  impossible  one  day,  only 


A  GROUP  OF  STEKL-WOKKERS.     THERE  ARE  80.000  OF  THESE  IN  THE  ITTTSBURGH  DISTRICT 
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to  do  still  better  the  next.  To  set  new  records 
has  seemed  the  sole  object  of  the  steel-worker's 
existence.  And  one  day's  record  has  invariably 
become  the  next  day's  standard.  From  the 
mill  superintendent  to  the  humblest  helper, 
every  man  has  kei)t  the  same  maddening 
pace,  with  nerves  strained  to  the  snai)i)ing  jx^int 
—  often  through  many  weeks  set  aside  j)ar- 
ticularly  for  record-breaking  —  while  those 
above  were  watching  to  praise  or  blame  and 


do  no  better  than  by  saying  that  the  key  to 
the  communal  existence  of  this  city  throughout 
its  history  has  been  a  paradoxical  coupling  of 
industrial  elTicicncy  and  social  inefficiency,  of 
private  perspicacity  and  civic  short-sightedness. 

In  whatever  direction  one  turns  from  the 
stack  of  skyscrapers  now  rising  near  the  Point 
at  the  head  of  the  Ohio,  the  city  extends  almost 
uninterruptedly    for    miles,    bridging    rivers, 


A   STOGIE   SWEATSHOP 
Whole  families  live  and  work  in  the  nicotine-laden  air  of  such  rooms  —  a  condition  that  concerns  the  smoker  also 


mill  was  pitted  against  mill,  man  against 
man.  And  what  is  true  of  the  workers  in 
the  steel-mills  is  only  a  litde  less  true  of  the 
men  and  women  in  other  industries  —  true 
of  all,  that  means,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
stolid  foreigners,  Poles  especially,  who  have 
proved  incapable  of  being  speeded  either  by 
human  "pushers "or  by  pace-setting  machinery. 
If  I  were  to  attempt  a  summary  of  all 
these  salient  facts,  on  which  the  merits  and 
faults  of  modern  Pittsburgh  are  based,  I  could 


dotting  the  lowlands  with  mills,  climbing 
hillsides  to  get  room  for  dwellings,  and  perch- 
ing its  most  uncouth  products  in  perilous 
fashion  on  the  edges  of  the  "runs"  that  scar 
the  face  of  the  landscape  everywhere,  their 
bottoms  serving  as  pest-breeding  sewers.  It 
is  customary  to  speak  of  a  territory  covering 
a  radius  of  from  twenty  to  forty  miles  as  the 
Pittsburgh  District,  and  for  the  most  part  the 
Survey  has  dealt  with  this  area  as  a  social 
entity.      To  the  traveler,  it  appears  like  one 
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AN   EXCl.i' I  it '.\  vL    i;\(   kWvivl)    JX    HOMESTEAD,  THE   RESULT   OF   GREAT   THRIFT 

continuous  community.  So  it  is,  too,  in  all  greater  Pittsburgh.  But  the  little  mill-towns 
but  government.  Pittsburgh  proper  and  old  strewn  up  and  down  the  river  valleys  —  such 
Allegheny   ha^•e   been   joined    at   last   into    a      as    Homestead,    Braddock,    East    Pittsburgh, 


A   ROW   OF   BUILDLXCS    L\    AUNHALL,  OWNED    BY   SKILLED    STEELA\  URKl^RS 

WORKERS'  HOMES  AS  THEY   MAY   BE 
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ABOUT   19,000   FAMILIKS    ARE    FORCED    TO    USE    OUTDOOR   PRIVIES 


Duquesne,  McKeesport  —  remain  indepen- 
dent units  as  before.  And  to  this  fact  much  of 
the   existinc;   ci\'ic    anarchy    must    be    traced. 


For  it  means,  first  of  all,  that  every  evil  which 
Pittsburgh  seeks  to  exterminate  gets  reinforce- 
ment from  without.     It  means,   furthermore, 


A   CHARACTERISTIC   ROW   OF   OVERCROWDED    HOUSES   AT   SlIARl'SUURG 
WORKERS'   HOMES   AS   THEY   MOSTLY   ARE 
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SCENE   IN  A  SLOVAK  BOARDING-H(  )USE 


OXK    1A.\111.\        1  )\1':    R()(_)M 


frequent  instances  of  local  administration 
under  corporate  control.  It  means  absence 
of  public  improvements  where  private  ones 
can  least  be  afforded  by  the  citizens.  The 
workers  of  Homestead,  for  instance,  are  now 
offering  doles  out  of  their  own  slender  means 
for  the  building  of  an  emergency  hospital 
which  will  save  their  injured  brethren  from 
the  torture  of  being  carried  into  Pittsburgh 
on  the  train. 
The  prevailing  conditions  mean  at  the  same 


time  lower  taxes  for  the  towns  where  the 
wealth  is  made  and  higher  ones  for  the  city 
that  has  to  serve  as  refuge  for  the  wounded  and 
diseased  and  wrecked  humanity  cast  out  by 
the  mills.  It  means,  finally,  discrimination 
of  similar  kind  against  the  home  in  favor  of 
the  mill.  Thus,  for  years,  4  per  cent,  of 
valuation  has  been  assessed  against  the  steel 
works  at  McKeesport,  but  7  per  cent,  against 
the  dwellings  of  the  men  who  live  around  the 
works.     And  the  Carnegie   Steel  Works  pay 


INTERIOR   OF    A   SLOVAK   BOARDLNci-IloL  SK,  WHLRE    MJuN    LIVE    FOR    $10  A    MONTH 
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TVl'lCAL    DW  hJ,Li.\(.b    1-()R    WuRKMh.N 
Perched  on  the  edge  of  a  "run."     These  "runs"  often  serve  as  sewers 


a  tax-rate  of  only  8',  mills  in  their  little  private 
boroui^h  of  Munhall,  while  the  poorest  part 
of  their  emj)loyccs  have  to  pay  15  mills  across 
the  street  in  Homestead. 

Greater  Pittsburgh  hopes  to  show  a  popu- 
lation of  six  hundred  thousand  in  the  next 
census.  The  Pittsburgh  District  holds  to-day 
more  than  eight  hundred  thousand.  Out  of 
every  twenty  persons  in  this  territory,  five  are 
foreign  born,  eight  are  native  born  of  foreign 
parents,  while  only  seven  are  native  born  of 
native  parents  —  and  among  these  seven  there 
is  at  least  one  Xegro.  Out  of  every  hundred 
foreign-born     or     foreign-descended     persons. 


only  one  hailed  from  Southern  or  Eastern 
Europe  in  1880.  Now  this  class  of  immigrants 
represents  probably  one-third  of  the  whole 
population.  There  are  villages  in  Servia  with- 
out an  adult  male  under  fifty,  all  of  these 
ha\ing  gone  to  Pittsburgh.  There  is  a  Croa- 
tian organization  with  a  membership  of  seven- 
teen thousand,  and  the  city  has  thirty  lodges 
of  the  Polish  National  Alliance,  with  from 
thirty  to  three  hundred  members  in  each  of 
them.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  Pitts- 
burgh is  developing  a  sort  of  lingua  Jranca, 
composed  largely  of  Slovak  words.  This  is 
understood    alike   by    Polish    and   Lithuanian 


PO\ERTY    L\    THE   AIIDST    OF   WEALTH 
The  "bread-line"  has  been  a  conspicuous  feature  of  Pittsburgh  life  recently 
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iron-workers,  by  Syrian  and  Arab  peddlers,  by 
Italian  and  Jewish  stogie-makers  —  but  missed 
for  the  most  part  by  the  English-speaking 
peoj)le. 

The  Carnegie  Steel  Company  employs  about 
twenty-three  thousand  workers  within  the 
district.  Concerning  the  foreign  born  among 
these,  some  very  instructive  statistics  are 
available.  They  number  in  all  17,340,  or  three 
workers  out  of  four  in  the  whole  force. 
Together,  tliey  rej^resent  more  than  twenty  dis- 
tinct nationalities,  most  of  which  in  turn 
embrace  from  three  to  twenty  racial  or  lingual 
subdi\'isions.  (Considering  only  the  j)re- 
dominant  elements,  we  find  that  these  arrange 
themselves  into  two  juxtaposed  groups:  on 
one  side,  fourteen  thousand  Austrians,  Hun- 
garians, Italians,  and  Russians,  whom  we 
may  designate  as  Southerners;  on  the  other 
side,  three  thousand  two  hundred  from  the 
British  Islands,  Germany,  Sweden,  and  France, 
whom  we  may  call  Northerners.  Among  every 
hundred  of  the  former,  there  are  82  unskilled, 
15  semi-skilled,  and  only  3  skilled  workers. 
Out  of  every  hundred  Northerners,  32  are 
unskilled,  31  semi-skilled,  and  not  less  than 
37  skilled.  More  than  one-half  of  the  South- 
erners do  not  speak  English,  while  only  three 
out  of  every  hundred  Northerners  are  thus 
handicapped.  Two-thirds  of  the  latter  are 
naturalized,  while  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 


BASIN   ALLEY 
Where  Arabs,  Syrians,  and  Italians  dwell 

Southerners  have  acquired  the  rights  of 
citizenship.  But  most  significant  by  far  are 
the  figures  relating  to  age.  Out  of  every 
hundred  Southerners  only  12  are  more  than  40 
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years  old,  while  32  are  between  30  and  40,  and 
not  less  than  56  are  under  30.  But  in  the  other 
group,  we  find  that  46  out  of  every  hundred 
men  from  the  British  Islands  and  51  out  of 
every  hundred  Germans  have  passed  beyond 
that  forty-year  limit  which  in  the  steel  trade 
is  regarded  as  the  threshold  of  old  age.  The 
meaning  of  these  relative  proportions  can 
hardly  be  questioned:  the  Northerners  are 
going  out  —  as  are  the  white  natives  of  native 
parentage  —  and  their  places  are  being  taken 
in  constantly  increasing  degree  by  the  South- 


THE  SOURCES  OF  PITTSBURGH'S  LABOR-SUPPLY 
The  shading  ranges  in  intensity  with  the  number  of  immigrants  that 
each  country  supplies.     This  map  is  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  nation- 
alities of  the  laborers  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  at  Allegheny 

emers.     It  is  with  these  that  the  future  of 
Pittsburgh  seems  to  lie. 

They  come  mostly  from  agricultural  com- 
munities, drawn  here,  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
by  letters  from  friends  who  have  preceded 
them.  Frequently  they  come  with  no  thought 
of  staying  longer  than  needed  for  the  making 
of  a  much-cherished  competency.  In  the 
end,  they  generally  remain  and  send  for  others 
in  their  turn.  They  possess  health  and 
strength  beyond  ordinary  measure.  Mentally 
they  rank  low.  Education  or  training  they 
have  none.  But  morally  they  can  hardly  be 
called  undesirable.  They  prove  submissive, 
dependable,  willing  workers,  who  never  dream 
of  questioning  the  desirability  or  the  dignity 
of  the  task  assigned  to  them,  and  who    are 


rendered  oblivious  to  danger  by  their  ignor- 
ance. Having  worked  fourteen  and  sixteen 
hours  a  day  in  their  native  countries,  and 
having  been  paid  from  25  to  50  cents  for  such 
slavery,  they  think  little  of  working  twelve 
hours  a  day  and  find  a  fortune  in  $2  thus 
earned.  They  drink  rather  freely  and  fight 
a  great  deal  among  themselves,  but  they  are 
almost  invariably  kind  to  their  brethren  in 
need.  A  charge  of  desertion  or  non-support 
is  hardly  ever  found  against  them  in  the 
courts,  and  their  bank  accounts  prove  their 
unexcelled  frugality. 

To  the  English-speaking  people,  these  men 
with  unpronounceable  names  and  strange 
ways  are  just  "Hunkies"  —  dumb,  dull,  driven 
brutes,  so  utterly  beneath  contempt  that  even 
competition  with  them  is  out  of  the  question. 
Wherever  they  get  in,  the  natives  and  the 
Northerners  withdraw.  Wherever  the  latter 
find  conditions  too  hard  or  wages  too  low,  the 
"Hunkies"  apply  eagerly.  Everywhere  they 
have  been  kept  at  the  bottom  so  far.  The 
worst  jobs,  and  only  these,  are  for  them.  But 
still  they  are  coming  in  ever  greater  numbers, 
and  by  slow  degrees  they  are  pushing  upward 
—  steadily,  inevitably  as  fate  itself.  Amid 
the  clatter  of  their  unintelligible  tongues, 
the  few,,  and  ever  fewer,  English-speaking 
foremen  and  skilled  workers  feel  as  lonesome 
as  lighthouses.  And  this  chasm  between 
hostile  castes  of  workers  serves,  by  the  by, 
to  make  unionism  additionally  impossible. 

Neither  the  employers  nor  the  school 
authorities  nor  the  community  as  a  whole  are 
doing  anything  at  all  to  absorb  this  growing 
element.  On  the  contrary,  the  "Hunkies" 
are  encouraged  to  keep  apart  in  clannish 
segregation.  Their  organization  in  national 
and  racial  groups  is  fostered  from  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean  and  jealously  guarded  by  the 
Catholic  churches.  They  attend  religious 
services  conducted  in  their  own  tongues  by 
priests  of  their  own  blood  in  edifices  of  their 
own  —  in  that  part  of  Pittsburgh  alone  which 
lies  south  of  the  Monongahela  River,  the  Slovaks 
own  church  property  valued  at  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  all  practically  paid 
for.  Their  children  —  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand of  them  in  Greater  Pittsburgh,  or  fully  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole  school  population  —  attend 
only  parochial  schools,  where  they  learn  little 
or  no  English.  The  parents  are  made  to 
pay  more  rent  than  Americans  or  Northern 
Europeans  —  on  an  average  about  one  dollar 
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more  a  week  per  room  —  for  the  same  kind 
of  quarters  in  the  same  localities.  They  often 
have  to  pay  from  five  dollars  to  twenty-five 
dollars  to  grafting  foremen  for  the  privilege 
of  getting  a  job  in  the  mill.  They  are  arrested 
on  the  slightest  provocation  to  make  business 
for  the  aldermanic  courts.  Their  own  ignor- 
ance and  the  prejudice  with  which  they  are 
regarded  make  them  almost  certain  losers 
in  all  cases,  whether  they  be  right  or  wrong. 
It  is  hard  for  them  to  collect  damages  from 
American  juries;  and,  when  one  of  them  is 
killed  outright,  the  Pennsylvania  law  explicitly 
exempts  the  employer  from  any  obligation 
to  relatives  not  living  on  this  side  of  the  ocean. 
One  of  the  darkest  sides,  indeed,  of  the 
whole  Pittsburgh  situation  is  the  scorn  for 
American  justice  and  American  government 
which  these  foreigners  are  acquiring.  In  all  the 
literature  produced  by  the  Survey,  I  have  not 
found  the  word  anarchism  mentioned  once 
—  but  who  dares  to  hope  that  it  will  remain 
absent  from  future  reports  of  similar  kind  if 
the  attitude  of  the  community  toward  these 
neglected  and  despised  and  wronged  new- 
comers does  not  change? 

An  effort  to  obtain  a  set  of  complete  labor 
statistics  had  to  be  abandoned  by  the  sur- 
veyors because  of  the  passive  resistance  on 
the  part  of  numerous  big  employers.  It  is 
estimated  that  Greater  Pittsburgh  has  6,000 
men  in  all  kinds  of  professions,  34,000  engaged 
in  trade  and  transportation,  and  90,000 
employed  as  mechanics,  operatives,  and  day- 
laborers.  In  all  of  these  groups,  there  are 
22,000  women.  In  1907,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  placed  the  total  number  of  salaried 
employees  and  wage-earners  in  the  Pittsburgh 
District  at  250,000.  The  annual  pay-roll 
of  this  host  was  placed  at  $135,000,000,  which 
would  mean  an  average  of  $3.85  a  day  for 
each  employee.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however, 
that  an  overwhelming  majority  make  less  than 
two  dollars  a  day,  even  when  they  are  on  full 
time,  and  that  a  considerable  percentage, 
especially  among  the  women,  earn  less  than 
one  dollar  a  day.  A  fair  average  of  wages  for 
stogie-strippers  is  60  to  80  cents  a  day,  and 
hundreds  of  girls  are  earning  from  $4  to  $6 
in  a  week  of  sixty  hours  by  packing  not  less 
than  fourteen  thousand  stogies  a  day.  If 
they  fall  behind  the  minimum,  they  are 
simply  discharged  as  useless  in  that  particular 
industry. 


There  used  to  be  big  money  for  the  workers 
who  handled  iron  and  steel.  There  is  still 
fairly  good  money  to  be  made  by  a  very  few 
of  them.  But  for  fifteen  years  the  cutting 
of  wages  has  been  going  on,  until  to-day 
in  many  cases  the  best  workers  make  less  than 
half  of  what  they  used  to  earn.  It  has  been 
figured  out  that  every  hundred  workers  in  the 
steel-mills  and  blast-furnaces  includes  sixty 
men  who  make  less  than  $2  a  day,  and 
only  two  who  make  more  than  $5  in  the 
same  time.  The  average  daily  wages  of 
Allegheny  County's  nine  thousand  blast- 
furnace men  were  found  to  be  below  $2.50 
in  1907.  In  October  of  that  year,  the  entire 
force  of  twelve-hour  men  in  the  open-hearth 
department  of  the  Homestead  Steel  Works 
was  averaging  $2.76  a  day.  The  highest- 
paid  skilled  workers  in  some  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  the  steel  industry  are 
incapable  of  earning  more  than   $3.75  a  day. 

Whether  he  make  steel  or  stogies,  the  main 
thing  asked  of  the  worker  is  speed  —  or  maybe 
one  ought  to  say:  speed  without  waste.  To 
the  achievement  of  this  result,  everything  is 
adapted,  but  above  all  the  wage-schedules. 
The  underlying  idea  of  the  whole  system  is  to 
get  more  out  of  a  man  by  paying  him  less. 
Its  fundamental  rule  is  that  if  the  man  drives 
the  machine,  he  is  paid  by  the  piece;  if  the 
machine  drives  him,  he  is  paid  for  time.  A 
trick  constantly  practised  is  to  urge  the  workers 
into  exceeding  their  previous  capacity  for  the 
purpose  of  earning  more,  and  then  to  adapt 
the  wage-rate  to  the  new  record  in  order  that 
they  may  work  still  harder  to  retain  their  old 
earnings.  This  has  proved  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  of  increasing  the  output. 
Usually  there  is  a  wage-maximum  set  for 
each  class  of  workers;  and,  if  it  be  passed,  a 
wage-cut  follows  immediately.  Girls  in  the 
metal  trades,  for  instance,  are  never  permitted 
to  make  more  than  $1.80  a  day  as  core-makers, 
and  $1.47  a  day  as  coil-winders.  And  more 
than  once  a  single  girl  of  more  than  ordinary 
skill  or  ambition  has  brought  about  a  rate- 
reduction  for  her  whole  group  of  fellow  workers. 

When  trade  is  dull,  inferior  material  is 
frequently  given  out  in  order  to  reduce  wages, 
or  the  workers  are  laid  off  entirely.  There  is 
a  curiously  unjust  system  of  fines  for  under- 
working in  certain  trades,  but  payment  for 
overtime  is  rare  anywhere  and  practically 
abolished  in  the  steel  industry.  Then  there  are 
bonuses   for   the  breaking  of  records.     Here 
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again,  as  in  so  many  other  phases  of  Pitts- 
burgh Hfe,  we  are  struck  by  certain  glaring 
contrasts.  On  one  side,  we  find  girls  in  the 
cracker-factories  working  frantically  to  add 
a  bonus  of  ten  cents  to  their  maximum  wage 
of  a  dollar  a  day  —  and  rarely  succeeding. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  fmd  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  paying  eleven  million  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars 
in  five  years  as  bonuses  to  the  men  supposed 
to  be  principally  resj)onsible  for  the  increased 
output.  In  1907  alone,  when  the  net  earnings 
rose  above  one  hundred  and  sixty  million 
dollars,  more  than  four  million  dollars  are 
said  to  have  been  distributed  in  that  way. 
Of  this  enormous  sum,  very  little  seems  to 
have  reached  the  main  body  of  wage-earners. 
The  bulk  of  it  went  to  highly  paid  officials 
and  superintendents,  although  undoubtedly 
a  certain  portion  of  it  sifted  down  to  the  fore- 
men whose  gangs  had  done  the  best  work. 

Everybody  works  long  hours  in  Pittsburgh. 
In  this  respect  there  is  small  distinction  to 
make  between  different  classes  or  races.  The 
eight-hour  day  is  practically  unknown. 
Among  16,000  men  employed  in  the  three 
largest  plants  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, in  1907,  there  were  120  men  working 
only  eight  hours  a  day.  Most  of  these  were 
employed  at  the  bessemer  converters,  where 
repeated  attempts  to  keep  the  men  at  work 
a  longer  number  of  hours  have  proved  futile, 
because  of  the  extreme  heat.  Outside  of  the 
steel  industry,  the  rule  for  most  workers  is 
ten  hours  a  day  —  or  rather,  sixty  hours  a 
week  distributed  in  a  manner  best  meeting 
the  interests  of  the  employer.  Among  the 
steel  and  iron  workers,  the  twelve-hour  day  is 
practically  law  now,  so  that,  for  instance,  there 
were  only  93  ten-hour  men  to  1,517  twelve- 
hour  men  at  the  Homestead  Steel  Works  in  1907. 

This  law,  slightly  modified  —  and  modified 
largely  for  the  worse  —  holds  good  seven  days 
of  the  week  all  the  year  through.  Neither 
Sundays  nor  holidays  exist  for  these  toilers. 
Once  every  fortnight,  they  work  twenty-four 
hours  in  a  stretch  in  order  that  they  may  have 
a  full  day  of  twenty-four  hours  free  the  next 
week.  Considering  the  nature  of  the  work, 
this  seems  to  call  for  more  than  human  endur- 
ance, but,  of  nine  thousand  furnace  workers, 
nearly  one-half  had  to  stand  the  "long  shift" 
regularly  every  other  week  in  1907.  And  they 
tell  of  repair  men  working  frequently  thirty- 
six,  or  even  forty-eight,  hours  without  inter- 


ruption. Thus  the  grind  goes  on  day  and 
night,  day  and  night  —  eleven  hours  on  the 
day-shift  for  two  weeks,  and  then  thirteen 
hours  on  the  night-shift  for  two  more  weeks 
—  each  man  dropping  wearily  out  of  his 
place  only  to  give  room  to  his  "buddy,"  as 
the  man  holding  the  corresponding  place 
on  the  alternate  shift  is  called.  When  at  last 
the  steel  worker  is  done  with  his  day's  or  night's 
task,  every  vestige  of  strength  and  energy  is 
used  up  for  the  time  being.  A  drink  at  the 
nearest  saloon,  taken  hurriedly,  solemnly,  as  a 
part  of  the  work,  almost  —  then  a  hurried  walk 
or  ride  home,  a  silent  meal,  a  few  moments  of 
drowsy  nodding  over  a  newspaper,  a  few  tone- 
less remarks  about  family  affairs,  and  finally 
the  one  thing  worth  while  —  sleep,  sleep,  dream- 
less and  deep  as  death. 

"Lecture-courses  and  libraries  are  all  right 
for  business  men  and  women  and  children," 
said  one  of  them.  "But  what  good  are  they 
to  one  who  works  seventy-eight  hours  one  week 
and  ninety  hours  the  next?" 

But  the  most  typical  cry  of  all  heard  from 
those  slaves  of  King  Steel  is  this:  "Our  chil- 
dren grow  up,  and  we  don't  even  know  them!" 

And  if  I  seem  to  be  talking  too  much  of  steel 
and  of  the  fate  suffered  by  those  who  deal  with 
it,  let  me  point  out  that  more  than  eighty 
thousand  workers  —  or  about  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  population  —  are  employed  in  the  steel 
industry  within  the  Pittsburgh  district,  and 
that  consequently  something  like  one-fourth  of 
that  population  must  be  depending,  in  person 
or  through  others,  on  steel  for  a  living. 

Of  the  fearful  conditions  under  which  most 
of  the  work  is  done;  of  the  deafening  noise  and 
parching  heat  in  the  steel  mills;  of  the  stifling 
steam  and  scorching  floors  in  the  laundries; 
of  the  irritating  dust  that  breeds  throat  and  lung 
troubles  in  stogie  sweatshops  and  steel-mills 
alike;  of  the  nerve-breaking  apphcation 
demanded  from  the  man  who  tells  the  exact 
moment  for  pouring  the  metal  by  the  color  of 
the  flames  above  the  converter;  of  the  soul- 
slaying  routine  that  requires  a  girl  in  the  bolt- 
works  to  repeat  the  same  set  of  movements 
sixteen  thousand  times  in  ten  hours  —  of  all 
these  commonplaces  in  the  every-day  life 
of  the  Pittsburgh  worker,  I  cannot  speak  in 
detail  here.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the  vital 
wear  and  tear  is  tremendous:  the  hair  of  the 
steel  worker  grows  gray  at  thirty-five,  they  say; 
and  the  usefulness  of  a  girl  worker  never  lasts 
more  than  six  years  in  any  trade.     No  aspect 
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of  this  universal  state  of  affairs  is  sadder  or  more 
reprehensible  than  the  fact  that  next  to  nothing 
is  done  to  procure  amelioration,  even  where 
this  could  be  done  easily  and  cheaply. 

But  still  more  appalling  than  long  hours, 
cruel  conditions,  and  lurking  disease  is  the 
ever-present  menace  to  life  and  limb.  Of  the 
blast-furnaces  and  steel-works  it  is  especially 
true  that  death  in  its  most  dreadful  form 
dodges  every  step  of  the  unwary  or  over-tired 
worker.  Nor  can  the  most  cautious  or  wakeful 
among  them  be  considered  fully  safe  at  any 
time.  In  the  mills,  broken  legs,  crushed  fin- 
gers, burned  feet,  and  eyes  pierced  by  flying 
fragments  of  hot  steel  are  spoken  of  as  "minor 
accidents."  The  streets  of  Pittsburgh  are 
crowded  with  deformed  and  mutilated  human 
specimens.  Rows  of  crippled  beggars  crouch 
near  the  mill  entrances  on  pay-days.  The  air 
in  every  workman's  home  is  tense  with  the 
apprehension  of  coming  disaster.  One  hears  of 
wives  trembling  at  a  knock  lest  it  imply  a  mes- 
sage that  "Andy  is  being  carried  home  dead." 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907, 
industrial  accidents  in  Allegheny  County  led 
to  the  killing  of  526  men.  This  means 
that  once  in  every  sixteen  hours  a  man  lost  his 
life  while  at  work.  A  single  year's  report  by 
the  National  Croatian  Society,  a  mutual  bene- 
fit organization  with  a  membership  of  seventeen 
thousand,  shows  ninety-seven  deaths  from 
tuberculosis,  ninety-five  deaths  from  accident, 
and  eighty-five  members  permanently  disabled 
by  accident.  Strange  to  say,  there  are  no 
definite  or  authentic  figures  obtainable  in 
regard  to  the  number  of  persons  seriously 
injured,  and  all  attempts  to  collect  such  figures 
have  hitherto  been  strenuously  opposed  by 
most  of  the  employers.  From  the  hospital 
records  it  has  been  calculated,  however,  that, 
during  the  twelve  months  already  referred  to, 
once  every  four  hours  a  man  was  sufficiently 
injured  to  require  prolonged  hospital  treatment; 
that  once  in  every  twenty-four  hours  a  man  was 
maimed  for  life;  and  that  once  every  twenty- 
nine  hours  a  man  was  hopelessly  disabled  for 
the  rest  of  his  lifetime.  On  the  basis  of  the 
partial  statistics  now  available  —  statistics  that 
are  well  known  to  fall  far  short  of  actuality  — 
it  has  also  been  figured  out  that  industrial 
Pittsburgh  turns  out  an  annual  crop  of  one 
hundred  cripples  on  crutches,  fifty  one-legged 
men,  forty  men  with  twisted  and  useless 
arms,  thirty  one-armed  men,  twenty-seven  men 
with  only  one  hand  left,  and  seventy-five  one- 


eyed  men.  A  scientifically  based  estimate 
of  the  social  loss  in  money  and  in  impaired  or 
destroyed  working  capacity  resulting  from  one 
year's  fatal  and  non-fatal  accidents  gives  the 
following  figures: 

By  death $3,828,090 

By  temporary  or  permanent  disable- 
ment            1,320,636 

Hospital  charges         ....  80,000 

Total $5,228,726 

The  cost  of  this  slaughter  must  almost 
wholly  be  borne  by  the  families  and  fellow- 
workers  of  the  victims.  The  laws  governing 
liability  tend  to  the  protection  of  the  employer 
rather  than  of  the  worker.  Demands  for 
damages  are  almost  invariably  fought  in  court. 
Numerous  relief  associations  exist,  but  they 
serve,  as  a  rule,  merely  to  distribute  individual 
loss  among  a  large  number  of  workers.  Too 
often  they  furnish  an  additional  excuse  for  the 
employer  to  shirk  his  own  responsibility.  The 
investigation  of  307  fatal  accidents  showed  that 
eighty-nine  families  got  nothing  at  all;  ninety- 
two  families  were  paid  funeral  expenses, 
generally  amounting  to  $75,  and  sixty-four 
families  received  sums  of  less  than  $500. 

The  loss  of  income  resulting  from  259  investi- 
gated accidents  amounted  during  the  first  year 
alone  to  $52,509,  while  the  total  compensation 
obtained  in  all  of  them  amounted  to  $12,000. 
The  estimated  loss  of  income  sustained  by  the 
families  of  193  killed  workers  was  $2,754,357; 
but  the  total  compensation  paid  to  those  fami- 
lies was  only  $72,039.  The  tangible  results 
of  such  a  state  of  affairs  are  found  everywhere 
in  lowered  standards  of  living,  in  children  put 
to  work  before  the  end  of  the  school  age,  in  the 
dependence  of  unreasonably  large  groups  of 
people  on  the  earnings  of  a  single  worker,  and 
in  the  frequent  inability  of  young  men  to  marry 
because  they  have  to  support  disabled  fathers, 
widowed  mothers,  or  orphaned  brothers  and 
sisters. 

A  considerable  percentage  of  the  accidents, 
with  their  baneful  accompaniment  of  suffering, 
distress,  and  grief,  could  undoubtedly  be  pre- 
vented by  a  very  small  expenditure  of  fore- 
thought and  money.  Yet  next  to  nothing  was 
done  along  these  lines  until  quite  recently. 
Everywhere  "dollars  have  been  saved  and  men 
sacrificed,"  to  quote  one  of  the  surveyors. 
And  the  laws  encourage  the  employers  to  care- 
lessness by  demanding  only  "reasonable" 
precautions  on  their  part. 
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Lives  exposed  to  so  many  hardships  and 
sorrows  should  at  least  be  rendered  comfortable 
in  their  brief  hours  of  leisure.  That  this  has 
not  been  done  implies  one  of  the  most  disastrous 
results  of  the  exclusive  dependence  on  individ- 
ual enterprise.  The  natural  seriousness  of  the 
situation  has  been  largely  enhanced  by  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  full  title  to  land.  Thus 
the  housing  problem  has  not  been  properly 
dealt  with  even  in  its  simplest  aspect,  the  pro- 
vision of  a  numerical  sufficiency  of  living  quar- 
ters. It  follows  as  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
all  demands  for  decency  and  comfort  have 
remained  utterly  neglected.  A  majority  of  the 
skilled  workers  are  believed  to  own  their  homes, 
and  some  laudable  efforts  have  been  made, 
particularly  by  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, to  aid  them  in  becoming  their  own 
landlords.  But  they  form  a  comparatively 
insignificant  minority,  leaving  the  vast  mass  of 
workers  as  the  helpless  prey  of  speculators  who 
exact  exorbitant  rents  for  hovels  that  would  not 
be  tolerated  in  many  other  cities.  Closely 
related  to  this  phase  of  the  situation  is  the 
practical  control  of  all  produce  by  a  combina- 
tion that  prefers  to  destroy  food  rather  than  to 
sell  it  at  reasonable  prices.  For  this  and  similar 
reasons,  the  cost  of  living  is  wholly  out  of 
proportion  to  the  incomes  of  all  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  people.  And  here  as  elsewhere 
this  state  of  affairs  tends  to  favor  the  unmarried 
and  the  transient  worker  at  the  expense  of  the 
settled  man  with  a  family  to  care  for. 

Pittsburgh  is  full  of  old  dwellings  that  have 
been  turned  into  tenements  by  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  subdividing  each  floor  among  several 
families.  Many  of  these  are  without  fire- 
escapes  and  badly  out  of  repair,  while  in  most 
of  them  some  sort  of  unsanitary  conditions 
prevails.  Cellar  rooms  are  common,  and  these 
are  to  a  shocking  extent  used  as  bedrooms 
—  beds  have  even  been  found  in  cupboards 
under  stairways!  Only  eight  Pittsburghers 
out  of  each  hundred  —  or  some  45,000  in  all — 
are  officially  supposed  to  herd  in  these  pseudo- 
tenements,  but  this  is  surely  enough.  And 
the  overcrowding  is  just  as  great,  and  some- 
times greater,  in  smaller  structures,  where 
the  right  of  inspection  becomes  still  more 
limited.  Six  to  a  dozen  human  beings  fre- 
quently live,  cook,  eat,  and  sleep  in  a  single 
room.  And,  to  make  matters  worse,  it  is  quite 
a  customary  thing  to  have  the  beds  serve  one 
shift  of  men  at  night  and  another  shift  in  the 
daytime.     An    attempted    regulation    of    the 


number  of  bedsteads  permitted  in  each  room 
has  only  served  to  make  numerous  people 
sleep  on  the  floor.  When  a  family  rents  two 
or  more  rooms,  subletting  and  the  taking  of 
lodgers  account  largely  for  the  additional  space 
occupied.  In  one  place  thirty-three  Russians 
were  living  in  six  rooms  and  an  attic.  A 
boarding-house  boss  often  uses  the  kitchen  as 
sleeping  place  for  himself  and  his  family,  while 
a  score  of  lodgers  are  housed  in  a  couple  of 
adjoining  rooms.  In  hard  times,  jobless  and 
penniless  compatriots  are  often  given  shelter 
with  the  family  in  the  kitchen.  Add  to  this  that 
the  windows  are  kept  scrupulously  closed,  and 
the  inevitable  results  must  be  evident  to 
everybody. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  the  city  has 
a  sincere  and  efficient  health-officer,  Dr.  J.  T. 
Edwards,  who,  in  spite  of  circumscribed  author- 
ity and  discouraging  handicaps  of  every  kind, 
has  done  much  to  combat  the  worst  abuses. 
A  bill  that  would  have  helped  him  greatly  was 
passed  by  the  legislature  but  vetoed  by  the 
governor.  The  large  estates  and  most  of  the 
big  concerns  have  proved  indifferent  or  even 
hostile.  Still,  some  of  the  worst  eyesores,  like 
the  notorious  Tammany  Hall  in  Basin  Alley, 
have  been  closed  up  by  police  action,  while 
Painter's  Row,  a  group  of  ramshackle  buildings 
on  the  South  Side,  owned  by  one  of  the  biggest 
steel  companies  and  holding  568  persons,  has 
been  cleaned  up  and  improved  by  the  owners. 
The  principal  object  of  Dr.  Edwards's  work, 
however,  has  been  to  abolish  the  outdoor 
privies  and  open  cesspools  with  their  foul  reek 
and  their  constant  threat  against  public  and 
private  health.  Details  collected  by  the  sur- 
veyors in  this  respect  are  too  revolting  for 
reproduction  here.  By  this  time,  many  thou- 
sands of  objectionable  privies  have  been 
superseded  by  sanitary  closets,  but  other  thou- 
sands remain,  and  it  is  estimated  that  more  than 
nineteen  thousand  families  are  still  dependent 
on  them.  The  general  scarcity  of  water  should 
be  mentioned  in  this  connection.  Running 
water  in  the  houses  used  by  workmen  is  rarely 
found.  Instead  the  women  have  to  descend 
to  the  street  or  a  yard  in  order  to  draw  the  water 
from  a  pump  or  a  hydrant.  And  frequently 
hundreds  of  people  —  speaking  literally  — 
have  been  found  dependent  on  a  single  spigot. 
Still  more  inexcusable  is  the  fact  that  arrange- 
ments for  the  proper  and  easy  disposal  of  waste 
water  are  seldom  in  evidence,  the  result  being 
that  such  water  frequently  is  thrown  out  of 
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the  windows  or  carried  down  and  poured  on  the 
ground. 

These  homes,  so  poorly  equipped  with 
conveniences  regarded  as  indispensable  even 
in  the  poorest  quarters  of  Manhattan,  are 
located  in  naturally  ugly  surroundings  —  under 
the  shadow  of  smoke-breathing  mills,  on  the 
verge  of  clamorous  railroad  yards,  or  right  in 
between  different  sets  of  busy  tracks.  Every- 
thing about  them  is,  with  but  few  bright  excep- 
tions, grimy  and  sooty  and  sordid  and  nasty  — 
all  the  senses  are  being  offended  at  once,  and 
none  of  them  pleased.  There  are  exceptions, 
I  repeat  once  more  —  and  a  growing  number 
of  these,  thank  heaven!  —  but  the  conditions 
I  have  just  indicated  form  the  rule.  And  what 
more  could  be  needed  to  explain  the  part  played 
by  the  saloon  in  the  life  of  a  Pittsburgh 
workman  ? 

For  the  city  itself,  correct  figures  of  the  con- 
sumption of  alcohol  are  hard  to  get,  of  course. 
Twenty  empty  beer-kegs  found  outside  a  Slovak 
boarding-house  on  a  Monday  morning  or  a 
dozen  cases  of  beer  delivered  at  another  house 
every  Saturday  night  may  speak  loudly  enough 
of  the  truth,  but  no  reliable  data  are  derivable 
from  such  instances.  Better  opportunities  are 
offered  by  the  mill  towns.  A  comparison  of  the 
sums  drawn  by  the  saloonkeepers  before  pay- 
day with  those  redeposited  afterward  furnishes 
pretty  accurate  evidence.  It  appears  that  the 
seventy  saloons  at  Braddock  take  in  $35,000 
every  other  week,  while  the  eighty-two  saloons 
of  McKeesport  —  a  town  with  about  30,000 
population  and  a  saloon  to  each  365  inhabitants 
—  collect  not  less  than  $65,000  on  the  two  pay- 
days that  succeed  each  other  twice  a  month. 
There  are  forty  saloons  at  Duquesne;  and,  of 
the  sixty  saloons  in  Homestead,  eight  are  in  a 
block  that  immediately  adjoins  the  mill 
entrance.  Most  of  the  drinking  is  done  before 
the  24-hour  rest,  however,  and  little  time  is 
spent  in  the  saloons  except  on  Saturday  nights 
and  during  slack  times,  when  they  serve  at  once 
as  clubs  and  meeting  places.  The  men  are 
well  aware  that  not  only  their  jobs  but  their 
lives  are  at  stake  if  they  go  to  work  with  heavy 
heads  and  tired  limbs.  Many,  if  not  most,  of 
the  skilled  workers  are  total  abstainers,  while 
all  of  them  are  very  temperate.  A  growing 
feeling  among  the  great  mass  of  workers  in  favor 
of  local  option  seems  to  have  been  checked, 
temporarily  at  least,  by  corporation  politics. 

In  spite  of  the  prevalence  and  prosperity  of 
the  saloon,  the  workers  save  to  an  astonish- 


ing extent  considering  the  circumstances  — 
and  this  is  not  the  least  true  of  the  foreigners. 
Many  of  these  spend  a  maximum  of  $10  a 
month  for  rent  and  food,  about  $5  for  clothes, 
church-support,  and  insurance,  and  another 
$5  for  drink.  Thus  even  unskilled  day- 
laborers  manage  to  put  by  from  $10  to  $15  a 
month,  while  semi-skilled  workers  save  as  much 
as  $25  in  the  same  period.  A  banker  in  a 
Servian  neighborhood  forwards  between 
$20,000  and  $25,000  to  Europe  every  pay-day. 
But  it  cannot  be  sufficiently  emphasized  that 
these  remarkable  figures  are  the  result  of  hving 
conditions  that  can  hardly  be  called  human. 

The  practical  obliteration  of  Sunday  from 
the  Pittsburgh  calendar  has  had  a  very  different 
effect  on  the  religious  attitude  of  different 
classes  of  workers.  With  its  usual  concern  for 
the  needs  of  its  people,  the  Catholic  Church 
sees  that  the  man  who  works  on  Sunday  may 
attend  services  on  Saturday  or  mass  at  the 
dawn  of  day.  It  is  not  rare  to  behold  con- 
gregations of  1,000  men,  most  of  them  young 
and  all  of  them  sympathetically  intent  on  the 
ministrant's  every  movement.  And  the  priests 
live  largely  with  and  for  their  own  people.  In 
all  but  a  few  cases  it  is  different  in  the  Protest- 
ant denominations.  Ministers  are  serving  in 
mill  districts  who  have  never  entered  a  steel- 
mill.  Too  many  of  them  preach  against  intem- 
perance without  being  aware  of  the  heat  and 
the  dust  and  the  toil  that  provoke  it.  Often, 
too,  they  go  crusading  for  the  Sunday  closing 
of  drug-stores  and  tobacco-shops  without  a 
word  to  say  against  the  glaring  Sabbath  viola- 
tions in  the  big  mills.  Finally,  there  is  a  strong 
feeling  among  the  workers  that  these  churches 
are  "on  the  other  side,"  as  they  put  it.  And 
yet  the  old  Calvinistic  spirit  is  far  from  dead 
among  the  Protestant  workingmen  —  it  is 
simply  lying  dormant  and  forgotten.  When  it 
wakes  once  more,  salvation  may  be  near. 
And,  in  the  meantime,  they  suffer  in  cowed 
silence.  To  attend  a  union  meeting  means 
instant  discharge.  Socialism  interests  them, 
but  seems  too  far  from  fulfilment.  And  Slav 
and  Magyar,  Jew  and  Italian  seem  not  yet 
to  have  begun  to  think  of  those  matters. 

With  every  sort  of  political  corruption  and 
what  grows  out  of  it  Pittsburgh  has  long  been 
over-familiar.  Up  till  a  year  ago,  the  city 
had  the  largest  typhoid-rate  of  any  big  city  in 
the  country.  That  this  was  caused  by  the  use 
of  polluted  river  water  was  definitely  announced 
by  a  competnet  commission  early    in    1899. 
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Two  and  a  half  million  dollars  were  raised  on 
bonds,  in  1900,  for  the  construction  of  a  filtra- 
tion plant,  but  for  four  years  the  work  was 
delayed  while  the  money  remained  with 
favored  banks  at  a  nominal  interest  of  2  per 
cent.  During  those  years,  a  total  of  1,907 
persons  died  from  typhoid,  or  1,538  in  excess  of 
a  normal  typhoid  death-rate.  The  economic 
loss  involved  in  that  waste  of  human  life  has 
been  calculated  at  $9,228,000,  which  is  not  far 
from  twice  the  fmal  cost  of  the  completed  filtra- 
tion plant.  Since  October  last  year,  the  whole 
plant  has  been  in  operation.  During  the  last 
quarter  of  1907,  there  were  192  typhoid  deaths, 
or  two  every  day;  during  the  same  three  months 
of  1908,  there  were  thirty-seven  such  deaths,  or 
two  every  five  days. 

Corrupt  politics  and  what  they  stand  for  are 
doomed  in  Pittsburgh,  no  matter  what  temporary 
triumphs  their  exponents  may  celebrate.  The 
antediluvian  aldermanic  courts,  with  their 
pernicious  fee  system,  their  bids  for  business, 
their  discrimination  in  favor  of  plaintiffs,  their 
chances  for  chicanery  and  blackmail,  their 
robbery  of  ignorant  foreigners,  and  their  abuses 
of  innumerable  other  kinds,  will  have  to  go 
even  if  it  will  take  something  like  a  revolution 
to  make  the  state  machine  give  them  up.  The 
antiquated  ward  system  of  maintaining  and 
controlling  schools  will  go  —  and  with  it  will 
go  the  present  crowding  of  children  in  unfit 
buildings,  the  failure  to  enforce  attendance,  and 
the  vicious  discrimination  against  those  poverty- 
stricken  districts  where  education  is  most 
needed  and  least  in  evidence.  The  traction 
problem,  complicated  as  it  is  by  the  extraordin- 
ary franchise  trickery  of  bygone  years,  will  be 
solved  one  of  these  days.  The  rails  running 
along  the  streets  of  the  world's  greatest  steel- 
centre  bear  the  same  relation  to  modern  high- 
class  rails  as  the  proverbial  shoes  of  the  smith's 
mare  bear  to  the  shoes  of  other  horses.  At 
present  the  service  in  general  is  about  as  bad 
as  it  possibly  could  be  without  ceasing  to  be  a 
service  at  all,  and  the  virtual  absence  of  trans- 
fers makes  it  impossible  to  cross  from  one  side 
of  the  city  to  the  other  without  paying  two  fares. 
An  apprentice  may  attend  evening  classes  three 
nights  a  week  at  the  Carnegie  Technical  Schools 
by  paying  a  tuition  fee  of  $5  for  the  season; 
but,  unless  he  happens  to  live  near  the  schools, 
his  attendance  will  cost  him  $15.60  in  car  fares 
during  the  same  period.  But  these  evils  are 
doomed,  just  as  private  toll-collecting  control 
of   the  bridges  over  the  Allegheny   River  is 


doomed.  Pittsburgh  is  aware  of  them  and 
preparing  to  deal  with  them.  They  are  evils 
which  everybody  nowadays  recognizes  as 
legitimate  objects  for  political  action.  There- 
fore, I  have  not  dwelt  on  them  at  length,  but 
have  confined  myself  to  social  conditions  still 
held  by  many  to  lie  wholly  or  largely  outside  of 
public  concern. 

Try  as  one  may,  it  is  not  possible  to  overlook 
the  numbers  and  the  seriousness  of  the  blem- 
ishes attaching  to  the  image  shown  in  the 
mirror.  The  impression  conveyed  by  this 
image  would  be  sad  indeed  but  for  one  con- 
soling fact:  it  has  already  ceased  to  be  true. 
Things  had  begun  to  change  before  the  survey 
begun.  They  have  been  changing  ever  since 
at  a  growing  rate.  A  new  spirit  is  astir  in  the 
city.  And,  as  usual,  this  spirit  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  leavening  soul  of  a  single  individual. 
Many  would  undoubtedly  be  inclined  to  find 
this  individual  in  Mr.  Carnegie.  Nor  would 
they  be  without  good  reason  for  doing  so.  In 
spite  of  hampering  social  conditions,  the 
Carnegie  institutions  —  and  particularly  the 
library  with  its  six  branches,  its  170  distributing 
stations,  its  300,000  volumes  circulated  three 
times  over  every  year,  and  its  missionary  work 
on  behalf  of  good  reading  among  the  workers — 
have  done  a  great  deal  not  only  to  assist  the 
mass  of  people  but  still  more  to  insinuate  a 
more  public-spirited  attitude  among  the  leading 
men  of  the  city. 

But  the  man  I  have  in  mind  is  Dean  Hodges 
of  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.  During  his  long  rectorate 
at  the  Calvary  Church,  he  not  only  worked 
energetically  on  behalf  of  projects  then  regarded 
as  hopelessly  chimerical  in  Pittsburgh,  but  he 
instilled  his  own  ardent  and  noble  spirit  into  a 
number  of  men,  most  of  whom  are  now  con- 
spicuous among  the  present  workers  for  a  new 
and  better  Pittsburgh  —  men,  for  instance,  like 
H.  D.  W.  English  and  Mayor  Guthrie.  This 
origin  of  the  rising  spirit  of  civic  farsightedness 
is  recognized  by  its  bitterest  opponents  when 
they  refer  sneeringly  to  its  main  representatives 
as  "the  Calvary  crowd."  During  a  recent 
visit  to  Pittsburgh,  I  met  several  members  of 
this  crowd  —  and  to  my  surprise  all  of  them 
seemed  to  have  eyes  as  gray  as  the  steel  that  has 
made  the  city  famous.  As  I  looked  at  them, 
a  feeling  came  over  me  that  when  such  men  set 
out  to  do  a  thing,  then  that  thing  will  surely  be 
done. 
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Now  these  men  with  steel-gray  eyes  —  and  I 
know  that  Pittsburgh  has  .many  thousands  of 
them  besides  those  whom  I  met  —  have  under- 
taken to  render  the  image  reflected  by  the  sur- 
vey's mirror  more  false  with  every  passing  day. 
.A.nd  I  think  that  they  will  succeed  —  that  they 
are  succeeding.  Nor  are  they  succeeding  in  a 
spirit  of  antagonism  toward  any  person,  class, 
or  interest.  Their  cry  is  not  for  a  fight,  but  for 
a  coming  together  of  everybody  concerned  in  a 
common  effort  that  will  do  justice  to  all.  They 
prefer  to  see  evils  corrected  from  within  rather 
than  from  without,  voluntarily  rather  than 
under  compulsion.  To  them,  as  well  as  to  the 
future  of  Pittsburgh,  it  means  much  that  two  of 
the  largest  subordinate  steel  companies  have 
already,  on  their  own  initiative,  begun  a  cam- 
paign for  the  prevention  of  accidents;  and  that 
the  local  representative  of  one  of  the  biggest 
land-holding  estates  has  been  heard  to  declare 
himself  done  for  ever  with  the  building  of  com- 
fortless boxes  as  homes  for  workingmen. 

Much  indeed  has  already  been  accomplished 
toward  the  appearance  of  a  new  Pittsburgh. 
I  have  mentioned  the  successful  conquest  of 
typhoid  and  the  fight  for  sane  sanitary  arrange- 
ments. The  general  death-rate  has  already  been 


reduced  from  19.16  per  thousand  inhabitants, 
in  1906,  to  15.98,  in  1908.  A  comprehensive 
housing  census  has  been  provided  for,  and 
associated  charities  organized,  "and  a  permanent 
typhoid  commission  established.  A  splendid 
system  of  playgrounds  has  been  developed,  and 
is  being  still  further  perfected  to  take  the  chil- 
dren from  the  streets.  Finally,  a  Civic 
Improvement  Commission,  with  a  remarkable 
programme  and  with  Mr.  English  for  head, 
has  been  appointed  by  the  mayor  under  highly 
promising  circumstances.  All  these  advances 
indicate  to  me  that  the  dominant  Scotch-Irish 
have  at  last  begun  to  doubt  the  saving  quality 
of  unrestricted  individualism.  As  soon  as  they 
have  reached  a  little  further  —  far  enough  to 
perceive  not  only  the  incidental  value  but  the 
imperative  necessity  of  disinterested  collective 
action  on  behalf  of  the  human  material  that, 
in  the  ultimate  analysis,  forms  the  only  lasting 
foundation  for  a  city's  greatness  —  then  they 
will  proceed  along  these  new  lines  with  the  same 
thoroughness  and  efficiency  they  have  hitherto 
displayed  solely  along  the  old  lines  of  private 
enterprise.  And  when  they  do  so,  they  will 
unquestionably  turn  Pittsburgh  into  a  model 
community  in  surprisingly  short  time. 


THE  "TRUSTS"  vs.  COMPETITION 

HAVE  "TRUST"  PRODUCTS  RISEN  FASTER  IN  PRICE 
THAN  PRODUCTS  OF  COMPETITIVE  PRODUCERS? 

BY 

MEREDITH  N.  STILES 


THE  accompanying  chart  presents  a 
percentage  comparison  for  a  ten-year 
period  in  the  prices  of  a  number  of 
commodities  manufactured  or  produced  by 
corporations  or  groups  of  allied  interests, 
commonly  regarded  as  "trusts,"  with  the 
prices  of  a  number  of  commodities  in  which  the 
per  cent,  of  control  by  any  one  interest  is  incon- 
siderable and  in  which  there  is  a  large  element 
of  competition. 

The  purpose  is  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  "trusts"  can  be 
charged  with  unduly  raising  prices  because 
of  alleged  monopoly  and  the  elimination  of 
competition  to  a  large  degree.     If  the  "trusts" 


have  been  able  to  fix  prices,  have  they  been 
guilty  of  keeping  them  higher  than  general 
economic  conditions  warrant?  How  does  the 
increase  or  decrease  in  their  prices  compare 
with  the  prices  of  commodities  in  which  there 
is  free  competition? 

This  chart  furnishes  a  comparison  for  the 
years  1898  and  1907,  the  computations  being 
based  on  statistics  of  wholesale  prices  con- 
tained in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
for  March,  1908,  the  latest  published  on  the 
subject.  The  verdict  it  appears  to  hand  down 
for  the  "trusts"  is  "not  guilty,"  at  least 
not  as  guilty  as  the  competitive  commodities. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  percentage  of 
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increase  in  the  average  prices  of  the  twenty- 
four  "trust"  commodities  is  somewhat  less 
than  that  of  the  twenty-four  "non-trust"  com- 
modities. Moreover,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
average  of  the  "trust"  commodities  is  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  average  of  "258  com- 
modities." These  258  commodities,  it  should 
be  explained,  are  the  total  number  used  in  the 
compilations  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  and  are 
considered  the  most  important  and  representa- 
tive articles.  Thus  their  average  price  from 
year  to  year  give  us  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of 
general  economic  conditions,  and,  consequently, 
it  appears  here  that  the  economic  burden  of  the 
general  rise  cannot  be  saddled  upon  the 
"trusts."  Taking  the  "trust"  commodities 
individually,  the  burden  of  some  is  heavy,  as 
in  the  case  of  cottonseed  oil,  steel,  copper,  and 
glucose;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  a 
larger  number,  thirteen  in  all,  which  did  not 
rise  as  much  as  the  "258" — and  two,  sugar 
and  matches,  which  even  decreased. 

The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that,  while 
there  may  be  some  artificial  exceptions,  the 
good  old  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  still 
working. 


It  should  be  noted  that  this  article  deals  in 
results  and  not  causes.  A  host  of  reasons  might 
be  advanced  to  justify  the  rise  in  each  individual 
commodity  by  those  disposed  to  defend  it. 
For  instance,  the  price  of  some  of,  the  trust- 
manufactured  commodities  is  more  or  less 
dependent  on  the  price  of  a  raw  non-trust  com- 
modity. It  is  merely  the  resultant  facts  that 
are  shown. 

The  average  wholesale  prices  in  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Bulletin  upon  which  these 
computations  are  based,  are  usually  the 
prices  in  the  New  York  market,  except  for 
such  articles  as  have  their  primary  market 
in  some  other  locality.  For  wheat,  corn, 
and  meat,  for  example,  Chicago  prices  are 
quoted;  for  fish,  Boston  prices  are  taken; 
and  for  leather,  the  prices  of  the  general 
market. 

Aside  from  the  comparison  of  the  prices  of 
the  "trust-made"  and  "non-trust-made" 
articles  the  diagram  shows  the  rapid  rise  in  the 
average  price  of  the  258  commodities  chosen 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  as  the  best  indicators 
of  the  general  economic  condition  of  the 
country.     That  rise  was  40  per  cent. 


BREAKING  THE  WORLD'S  RECORD  AT 
NAVAL  GUNNERY 

HOW  THE  SAILORS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVY  ARE  TAUGHT  — THE  RESULT  OF 
THE  TEACHING  SHOWN  AT  MAGDALENA  BAY  — THE  RECORD  OF  THE  "MARYLAND" 

BY 

STEWART  EDWARD  WHITE 


THE  month  of  January,  1908,  by  cour- 
tesy of  the  Navy  Department,  I  spent 
aboard  the  armored  cruiser  Maryland 
at  Magdalena  Bay.  During  my  stay,  the 
annual  record  target  practice  took  place.  It 
has  just  developed  that  the  scores  made  at  that 
time  won  for  this  ship  the  much-coveted  Navy 
Trophy  for  marksmanship,  even  above  the 
battleships  of  the  first  class.  It  has  seemed  to 
me  that  an  inside  view  of  what  our  men  are 
doing  might  not  be  uninteresting  to  all  of  us 
patriotic  Americans,  especially  in  view  of  the 
many  criticisms  of  our  equipment  for  active 
service.     Men   are   as   much   a  part  of  that 


equipment  as  armor  belts  and  open  ports, 
—  perhaps  a  more  important  part  when 
the  gage  of  battle  is  offered. 

It  is  a  misconception  to  suppose  that  our 
marksmen  are  made  by  the  practice  obtained  at 
either  the  preliminary  practice,  the  record 
practice,  or  the  battle  practice.  These  each 
occur  but  once  in  the  year  and  consist  of  com- 
paratively few  shots  per  man.  If  our  men  had 
nothing  more  than  this,  they  would  be  in  much 
the  same  position  as  the  fellow  who  goes  out  in 
the  back  yard  once  a  year  to  let  fiy  his  bedroom 
revolver.  Rather  should  these  records  be 
considered  as  a  test,  primarily,  of  the  training 
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the  crews  and  pointers  have  undergone  during 
the  year;  and,  secondarily,  of  the  guns  and 
their  gears  under  actual  firing  conditions. 
The  results  obtained  at  such  tests  are  carefully 
collated  and  compared;  deductions  are  drawn 
from  them;  practical  expedients  learned  from 
them.  They  are  likewise  valuable  in  that  they 
accustom  the  pointers  to  the  truth  that  the  gun 
will  actually  shoot  where  it  is  held  as  well  with 
the  service  charge  as  with  the  little  bullets  of 
daily  practice.  The  actual  making  of  men 
is  rather  in  that  daily  practice. 

Another  misconception  is  that  very  little 
actual  shooting  is  done  aboard  our  ships. 
This  arises  from  the  often-printed  statistics  as 
to  the  cost  of  firing  the  big  guns,  and  the  short 
life  of  their  barrels.  That  is  true  of  service 
charges.  But  there  are  other  ways  of  beating 
this  particular  expensive  devil  around  the  bush. 

Rigidly  attached  parallel  to  the '  bore  of 
each  big  gun  is  a  22-calibre  rifle.  The  firing 
mechanism  of  the  gun  is  attached  to  that  of 
this  rifle;  the  sights  of  the  big  gun  aim  the  rifle; 
to  shift  the  rifle,  the  direction  of  the  cannon  itself 
must  be  shifted  by  means  of  the  training  and 
elevating  gears  —  one  moves  with  the  other. 
So,  when  a  gun-pointer  sights  his  cannon  and 
pulls  the  trigger,  all  conditions  of  actual  ser- 
vice are  duplicated  except  that  a  22-caHbre 
bullet  is  discharged  instead  of  a  shell. 

A  short  distance  beyond  the  end  of  the  gun, 
supported  by  a  frame,  is  a  tiny  paper  target. 
It  is  only  an  inch  or  less  across,  but  is  so  placed 
that  it  appears  through  the  telescope  sights 
exactly  as  a  regulation  target  would  look 
at  regulation  ranges.  A  system  of  pulleys, 
furthermore,  enables  an  assistant  to  put  this 
miniature  target  in  motion,  so  that  the  illusion 
of  a  ship  under  way,  the  roll  of  a  sea,  and  even 
the  effect  of  gun  recoil  (in  the  case  of  turrets)  is 
accurately  duplicated. 

Thus,  when  the  loading  crew  has  loaded  its 
dummy  charge  and  the  gun  captain  has  clanged 
shut  the  breech  and  shouted  his  "ready!" 
the  pointer  can  actually  fire  the  piece  and  see 
where  his  shot  hits.  Incidentally,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  division  officer  has  some- 
thing to  say  to  that  pointer  if  he  does  not  get 
his  little  bullets  one  after  another  into  the  same 
hole  and  if  he  does  not  fire  very  promptly  after 
the  loading  is  completed. 

In  this  manner,  millions  of  rounds  are  fired 
in  a  year.  A  marksman  is  not  the  product  of 
chance,  but  of  practice  —  and  our  men  certainly 
get  it. 


Besides  the  usual  day  "ping  pong"  work, 
the  torpedo  guns  have  also  the  picturesque 
night  practice.  Every  evening  a  steam  launch 
tows  back  and  forth,  five  or  six  hundred  yards 
from  the  ship,  a  small  target  on  a  raft.  The 
searchlights  are  turned  on,  and  the  torpedo 
guns  pepper  away  at  it  for  a  couple  of  hours.  In 
this  work  dummy  ammunition  is  used,  bored 
through  the  centre  to  admit  a  45-70  rifle  cart- 
ridge, which  carries  with  sufficient  accuracy 
to  the  range  indicated.  Thus  we  are  utilizing 
to  advantage  the  old  black-powder  cartridges 
left  over  from  the  days  of  Springfield  rifles. 

The  night  firing  was  exceedingly  picturesque. 
In  contrast  to  the  extreme  blackness  of  night, 
the  rays  of  the  numerous  searchlights  were  like 
pencils  across  the  sky.  Where  they  reached  the 
white  of  the  targets,  they  seemed  to  kindle  the 
canvas  as  though  touching  it  with  a  phosphores- 
cent point.  In  fact,  it  was  exceedingly  difficult 
to  rid  myself  of  the  notion  that  the  targets  had 
not  some  illumination  back  of  them,  so  strong 
was  the  illusion  of  glow  through  the  texture. 
The  spray  from  the  shots  hitting  the  water 
hung  like  jewels.  In  contrast  to  the  whiteness 
of  all  this,  the  flash  of  the  guns  sprang  forth 
in  a  menacing  red. 

Toward  noon  the  various  gun  crews  knocked 
off  and  joined  their  shipmates  around  the 
decks.  In  this  place,  so  near  the  line  of  the 
tropics,  the  sailors  generally  appeared  at 
work  barefooted  and  in  short-sleeved  jerseys. 
The  constant  labor,  combined  with  the  daily 
handling  of  shells  and  powder,  has  given  each 
and  every  man  a  wonderful  physical  develop- 
ment. Never  has  it  been  my  fortune,  even 
among  professional  athletes,  to  behold  as  many 
examples  of  perfect  physical  condition.  Not 
only  is  every  muscle  modeled  under  the  skin 
so  that  it  ripples  with  each  movement;  not 
only  is  that  muscle  rounded  as  in  the  outlines 
of  a  Grecian  statue;  but  it  is  full  of  blood, 
firm  and  vital  and  ruddy  when  unflexed. 
This  obtains  throughout  the  ship's  company, 
I  suppose  it  would  be  impossible  elsewhere 
to  find  a  similar  body  of  men  so  uniformly  and 
symmetrically  developed.  There  is  nothing 
of  the  knotty,  stooped,  desiccated  strength  of 
coal-miners  and  the  Farnese  Hercules.  Rather 
the  type  is  that  of  a  full-rounded,  elastic  youth. 

In  the  meantime,  the  regular  life  of  the  ship 
had  been  going  forward  in  its  ordinary  routine 
—  drills  of  marines,  special  drills,  reports, 
visits,  inspections,  cleanings,  court-martials, 
hunting  and  fishing  excursions,   trips  in  the 
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steamers,  picnics  ashore.  But  back  of  it  all 
was  the  gunnery. 

And,  although  in  the  wardroom,  at  mess,  or 
off  duty,  we  found  plenty  to  talk  about  in  the 
way  of  books,  politics,  sports,  and  girls,  always 
sooner  or  later  the  conversation  drifted  back 
to  the  all-absorbing  topic.  Then  chairs  were 
hitched  forward  and  voices  took  on  the  tones 
of  earnestness.  I  heard  discussions  of  all 
degrees  of  technicality.  Some  of  it  I  even 
understood.  In  compliment  to  myself,  for 
a  time  the  topic  would  be  held  somewhere  near 
the  surface  —  as  training  gears  and  electric 
systems  of  fire  control  —  but  before  many 
minutes  the  weight  of  the  discussion  would 
plunge  it  to  nethermost  depths  of  ballistic 
formulae  and  their  influence  on  deflection.  I 
never  tried  to  follow,  but  contented  myself 
by  swimming  around  on  top  watching  the 
bubbles  rise.  Invariably,  after  a  time,  with 
unfailing  courtesy,  they  apologized  to  me  for 
talking  shop.  I  never  could  persuade  them 
that  I  liked  it  even  when  it  happened  to  be 
beyond  me.  Every  proponent  would  sooner 
or  later  try  out  his  theory;  and,  if  it  worked, 
every  former  opponent  would  adopt  it.  So 
our  navy  would  be  that  much  more  effective. 

Two  days  before  going  on  the  range  for 
record  practice,  the  Maryland  signaled  for, 
and  received,  permission  to  fire  a  "pressure 
shot"  from  one  gun  of  each  sort.  This  was 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  ammunition  for 
possible  deterioration.  An  instrument  inserted 
in  the  breech  registered  the  pressure,  which 
should  be  somewhere  about  twelve  tons  to  the 
inch. 

In  this  manner,  I  was  enabled  to  become 
a  little  used  to  the  concussion  before  actual 
target  practice  began.  Concussion  is  some- 
thing to  get  used  to,  let  me  tell  you.  At 
first,  when  one  of  the  big  fellows  goes  off,  your 
unaccustomed  senses  report  to  you  that  the 
entire  universe  ahead  of  you  has  blown  into 
one  all-devouring  flame,  that  the  air  has  been 
sucked  away  from  you,  and  that  the  decks 
beneath  your  feet  are  bulging  to  immediate 
destruction.  The  shock  confuses  you,  no 
matter  how  hard  you  may  try  to  keep  your 
senses  clear.  The  confusion  passes,  but  it 
has  sufficed  to  shake  your  careful  observation 
from  all  small  details.  After  a  few  shots, 
however,  you  do  not  mind  the  row,  and  are 
able  to  keep  your  eye  on  such  interesting  affairs 
as  gun  recoil,  the  flight  of  shells,  and  the 
action  of  crews. 


Even  then  the  shock  is  very  severe.  The 
ship  has  to  be  cleared  as  for  action.  The 
stanchions,  awnings,  and  top  gear  are  all 
down;  the  hatches  and  ports  closed;  all 
pictures,  mirrors,  and  glassware  removed; 
and  all  drawers  half-opened.  Otherwise  the 
air  pressure  within  them  would  throw  them  out 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.  I  have  before  me 
on  my  desk  a  piece  of  a  glass  head-light  an 
inch  and  a  half  thick  and  about  a  foot 
across.  It  was  shattered  more  effectively 
than  by  a  sledge  hammer.  Of  course,  those 
who  value  their  ear-drums  stuff  their  ears 
with  cotton. 

During  these  last  two  days,  also,  the  division 
officers  were  very  busy  bore-sighting  their  guns 
at  a  small  target  a  thousand  yards  or  so  away. 
A  telescope  sight  screwed  into  the  breech  was 
made  to  align  perfectly  with  the  two  other 
sights  controlling  respectively  the  elevating 
and  training  gears.  All  day  long  the  sharp 
mark!  mark!  mark!  sounded,  as  the  three 
men  at  these  telescopes  indicated  when  their 
crossbars  covered  the  bull's-eye.  When  they 
all  said  mark!  together,  the  sights  pointed 
where  the  gun  would  shoot  pointblank.  They 
clamped  everything  down,   and  were  happy. 

This  record  practice  takes  place  once  a 
year.  It  is  simply  a  test  of  gunners,  not  of 
ships  under  battle  conditions.  As  it  is  com- 
petitive throughout  our  whole  na\y,  and  as 
the  men's  standing  is  determined  by  the 
scores  made,  the  attempt  is  to  fire  under 
only  the  best  possible  conditions.  In  this, 
obviously,  it  differs  from  practice  under  battle 
conditions.  It  would  be  unfair  to  allow  one 
gun-pointer  to  fire  in  a  seaway,  another  in  a 
sheltered  bay,  and  then  to  rate  these  two  men 
on  the  basis  of  their  scores.  This  fact  should 
be  held  clearly  in  mind. 

The  targets  used  are  of  canvas  and  float 
on  a  raft.  They  are  12  x  21  feet,  and  stand 
at  the  apex  of  an  equilateral  triangle  whose 
sides  are  just  1,600  yards  in  length.  The 
ship  steams  down  the  base  of  this  triangle  at 
the  rate  of  ten  knots  an  hour.  When  she 
passes  the  first  buoy,  she  blows  her  whistle. 
Firing  must  begin  within  ten  seconds.  There 
are  two  pointers  to  a  gun.  Each  pointer  fires 
his  specified  number  of  shots  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  He  is  rated  by  the  percentage  of 
his  hits;  the  loading  crew  are  judged  by  the 
number  of  shots  per  minute;  the  whole  gun 
crew,  the  gun,  and  the  ship,  by  the  hits  per 
minute.     This  seems  fair  to  everybody. 
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For  good  shooting  there  is  prize  money  and 
an  increase  of  wages.  Good  shooting  is 
standardized  by  the  average  performance  of 
the  entire  navy;  that  is  to  say,  suppose  all  the 
guns  of  all  our  ships  are  found  to  have  made 
an  average  of  76  per  cent,  of  hits  —  then  any 
individual  who  has  made  76  per  cent,  or  over 
quahfies  as  a  first  class  pointer.  Those  who 
made  less  than  76  per  cent,  are  considered 
to  have  failed. 

It  seemed  to  me  more  interesting  as  a  first 
impression  to  descend  to  the  six-inch  gun 
deck  for  the  first  run  down  the  line.  I  found 
the  gun  roped  off  to  exclude  all  but  its  crew 
and  the  necessary  officers.  The  crew  itself 
was  stripped  down  for  action  and  waiting  in 
that  nervous  coolness  —  if  the  term  can  be 
understood  —  that  always  makes  for  rapid, 
accurate  action.  A  timekeeper  and  an  umpire 
from  another  ship  stood  by.  The  division 
officer,  under  whose  charge  the  crew  and  the 
gun  had  reached  their  present  efficiency,  was 
near  at  hand.  His  was  to  be  the  most  difficult 
task  of  all;  for  he  must  stand  by  and  see  his 
men  at  work,  and  must  not  open  his  head  to 
issue  a  single  word  of  advice  or  command. 
It  is  considered  wise  to  encourage  self-reliance 
on  the  part  of  the  crews.  If  things  go  wrong, 
they  are  supposed  to  figure  out  their  own 
salvation.  Their  officer  has  done  his  duty: 
now  he  must  step  one  side  to  let  his  machine 
work  as  best  it  may.  Generally,  by  the  end 
of  the  run  he  is  bursting  with  language;  and, 
by  the  time  his  whole  battery  has  finished,  he 
is  ready  for  a  padded  cell.  During  all  of 
one  run  I  was  busy  watching  an  ensign. 
The  back  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  breech, 
as  it  closed,  was  blowing  out  the  primer. 
Naturally,  the  gun  failed  to  fire.  The  gun 
captain  reported  misfire,  and  tried  again. 
This  happened  two  or  three  times  and  damaged 
considerably  the  speed  of  that  gun.  The 
gun  captain  could  not  see  what  was  happening; 
the  ensign  could.  The  latter  stood  on  one 
foot.  As  each  misfire  occurred,  he  hopped 
into  the  air,  a  little  higher  every  time.  His  face 
was  contorted  like  a  sprinter's  at  the  end  of 
a  hard  run.  Yet,  if  he  had  said  one  word,  his 
gun  would  have  been  penalized  for  a  fourth 
of  its  hits. 

In  the  gun  deck,  it  is  impossible  to  know  just 
where  you  are.  The  throbbing  of  the  engines 
and  the  small  strip  of  water  visible  through 
the  gun  port  alone  attest  movement.  Far 
away  on  the  bridge,  the  bugler  sounds  first 


quarters,  then,  after  an  interval,  the  officer's 
call.  You  know  then  the  ship  is  turning,  and 
that  the  fluttering  little  flags  on  the  buoys 
are  drawing  ahead.  Somebody  makes  a 
nervous  joke.  The  barefooted  men  at  the  gun 
shift  their  positions  by  ever  so  little.  Here  and 
there  a  powder  man  or  a  shell  man  stoops  for 
the  fiftieth  time  to  see  whether  or  not  that  next 
piece  of  ammunition  is  exactly  where  it  can 
be  handled  easiest  and  quickest.  The  umpires 
and  officers  exchange  an  occasional  low- 
voiced  remark.  It  is  very  low-voiced,  for 
somehow  in  that  tension  a  loud  noise  would 
seem  like  a  shout  in  a  church. 

For  this  next  four  minutes  is  the  culmination 
of  a  year  of  hard  work.  Each  gun  crew  has 
this  one  chance  to  make  good.  The  eyes  of 
the  navy  are  on  it.  The  sense  of  responsibihty 
is  greater  even  than  that  of  the  members  of  a 
college  team,  for  a  gun  crew  lives  and  works 
in  an  environment  of  experts  at  its  own  game. 
It  always  seemed  to  me  that  no  better  guarantee 
of  our  prowess  in  battle  could  be  asked  than 
the  repeated  hits  our  men  make  at  this  record 
practice.  For  not  even  battle  could  key 
them  higher.  If  excitement  and  nervousness 
could  ever  make  them  miss,  they  would  surely 
do  so  now. 

An  old  gun  officer  stood  next  me  one  after- 
noon. He  had  been  at  this  for  a  great  many 
years.  Furthermore,  he  was  from  another 
ship,  and  was  present  merely  as  a  disinterested 
spectator.     He  glanced  at  the  waiting  crew. 

"Excited?"  he  asked  me.  "I  am.  It 
always  makes  me  feel  queer  inside.  Just 
like  before  the  whistle  blows  at  the  football 
game.  And  when  you  're  the  division  officer, 
it 's  something  awful.  You  've  been  at  it  the 
whole  year;  yet,  when  you  signal  to  commence 
firing,  you  're  absolutely  certain  that  nothing 
on  earth  could  make  that  gun  go  off.  When  it 
does  go  off,  you  're  almighty  surprised.  After 
that  it 's  all  right." 

Suddenly,  with  startling  abruptness,  the 
ship  quivered  to  the  sound  of  the  whistle. 
The  little  group  by  the  gun  stiffened.  The 
spectators  drew  a  deep  breath.  The  gun 
captain  reached  forward  and  surreptitiously 
patted  the  breech  of  his  gun.  He  was  an  old- 
time  navy  man  by  the  name  of  Riley,  and  he 
lived  for  but  two  things  —  his  gun  and  shore 
liberty.  Aboard  ship  he  spent  all  his  time 
outside  his  other  duties  in  cleaning,  adjusting, 
and  polishing  that  gun,  and  at  night  he  slept 
beneath  it.    He  called  it  the  Admiral  Dewey. 
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The  division  officer's  whistle  was  at  his  lips. 
His  eyes  were  on  the  stop-watch.  He  drew 
in  his  breath  and  puffed  his  cheeks.  The 
thin  thrill  of  the  whistle  was  drowned  by  the 
clang  of  the  breech  as  Riley  threw  it  open. 
Almost  immediately  it  clanged  shut  again. 
"Ready,"  yelled  the  gun  captain.  Hardly  had 
the  first  sound  of  the  first  part  of  the  word 
left  his  mouth,  when  the  great  yellow  sheet  of 
flame  filled  the  universe  visible  through  the 
narrow  port.  A  crash  buffeted  the  narrow 
space  in  which  we  stood.  The  great  mass  of 
metal  plunged  back  and  forward  again  in  the 
recoil  and  its  recovery.  Riley's  left  arm  had 
followed  it.  Instantly  he  tore  open  the  breech 
again  for  the  eager  shellman.  The  latter, 
having  hurled  his  burden  into  the  chamber, 
turned  violently,  fairly  to  collide  with  the  man 
behind  him  who  stood  ready  with  another  shell 
held  just  at  the  right  angle.  The  action  went 
forward  in  quick  staccato  movements,  each 
as  accurate  as  an  instrument  of  precision, 
punctuated  by  the  mighty  roar  and  plunge 
of  the  gun.  Everyone  was  keyed  to  the  highest 
pitch.  The  gun's  crew  was  working  off  its 
excitement;  but  we  spectators  rose  higher  and 
higher  until  we  seemed  fairly  to  be  riding  in 
spirit  atop  the  withering  blasts  of  the  yellow 
fire  beyond  the  ports. 

Now  the  sixth  shot  was  fired.  It  was  the 
moment  for  the  change  of  pointers,  for  which 
ten  seconds  is  allowed.  The  pointer  at  the 
sights  was  seized  around  the  waist  and  hurled 
aside.  His  mate  was  hustled  bodily  into 
place.  With  hardly  an  appreciable  break, 
the  gun  resumed  its  spaced  explosions.  It 
seemed  that  this  had  been  going  on  a  long 
while,  and  would  probably  go  on  forever.  We 
were  in  the  rhythm  of  it.  The  tremendous 
crash  of  the  explosions  no  longer  caused  us 
to  wince  from  their  impact,  but  seemed 
rather  only  the  adequate  expression  of  the 
titanic  affairs  going  forward.  Then  abruptly 
silence  fell.  We  could  hear  the  beat  of  the 
engines  and  the  surge  of  the  water  as  it 
rushed  past  the  ship. 

The  crew  turned  slowly  away.  Old  Riley 
drew  the  back  of  his  hand  across  his  brow. 
It  was  over  now  for  the  year  —  settled  one  way 
or  the  other. 

In  the  corner,  the  gun  umpire  was  adding 
up  his  little  column  of  figures.  One  or  two 
men  looked  attentively  over  his  shoulder  to 
catch  the  total.  After  a  moment  they  turned, 
their  eyes  shining. 


"Twenty-four  and  a  half  and  twenty-seven 
and  a  half  "  they  told  their  mates.  The  figures 
represented  the  number  of  seconds  it  had 
taken  to  get  off  the  two  strings  of  six  shots 
each. 

"Never  saw  prettier  work,"  declared  the 
older  gun  officer  of  the  other  ship  to  me. 
"Never.  They  went  like  clockwork.  Thirty 
seconds  would  be  mighty  good.  If  the 
pointers  were  on,  it  looks  Hke  a  world's  record." 

We  climbed  on  deck.  The  ship  was  just 
swinging  off  the  range  toward  the  targets.  A 
steam  launch,  which  had  been  lying  off,  was 
hurrying  busily  to  the  raft,  towing  after  her  a 
couple  of  working  boats.  In  a  moment  they 
had  drawn  up  and  were  lowering  the  targets 
for  examination  and  for  mending.  On  the 
bridge,  we  found  the  ship's  officers  and  the 
chief  umpire  and  his  assistants  looking  through 
glasses.  Our  "spotter"  —  the  officer  whose 
duty  it  is  to  watch  the  flight  of  shells  and  to 
report  change  of  ranges  —  grunted  when  we 
rather  triumphantly  told  him  the  time. 

"One  of  the  pointers  was  rotten,"  said  he. 
"I  was  sure  of  only  one  hit.  The  other  fellow 
made  his  six  all  right." 

"A  string  of  bright-colored  little  flags  flut- 
tered up  on  the  launch. 

"They  report  two  hits  for  him,"  the  spotter 
told  us.  "  Guess  we  'd  better  have  that  target 
aboard." 

We,  on  our  part,  ran  up  bunting  conveying 
instructions.  The  launch  came  alongside. 
Sailors  hoisted  the  target  aboard.  It  was 
spread  out  on  the  quarter  deck.  All  the 
officers  examined  it  closely.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  two  shots  go  through  the  same 
hole,  or  that  a  shell  just  grazes  a  bolt  rope. 
Finally  the  official  score  for  the  gun  was  deter- 
mined. The  Admiral  Dewey  had  hit  at  the 
rate  of  12.55  per  minute.  The  world's  record 
is  a  fraction  over  13,  so  old  Riley  was  a  trifle 
cast  down.  On  the  other  hand,  this  score 
proved  eventually  to  be  the  best  made  aboard 
ship,  or  in  the  fleet,  so  he  felt  better  pleased. 
This,  I  ought  to  say,  is  a  most  excellent  record. 
The  world's  record  for  the  average  score  of  all 
six-inch  guns  on  any  one  ship  was,  up  to  this 
year,  only  about  seven  and  one-half  hits  per 
gun  per  minute;  so  you  see  Riley's  gun  did 
exceedingly  well. 

But  things  did  not  always  go  so  smoothly 
on  the  gun  deck.  If  they  had,  the  world's 
record  for  such  batteries  would  be  much  higher. 
Things  happen  out  of  all  human  foresight. 
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Misfires  occur  from  some  little  failure  of  the 
electric  current.  Then  the  gun  captain  fires 
by  percussion.  This  takes  time  —  very  little 
it  is  true,  but  still  something.  I  know  nothing 
more  agonizing  than  the  break  in  rhythm 
caused  by  one  or  more  misfires.  A  second 
drags  like  a  dozen.  When  finally  the  gun 
does  go  off,  it  seems  almost  foolish  to  go  on  in 
expectation  of  making  any  kind  of  a  score. 
Nevertheless,  the  longest  firing  period  I  remem- 
ber was  only  sixty-two  seconds  for  the  six  shots, 
all  of  which  were  hits. 

Of  course,  all  gun  crews  are  not  as  quick 
as  Riley's.  Thirty  seconds  is  good  time; 
and  thirty-four  or  thirty-five  is  not  bad.  But 
most  of  the  delays  are  caused  by  the  fact  that 
the  crews  are  actually  too  fast  for  the  perfect 
working  of  the  gun's  mechanism.  The  prob- 
lems thus  called  up  are  being  solved  as  fast 
as  the  ingenuity  of  ordnance  officers  can  find 
the  way.  It  should  in  fairness  be  stated  that 
these  delays,  while  affecting  scores  at  record 
practice  and  aggravating  to  tearfulness  the 
crews  and  officers,  would  really  amount  to 
little  in  actual  warfare.  The  guns  would 
not  then  be  required  to  shoot  so  fast,  nor,  in 
most  cases,  would  it  be  desirable  for  them  to 
do  so. 

As  soon  as  the  ship  had  satisfied  herself  as 
to  the  score,  she  swung  away  again  down  the 
course  for  another  run.  This  time  I  decided 
to  remain  on  the  bridge. 

Here  the  captain  paced  back  and  forth; 
the  navigating  officer  manipulated  his  bells  and 
speaking  tubes;  the  bugler  stood  ready  to 
sound  his  calls;  the  signal  boys  hung  forth 
their  gay  colors  where  they  could  be  easily 
seized.  On  the  lower  bridge  was  the  chief 
umpire  and  his  clerks.  Above  the  gun  to  be 
fired  sat  the  spotter  with  his  glasses  and  his 
speaking  tube  and  the  man  to  do  things  for 
him. 

As  soon  as  the  ship  put  over  her  helm,  the 
bright  red  flag  was  hoisted  to  her  forward 
truck.  This  was  the  powder  flag,  and  meant 
"Look  out!  I  'm  going  to  shoot." 

Down  the  line,  directly  ahead  of  us,  the  three 
buoys  marking  the  base  of  the  triangle  fluttered 
gay  little  flags.  We  bore  steadily  down  on 
it.  A  mile  or  more  away,  the  targets  showed 
tiny  across  the  expanse  of  glittering  water. 
The  working  boats,  in  a  compact  group  to  the 
left,  looked  like  a  toy  flotilla  in  the  clear,  dry 
air. 

The  first  buoy  fluttered  alongside,  fell  astern. 


"Blow!"  commanded  the  captain  sharply. 
Immediately  the  roar  of  the  whistle  followed 
his  word.  We  raised  our  glasses.  The  jar 
and  crash  of  the  first  discharge  threw  our 
binoculars  from  the  mark.  At  once  we 
steadied  them;  and,  as  we  did  so,  the  great 
shell  became  clearly  visible,  as  it  plunged  head- 
long through  the  target  and  threw  far  aloft  a 
column  of  spray. 

"Hit!"  breathed  someone  at  my  elbow. 

The  shell  ricochetted,  roaring  away  into  the 
distance  with  the  sound  of  a  heavy  freight 
train  going  over  a  trestle.  Again  and  again 
the  water  leaped,  always  farther  to  the  right, 
following  the  twist  of  the  rifling,  until  at  last 
far  across  the  reaches  of  the  Bay  the  mighty 
projectile  came  to  rest. 

With  almost  pulsating  regularity,  the  great 
guns  roared.  Then  came  a  pause.  We  looked 
at  each  other  in  dismay.  Several  seconds 
slipped  by.  They  seemed  as  many  minutes. 
Even  the  captain  shifted  a  trifle  uneasily,  for 
this  delay  certainly  meant  loss  of  time,  and 
might  mean  the  dreaded  and  penalized 
"silenced"  gun.  Then  whang!  she  went 
again.  We  snatched  our  glasses  hastily  to 
our  eyes. 

The  afternoon  slipped  away.  Behind  the 
seaward  mountains  the  sun  dipped.  From  the 
ships  at  anchor  came  the  sound  of  "colors" 
as  the  flags  sank  slowly  to  the  decks.  A  swift, 
disconcerting  blur  fell  across  the  reaches  of 
the  Bay.  It  was  time  to  quit  for  the  day. 
The  ship  swung;  the  rattle  of  the  anchor  cable 
jarred  through  the  hawse  pipes.  We  shook 
ourselves  and  descended  to  the  wardroom, 
where  the  soft-mannered  Orientals  murmured 
to  us  that  "chow"  was  ready. 

We  were  ready  for  it.  Excitement  is  a  keen 
appetizer.  For  a  time,  little  was  said.  Then 
the  talk  broke  forth.  Four  thousand  small 
points  needed  discussion.  This,  that,  and 
the  other  had  acted  contrary  to  expectations. 

"Great  game,  this  shooting,"  said  the  man 
next  to  me.  "Consists  mainly  in  figuring  out 
what  would  have  happened  if  what  did  happen 
had  n't  happened." 

At  first,  the  tone  was  always  apt  to  be  pessi- 
mistic. Inevitable  delays  loomed  big.  At 
the  close  of  the  six-inch  practice,  our  spotter 
walked  gloomily  back  and  forth,  puffing 
fiercely  on  a  cigarette,  his  brows  knit. 

"I  must  say  I  'm  disappointed,"  he  muttered 
over  and  over  to  himself.  "I  must  say  I  'm 
disappointed." 
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Yet  by  the  next  day  he  was  jubilant.  For 
those  six-inch  guns,  in  spite  of  the  delays  and 
intervals  and  penalties,  had  shot  as  six-inch 
guns  had  never  shot  before.  A  world's 
record  had  been  beaten,  and  by  a  good  margin 
at  that.  The  average  of  8.42  hits  per  gun  per 
minute  was  chalked  up  on  the  bulletin  boards. 
All  evening  the  signals  winked  and  twinkled 
congratulations  from  the  other  ships  of  the 
fleet. 

After  the  six-inch  batteries  had  finished,  the 
turrets  had  their  chance.  Here  the  conditions 
differ  slightly.  The  two  guns,  firing  alter- 
nately, are  privileged  to  get  off  as  many  shots 
as  they  are  able  in  the  space  of  two  minutes. 
Then  the  pointers  are  changed,  and  another 
two  minutes  firing  takes  place.  One  shot 
is  allowed  after  the  two  minutes  have  elapsed; 
but,  of  course,  the  whole  time  of  firing  is  used 
in  computing  the  score.  Our  turrets  did  most 
excellent  work,  averaging  for  the  eight  pointers 
2.23  hits  per  gun  per  minute.  As  all  four 
guns  of  a  turret  can  be  brought  to  bear  at  the 
same  time,  this  would  hurl  some  nine  heavy 
shells  a  minute  from  the  whole  broadside 
straight  to  the  mark.  The  world's  record 
for  an  eight-inch  turret  is  3.72  hits  per  gun  per 
minute,  made  by  the  Nebraska  last  November 
at  Manila. 

In  this  turret  firing,  we  had  an  example 
of  the  aggravating  way  some  things  work  out. 
The  first  run  of  the  after-turret  went  like 
clockwork  as  far  as  the  crews  were  concerned. 
A  delay  of  thirteen  seconds  was  caused  by 
waiting  for  a  whirling  flame  to  clear  from  the 
bore  of  the  gun.  In  spite  of  that,  the  two 
guns  got  off  thirteen  shots  in  their  allotted 
time.  The  turret  officer  was  jubilant.  If 
he  could  do  as  well  on  the  next  run,  a  world's 
record  was  his;  and  there  seemed  no  reason 
why  he  should  not.  The  next  run  was  fired. 
The  crew  worked  without  a  fault.  The 
pointers  made  100  per  cent,  of  hits.  And, 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  ru'".,  a  shell  slid  from 
the  carriage  to  the  floor  of  the  turret.  As  it 
weighed  250  pounds,  and  had  to  be  lifted  up 
by  hand,  the  inevitable  delay  was  considerable. 
This  accident,  as  far  as  we  knew,  had  never 
happened  before,  certainly  not  aboard  any 
ship  in  this  squadron,  in  all  the  years  of  daily 
practice.  In  battle  the  importance  of  such  a 
thing  would  have  been  negligible;  but  in  a 
matter  of  seconds  it  was  heartbreaking.  In 
spite  of  it,  this  turret  finished  with  2.49  hits 
per  gun  per  minute. 


The  prettiest  work  of  all,  however,  was  that 
done  by  the  torpedo  defense  guns,  the  three- 
inch  and  three-pound  batteries.  Conditions 
of  this  class  of  shooting  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  larger  guns,  except  that  it  is  all  done  at 
night.  Each  pointer  fires  seven  shots  from 
the  three-inch  and  ten  from  the  three- 
pounders. 

In  order  to  facilitate  spotting,  the  base  of 
each  projectile  is  filled  with  an  inflammable 
material.  This,  ignited  by  the  flash  of  the 
gun,  burns  brightly  as  long  as  the  shell  is  in 
the  air.  It  looks  like  a  firefly  sailing  away 
through  the  blackness,  across  the  white  pencil 
of  the  searchlight,  and  into  the  blackness 
again.  I  never  ceased  to  be  astonished  at 
the  elasticity  of  the  ricochet.  The  little  spark 
seemed  barely  to  touch  the  surface  of  the 
water  before  skimming  away  again.  The 
heavy  projectile  appeared  to  possess  infinitely 
more  resiliency  than  a  tennis  ball.  And  always 
it  was  amusing  to  watch  the  queer  freaks  of 
angle  the  shells  would  take  on  hitting  the  water. 
Some  would  mount  straight  up  like  sky- 
rockets; others  would  skim  close  to  the  surface 
of  the  Bay;  still  others  would  start  violently 
to  right  or  left.  At  one  time  I  counted  five 
shells  in  the  air  at  once  —  including,  of  course, 
the  farthest  ricochets  visible  —  and  all  from 
the  same  gun. 

The  ammunition  for  these  guns  is  fixed  — 
that  is  to  say,  the  powder  charge,  shell,  and 
primer  are  all  contained  in  the  same  brass 
cartridge.  Therefore,  greater  rapidity  of  fire 
is  possible.  By  the  same  token,  the  pointer's 
task  is  more  difficult,  for  he  must  get  on  the 
target  and  pull  the  trigger  in  a  briefer  interval 
than  is  allowed  the  firers  of  the  larger  guns. 

In  this  fire,  too,  the  Maryland  beat  all 
records,  averaging  twelve  hits  per  gun  per 
minute.  One  pointer  made  the  extraordinary 
score  of  20.5  hits  in  the  minute. 

I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  comment  on  the 
foregoing  in  the  way  of  glittering  generalities. 
The  reader  can  draw  his  own  conclusions. 
Our  men  are  probably  at  this  time  the  best 
marksmen  in  the  world;  and  they  are  straining 
every  nerve  to  remain  so.  This  fact  also  is 
significant,  and  seems  to  me  to  constitute  an 
excellent  conclusion  to  this  series  of  impres- 
sions: immediately  after  the  turret  explosion 
aboard  the  Kearsage,  and  after  the  dead  had 
been  removed,  the  wounded  cared  for,  and  a 
fresh  crew  put  in,  the  ship  again  went  down 
the  range  and  made  an  excellent  score ! 
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